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PREFACE 
TO THE AMERICAN EDITION., 


THE general character and merits of Olshausen’s Commentary on 
the New Testament are too well known both abroad and at home to 
need being set forth in detail. In its combination of exact. philo- 
logical learning, careful tracing of the logical connexion and full 
unfolding of the thought, and hearty sympathy with the spirit of 
the sacred writings, it stands almost alone, having nothing fully 
corresponding to it in our own or any language. _ This union of rare 
and high excellences makes it almost equally valuable to the scholar, 
and the unlearned but intelligent student of the Scriptures. The. 
latter finds the richest veins of thought opened, and Scripture truth 
unfolded in its depth and spirituality ; while the former finds the 
leading critical and philological points discussed, briefly indeed, but - 
with a judgment and accuracy which furnish the best guarantee for 
the soundness of the rich doctrinal and practical teachings that are 
based upon them. A striking feature and excellence of the Com- 
mentary, is its clear and constant recognition of the organic unity 
of the entire Scriptures, and hence its constant illustration of the 
New Testament from the Old.. Beyond, perhaps, the majority of 
commentators, Olshausen has traced the gradual unfolding of the 
divine revelation through its successive stages. He sees the New 
Testament rooted in the Old, the Old reaching its consummation in 
the New; and he is eminently felicitous in employing the beautiful 
and blended lights which the two grand divisions of the sacred vol- 
ume reciprocally cast upon each other. 

His Commentary, in its English dress, has been for some years 
before the public, as part of the valuable series of works comprised 
in Clark’s Foreign and Theological Library. It has been received 
with general and steadily-growing favor. The* present publishers, 
therefore, deemed that they might subserve the interests both of 
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sacred learning and -practical piety in making it, by an American 
edition, more accessible to the American public: and this the more, 
as the enterprise would enable them to add materially to the value 
of the English work. It was with great diffidence that the editor 
undertook the supervision of the work ; and he would have shrunk 
from it altogether had he foreseen the amount of labor which its 
execution would involve. It will be proper to specify briefly 
the improvements which have been attempted in the American 
edition. ' 

1. Since the death of Olshausen, a new and thoroughly revised 
edition of his Commentary on the Gospels has been published by 
Dr. Ebrard, his pupil, friend, and successor in the theological chair 
at Erlangen. The general character of Ebrard’s alterations is stated 
by himself in the accompanying preface. He has performed his 
work with judgment and fidelity. Without modifying the general 
character of Olshatisen’s work, he has greatly improved it by correct- 
ing errors, retrenching superfluities, striking out objectionable pas- 
sages, and adding much valuable matter by way of illustration or 
correction. This (fourth German) edition has been adopted as the 
basis of the present edition, and been scrupulously followed through- 
out. The public has thus access to the latest and much improved 
German edition of the work. 

2. Apart from these modifications, the translation itself has been 
subjected to a careful revision by a close and constant comparison 
with the original. Of the English work the editor would not speak 
in terms of unjust disparagement. It evinces fidelity and industry, 
and is in parts nearly wnexceptionable. As a whole, however, it is 
marred by serious defects, sometimes mistaking, sometimes obscur- 
ing, and sometimes even directly reversing the sense of the original, 
and elsewhere injured by an awkward and unidiomatic style. The 
editor, therefore, has gone through the work sentence by sentence, 
correcting errors, clearing up obscurities, pruning redundancies, and, 
so far as might be, rendering the style more neat and idiomatic, 
He is aware that his work is but imperfectly accomplished ; but in 
regard to the more essential qualities of a version, viz., accuracy 
and clearness, he feels assured that the work will not be materially 
wanting. The nature and extent of his alterations will perhaps be 
best illustrated by a few examples. We present in parallel columns 
the two versions, confining our selections to the present volume. 
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EDINBURGH EDITION. 


Vol. I. p.4. The life of Jesus presented 
such a fulness of the most varied appear- 
ances, and his discourses breathed so rich a 
stream of life upon the circle of his disciples, 
that single individuals were incapable of 
adequately comprehending the exceeding 
grandeur of his character. In Him there 
was revealed something that surpassed the 
power of single human individuals to ap- 
prehend. 


Vol. I. p. 12. As in the Saviour, the 
Adyo¢ was manifested in a odua, so in a 
comprehensive delineation of the life of Je- 
sus, the popular and temporal element in his 
manifestation must appear vividly associated 
with the apprehension of its spiritual import. 


Vol. IL Matt. xiv. 13, p. 163, note. De 
Wette thinks that Luke places this feeding 
in a different locality from Matthew and 
Mark; he knows nothing of a passage across 
the sea, and conceives Bethsaida to have 
been on the western shore. 


Vol. I. Matt. xii. 37, p 101. But the 
more that the word has reference to spiritual 
things, the more punishable becomes the 
abuse of it: yea, it is even the word, as the 
manifestation of what is in man, in which 
the whole nature of man is revealed. 


Vol. I. Matt. xiv. 22, p. 169. For it is 
not so much an interposed influence brought 
to bear on nature, that is here spoken of (viz. 
in Christ’s walking on the sea)—the special 
difficulty in this case consists in his with- 
drawing himself personally from the control 
of earthly natural laws. 


Vol. II. Mark xv. p.178. In the next 


AMERICAN EDITION. 


Page 137. The life of Jesus presented 
itself in so manifold a variety of aspects; his 
discourses poured upon his disciples so rich 
a stream of life, that any single individual 
was utterly incapable of apprehending the 
overwhelming fulness of his character. In 
him were disclosed elements which no single 
set of human faculties was adequate to 


grasp. 


Page 144. As in the Saviour, the Adyog 
Word, was manifested in a cua, body, so, in 
a comprehensive delineation of his life, along 
with the spiritual, the national and temporal 
elements of his character required to be liv- 
ingly set forth. 


Page. 576, note. De Wette thinks that 
Luke places this feeding in a different local- 
ity from Matthew and Mark; that he knows 
nothing of a passage across the sea, and re- 
fers to the Bethsaida on the western shore 


Page 465. And the deeper the signifi- 
cance of speech, the more culpableits abuse; 
nay, in speech, as the expression of the soul, 
ig man’s entire character revealed. 


/; 


Page 521. For we have here not so 
much an influence brought to bear on na- 
ture, as a personal withdrawal from the con- 
trol of earthly natural laws, here, viz., that of 


gravity. 


Page 528. In the next place, the xa? ob 


place, the xa? od introduces the supplement- “introduces the answering clause (the apodosis 


ary remark—“ and if any one says, Your 
property is consecrated to the temple, it is 
then unnecessary for him to honour his father 
and his mother.” 


of the proposition): —" if any one says, What 
would have been yours is consecrated to thu 
temple, he need not (0% ju, he shall not) hon- 
our father and mother.” 





EDINBURGH EDITION. 


Vol IL. p. 194, Then although Cun is 
immediately explained at Matt. xvi. 12, as 
didayn, yet this is not to be looked on apart 
from the whole circvstances amidst which 
it stands; for, outwardly considered, there 
was much truth in the doctrine of the Phar- 
isees. 


Vol. II. p. 201. 
given exhibits the earthly and the heavenly 


The representation thus 


as united in the church. Inasmuch as heav- 
enly powers are acting within the church, 
it is not dissevered by its perfected organs 
fromthe heavenly, rather has it its sanction 
in the heavenly. 


JVol. II. p. 209, Matt. xvii, 1. At the 
outset we summarily reject those views 
which reduce the fact itself to a dream, or 
an optical delusion, and we deal in the same 
way with the views as to thunder and light- 
ning and passing mists which some would 
substitute for the voice of God, and the light- 
cloud. 


Vol. II. p. 236, ch. xviii. 5. The simplest 
explanation is that this description of it is 
oceasioned by the preceding admonition (set 
forth clearly by Matt.) to enter into the king- 
dom of God. 


Vol. III. p. 3, Luke xii. 50. He coun- 
sels therefore that they should without delay 
unite with their enemies. 
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AMERICAN EDITION. 


Page 542. Since although Giun, leaven, is 
immediately explained at Matt. xvi. 12, as 
diday7, doctrine, yet this is not to be re- 
garded separately from their entire moral 
condition; for, outwardly considered, there 
was much truth in the doctrine of the Phar- 
isees. 


ea 


Page 548. This representation exhibits 
an earthly and heavenly character and 
functions as united in the church. Con- 
trolled by heavenly powers, the acts of its 
earthly agents bear not merely human im- 
press. and authority, but have their sanction 


in heaven. 


Page 555. At the outset, we summarily 
reject those views which reduce the fact it- 
self to a dream or an optical delusion; views 
in which thunder, lightning, and passing 
mists take the place of the voice of God and 
the cloud of light. 


Page 577. 
that this form of description is occasioned by 
the preceding merition (made distinctly by 
Matt.) of entering into the kingdom of 
God. 


The simplest explanation is, 


He counsels therefore that they should in 
season become reconciled to their advyer- 
sary. 


These specimens have been taken almost at random, and they 
might be multiplied by hundreds, and in minor matters by thou- 


sands, even within the compass of the first two volumes. 


They 


will show the imperative need of a careful revision of the work. 
3. It was the wish of the publishers to make the work more 


widely useful by a translation into English of the numerous Greek 
words and phrases scattered through the text. The Commentary 
of Olshausen is based on the original ; its citations are made almost 
invariably from the original ; and its criticisms and explanations are 
of course founded immediately upon the Greek text. The work. is 
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thus designed primarily and almost exclusively for scholars. This its 
scholastic character the editor has felt it his duty fully to retain, 
and to make all his modifications in subserviency to this. He has, 
therefore, while translating the Greek words and phrases occurring 
in the text, retained the original, except in cases where it had been 
already once or twice, given, or where nothing whatever was depend- 
ent on its retention. He has then (as, for example, where miortcc, 
tkaoovvn, 6 vide rod Yeov, etc., occurred with no peculiarity of 
meaning, and merely interrupting the flow of the English sentence) 
silently replaced them by their English equivalents. This process 
might, perhaps, have been advantageously carried much farther, but 
the editor preferred erring in this respect rather in deficiency than 
in excess. In the purely philological and critical remarks, which 
have ‘value only for scholars, he has of course rarely added the 
translations. In his renderings he has generally adhered to the 
language of the common version. When this was inconvenient, he 
has unhesitatingly deviated from it, 

4, The editor hardly ventures to add as another advantage of 
this edition the brief notes which he has himself here and there in- 
terspersed through the volume. Annotating the Commentary 
formed no part of his original purpose. But in proceeding he could 
scarcely resist the impulse here and there to express his dissent from 
the particular expositions of Olshausen, and especially in what he 
deems some serious errors of doctrine he has felt bound to do so. 
With a general soundness of judgment, and a warm sympathy with 
evangelical truth, Olshausen is yet not free from the characteristic 
faults of his countrymen. He speculates sometimes with a subtlety 
and sometimes with a mysticism characteristically German, and 
sometimes bends philology to the support of the favourite here- 
sies of the German theologians. The editor has, therefore, both in 
minor and more important matters, occasionally added a note 
(signed K.) expressing his dissent. This he has generally done 
with the utmost brevity, choosing rather to suggest than elabo- 
rately argue the grounds of his opinion. The desire of brevity must 
be his apology for the dogmatical air which may occasionally char- 
acterize the notes. Of course it will not be understood that he has 
commented on all from which he dissented. He has introduced no 
modifications into the text, except that in two or three instances 
he has silently corrected an error in lexicography. 
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With these remarks the editor submits the present volume to the 
public. The remaining volumes will follow, it is hoped, at no long 
intervals, If they shall subserve the interests of evangelical truth, 
the deep love of which has evidently inspired their author, the highest 
aim of the editor and the publishers will have been attained. 

A. C. KEnpricx. 


Rocuester, August, 1856, 1» 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE, 


Tuer plan and arrangement of this work, notwithstanding many 
alterations and additions in the details, remain essentially the same 
in this new edition of the Commentary, since I think I may take 
it for granted that, in these points, I have met the wants of our 
times. I regard it as my chief object to bring out the inward 
unity of the whole New Testament, and of the Scriptures gene- 
rally, and, by the interpretation, to introduce the reader to the 
unity of life and spirit in the Sacred Books. To have been con- 
tinually noticing interpretations which originate in entirely remote 
views, as well as to have been constantly opposing unchristian 
tendencies,. would have rendered it impossible to enter into the 
spirit of the Bible, since in that way the flow of the spirit would 
necessarily have been interrupted. Exegetical lectures have to 
supply what is necessary in reference to the enumeration of differ- 
ent interpretations, to the refutation of errors, to grammar, arche- 
ology, and history. 

Hence it naturally follows, that, in this third edition, such 
lately published works as Strauss’ Life of Jesus, and De Wette’s 
Commentary (who professes to agree with Strauss in the principles, 
but would prefer a less extensive application of them, which is, 
indeed, evidently inconsistent, as Strauss has very justly demon- 
strated in reply to him, see “‘ Berliner Jahrbiicher,” 1837, No. 1, ff.), 
could not be noticed by me, so far as there is a difference of prin- 
ciples between their authors and myself. In those passages where 
that difference was not involved, I have not omitted to notice these 
works also, but have used them as well as treatises more congenial 
to my own mind, among which I mention particularly Tholuck’s 
’ masterly exposition on the Sermon on the Mount, in order by strict 
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impartiality to gather with ever-increasing purity the sense of the 
Word of God. Still it was very rarely that I gained any light from 
the works of Strauss and De Wette, even as to the externals of 
Scripture ; while I am greatly indebted to Tholuck’s labours in 
every respect. 

Still, as the notorious work of Strauss contains a continued 
series of attacks on my Commentary, I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to explain my silence with reference to these attacks. 

At first, I determined to write a special work on the subject ;. but 
the composition of it was prevented by protracted illness. Mean- 
while, such a flood of refutations is being poured forth, that I can- 
not even begin to write down my thoughts, because every moment 
brings some book or pamphlet, which has already discussed first 
this point and then the other on which I intended to enlarge. On 
the other hand, not a single work appeared in favour of Strauss ; and 
even in the few criticisms that were somewhat favourable, nothing 
new whatever was brought forward in confirmation of his view. 
All parties in the theological world are unanimous in the rejection 
of his work. This being the state of affairs, the danger to theology 
from Strauss’ work may, we hope, be regarded as removed’; among 
the laity, indeed, it will do the more mischief. Of course science is 
not to expect thus to be freed from the conflict ; for even though 
the inapplicability of the mythical interpretation to the New Testa- 
ment has been evidently demonstrated, yet heroes will soon arise to 
call our courageous and unprejudiced Strauss a cowardly poltroon, 
full of superstitious assumptions, because instead of venturing to 
speak out plainly, he only now and then gently hints that Chris- 
tianity and the books of the New Testament are to him simply the 
product of unbounded fanaticism, or, to speak more decidedly, of a 
monstrous deception. As Dr. Paulus at first propounded his natu- 
ral explanation of the miracles amid loud rejoicing, and now sees it 
turned to ridicule by Strauss, who stands upon his shoulders, a 
similar result awaits the latter, with his mythical explanation. 
And unless we are greatly mistaken’ in reading the signs of the 
times, Strauss will not need, like his predecessor, to live to be eighty 
years old, in order to hear with his own ears the derision of his more 
decided disciples. The history of the world advances with acccle- 
rated pace. The infant Antichrist struggles powerfully in the 
bosom of society, and hastens to its birth. May but the Church of 
Christ attain more and more to a knowledge of itself, so as to be 
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able to separate itself from all antichristian elements; and may 
Christian science vigorously guard itself against the dangerous 
error of supposing that such excrescences of unbelief, as the hy- 
pothesis of the mythical character of the New Testament, necessarily 
belong to its course of development! Such phenomena, theology 
ought to treat purely apologetically—i. e., in that department 
which defends the domain of Christian science against attacks from 
without ; in its inward sanctuary such formations have no place 
whatever. 

In an apologetic point of view, I still intend to contribute some- 
thing towards a refutation of the mythical system, inasmuch as I 
propose to myself a renewed comprehensive investigation on the 
genuineness of the Gospels, to which Dr. Theile of Leipsic has 
kindly invited me in his work recently published against Strauss. 
If it be proved that our canonical Gospels are the productions of 
eye-witnesses of the facts, the applicability of the mythical inter- 
pretation of the life of Jesus vanishes most certainly and completely, 
according to Strauss’ own confession. If God grant life and health, 
I shall proceed to this recasting of my earlier work on the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels, immediately after the completion of the printing 


of the third edition of the second volume. 
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PREFACE 


TO THE FOURTH GERMAN EDITION. 
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Ir was not without a degree of apprehension that I acceded to 
the request of the respected publisher, to subject to a revision the 
sainted Olshausen’s Commentary on the Gospels. On the one hand, 
the Commentaries of Olshausen bear an impress of such marked 
peculiarity that the disturbing presence of a foreign hand would be 
immediately recognized ; on the other, I was aware that I differed 
so widely from my lamented teacher, not only in the interpreta- 
tion of many individual passages, but even ini some more funda- 
mental views, that it seemed to me difficult, if not impossible, to 
steer between the opposite extremes of depriving the public of 
Olshausen’s expositions, and of proving false to my own convic- 
tions. Finally, veneration for my ever to be remembered teacher 
interposed additional obstacles to any thing that looked like cor- 
rection. And still I could not conceal from myself that sacred 
learning had within the last fifteen years made such advancement, 
that this Commentary, if it was to perpetuate and extend its bene- 
ficent influence, stood assuredly in need of revision. I determined, 
therefore, upon the work, and proceed now to state to the reader 
the mode of procedure by which the proposed end might be most 
nearly approximated. 

I have frequently substituted the more for the less precise expres- 
sion. (Comp.e. g. at Matt. ii.23. Olshausen thus: “ the Evangelist 
has reference to that use of language which employed Nazarene in 
the sense of despised.” I thus: “ the Evangelist has reference to the 
fact that the Nazarenes were despised by the nation.”) Manifest in- 
accuracies (e. g. in the same place the derivation of the name Nagapée 
from 2) have been corrected. Polemical remarks which have no 
importance for the present time, have been erased ; and on the 
contrary, here and there more recent literary notices have been 
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appended (as at Matt. ii. 21, on the death of Herod). I have some- 
times abridged widely extended discussions, removed repetitions, 
and in like manner thrown out occasional allusions to peculiar 
views of Olshausen (as e. g. on the trichotomy), which had been 
fully discussed elsewhere. 

The corrections thus far mentioned are manifestly of a nature 
which involves no change in the coloring and spirit of the Commen- 
tary. But where I have dissented from Olshausen’s view in more 
important points, I have allowed his explanations to stand, and 
subjoined my own with the utmost possible brevity in notes signed 
E. at the foot of the page, or incorporated them into the text en- 
closed in brackets, [ |; here and there also I have added in the latter 
way mere explanations and expansions of the thought (as at Matt. 
vii. 15). It will of course be understood that I could not always, 
but only on more important questions, append my dissenting view, 
and hence I hold myself answerable only for that which I have 
thus actually added either in the foot-notes, or the bracketed 
remarks. aati 

In the order of events I differ, as is well known, widely from 
“Olshausen. I have allowed his remarks, with their proofs, to stand 
unchanged, and in appropriate places have merely made a reference 
to my Kritik der Evang. Geschichte, removing only repetitions ; as 
e. g. where Olshausen after once, at Luke ix. 51, having developed 
his view in relation to the narrative of Christ’s journey to Jerusalem 
(Reisebericht), then at the beginning of every new section repeats 
the statement that this belongs to that narrative. 

By many illustrative additions (e. g. at the parable of the field 
with its diversities of soil, of the unjust steward, etc.), I trust that I 
have added to the value of the book, and rendered to its readers a 
real service. 

May this Commentary in its present form continue to impart 
the same rich blessings which it has hitherto dispensed. 


Dr. EBRARD. 
ERLANGEN, Sept. 1, 1853. 
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PREFACE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


THE author of ,the following treatise is known to those convers- 
ant with the theological literature of Germany, as a writer of con- 
siderable celebrity. He was born in 1796 at Oldeslohe in the 
Duchy of Holstein. . He received his University education partly at 
Kiel and partly at Berlin. In 1822 he became theological professor 
at Konigsberg, in the remotest north-eastern part of the Prussian 
dominions, where he remained till, in 1835, he was called to occupy 
the same chairat Erlangen in Bavaria. His fame has been derived 
mostly from his Commentaries, as being his most extensive produc- 
tions. They are characterized by an almost utter absence of philo- 
logical display, although they are far from being deficient in learn- 
ing and shrewdness. The author prefers to eahabit results rather 
than the processes by which they were attained. His mode of ex- 
position is altogether more suited to common minds than the eru- 
dite, cumbrous mode pursued by most German commentators. To 
use the language of Professor Stuart, “the course of thought, and 
things rather than words, are his chief objects,” 

The little work herewith given to the public in an English dress 
(published in German in 1832), is an attempt to present concisely 
and simply the present state of investigation concerning the genu- 
ineness of the New Testament. I do not know of a book upon the 
subject, in any language, which combines so popular a cast with so 
much comprehensiveness and justness of representation as are, in 
my opinion, manifested in this. The unlearned but inquisitive 
Christian may here find sources of reflection and conviction respect-_ 
ing the truth of the record on which he relies, that are not com- 
monly accessible without the toil of severe study. 

There will of course be found in the work a tone somewhat alien 
from our English views and feelings. Reference is had to religious 
circumstances differing in some important respects from our own. 
This peculiarity of tone, however, does not, in my opinion, involve 
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anything of a clearly mischievous tendency. Its influence will, 
I think, be useful. It is well to enlarge our minds through an 
acquaintance with the sentiments entertained concerning religious 
things by men as fully imbued with the spirit of piety as ourselves, 
who have been nurtured in circumstances quite different from those 
by which we have been affected. By comparison and inference, in 
such a case, we may’ be much benefitted. , 

I would not be understood as assenting, without’restriction, to all 
the views which this little work presents. They may be right, or 
they may be wrong. I feel content to launch them before the 
public, knowing that if right they will swim, and if wrong they will 
eventually sink. Of this, however, I am fully convinced (as may be 
judged from the present version) that the book is in the main a 
good one ; and I believe the public will endorse my opinion. 

In proceeding with the business of translation, I have been 
guided by the sense rather than the letter. The grammatical con- 
struction of the original has been altered whenever it was thought 
advisable to alter it for the sake of rendering the sense more’ per- 
spicuous and natural in English. I have in one or two instances 
ventured to qualify an expression which seemed to me too strong, 
but never in any case where the change was of much importance, 
For instance, I have altered inconceivable to hardly conceivable, 
etc. I have also, in a few cases, given. biblical references in addi- 
tion to those furnished by the author. Many of the figures in the 
original references were (typographically or otherwise) erroneous, 
and have been corrected. Biblical quotations are presented in con- 
formity with our received English version, instead of being trans- 
lated from the German. , 

The notes which I have subjoined are all designated by the 
letters Tr. 

D. F., Jr. 
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SEVEN years ago, when I published my history of the Gospels, 
it was my earnest desire to show the genuineness of all the books 
of the New Testament, in a small work, designed for intelligent 
readers generally. But, urgent as the necessity of such a work ap- 
peared to me even then, the execution of my plan has been post- 
poned to the present time ; partly because I was hindered from en- 
tering upon it by multiplied avocations, and partly because I hoped 
some one would present himself who was more capable of such an 
undertaking than I felt myself to be. For I knew but too well how 
difficult it would be for me to write simply and plainly, so as to 
become even intelligible to those who are not conversant with in- 
vestigations of such a description as must be noticed in this work. . 
As, however, no one has yet appeared to present such a work to the — 
Church of Christ, and the necessity of it has meanwhile much in- 
ereased, nothing remained for me but to surmount my scruples, and 
execute the work as well as the Lord might permit. 

~The necessity of such a work will have been evident to every one 
who has observed how certain positions as to the pretended spuri- 
ousness, or at least suspicious character, of the writings of the New 
Testament (positions which were formerly current only within the 
circle of the clergy), are now entertained among the common, laity. 
It is easy to imagine the injury which is effected by such foolish 
opinions. To the audacious opponents of Divine truth they afford 
a fine occasion for repelling every attempt to win their assent to it ; 
and well-meaning persons often find in them occasion of doubts and | 
anxiety, which they might be spared, did they only at least receive 
the antidote at the same time with the poison. Such an antidote, 
to obviate, or at least lessen, the destructive consequences of the 
views of many theologians in regard to the biblical books (views 
which are diffused abroad sometimes indiscreetly, and sometimes: 
with a bad intention), I wish this little work to be considered. 
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It will, at the same time, be my endeavour to correct the views 
of many not very clear-sighted, though well-meaning, persons, who 
appear to think that all critical investigations of the genuineness or 
spuriousness of the books of the Bible are, as such, wrong, and take 
their origin from unbelief. This idea is fundamentally erroneous, 
and not seldom arises from a religious conceit, to which there is a 
special liability on the part of persons who, conscious of their own 
internal religious life, dispense with all enlarged views of the con- 
nection of theology with the whole church of God on earth, and 
nevertheless are tempted to judge of things beyond the pale of their 
capacity. It would have been better, therefore, had all such inves- 
tigations been confined within the circle of theologians ; but, as the 
doubts to which we have referred have been promulgated among 
the laity, their refutation must also find a place in general literature. 

I should very readily have extended my investigations to the 
writings of the Old Testament; but have not, in the first place, 
because the results of researches in regard to the Old Testament are 
of a less stable character than in regard to the New ; and, more- 
over, because those who are not theologians by profession have far 
less need of such information in regard to the Old Testament as is 
here given concerning the New, inasmuch as to Christians the testi- 
mony of Christ and his apostles respecting the Old Testament, the 
canon of which was then completed, affords a much more certain 
evidence of its Divine origin ‘(and thus of its genuineness), than any 
historical reasoning could exhibit, especially since, from the paucity 


_ of sources of information, the latter could not be so satisfactory as 
it is in relation to the New Testament. As to unbelievers, it is of 


much greater consequence to urge the claims of the New Testament 
upon them than those of the Old, because, so long as they are 
opposed to the former, they certainly will not admit the latter. In 
my closing remarks, however, I have endeavoured to designate briefly 
the right point of view in the determination of critical questions 
concerning the Old Testament. 

To conclude, I pray that the Lord may be pleased graciously to 
accompany this my book with his blessing, and cause it to serve as 
an admonition to many a scoffer, and to consoie and set at ease the 
minds of such as have been perplexed with doubts. 


OLSHAUSEN, 





INTRODUCTION. 


For fifteen hundred years the New Testament, as we now pos- 
sess it, has been generally current in the Christian church, and con- 
stantly used, as well publicly in the churches as likewise in the 
domestic circles of believers. This fact is admitted by the scholars 
of modern times unanimously, since it-can be shown by the most 
certain historical proofs. Hence all investigations concerning the 
genuineness of the writings of the New Testament and the manner 
of its formation relate only to the first few centuries after the ascen- 
sion of our Saviour and the death of the Apostles. Indeed, it is 
easily seen that in reality everything must depend on this primitive 
period ; for after the New Testament was once made up and gener- 
ally admitted in the church, it could not be lost. Even before the 
invention of printing, it was spread abroad in all parts of the Chris- 
tian world by a multitude of copies, it being more frequently tran- 
seribed than all other books together. Hence, even'supposing that 
the New Testament, say by war or devastation, had utterly perished 
in any country, it would immediately have been introduced again 
from surrounding ones, Of this, however, there is no example. 
Even such churches as entirely lost connection with the great 
Catholic church, and on that account sank to a very low point, yet 
faithfully preserved the sacred Scriptures, as is proved by the in- 
stance of the Ethiopian church, in which, on its discovery‘after the 
lapse of centuries, the Bible was found still in use, 

From the great importance of the New Testament to the church 
and the whole civilized world, it was a very natural desire on 
the part of scholars to know exactly how this momentous book 
was formed. On entering upon this inquiry, however, in the 
perusal of the earliest writers of the church, accounts were met with 
which are somewhat difficult of adjustment. It was found that even 
before the compilation of all the writings of the New Testament into 
one collection, many fathers of the church, perfectly well disposed 
toward Christianity, had doubted the genuineness of particular books 
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of the New Testament. This circumstance naturally arrested at- 
tention, and the next inquiry was, what grounds such early fathers 
might have had for scruples respecting these writings. In consider- 
ing this question, one thought he had discovered “this reason, and 
another that ; and it chee happened that these reasons were con- 
sidered ele tey enough to justify the ancient doubts as to the gen- 
uineness of the books. It was at the Reformation, particularly, 
that this free investigation of the Bible began to extend widely ; 
and among the Reformers, Luther himself was specially remarkable 
for it. From these inquiries he became fully convinced of the gen- 
uineness of most of the writings of the New Testament ; but he 
supposed it necessary to regard some of them, e. g., the Epistle of 
James, and John’s Revelation, as spurious. In this opinion he cer- 
tainly erred, particularly, as is now acknowledged by nearly all 
scholars, in his rejection of the Epistle of James ; but great as was, 
and still is, his authority in the eyes of many millions of Christians, 
his belief of the spuriousness of these two books has done no essen- 
tial harm ; they have maintained their place in the New Testament 
since as before, and the circumstance of his rejecting them has only 
shown the church the truth a the old remark, that even God’s 

saints may err. 

From this example may be Hay seen, however, the total ground- 
lessness of the fear of those who imagine that such scrutinizing in~ 
quiries must be, in and of themselves, prejudicial to the church. 
Such examinations of the origin of holy writ, and its individual 
books, are not only allowable, but absolutely indispensable ; and they 
will injure the church no more than gold is injured by being care- 
fully tried in the fire. The church, like the gold, will but become 
purer for the test. In the Scriptures, both of the Old and New 
Testament, the eternal revelation of God reposes in quiet security 
and bbetetieneon A wonderful Divine ordination, has preserved it to 
us without any essential injury, through a succession of dark ages, 
It exerts at the present day, upon all “minds receptive of its spirit, 
the same blessed, sanctifying influence which the apostles claimed 
for it eighteen centuries ago. How, then, can these sacred books 
suffer from careful historical inquiry respecting their origin? In- 
vestigation must rather serve to confirm and fully establish belief in 
their purity and genuineness. That this is actually the effect of 
really learned investigations is apparent, likewise, from the following 
instance, When the very erudite and truly pious Professor Bengel 
of Tubingen published his New Testament with all the various 
readings which he had been able to discover, many minds were 
filled with anxiety, thinking that an entirely new Testament would 
be the result in the end, if all the various readings were hunted up, 
They thought it would be better to leave things as they were. But 
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mark—although 40,000 various readings were discovered in the an- 
cient MSS., the New Testament was hardly at all altered thereby ; 
for very few readings were of a nature to have any essential bearing 
upon a doctrine. Most of them consisted of unimportant transposi- 
tions, or permutations of synonymous words (such as in English also 
for and, etc.) ; and though some readings were more considerable 
(as, e. g., the celebrated passage, 1 John v.7: “For there are three 
that bear witness in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three are one,” which must certainly be regarded 
as spurious), still they are really of no more consequence. For such 
is the nature of the Holy Scriptures, that there are always many 
proof-passages for any important doctrine; and hence, although 
these words are withdrawn from the Bible, their purport is still 
eternally true, and the doctrine of the Holy Trinity remains at the 
present time, as before, the doctrine of the church. Now that all 
the MSS. have been read and accurately collated, there is no further 
occasion for fear that somewhere or other something new may be 
discovered, which will thrust the old-loved Bible aside. Moreover, 
the principles on which scholars determine the right one among dif- 
ferent readings of the same passage are so skillfully devised, that it 
is almost impossible for a false reading to creep in; and, should one 
individual err in this respect, another immediately steps in and cor- 
rects the error. 

It certainly is not to be denied that pious persons, who valued 
God’s. word, might well for some time be anxious at heart ; for one 
biblical book after another was stricken from the list of those which 
were genuine, and at last we seemed to have none but spurious 
books in the Bible; though, on the other hand, it remained inex- 
plicable who could have taken pains either to forge so many spuri- 
ous writings himself, or to make a collection of them after they were 
forged. And then, what could have been the character of the de- 
ceitful author or authors (for, at all events, the books must have 
been written by somebody), who could compose such writings—writ- 
ings which for many centuries have consoled millions in calamity 
and death. It is now seen, however, that the reason why things 
were so for a time, was, not that men inquired and investigated (for 
no injury can ever accrue on that account), but that they did not 
prosecute the investigation with a right spirit and disposition. 
Every one can.see that it is not a matter of indifference with what 
feelings we engage in investigations of this kind in regard to the 
sacred books. Suppose a man to see in the books of the New Test- 
ament only monuments of antiquity, of just as little or as much 
value as other ancient writings, to have felt nothing of the saving 
influence of God’s word upon his heart, and on that account to be 
devoid of love si it ; yea, even to feel vexed that others should hold 
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it so dear, and enviously and maliciously study how he might de- 
stroy their delight in this treasure—such a man, with his perverse 
disposition, would rake up any thing and every thing in order to un- 
dermine the foundation of the church. Whether such corrupt mo- 
tives have really operated in the heart of any inquirer, no man can 
determine. It is always presumption to take it upon ourselves to 
judge respecting the internal position or intention of any heart. 
We may even suppose one who rejects the whole New Testament to 
possess honesty and sincerity, which want only the necessary light 
of conviction. But the possibility that such motives may affect 
these investigations, certainly cannot be denied ; and that is fully 
enough for our purpose. If, moreover, we look at the manner in 
which a Voltaire among the French, and a Bahrdt among the Ger- 
mans, have treated the sacred books, we find cogent reason to fear 
that they did not keep themselves free from such corrupt motives, 
however heartily we wish that God’s judgment may pronounce them 
pure. This consideration is of importance, however, because we 
may see from it how all depends on this interior state of mind with 
which a man commences his undertakings ; so that even the noblest 
enterprise may by an_ unholy intention lead to pernicious results. 
But, setting entirely aside the possibility that a man may undertake 
investigations respecting the Scriptures in a positively corrupt state 
of mind, he may also do much injury therein from levity and fri- 
volity. If he is not sufficiently penetrated with a conviction of the 
great importance of investigations concerning the genuineness of the 
sacred Scriptures, if he does not treat the weaknesses of the church 
with sufficient tenderness (for she may feel herself wounded in her 
most sacred interests by the inconsiderate expression of doubts), it 
may easily happen that, at the first impulse, upon some supposed 
discovery, this discovery will immediately be blazoned before the 
world, without having been previously tested with soberness and care 
by all the means within reach, There is little reason to doubt that 
vanity is commonly at the bottom of this superficial haste ; for it is 
always delightful to what Paul calls the old man to be the author 
of any new and striking opinion. Had all inquirers been able prop- 
erly to restrain this vain desire to shine, much offence would with- 
out doubt have been avoided, and many a heart would have escaped 
considerable suffering. 

Still, in what department of life or knowledge have we not many 
errors to lament ? He who knows his own heart aright will there- 
fore forgive learned men, if they have now and then been governed 
by vanity or other wrong motives. The misuse of a good thing 
should not abolish its use ; and it is still true that all investigation’ 
respecting the sacred books, their history and compilation, are in 
themselves very useful and necessary, as without them we must be 
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entirely in the dark in regard to their true character. We will only 
wish that henceforth the God of truth and love may infuse truth 
and love into the hearts of all inquirers, and then it will not be of 
any consequence that many books have been pronounced spurious ; 
for, fortunately, they do not become spurious from the assertions of 
this or that man, and it is always allowable for another scholar to 
point out the errors of his predecessor. From this freedom of in- 
vestigation the truth will certainly come to light by degrees. 

If the thoughts here presented be duly considered, it will be 
readily seen, that he who has deep love for the word of God need 
not take it much to heart, that this or that scholar has rejected a 
particular book. After long investigation, and frequent assertions 
that most of the books of the New Testament are spurious, it is 
nevertheless now agreed among scholars generally, that all the writ- 
ings of the New Testament are genuine productions of the apostles. 
As to several of them, it is true, precise certainty has not been 
attained, but it is to be hoped that uniformity will be exhibited 
soon in regard to these likewise ; and, moreover, the difference of 
opinion in this view concerning several of these books is not so 
dangerous as it may appear. Concerning the Epistle to the He- 
brews, e. g., there is not uniformity of sentiment as yet. Many very 
estimable divines, with whom I feel myself constrained to coincide 
in opinion on this. point, think that the Epistle was not composed 
by the Apostle Paul, but by some other very worthy member of the 
apostolic church. It is clear, however, that even though Paul did 
not write the Epistle, we cannot on this ground regard it as spuri- 
ous, inasmuch as its author is not mentioned in it. Hence the only 
question in relation to it is, who was its author P and on that point 
it is hard to decide, from the obscurity of the accounts given by the 
ancient fathers of the church. All, however, regard this Hpistle as 

genuine, 7. ¢., it is universally believed that its author composed it 
without any intention to palm it off as the production of somebody 
else, for instance the Apostle Paul. Had that been his purpose, he 
would have taken care that the Epistle should at once be recog- 
nised as Paul’s production, by assigning his name to it, or in some 
other way. The case is certainly different as to the second Epistle 
of Peter, against the genuineness of which many doubts are preva- 
lent. In relation to this Epistle, the first inquiry is not who was 
its author, for the apostle Peter is most clearly designated as such, 
but whether Peter was really and truly the author. If the conclu- 
sion be that the Epistle cannot be attributed to Peter, then it must 
be forged or spurious. It has been attacked with more plausibility 
than any other book of the New Testament ; and yet much may be 
gaid even in behalf of this Epistle, as we shall see hereafter. We 
may therefore assert, that. by Divine Providence some good has 
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already accrued from the rigorous sifting to which the books of the 
New Testament have: been subjected in our day. True, it did at 
first seem as if the whole New Testament would in the course of 
time be declared- spurious ; but when the first heat was over, and 
sober perspicacity returned, it was seen by inquirers that far the 
greater part of its books rested on a firmer historical foundation 
than most works of profane antiquity which all the world regard as 
genuine. Hence we may be of good courage in entering on the con- 
sideration of the individual books of the New Testament, for the 
result of critical investigation is by no means so much to be dreaded 
as is sometimes thought. First, however, we desire to premise 
something further respecting the New Testament generally. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT GENERALLY. 


Tue oldest traces of the existence of the whole New Testament 
as a settled collection, occur so late as three centuries after the time 
of the apostles, The particular reason why so long a period elapsed 
before this body of writings became definitely determined, was, that 
its individual books, which of course existed before the whole collec- 
tion, were at first circulated in part singly and in part in smaller 
collections. For, so long as the apostles were upon earth, and the 
power of the Spirit from on high was in lively action in every mem- 
ber of the church, so long there was no sensible necessity of a book 
to serve as the norm or rule of faith and practice. Whenever any 
uncertainty arose in regard to either, application was made to one 
of the apostles, and his advice was taken. The Epistles of the 
Apostle Paul owe their origin to such inquiries. Now some of the 
apostles lived to a very great age. Peter and Paul, it is true, died 
under the emperor Nero (67 A.D.) suffering martyrdom at Rome; 
but the Evangelist John, who outlived all the rest, was upwards of 
ninety years of age at his death, which did not happen till the time 
of the emperor Donia, at the close of the first century. Hence, 
in the lifetime of the apostles, though their writings were highly 
valued, they were naturally not regarded as sacred writings, which 
were to be the rule of faith ; because there was a more immediate 
guarantee of truth in the living discourse of the apostles and their 
first companions, as also in the ‘Holy Spirit, which was so powerfully 
exerting its influence upon the church. The apostolic writings, 
therefore, were indeed read in the public assemblies, but not alone, 
and not regularly. The book for regular public reading was still the 
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Old Testament ; and this is always to be understood in the New 
Testament when the Holy Scriptures are mentioned. Besides the 
apostolic writings, however, other profitable books were used for the 
edification of the church. In particular, we have still some remains 
of the writings of immediate disciples of the apostles, commonly 
called apostolic fathers, which were publicly read in the ancient 
churches. These men all lived in the first century and some time in 
the second. Among them are Clement, bishop of Rome, Ignatius, 
bishop of Antioch, Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, Hermas, who was 
probably presbyter at Rome, and the well-known Barnabas. The 
Epistles of Clement and Polycarp, as well as the Book of Hermas, 
were read with special assiduity in the ancient churches. On ac- 
count of the great antiquity of these writings, the books of the New 
Testament are very seldom quoted in them, and much of what 
coincides with the contents of the New Testament, e. g., Christ’s 
sayings, may have been drawn by these apostolic fathers from oral 
tradition as well as from perusal of the Gospels. Indeed the former 
source is perhaps most probable, since Christians certainly did not 
then; read the Gospels so assiduously as they were read in later 
times, when they could no longer listen to the living discourse of 
the apostles and their immediate companions. The reason why so 
few written remains of the immediate disciples of our Lord ‘are 
now extant, is in part the long lapse of time, which has destroyed 
many books once current, but in part also that the ancient Chris- 
tians laboured more than they wrote. The preaching of the gospel, 
and the regulation of infant churches, consumed so much of their 
time, that little remained to be employed in composition. More- 
over, in the first century it was always as when Paul wrote the fol- 
lowing declaration (1 Cor. i. 26): “Not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many noble were called.” For the most part only people 
of inferior standing joined the church of Christ ; and these had 
neither the capacity nor the inclination to labour with the pen. In 
these circumstances it is undoubtedly true that we find little infor- 
mation concerning the books of the New Testament in the first cen- 
turies. That they did, névertheless, exist in the church we shall 
prove hereafter. But it might be expected, then, that although the 
most ancient Christians do not speak of their sacred writings, still 
the heathen writers of Greece and Rome must have done so, consid- 
ering the multiplicity of their works on all subjects. The heathen 
writers, however, who were contemporary with the apostles and the 
apostolic church, make no mention of the apostolic writings, because 
they cared nothing at all about the Christian church, _ They consid- 
ered the Christians as only a sect of the Jews, and despised them as 
much as they did the latter. They therefore credited the malicious 
reports which were circulated respecting the Christians, and treated 
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them, accordingly, as the offscouring of humanity. Such is the pro- 
cedure of Tacitus, a noble Rosia who relates the persecution of 
the Christians under Nero. Thus, iat course, nothing could induce 
the Greeks and Romans to ounetvate pettaainieanies with the writings 
of the Christians, particularly as they were distasteful on another 
account, from their not being clothed in the same elegant language 
as their productions. It was only when the number of the Chris- 
tians became so great as to excite apprehension, that they began to 
pay attention to everything of importance concerning this new sect, 
and so at last to their sacred books. But it is not till after the 
middle of the second century that we find examples like that of 
Celsus, who, in order to confute the Christians, made himself 
acquainted with their sacred books. 

The original condition of the primitive church, in which less 
stress was laid on the Scriptures than on the word of the apostles, 
was not indeed of long continuance. For the mighty outpouring of 
the Spirit, which, on the day of Pentecost, filled the disciples of our 
Saviour, had hardly been communicated to a considerable number 
of other minds, and lost its first power, ere erroneous schisms began 
to prevail in the churches. The germs of these inay be discovered 
in the writings of the apostles. The first of these party divisions 
of the ancient church was that of the Jewish Christians. As early 
as in the Epistle to the Galatians, Paul speaks expressly of persons 
who desired to bring the Galatian Christians again under the yoke of 
the law. They wished faith in Christ and his redemption to be re- . 
garded as insufficient for salvation, unless circumcision and the ob- 
servance of the law were added. The great preacher of the Gentiles, 
however, zealously opposes this restricted idea of Christianity, and 
shows that the soul must lose Christ, if it seeks to use any other 
means of salvation. It was the object of the law of Moses to lead 
by its injunctions to conviction of sin, and thus to a desire for salva- 
tion ; by its prophecies and types of Christ it was a schoolmaster 
to guide us to him; but salvation itself could come only from 
Christ. Still, Paul was by no means of opinion that those who 
were Jews by birth must not observe the law when they became 
Christians ; he rather favoured their doing so, if the pious customs 
of their fathers had become dear to them, or if their own weakness 
or that of the Jews around them would be offended by the contrary 
course. Hence, the apostles who remained in Jerusalem till its de- 
struction, as did Matthew and James, observed the law invariably, 
and so did Paul likewise, when he was in Jerusalem. But the - 

apostles, as well as their true disciples, were far from being desirous 
to impose this observance. of the law upon the Gentiles also. The 
milder and really Christian view of the observance of the law was” 
constantly entertained by many Jewish Christians i in Palestine, who 
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in later times were called Nazareans. Many on the contrary, took 
the wrong course, which the Apostle Paul reproved in certain indi- 
viduals in Galatia, and these obtained the name of Ebionites, 
They, however, fell into other heresies besides their idea of the 
necessity of Ss as and observance of the law in order to sal- 
vation, particularly in regard to the person of Christ. . They denied 
the real divinity of our Lord, and regarded him as a son of Joseph, 
thus seceding wholly from the true church of Christ. 

In precise contrariety to this Judacsing division of the church, 
others entirely discarded Judaism, The instructions of the A‘poatle 
Paul had taken deep hold of their minds, and given them a strong 
conviction that the gospel went far beyond the Fyelalities of Jewish 
practice, and would bring all nations under its sway. But from this 
perfectly correct idea they wandered into an opposition to the Old 
Testament, which was never felt in the slightest degree by the 
Apostle Paul. They remarked rightly, that in the Old Testament, 
the Divine justice was most prominently exhibited, in the revelation 
of a rigoyous law; while the New most fully displayed the Divine 
mercy in the revelation of forgiving love. But this fact, which was 
necessary for the education of mankind, since the need of salvation 
will never be felt until the claims of justice are perceived, was em- 
ployed by them for the purpose of wholly disuniting the Old Testa~ 
ment from the New, and referring it to adistinct author. This sect 
are termed Marcionites, from Marcion, the man who urged this 
view to the greatest extreme. In connection with their opposition 
to Judaism they also held Gnostic opinions (whence they are com- 
monly ranked with the Gnostics), and these gave a hue to their ab- 
surd notion that the God of the Old. Testament was different from 
that of the New. The Old Testament, they thought, presented to 
view a God of justice without love ; the New Testament one of love 
without justice ; while in reality the only true God possesses both 
attributes in perfection. It is easy to see that in these notions 
Paganism is mingled with Christianity. The sublime nature of the 
latter was admitted by the Marcionites ; but they could not look 
upon the other true form of religion, Judaism, as reconcilable 
with it.. Hence, although they no longer revered the numberless 
gods of the heathen, they imagined the two attributes of God, jus- 
tice and love, to center in two distinct divine beings. Besides this 
ungrounded violence against Judaism, the Marcionites maintained 
a silly error in regard to Christ’s nature, which was the precise op- 
posite of the opinion of the Jewish Christians. The latter denied 
his divinity, and the, Marcionites asserted that he had no true 
humanity. The humanity of Christ, said they, was only apparent. 
In their opinion a purely heavenly vision was presented in the 
person of Jesus Christ ; his life and all his acts in life were merely ~ 
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in appearance, designed to exhibit him to men in a human man- 
ner. 

This idea the Marcionites entertained in common with the 
Gnostics, properly so called, who did indeed judge more correctly 
than the former in regard to the mutual relation of Judaism and 
Christianity, but on other points maintained the most grievous errors, 
The seeds of their doctrine are referred to by the Apostle Paul, e. g., 
in 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18, where he warns against the heresy of Hymeneus 
and Philetus, who maintained that the resurrection of the dead had 
already taken place. For, as they denied the true humanity of 
Christ, they could not, of course, admit the corporeal resurrection 
of all men ; and therefore understood it spiritually of the interior 
vivification of the heart by the spirit of Christ. Undoubtedly this 
perversion of doctrine on the part of the Gnostics is to be referred 
to their belief in another being besides God. While they regarded 
God as a pure spirit, the fulness of all good and beauty, they 
looked upon matter as another being, the source of everything cor- 
poreal and visible, as also of all evil. It was from a mixttre of the 
spiritual and the material that this world originated, and particu- 
larly man, who at one time displays so much that is lovely and ele- 
vated, at another so much that is low and base. Thus the only 
way to purify and sanctify man was, that-he should be gradually 
freed from everything material, and by the divine germs of life 
within him, be brought back to God. It is easy to imagine what a 
distorted view ofall the doctrines of salvation must be produced by 
such an idea, since holy writ nowhere, countenances the opinion that 
evil resides in matter, but rather expressly refers it to the will of 
the creature, who, by disobedience to the holy will of the Creator, 
has destroyed in himself and about him the harmony which origin- 
ally prevailed in the whole universe. 

In this condition of things, then, when Jewish Christians, Mar- 
cionites, and Gnostics, to say nothing of other insignificant sects, 
were disturbing the unity of the church, it was seen to be neces- 
sary that every effort should be exerted to uphold the purity of the 

apostolic doctrines. But as, at the time when these sects became 
very powerful, the apostles were no longer upon earth, no direct ap- 
peal could be made to their authority, whenever oral tradition wag 
adduced against them, these heretics appealed themselves to pre- 
tended communications from the apostles. The Gnostics in par- 
ticular, asserted that the deep wisdom which they taught in their 
schools was communicated by the apostles to only a few 7 wey 
simple Christian truth alone, they supposed was only for the multi- 
tude. What remained, therefore, since appeal to oral tradition 
from the apostles was of no avail, but reference to written authority P 
This could not be altered and falsified like oral language ; it was 
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better suited to be a fixed, unchangeable norm and rule of faith, 
and could therefore be employed with exceeding force and eficioneg 
against all heretics. Thus the time was now come when a sifting 
and separation of the many professedly Christian writings scattered 
abroad in the church was necessary. Moreover, the dif oren: sects 
of heretics had all sorts of forged writings among, them, in which 
their peculiar opinions were prevented in the names of celebrated 
prophets and apostles. Against such writings explicit declaration 
must be made, in order to preserve the true seen doctrine from 
mixture with erroneous and confused notions, As of course, how- 
ever, individual fathers of the church could have but little influence 
against the established sects of heretics, it was felt to be necessary 
that real Christians should be more closely and intimately united, 
and from the endeavour consequently made sprang the so-called 
catholic, 1. e., universal church. The teachers of the church, as well 
as the laity, agreed together in the avowal of certain doctrines, 
which afterwards formed their creed, or the so-called apostolic sym- 
bol, because in them the true apostolic doctrines were stated in op- 
position to heretics. Thus it became practicable to set firm bounds 
to the tide of corruption ; and thus the various sects were gradually 
suppressed by the preponderant influence of the universal church. 
Still some of them lasted down to the fifth and sixth centuries, 
This sifting of the various Christian writings demands a more 
careful consideration. It has been before remarked that certain 
edifying productions of estimable fathers, e. g., Clement of Rome, 
Hermas and others, were publicly read along with those of the 
apostles. Still, however profitable the perusal of these writings 
might be, the bishops of the Catholic church correctly felt that they 
could be of no service against heretics, as these would not allow 
them any weight. Since, however, they commonly acknowledged 
the writings of the apostles, these and these alone could be appealed 
to in confutation of them. All such writings, therefore, as were al- 
lowed to be the compositions of other authors were first separated 
from the rest.: If this had not been done, it would have remained 
uncertain in all subsequent time what books were properly to be 
regarded as pure sources of apostolic doctrine ; and at the time of 
the Reformation it would not have been so eaay to restore the true 
uncorrupted doctrine of Christ by means of the Scriptures, as it ac- 
tually was, on account of the circumstance that the genuine Scrip- 
tures were possessed in a separate, fixed collection. Now, in the 
endeavour to gather the genuine apostolic writings together by them- 
selves, some of them were very easily distinguished from the rest 
as the apostolic productions. These were called universally-admitted 
writings ; in Greek homologoumena, Among these were reckoned 


the four Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John ; the Acts of 
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the Apostles ; the Epistles of the Apostle Paul to the Romans, Co- 
rinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and Thes- 
salonians, to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon ; and lastly, two Hpis- 
tles of John and Peter, viz., only the first and largest of both 
apostles. Among these writings, it is true, there appear two which 
were not composed by apostles, 7. e., by members of the first circle 
of twelve men which our Lord Jesus gathered about him. [It is to 
be observed that Paul ranked with these in authority, partly because 
of his immediate call by the Lord (Acts ix.), and partly on account 
of his extended and blessed labours in behalf of the church.] We 
mean the Gospel of Mark andthe work of Luke. We say the work 
of. Luke, for Luke’s Gospel and his Acts of the Apostles do but 
make two halves of the same work, as is plain from the commence- 
ment of the Acts, here was no scruple on the part of the Catho- 
lic church to class these two works of assistants of the apostles with 
those really apostolic, because both wrote under the influence and 
approval of apostles. According to the unanimous account of the 
most ancient Christian Fathers, Mark wrote under the guidance of 
Peter, and Luke under that of Paul, so that Mark’s was regarded as 
the Petrine, and Luke’s as the Pauline Gospel. 

These universally-received writings of the apostles were divided 
into two collections, First, the four Gospels’by themselves formed 
a collection called the Gospel. For, although this collection con- 
tained four narratives of our Lord’s life, they were not regarded as 
different writings, but only as different aspects, or, so to speak, sides 
of one and the same work. Hence an ancient Father of the church, | 
Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons in France, terms the four Gospels, the 
one four-formed or four-sided Gospel. The othér writings consti- 
tuted a second collection, which was termed the apostle, or the 
preaching of the apostle. Probably the name took its rise from the 
fact, that at first the Epistles of Paul alone were collected together, 
and he was called the apostle, by way of eminence, especially in 
Europe, on account of his active labours. To this collection of 
Pauline Hpistles the Acts of the Apostles were added subsequently, 
because it formed, as it were, an introduction to the Epistles, con- 
taining an account of Paul’s travels and labours in the vineyard of 
our Lord. Later still were also added the two larger Epistles of 
John and Peter, 

Besides these generally admitted writings, there were others, 
which were indeed regarded by many as apostolic, but as to which 
some estimable persons entertained doubts, viz., the Second and 
Third Epistles of John, the Second Epistle of Peter, the Epistles 
of James and Jude, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and John’s Apo- 
calypse. Hence these were termed disputed writings, in Greek, 

_Antilegomena. About the close of the second or the commence- 
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ment of the third century, most of the fathers of the Catholic 
church became united in believing the genuineness and apostolic 
origin of all these writings excepting the Epistles to the Hebrews 
and the Apocalypse. A third small collection was now formed of 
these epistles, and into it were transferred the two larger Epistles 
of John and Peter, which were at first contained in the second col- 
lection. Consequently, the third comprised seven Epistles, which 
were called the seven Catholic, ¢. e., universally-admitted Epistles, 
in contra-distinction from the various rejected writings. Out of 
these collections there now remained, therefore, only the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and the Revelation of John. In regard to the Epis- 
tle, as has been already mentioned, no doubt was entertained of its 
genuineness ; the only controversy was, whether Paul was its author 
or not. At last, the opinion that it was Pauline prevailed, and it 
was introduced into the collection of Pauline Epistles ; though, as 
the collection was already made up, it was placed at the end, after 
the small Epistle to Philemon, In the Lutheran version of the 
Bible, however, the Epistle obtained another place, viz., between 
the Third Epistle of John and the Epistle of James, for reasons 
which will be stated hereafter.’ The whole question, therefore, in 
regard to the Epistle to the Hebrews was of little consequence; for, 
if Paul did not write it, it is certain that the author of it wrote un- 
der his guidance (as will be shown more at length in the sequel), 
and the case is the same with this Epistle as with the Gospels of 
Mark and Luke. It is otherwise, however, with the history of the 
Apocalypse, which also will be particularly related hereafter. Al- 
though it has the oldest and most trustworthy witnesses in its be- 
half, indeed beyond most of the writings of antiquity, it still 
early met with numerous assailants, on account of its contents. 
True, many did not exactly regard it as spurious ; they only main- 
tained that it was written, not by John the Evangelist, but by an- 
other man of less note, bearing the same name. Others, however, 
felt such excessive dislike towards the book, that they declared it 
must have been composed by the worst of heretics. Yet here, too, 
truth fortunately obtained the victory, and the genuine apostolic 
character of this elevated production of prophetic inspiration was at 
last acknowledged, As the three smaller collections were already 
made up: nothing remained but to place it at the end of them all. 
This was precisely the position to which the Apocalypse belonged ; 
for, considering the Gospels to be, as, it were, the root of the tree 
of life exhibited in the whole New Testament, and the Hpistles as 
the branches and blossoms, the Apocalypse may be regarded as the 
fully ripened fruit. It contains a picture of the development of 
God’s church down to the end of time, and therefore forms the con- 
clusion of the Bible as properly as Genesis forms its commencement 
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In order that the various writings and small collections might 
‘ be permanently united, the smaller divisions were entirely given 
up in the fourth century, and henceforward there was but one great 
collection, containing all the New Testament writings. A decisive 
decree on this point was issued by a council held in the year 393, 
at Hippo, now Bona, in Africa. In itself considered, this union of 
the smaller collections into a single large one is of no consequence, 
and hence, too, it is of none that it took place at so late a period ; 
for, as early as.during the third century and the commencement of 
the fourth, there was entire unanimity in regard to all essential 
questions concerning the books of the New Testament, as the fol- 
lowing particular history of them will evince. Still there was this 
advantage arising from the union of the apostolic writings into one 
body, viz., that they were in a more safe and determinate form, and 
might now be placed with the Old Testament as a complete second 
part of holy writ. 
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Or the three smaller collections of the writings of the New 
Testament, which, as we have before stated, were in use in the 
ancient church, none can be traced further back than that of the 
Gospels. We find so many and so weighty.testimonies in its be- 
half, that it would seem as though Providence designed that this 
palladium of the church should be in a special manner secure against 
all attacks, Not only is it the case that some of the most ancient 
fathers testify to its existence, as, e.g., Tertullian, Clement of 
Alexandria, Irenaeus, Justin Martyr (all of whom lived in the 
second century after Christ, and were preceded only by the so-called 
apostolic fathers) ; but, moreover, the witnesses in its behalf be- 
longed to all parts of the ancient church. Tertullian lived in Car- 
thage; Clement in Egypt ; Irenaeus was born in Asia Minor, and 
became bishop of Lyons in France; Justin Martyr was born in 
Palestine (in Flavia Neapolis, otherwise called Sichem), but taught 
in Rome. Thus the testimonies in favour of the collection of the 
Gospels come from all the chief stations in the ancient church ; and 
this circumstance, of course, supposes its very general diffusion. 
The greatest number of testimonies, all proceeding from one pro- 
vince, would not be of so much weight as these coincident declara~ 

_ tions from the most various parts of the world, as to the currency 
of the Gospels. A circumstance, however, still more important than 
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these testimonies from different parts of the ancient church is, that 
. not only the members of the Catholic orthodox church, but the 
heretics also, were familiar with our Gospels. If it be considered, 
what violent mutual animosity there was between the fathers of the 
Catholic church and the heretics ; that one party would not adopt 
or receive anything at all from the other, but was rather disposed 
to reject it, for the very reason that it came from so detested a quar- 
ter; no one can help seeing in the circumstance that both the 
Catholic church and the heretics were familiar with the collection 
of our Gospels—an uncommonly cogent proof of its genuineness and 
great antiquity. For, had it been formed after the rise of these 
sects, either within the pale of the Catholic church, or in the midst 
of this or that party of heretics, it would be wholly inexplicable, 
how it could have been introduced into these sects, from the church, 
or, vice versa, into the church from these sects. Thus the collection 
of our Gospels must at all events have taken place before such sects 
arose ; for on no other ground can it be explained how these books, 
which were generally known and used before open rupture in the 
church, should have been admitted as genuine by both parties alike. 
Now the sects of the Gnostics and Marcionites originated as early 
as the beginning of the second century ; and from this circumstance 
we are entitled to regard the collection of the Gospels as in exist- 
ence ata period very near the times of the apostles. Besides the 
heretics, moreover, we find pagans acquainted with the collection 
of the Gospels. We refer particularly to Celsus, a violent opponent 
to Christianity, against whose attacks it was defended by Origen. 
It is true this man did not live till about two hundred years after 
the birth of Christ (we do not know the precise period) ; but it is, 
notwithstanding, a decisive evidence of the general diffusion and 
acknowledgment of the Gospels throughout the church, that they 
are cited and assailed by pagan opponents as official sources of the 
Christian doctrines. For, had Celsus been aware that Christians 
themselves did not acknowledge these writings, it would have been 
an absurd undertaking to refute the Christians from the contents 
of the books. 

Further, it is a wholly peculiar circumstance in the history of the 
Gospels, and one which goes a great way to sustain their genuine- 
ness, that we nowhere find, in any writer of any part of the ancient 
world any indication that only a single one of the four Gospels was 
in use, or even known to’exist separately. -All possessed the entire 
collection of the Gospels, It is true there is one writer, Papias, 
bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, concerning whom there is no ex- 
press statement that he had all the four Gospels. But the manner 
in which Eusebius speaks respecting him in his Church History is 
such that there is nothing questionable in this silence. Eusebius 
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adduces from a work of Papias, now not extant, some notices of 
Matthew and Mark., It is certainly true that nothing is said of 
Luke and John; but this is undoubtedly because the ancient 
bishop had not made any particular observations on these two 
Gospels. His silence respecting them is the less an evidence that 
he was not acquainted with them, as the theatre of the labours of 
Papias was in the vicinity of Ephesus, where John lived so long, 
and moreover wrote his Gospel. On this account Papias must 
necessarily have been acquainted with it. Husebius, moreover, re- 
marks, in the same place, that Papias was acquainted with the first 
Epistle of John, How much rather, then, with his Gospel ? Thus 
Eusebius says nothing concerning Luke and John, only because it 
was a matter of course that Papias was familiar with them, and the 
latter had not said anything special in regard to their origin. There 
were, moreover, some heretics who made use of but one Gospel, ¢. g., 
Marcion used Luke, and the Ebionites Matthew; but they had 
special reasons for doing so in their doctrinal opinions. They did 
not, by any means, deny the three other Gospels to be genuine ; 
they only asserted that their authors were not true disciples of our 
Lord. Marcion held the erroneous notion that all the disciples, 
with the exception of Paul, still continued half Jews. The Jewish 
Christians maintained that all the disciples, except Matthew, had 
strayed away too far from Judaism, and on that account did not 
receive their writings. In this state of the case there is clear evi- 
dence from their opinions also that the Gospels are genuine, and 
were in that day generally diffused in the church. Now, as the col- 
lection of our four Gospels existed so very early and so universally, 
the inquiry occurs, how it could have originated ? Shall we say 
that a particular individual or church may have formed it, and it 
may then have spread itself everywhere abroad ? This supposition 
seems to be countenanced by the circumstance of the general uni- 
formity as to the order of the four Gospels. A very few MSS. place 
John next to Matthew, in order that the writings of the apostles 
may be by themselves. Clearly, however, this transposition arose 
from the fancy of some copyist, and has no historical foundation, 
There is still, therefore, positive authority for the universally received 
arrangement. The most weighty circumstance against the opinion 
that the first collection of the Gospels was made in a particular 
place, and diffused itself abroad from thence, is, that we have no 
account respecting such a process, though we should expect one, 
from the fact that John lived, and moreover wrote his Gospel, at so 
late a period. ‘or this reason had the Evangelist John himself, as 
some suppose, or any other man of high authority in, the church, 
formed the collection of the Gospels, we should, one would think, 
have had an account of its formation, as it could not have taken 
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place before the end of the first or commencement of the second 
century, which period borders very closely on that from which we 
derive so many accounts concerning the Gdspels. But this same 
circumstance that we read nothing at all respecting a collector of 
the Gospels, that writers have been left to conjecture in regard to 
the manner in which the collection of them was made, leads to an- 
other view of its formation, which casts the clearest light on the 


genuineness of the books. It is in the highest degree probable that. 


our Gospels all originated in capital cities of the Roman empire. 
Matthew probably wrote his in Jerusalem, the centre of Judaism, 
where also, as appears from the Acts of the Apostles, a large 
Christian church was early gathered. Mark and Luke undoubtedly 
wrote in Rome, the political centre of the empire, to which innu- 
merable multitudes of men thronged from all quarters of the world 
for the transaction of business. In this city, too, a flourishing 
Christian church was early formed, as is seen from the Epistle of 
Paul to the Romans, which was written before Peter or Paul, or 
any apostle, had visited Rome. Lastly, John wrote at Ephesus, a 
large and thriving city of Asia Minor. It was the residence of 
many learned and ingenious heathen. The large church at Ephesus 
was, according to the Acts, founded by Paul. It was fostered by 
the labours of John. Now, let it be considered how many thousands 
must consequently have been most exactly aware who wrote the 
Gospels, and it will be perceived that these circumstances afford 
weighty evidence of their genuineness, particularly as there is not to 
be found in a single ancient writer the faintest trace of any doubt in 
regard to it ; for the heretics, who, as we have remarked, disputed 
the Gospels in part, did not deny their genuineness (they rather 
fully admitted it), but only their obligatory authority. Now, as 
very active intercourse was maintained among the Christians of the 
ancient church, partly by constant epistolary communications, and 
partly by frequent personal visits, nothing is more natural than the 
supposition that the Christians of Jerusalem very soon transmitted 
the Gospel of Matthew, which was composed in the midst of them, to 
Rome, Ephesus, Alexandria, and other places, and that, on the other 
hand, those of Rome and Ephesus also transmitted the writings com- 
posed among them to the other churches. In every church there 
were archives, in which were deposited important documents. Into 
these archives of the church the Gospels were put, and as only these 
four Gospels were composed or vouched for by apostles, the collection 
of Gospels took its rise not in this or that place, but in every quarter 
simultaneously. This statement of the matter is, in the first place, 
strictly in accordance with the circumstances known to us in regard 
to the ancient church, and also the only one capable of explaining 
satisfactorily the existence of the collection in everybody’s hands, 
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while no one knew how and whence it originated. As, further, we 
find no other Gospel -but these in general use, it is clearly evident 
that only these four were of apostolic origin. It is true we find in 
circulation in individual churches Gospels which appear to have 
differed from our own, e. g., the church at Rhossus in Cilicia, a pro- 
vince of Asia Minor, made use of a Gospel of Peter, and in Alexan- 
dria one called the Gospel of the Egyptians was current. It is 
possible, however, that these two writings were either the same or at 
least were very nearly allied, and also bore close affinity to our 
Mark ; and in that case their use is as easily accounted for as the 
use of Matthew and Luke by the Ebionite and Marcionite sects in 
Recensions somewhat altered from the original. 

From this cursory view of the evidence in favour of the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels, it cannot but be admitted, that no work can 
be adduced, out of the whole range of ancient literature, which has 
so many and so decisive ancient testimonies in its behalf as they. 
It is therefore, in reality, a mere laboured effort to try to maintain 
and demonstrate the spuriousness of the Gospels. Since, however, 
this attempt is made, it may reasonably be inquired: Whence ts 
derived any occasion for doubt 2? Is not everything, without excep- 
tion, in favour of their genuineness ? We cannot but say, that no 
thorough, serious-minded scholar, would ever have denied the genu- 
ineness of the Gospels, had not the question in regard to their genu- 
ineness been conjoined with another investigation of extreme diffi- 
culty and intricacy. In the ardent endeavour to get rid of this 
difficulty, scholars have been seduced into the invention of hypo- 
theses irreconcilable with the genuineness of the Gospels. They 
should, on the contrary, have set out invariably with the admission 
of their genuineness, as an irrefragable fact, and then have em- 
ployed only such modes of solving the difficulty above alluded to as 
were based on the supposition of their genuineness. The difficulty 
is this. On a close comparison of the first three Gospels we dis- 
cover a very striking coincidence between them. This is exhibited, 
not merely in the facts and the style, but also in the order of narra~ 
tion, in the transitions from one narrative to another, and in the 
use of uncommon. expressions, and other things of the same cha- 
racter. Further, the coincidence is interrupted by just as striking 
a dissimilarity, in such a.manner that it is in the highest degree 
difficult to explain how this coincidence and this dissimilarity, as it 
is exhibited in the Gospels, can have originated. This is a purely 
learned investigation, which writers should have quietly prosecuted 
as such, without allowing it to influence the question respecting the 
genuineness of the Gospels. Such has been its influence, however, 
that some scholars suppose a so-called Protevangelion, or original 
Gospel, which the apostles, before they left Jerusalem, and ‘scat- 
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tered themselves abroad over the whole earth, prepared, in order to 
serve as a guide to them in their discourses. This writing is sup- 
posed to have contained the principal events of the life of our Lord. 
It was carried into all lands by the apostles. Now, in these differ- 
ent countries, it is said by the defenders of this hypothesis, additions 
were gradually made to this original Gospel. These were at first 
short, and thus arose the Gospels of the Jewish Christians, the 
Marcionites, and others ; afterwards they became longer, and in 
this way, at last, our Gospels were produced. Now, as it cannot be 
stated by whom these additions were made, this view is really equi- 
valent to making our Gospels spurious, ‘for, according to it, only 
the little portion of them which existed in the brief original Gospel 
is of apostolic authority. But, setting aside the fact that the hy- 
pothesis must be false, for this very reason, because it opposes the 
genuineness of the Gospels, which can be demonstrated by historical 
proof ; this theory has been, moreover, of late utterly discarded by 
learned men on other grounds. In the first place, no ancient Chris- 
tian writer exhibits any acquaintance with such an original Gospel ; 
and is it conceivable that the knowledge of so remarkable a work 
should have been totally lost ? Then, too, the idea that a guide 
was composed by the apostles for themselves, in order to preserve 
unity in doctrine, is not at all suited to the apostolic period. At 
this period the Holy Spirit operated with its primeval freshness and 
power. This Spirit, which guided into all truth, was the means of 
preserving unity among the apostles. Not an individual of those 
witnesses to the truth needed any external written guide. Besides, 
this supposition solves the difficulty in question, respecting the 
coincidence of the Gospels, only in a very meagre and forced manner, 
while there is a much simpler way of reaching the same result far 
more satisfactorily. We must suppose more than one source of this 
characteristic of the first three Gospels. Sometimes one Evangelist 
was certainly made use of by another. This remark is applicable 
particularly to Mark, who undoubtedly was acquainted with and 
made use of both Matthew and Luke. Moreover, there existed short 
accounts of particular parts of the Gospel-history, such as narratives 
of particular cases of healing, relations of journeys, and the like, 
Now, when two Evangelists made use of the same brief account, 
there naturally resulted a resemblance in their history. Still, as 
each was independent in his use of these accounts, some variations 
also occurred. nally, much of the similarity between them arose 
from oral narrations. It is easy to believe that certain portions of 
the evangelical history, e.g., particular cures, parables; and dis- 
courses of our Lord, were repeated constantly in the very same way, 
because the form of the narrative imprinted itself with very great 
exactness on every one’s memory. In this manner the songs of 
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Homer and Ossian were long transmitted from mouth to mouth, 
Uniformity in an oral mode of narration is not sufficient of itself 
alone to explain the relation between the Gospels, because in prose 
it is impossible (in poetry it is much easier) to imprint on the 
memory minute traits and important forms of expression with so 
much exactness as would be necessary to account for the mutual 
affinity of the Gospels ; and, moreover, could their similarity be thus 
explained, the variations between them would only stand out in 
more troublesome relief. But that which cannot be effected by a 
single hypothesis, can be by that in conjunction with, others. And 
here, perhaps, we may see the true solution of a problem which has 
so long occupied the attention of theologians. But, whatever 
opinion be entertained on this point, the investigation of it must al- 
ways be kept aloof from the question of the genuineness of the Gos- 
pels, which should first be established or denied on historical 
grounds. Thus will the collection of the Gospels be secure from 
all danger. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE INDIVIDUAL GOSPELS AND THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


Or the four Gospels, that of Matthew holds the first place in the 
canon. The author of this first Gospel’ bore, besides the name of 
Matthew, that of Levi also (Matth. ix. 9; Mark ii. 14), and was the 
son of a certain Alpheus, of whom we have no further information. 
Of the history of Matthew very little is known, in addition to the 
accounts in the New Testament. After our Saviour called him 
from his station as receiver of the customs, he followed him with 
fidelity, and was one of the twelve whom Jesus sent forth to preach, 
His labours as an apostle, however, seem to have been wholly con- 
fined to Palestine ; for, what is related of Matthew’s travels in 
foreign countries is very doubtful, resting only on the authority of 
rather late ecclesiastical writings. But the information respecting 
him which is of most importance to our purpose is given with per- 
fect unanimity by the oldest ecclesiastical writers, who declare that 
Matthew wrote a Gospel. It is true that they likewise subjoin, 
equally without exception, that Matthew wrote in Hebrew, at Jeru- 
salem, and for believing Jews; and that this account must be cor- 
rect, we know from the fact that the Jewish Christians in Palestine, 
who spoke Hebrew, all made use of a Gospel which they referred to 
Matthew. This Hebrew Gospel did, indeed, differ from our Greek 
Gospel of Matthew, for it contained many things wanting in our 
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Gospel ; but still it was in general so exactly like the latter, that.a 
father of the fourth century, the celebrated Jerome, felt himself en- 
titled to treat the Hebrew Gospel expressly as Matthew’s. It isa 
singular circumstance, however, that, while all the fathers of the 
church declare Matthew to have written in Hebrew, they all, not- 
withstanding, make use of the Greek text as of genuine apostolic 
origin, without remarking what relation the Hebrew Matthew bore 
to our Greek Gospel ; for that the oldest fathers of the church did 
not possess Matthew’s Gospel in any other form than that in which 
we now have it, is fully settled. That we have no definite informa- 
tion on this point is undoubtedly owing to accidental causes ; but, 
since it is so, that we have not any certain account, we'can only 
resort to conjecture in regard to the mutual relation of the Greek 
and Hebrew Matthew. Existing statements and indications, how- 
ever, enable us.to form conjectures which, it is in the highest degree 
probable, are essentially correct. The idea that some unknown in- 
dividual translated the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, and that this 
translation is our canonical Gospel, is, in the first place, contradicted 
by the circumstance of the universal diffusion of this same Greek 
Gospel of Matthew, which makes it absolutely necessary to suppose 
that the translation was executed by some one of acknowledged in- 
fluence in the church, indeed, of apostolic authority. In any other 
case, would not objections to this Gospel have been urged in some 
quarter or other, particularly in the country where Matthew himself 
laboured, and where his writings were familiarly known? There is 
not, however, the slightest trace of any such opposition to it. Be- 
sides, our Greek Gospel of Matthew is of such a peculiar character, 
that’ it is impossible for us to regard it as.a mere version. Does a 
man, who is translating an important work from one language into 
another, allow himself to make alterations in the book which he is 
translating, to change the ideas it presents? Something of the 
kind must be supposed to have been done in the Greek Gospel of 
Matthew with regard to the Hebrew. This is beyond denial, if it 
be considered merely, how the quotations from the Old Testament 
are treated. These do not coincide either with the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament, or with the version in common use at the time 
of the apostles, viz., the Septuagint (which was executed by some 
learned Jews at Alexandria, several centuries before the birth of 
Christ) ; but rather exhibit an independent text of their own. Now,, 
as’ sometimes the argument is wholly based on this independent 
character of the text in the citations from the books of the Old Test- 
ament, and could not have accorded at all with the Hebrew Gospel 
of Matthew, it is clear that our Greek Gospel must be something 
else than a mere version. It is rather an independent work, though 
closely allied to the Hebrew Gospel of the apostle.. Now, since this 
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same work is universally regarded as an apostolic production, and 
as having been written by Matthew, there is no more simple and 
effectual mode of solving ali the characteristics of the Gospel, of _ 
Matthew, than to suppose that Matthew himself, when he had com- 

posed the Hebrew Gospel, executed likewise a free translation or new 

composition of it in the Greek language. It makes no essential dif- 

ference, if we suppose that a friend of Matthew wrote the Greek 

work under his direction and authority ; but Matthew’s authority 

must necessarily be supposed to have been the means of the diffu- 

sion of the Gospel, as otherwise it is inexplicable that there does not 

appear the faintest trace of any opposition to it. 

No definite objections can’ be made against our supposition that 
Matthew wrote a Greek Gospel besides his Hebrew one, A single 
circumstance, however, may appear strange, viz., that Papias, the 
ancient bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, whom we have before men- 
tioned, a man who was conversant with persons that had themselves 
seen and heard our Lord, informs us that every one endeavoured to 
translate the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew as well as he was able. 
Thus, according to this passage, our universally-received Greek 
transformation of the Hebrew Gospel was not commonly known in 
Phrygia, so that persons who did not very well understand Hebrew, 
made use, as well as they could, of the Hebrew Gospel. But the 
circumstance, that the Greek Gospel of Matthew was not yet cur- 
rent in the immediate vicinity of Papias, is no proof at all that it 
was not yet in existence. For, as Matthew’s work was already dif- 
fused throughout the church in the Hebrew language, and the Greek 
Gospel of Matthew corresponded with the Hebrew in every essential 
point, it was very natural that the Greek Gospel should be cireula- 
ted in a more dilatory manner ; and by some accident, it is probable, . 
it was particularly tardy in reaching Phrygia. As, however, in the | 

west generally, very few understood Hebrew, when the Greek Gospel 

of Matthew was once procured, that only was circulated there, and 
thus the Hebrew Gospel was completely lost in Europe. In Pales- 
tine alone, as the Hebrew was better understood, the Gospel in that 
language continued in use, though it was encumbered with divers 
foreign additions by the Jewish Christians. ' 

Thus the genuineness of the Gospel of Matthew is fully con- 
firmed on historical, grounds, aside from its position in the collection 
of the Gospels. Recent investigators have raised doubts in regard 
to its genuineness from internal considerations. They say, in par- 
ticular, that if the statements of Matthew, in the character of eye- 
witness (for he was one of the twelve apostles)} be compared with 
the descriptions of Mark, who does not write as an eye-witness, it 
will be evident that the advantage is on the side of the latter, 
Everything which Mark narrates is represented in go graphic a man- 
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ner that it is plain he derived his accounts from eye-witnesses ; 
while the narrative of Matthew, whom we are to regard as himself 
an eye-witness in respect to most of his relations, is dry, and with- 
out the least vivacity. This remark is perfectly correct. Com- 
parison of a few passages will at once show how much more minute 
and graphic are Mark’s descriptions than those of Matthew. This is 
particularly the case as to the accounts of cures. In these Mark 
frequently describes the circumstances of the sick person before and 
after the cure in so lively a manner as to make us imagine the scene 
really before us ; while Matthew, on the contrary, describes the oc- 
currence only in very general terms. Let a comparison be made in 
this view between the following accounts which Matthew and Mark 
give of the same occurrences : 


MArrTH. viii. 28—34. Mark vy. 1—19. 


“ And when he was come to the other “And they came over unto the other 
side, into the country of the Gergesenes, side of the sea, into the country of the Gad- 
there met him two possessed with devils, arenes. (This is another reading for Ger- 
coming out of the tombs, exceeding fierce, gesenes,) And when he was come out of 
so that no man might pass by that way. the ship, immediately there met him out of 
And behold they cried out saying,” &c. the tombs a man with an unclean spirit, 

who had his dwelling among the tombs; 
and no man could bind him, no, not with 
chains, because that he had been often bound 
with fetters and chains, and the chains had 
been plucked asunder by him, and the fetters 
broken in wieces; neither could any man 
tame him. And always, night and day, he 
was in the mountains, and tn the tombs, ery- 
ing and cutting himself with stones. But 
when he saw Jesus afar off, he ran and 
worshipped him, and cried with a loud voice, 
and said,” &e. 


Respecting their cure, Matthew merely Respecting his cure, Mark says (ver. 13 
says (ver. 32): ‘And he said unto them, and onward): “And forthwith Jesus gave 
Go. And when they were come out they them leave. And the unclean spirits went 
went into the herd of swine, and behold the out and entered into the swine,” &c. ‘And 
whole herd of swine,” &c. they (that were in the city and in the 

country) went out to see what it was that 
was done. And they come to Jesus, and 
see him that was possessed with the devil, 
and had the legion, sitting, and clothed, and 
in his right mind: and they were afraid.” 


ix. 18—26. v. 21—43. 


20. “ And behold a woman which was 25. “And a certain woman which had an 
diseased with an issue of blood twelve years, issue of blood twelve years, and had suffered 
came behind him, and plucked the hem of many things of many physicians, and had 
his garment.” spent all that she had, and was nothing bet- 

tered, but rather grew worse, when she had 
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heard of Jesus, came in the press behind, 
and touched his garment.” 

Moreover, the whole account contained 
in verses 29—33 is in Mark only. 


xiv. 1—12. vi. 14—20. 
Account of the execution of John the The whole narrative is given in Mark 
Baptist by Herod. with much more minuteness and vivacity. 


Such a difference in the style of, narration runs throughout 
Matthew and Mark; and it cannot well be denied that at first 
view there is something surprising in it. But careful examination 
of the object of the two Gospels plainly shows whence this different 
manner of narration in Matthew and Mark takes its rise, and thus 
does away with all the inferences which have been deduced there- 
from in opposition to the apostolic origin of Matthew. The reason 
why Mark describes the outward relations of our Lord’s life in so 
vivid and graphic a manner is, that it was his special design to por- 
tray Christ’s performance of the outward functions of his office. 
Hence, all which related to that, he details very carefully ; while 
whatever did not pertain thereto, he either entirely omits, as, e. g., 
the history of the childhood of Jesus, or communicates very briefly, 
as, e. g.,maany of our Lord’s larger discourses. Matthew, on the con- 
trary, makes it his chief object to communicate our Lord’s dis- 
courses. He commonly makes use of events only as points of sup- 
port for the discourses ; to which he, like John, directs special 
attention.. If it be considered, moreover, that the graphic nature 
of style is, in great part, owing to peculiar talent, such as is not be- 
stowed alike on all men, and such as was by no means requisite in 
every one of the apostles, there remains not a shadow of reason, why 
the want of vivacity, which is certainly exhibited in Matthew’s 
Gospel, should become a motive for denying its genuineness. In 
truth, moreover, there is no period at which a forgery of the Gospel 
in Matthew’s name is even conceivable. For it is demonstrable 
from the book itself that it must have been composed a few years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, and hence about sixty-six 
years after the birth of Christ. Now we find Matthew in use in the 
church before the close of the same century, at a time when John 
the Evangelist had but just died, and many disciples of the apostles 
were living and labouring in all parts of the world. How was it 
possible, in such circumstances, to introduce a work forged in the 
name of Matthew into so general currency, that not the very slight- 
est opposition should ever have been raised against it ? 

From what has been said it will have been inferred that the gen- 
uineness of Mark is not at all disputed. His graphic, lively manner 
has even been made to afford occasion for assailing the genuineness 
of Matthew. Nor, in truth, was there in ancient times the least 
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opposition to Mark’s Gospel. It was known to Papias of Hierapolis, 
Z. e., as early as the close of the first century, and there is an un- 
broken chain of evidence in its favour since that time. It is true, 
Mark’s work was, in all probability, written at Rome, at that time 
the capital of the known world, and therefore.a fixed and sure tra- 
dition as to the author of the work might be formed at once, and 
would easily diffuse itself everywhere abroad. Still, however, there 
is one thing which appears very remarkable in regard to the rapid 
diffusion and reception of Mark, viz., that it was a production whose 
author was not an apostle. John Mark, frequently called Mark 
only, was the son of a certain Mary who-had a house in Jerusalem 
(Acts xii. 12). Mark himself, as we are told in the Acts (xii. 25 ; 
xiii, 5; xv. 36 seq.), at first accompanied the Apostle Paul in 
his travels for the dissemination of Christianity. He afterwards 
attached himself to his kinsman Barnabas. At a later period, how- 
ever, we find him again in Paul’s company (2 Tim. iv. 11). Ac- 
cording to the fatheys, he was also, for a considerable time, closely 
connected with Peter, and was interpreter to the latter when he 
preached among the Greeks. He invariably, however, occupied a 
dependent situation, and on this account it is impossible that his 
name alone should have procured his Gospel an introduction into 
the church. But, as has been already mentioned, Mark did not 
write without apostolic authority. On the comatieaey, he was under 
the direction of the Apostle Peter. This is stated by the entire 
series of church-fathers during the second and third centuries, with 
perfect unanimity in the main ; and the statement is corroborated 
by the case of Luke, which was exactly similar. On this account, 
the Gospel of Mark was considered as originating with Peter, and 
such ‘individuals as were particularly attached to this apostle used 
Mark in preference to all others. Unfortunately, however, we have 
no minute accounts as to this matter, and hence do not know 
whether. these individuals corrupted the Gospel of Mark, as the 
Jewish Christians did that of Matthew, or not. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the so-called Gospel of the Egyptians was a corruption of 
Mark, though the fragments we have of it are not sufficient to en- 
able us to form a certain opinion on this point. 

As to Luke, we have more clear and certain evidence in this 
respect. We know that that sect which carried the sentiments of 
Paul to an erroneous extreme, the Marcionites, used only the Gos- 
pel of Luke, although Marcion was very well acquainted with the 
other Gospels, and regarded ‘them as genuine. They had, however, 
altered Luke in conformity with their opinions, and thus formed as 
it were, a new Gospel out of it, which, notwithstanding, still retained 
much resemblance to the cuginal. The reason why the Marcionites 
selected Luke was, that this “Gospel was written under the direction 
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of the Apostle Paul, who alone, in their opinion, was a genuine apos- 
tle of our Lord. Luke, as we know from the Acts of the Apostles, 
had travelled about with the apostle Paul for a long time, and, in 
particular, had also accompanied him to Rome. This is clear from 
the final chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. Connecting this fact 
with the conclusion of the work, it is perfectly evident when the 
Evangelist finished it. According to the last chapter, Paul was two 
years in confinement at Rome. Here Luke breaks off, without men- 
tioning the issue of his trial. Had this been concluded, should we 
not, of course, have had an account of the emperor’s decision respect- 
ing the great apostle of the Gentiles? It can be made very proba- 
ble, by circumstances deduced from another quarter, that Paul was 
liberated from his first imprisonment at Rome, and did not suffer as 
a martyr till he had been a second time placed in bonds. Luke, 
however, abruptly breaks off in the midst of his narrative, Now, as 
the Acts of the Apostles are only the second part of Luke’s work, 
the Gospel being the first (compare Luke i. ] with Acts.i. 1), the 
latter cannot have been written subsequently ; and probably, when 
Paul’s death was apprehended, Luke wrote down the accounts he 
had received from him or through him, in order to secure them to 
posterity. Then the apostle, who was still living, attested the 
purity and accuracy of the work, and from Rome, the great central 
point of the religious, as well as the political world, it speedily made 
its way into the churches, in every province of the vast Roman em- 
pire. Thus, it was not Luke’s name which procured for this Gospel 
its currency in the church, but the authority of the Apostle Paul. 
Without this, the work of Luke, with its two divisions, the Gospel 
and the Acts, would have been the less hkely to obtain general 
credit, because it purports to be a mere private production, addressed 
to a certain Theophilus. It is, indeed, very probable, that this 
Theophilus was a man of note, who was either already a member of 
the church, or at least well-disposed towards it; but still he was_ 
only a private man, whose name could have no weight with the 
whole church. He had, probably, already perused divers accounts 
concerning Christ, and the formation of the primitive churches, 
which, however, were not duly authentic and certain; and for this 
reason, Luke determined to compose for his use an authoritative 
history of the important events in our Lord’s life, and of the founda- 
tion of the churches, (Comp. Luke i. 1—4.) Under these circum- 
stances, it is not astonishing that, in the primitive church, there was 
no opposition either to Luke’s Gospel, or his Acts of the Apostles.’ 
The many and close relations of the writer, together with the apos- 
1 Qo far as the Acts of the Apostles speaks of the circumstances of Paul, it has a per- 


fect correspondence with Paul’s Epistles, as the latter have with the former. See this 
fact more fully developed in the fourth chapter of this treatise, 
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tolic authority in his behalf, were such evidence in favour of the 
work, that not a single valid suspicion could arise respecting its 
genuineness. 

Lastly, The circumstances in regard to the Gospel of John are 
particularly calculated to place its genuineness beyond dispute ; for 
John the Evangelist lived much longer than any of the other apos- 
tles. So far as we know, none of the others were alive after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, the Roman emperor, in the year 
70 a.p. John, however, survived it nearly thirty years, dying about 
the close of the first century, under the reign of the emperor Domi- 
tian. Hence, many Christians who had heard of our Lord’s farewell 
words to him (John xxi. 22, 23), believed that John would not die, 
an idea which the Evangelist himself declares erroneous. This be- 
loved disciple of our Lord, during the latter part of his life, as we 
know from testimonies on which perfect reliance may be placed, 
lived at Ephesus, in Asia Minor, where the Apostle Paul had found- 
ed a flourishing church, The importance of this church, about the 
year 64 or 75 a.p., is evinced by Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians ; 
and subsequently i was very much enlarged. It was in this subse- 
quent period that John wrote his Gospel. This is clear, first, from 
a comparison of the Gospel with the Revelation. This last work 
was written by John at an earlier period, before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. John’s style in this prophetic composition is not so 
thoroughly easy as we find it at a later period in the Gospel, which 
he must have written after longer intercourse with native Greeks, 
Again, John plainly had the three other Gospels before him when 
he wrote ; for he omits all which they had described with sufficient 
minuteness, ¢. g., the institution of the holy supper, and only relates 
that which was new respecting the life of his Lord and Master. , 
Hence, these must have been already composed, and also so gener- 
ally diffused, that John could presume them universally known in 
the church, Moreover, the persons to whom John’s work has spe- 
cial reference, viz., certain Gunostics, did not attain importance till 
Jerusalem was destroyed, and most of the apostles had left this 
world. Now, if we duly consider all these circumstances, it will be 
even more incredible in regard to John’s Gospel than any other, that 
it should have been forged in his name. From his being the sole 
surviving apostle, innumerable eyes were upon him and his move- 
ments. He lived and laboured in one of the chief cities of the known 
world, in which was a large church, and the vicinity of which was 
wholly peopled with Christians. We have an epistle of Pliny, a 
distinguished Roman officer of that region, written only a few years 
after the death of John the Byanselist, in which he describes the 
vast increase of the Christians in ae Minor, and lays before the 
emperor Trajan (the successor of the emperor in wh»se reign John’s 
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death took place) measures for preventing the further extension of 
their tenets. Now, how was it possible that in this state of things 
a work could be forged in John’s name ; or, supposing even that one 
might have been (though history says nothing of any such imposi- 
tion under the name of John),* how is it conceivable that no opposi- 
tion should have been made thereto, when many thousands were 
acquainted with John, and must have known exactly what he wrote, 
.and what he did not? Of such opposition, however, there is no- 
‘where the slightest trace. Not merely all teachers of the orthodox 
church, in all parts of the wide Roman empire, but also all heretics 
of the most various sects, make use of the work as a sacred valuable 
legacy bequeathed to the church by the beloved disciple ; and the 
few heretics who make no use of it, as, e. g., Marcion, still evince 
acquaintance with it, and regard it as a genuine work of John’s, but 
are impudent enough to deny that John himself had a correct 
knowledge of the Gospel, because he was too much of a Jew. 
Whether, as was the case with the other Gospels, John’s also was 
corrupted by the heretics, who felt that they were specially aimed 
at in it, is uncertain. The Gnostics, with the exception of Marcion 
(who, however, as has been already mentioned, is only improperly 
reckoned among the Gnostics), made most frequent use of John, as 
in their opinion specially favouring their spiritual ideas. We do 
not learn, however, that there existed in ancient times any Gospel 
of John corrupted by the Gnostics, as Luke’s Gospel was mutilated 
by Marcion. In modern times, it is true, a Gospel of John thus 
disfigured has come to public knowledge ; but the alterations in it 
originated at a late period in the middle ages. 

The doubts respecting the genuineness of John’s Gospel which 
have, nevertheless, been proposed in recent times, took their rise, 
like those in regard to Matthew, solely from its internal character. 
When once doubts were thus occasioned, endeavours were made to 
sustain them on historical grounds likewise. These, however, are 
of little weight,’ from the firmness of the foundation on which the 
Gospel rests. It was with John much as with Matthew, in regard 
to those characteristics which excited doubt of the genuineness of 
the book. It was correctly remarked, that John gives a different 
representation of our Lord from that presented by the first three 
Evangelists. In his Gospel, Christ’s actions and discourses appear, 


' There does exist in MS., it is true, a second apocalypse under John’s name; but 
this production appears to belong to a much; later period. There is also an apostolic 
history of older date, in which, however, John is only mentioned along with others; 
it is not ascribed to him. 

? The most weighty opponent of the genuineness of John has given the excellent ex- 
ample of publicly acknowledging that he has become convinced of the genuineness of 
this jewel of the church, and retracts his doubts, May this example find numerous 
imitators! 
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as it were, transfigured and spiritualized, while in the other Evan- 
gelists they appear in a costume more or less Jewish and national. 
Now, as it is not conceivable, it is said, that the same person should 
be so differently represented, and John, the beloved disciple of our 
Lord, would certainly not have portrayed his Master as other than 
he really was, while the description of the actions of Jesus (who 
appeared as a Jew among Jews, and in behalf of Jews), given in 
the accounts of the first three Evangelists, is much more conform- 
able to probability, the Gospel which bears John’s name must be 
of later origin. But here, as in regard to Matthew, it may be ob- 
served, that from a perfectly correct remark false conclusions have 
been deduced. It is indeed true that John exhibits the Saviour in 
a far more spiritual and glorified character than the first three 
Evangelists ; but this proves nothing, except that John was the 
most spiritual of the Evangelists. ‘The same individual may be re- 
garded and described very differently by different persons. Of this 
truth we have a remarkable example ina great character of Grecian 
antiquity. Socrates is represented to our view in his actions and 
discourses by two of his confidential pupils, Xenophon and Plato. 
And how entirely different is the description given of him by these 
two writers! In fact, these biographers may be. said to sustain 
very much-such a mutual relation as that of John and the first 
Evangelists. While Xenophon paid attention principally to the 
external acts of Socrates, Plato describes his spiritual character- 
istics. Now, if it was possible to represent a common human being 
of eminence in two very different lights, without doing violence to 
truth, how much rather might it be so in regard to one who was 
greater than Solomon, or than Socrates and his biographers. He 
who lived a purely heavenly life on earth, and spake words of eter- 
nal truth, could not but be very variously described, according to the 
characteristics of the human soul which received the rays of light 
proceeding from him. Each soul reflected his image according to 
its own profundity and compass, and yet each might be right. It 
was for this reason that more than one Gospel was included in the 
collection of the sacred writings, since only the presentation of dif- 
ferent portraitures together could prevent a partial view of our 
Saviour’s character. As it is only from connection of the accounts 
of Xenophon and Plato that we can obtain a complete picture of 
Socrates, so we cannot comprehend the life of our Lord, which 
affords so many different aspects, without uniting the peculiar traits 
scattered in all the four Gospels into one general portraiture. With 
all the difference of representation observable in the Evangelists, 
there are still resemblances and affinities enough to make it evident 
that they all had the same great personage in view. As John re- 
lates narratives of cures exactly like those in Matthew, Mark, and 
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Luke, so the Gospels of the latter contain passages which, in eleva- 
tion, depth, and richness of thought, are not inferior to our Lord’s 
discourses in John, and indeed resemble them in phraseology. 
Among these is the lofty and astonishingly beautiful passage, 
Matth. xi, 25—30 :—“I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because thou hast-hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father, for so 
it seemed good in thy sight. All things are delivered unto me of 
my Father ; and no man knoweth the Son but the Father ; neither 
knoweth any man the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son will reveal him. Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you 
and learn of me ; for Iam meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls, For my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light.” He from whose mouth such language proceeded might cer- 
tainly be represented in such an aspect as John has given to Jesus, 
if the description were undertaken by one in some measure capable 
of appreciating a character of this nature; and that J ohn was thus 
capable is sufficiently clear from his Epistles, 2 

If, therefore, we look at the Gospels as a collection, or consider 
each ‘eeparatels we cannot but say that they are more strongly 
accredited and sustained by external and internal proofs than any 
other work of antiquity. ew writings have such ancient testi- 
monies in their favour, reaching back to the time of the authors; 
none have so many of them, so totally distinct, so corroborative of 
each other. While, then, the chief argument in behalf of the Scrip- 
tures generally, oe of the Gospels in particular, is the witness of 
the Holy Spirit, perceived in his heart by every believer as he pe- 
ruses the Scriptures (a point on which we shall enlarge at the close 
of our treatise) ; ; still, the possibility of proving on_ historical 
grounds the genuineness and primitive character of the Gospels is a 
great additional cause of gratitude, inasmuch as it removes occa- 
sions of distrust, particularly from weak and doubting minds, and 
affords motives for the confirmation of their faith, 





CHAPTERIV. 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 


Aone with the collection of the eee ae there existed at: an 
early period of the church, as was related above,’ a collection of 
Paul’s Epistles called the Apostle, In the lives of Irenaeus, Tertul- 


' Comp. Chap i 
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lian, and Clement of Alexandria, who were all acquainted with and 
used it, this collection contained thirteen Epistles, viz. the Epistle 
to the “Romans, two to the Corinthians, those to the Galatians, 

Ephesians, Philippians; and Colossians, two to the Thessalonians, 

two to Timothy, and those to Titus acid Philemon, The Epistle to 
the Hebrews was not inserted in this collection, because opinions 
were not united as to its origin. (See Chap. vi. below). Half a 
century before the time of the fathers just mentioned, we find a col- 
lection of Pauline Epistles in the hands of Marcion. that extrava- 
gant reverer of the Apostle Paul. He was born in Asia Minor, 

where, as is well known, the Apostle Paul had long lived sid 
laboured, and was highly reverenced, Thence Marcion went to 
Rome, carrying with him the collection of Pauline Epistles which he 
had made use of in Asia. This, however, contained but ten 
Epistles ; there were wanting the three commonly termed pastoral 
letters, viz., the two to Timothy and that to Titus ; called pastoral 
letters, because in them Paul gives directions to spiritual pastors in 
regard to the suitable performance of. their official duties. The 
small Epistle to Philemon was known to him, because it stood in 
close connexion with the Epistle to the Colossians ; but the three 
pastoral letters seem to have been diffused but slowly, as indepen- 
dent private productions, and hence, also, not to have been inserted 
in the original collection, How the collection of the Pauline 
Epistles, in the form in which we now have it, originated, is un- 
known, and has not yet been satisfactorily accounted for by any 
conjecture. For the supposition that, like the collection of the 
Gospels, it originated in different places at once, merely by the, 
gradual transmission thither of the Epistles of Paul as fast as they 
were composed, is forbidden by the circumstance that, as can be 
proved, they are not arranged in the order of their composition. 
The collection cannot, however, have been accidentally formed ; for 
it is clear that a certain plan has been followed. At the beginning 
are placed the Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians, distinguish- 
ed for their length and internal importance ; then follows a letter to 
several churches in a whole province, the Epistle to the Galatians ; 
then the smaller Epistles to churches in particular cities, to the 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and Thessalonians ; lastly, come 
the Epistles to private persons. Moreover, had the collection of 
them been left to accident, sometimes one arrangement would have 
been adopted and sometimes another, which is not the case, the 
order having been the same that we now observe, as far back as the 


1 We find very few traces of a different arrangement of the Epistles of Paul: a dif- 
ferent one, however, is followed in an old catalogue of the books of the New Testament, 
probably pertaining to the church at Rome. It is called Murotori’s Catalogue, from an 
Italian abbot of that name who discovered the MSS. which contained it. 
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second century. As, therefore, the order of the Epistles was evi- 
dently the work of design, and its general reception throughout the 
church indicates that it proceeded from some authoritative source, 
the most reasonable supposition is, that the Apostle Paul himself 
made the collection. -During the second imprisonment at Rome, to 
which, as we shall see heréafter, it is highly probable that the 
apostle was subjected, he may have collected together the ten 
Epistles, as being the principal ones of a doctrinal nature which he 
had as yet written, in order to bequeath them as a legacy to the 
church. It was in this original form that Marcion possessed the 
collection." After the collection was made up, near the close of his 
life, Paul wrote the three pastoral letters, which were. afterwards 
added to the original collection, and naturally placed last. By ac- 
cident Marcion had not become acquainted with these letters, and 
therefore retained the most ancient form of the ceHection of Paul’s 
Epistles. A very weighty testimony in favour of this view is pre- 
sented in the second Epistle of the Apostle Peter, who, at near the 
conclusion of his letter, says: “ And account that the long-suffer- 
ing of our Lord is salvation ; even as our beloved brother Paul 
also, according to the wisdom given unto him, hath written unto 
you ; as also in all (his) Epistles, speaking in them of these things ; 
in which are some things hard to be understood, which they that are 
unlearned and unstable wrest,” &c. (2 Pet. iii, bs, 16). According 
to the first Epistle of Peter a 1, comp. 2 Pet. iii. 1), Peter wrote to 
the Christians in Pontus, Gainua: and other provinces of Asia 
Minor, to which also Paul’s Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
and Colossians are directed. Peter, therefore, might presume that 
his readers were acquainted with these. The expression ail (his) 
Epistles, however, clearly indicate a collection of Epistles. Other- ° 
wise, there is something of indefiniteness in it. Paul, no doubt, 
wrote more Epistles during his life than we now possess. But most 
of his Epistles were not exactly adapted for general diffusion. The 
expression, all (his) Epistles, must therefore have reference to a col- 
lection of the apostle’s letters, which could be read through. If it 
be also considered that Peter was in Paul’s company in Rome, and 
that consequently he would naturally have had acquaintance ‘with 
the collection of his Epistles, it will be plain that this passage is 
hardly intelligible, except on the supposition that a collection of 
Paul’s Epistles was already in existence.” It is true the genuine- 

1 According to the account of Epiphanius, it is true, the order of the ten Epistles in 
Marcion’s Canon was different from that in ours, viz., Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, 
Thessalonians, Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon, and Philippians. If this statement be 
credited, it must be allowed that Marcion’s collection originated independently of ours. 

2 Some may think that too much is inferred by the author from Peter’s expression, 


and, indeed, it must be admitted, that to say that Peter’s language is hardly intelligible, 
except on the supposition of an existing collection of Paul’s Epistles, is somewhat ex- 
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ness of the second Hpistle of Peter is now disputed, and certainly 
much that is of an imposing nature can be alleged against it. Still, 
however, all that can be said does not, I am convinced, demonstrate 
its spuriousness, while there is certainly much evidence of its genu- 
ineness. At any rate, this mention of a collection of Paul’s Epistles 
should not be urged against the genuineness of the second Hpistle 
of Peter, as all acknowledge that nothiug certain is known in regard 
to the foudialied of this collection. But on these points we will 
speak more at large hereafter. 

If it be admitted, however, that Paul himself made the collec- 
tion of his Epistles, or at least, caused it to be made at Rome under 
his direction, we have then an explanation of the fact, that in regard 
to the genuineness of this collection, as in regard to that of the 
Gospels, not the slightest doubt was ever expressed. Members of the 
Catholic church in all parts of the world, as also of the various sects, 
make use of the collection and of the individual Epistles, without . 
allowing themselves to intimate the smallest doubt in regard to 
them. Now, this undeniable fact is wholly irreconcilable with the 
supposition that all or any Epistles in the collection are spurious. 
Indeed, the first supposition, that all the Epistles of Paul are spu- 
rious, has never been maintained, and never can be, except in de- 
spite of all history. But even the idea that one or two spurious, 
forged Epistles may have obtained a place in the collection, is 
hardly to be reconciled with the universal acknowledgment of all 
the Epistles in the church of ancient times. Consider only, how 
universally Paul was known in the early church! From Spain 
(which in all probability he visited), he had travelled about through 
Italy and all Greece to the remotest countries of Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Arabia ; he had resided for years in some of the large cities of 
the then Jcnown world, in Rome, Corinth, Thessalonica, Ephesus, 
Antioch, Caesarea, Jerusalem ; he had everywhere founded numer- 
ous churches, and maintained the most active intercourse with them. 
How, then, when he was so well known, could a work be forged in 
his name, with any prospect of its being generally acknowledged ? 
The impossibility of this occurrence is the more evident, from the 
fact that all Paul’s Kpistles are addressed to important churches, 
or to persons living in well-known places. If those who received 
the Hpistles were not always designated, then, it might’ be supposed 
travagant. Our English translation, by inserting ,the word his in the phraseology of 
Peter, has somewhat modified the sense of the original, and weakened the force-df Ols- 
hausen’s remarks. The Greek expression is, év macat¢ raic émtotodaic, @. ¢., perhaps, in 
all the Epistles. Now, though it would give an intelligible sense to these moins to sup- 
pose that Peter meant to make his observation concerning Paul’s Epistles generally, of 
which he presumed some might, and some might not, have come to the knowledge of. 


those to whom he wrote; still, it can hardly,be disputed, that his Paraasolagy becomes 
much more natural, if we suppose a current collection of the Epistles.—T. 
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that some spurious ones obtained general circulation. No one, per- 
haps, could then say with certainty, whether Paul wrote such a 
particular Epistle or not ; for it is not conceivable that Paul should 
at once have told every body he knew how many Epistles he had 
written ; and thus one might be personally acquainted with Paul, 
and still, be deceived by an artfully-contrived Epistle. But take 
the case as it is. Were the Epistle to the Ephesians, against 
which, as we shall see, objections have been raised, really spurious, 
forged in Paul’s name, we readily admit that it might have been 
received as genuine in the whole church beside, for it is as like 
Paul’s Epistles as one egg is like another ; but could it have been 
acknowledged as genuine in Ephesus itself, and the Asiatic churches 
connected with the Ephesians ? Can we suppose that the Hphe- 
sians had so little regard for the great founder of their church, that 
they did not even know whether their beloved preacher had or had 
not written them a letter while in bonds ? And can they have been 
so totally wanting in sensibility to friendship and love, as not to 
preserve the apostle’s communication, when every man, at all sus- 
ceptible of emotions of friendship, is anxious to preserve what has 
been traced by a beloved hand ? It is hence plain, that a spurious 
Epistle to the Ephesians must have been known in Ephesus as 
what it really was, a forged production ; and it is impossible to sup- 
pose, that if the Epistle had been disputed by any considerable 
church, and particularly by the very one to which it purported to 
_ have been sent, the opposition should have been so completely sup- 
pressed. The declaration of the Ephesian church that they had re- 
ceived no such Epistle, that they had not the original in their 
archives, would have been sufficient to destroy its credit. 

To this it is added, that all the Epistles of Paul go beyond ge- 
neral expressions, such as may be easily invented ; that they exhi- 
bit a definite concrete’ purport, which has reference to the particular 
wants of each church, and its manifestations as to Christian life, 
Such representations of actual facts, in regard to the ancient 
churches, can have proceeded only from immediate contact with 
them, and consequently certify us of the genuineness of the Pauline 
Epistles. With all that is of a special nature, however, in each 
particular Epistle of Paul, there is observable, in all together, a 
uniformity of style, and a unity in doctrinal ideas, which wholly 
prevents suspicion respecting the genuineness of the epistolary col- 
lection, For the usual reason of forging writings in the name of 
another is, that the forger wishes to give currency to a favourite 


1 This term, in the sense in which it is here used, is borrowed from logic. In that 
science, it is known, abstract and concrete terms are contra-distinguished. An abstract 
term is one signifying some attribute, without reference to any particular subject; a con- 
crete term designates both the attribute and the subject to which it belongs.—T. 
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idea under some celebrated name. In no Epistle, however, is there 
any prominent idea which is remote from the circle of Pauline doc- 
trine, and seems to be a foreign idea clothed with the costume of 
Paul’s style. We rather find every where the same main thoughts 
which actuated the life of Paul, running through the entire collec- 
tion, and giving their stamp to the whole. 

The principal evidence, however, of the genuineness of the Paul- 
ine Epistles, regarded in a historical light, is the circumstance, that 
we can assign to the Epistles their exact places in the life of the 
Apostle Paul by following the Acts of the Apostles. Thus are they 
most fully and firmly bound one to another, and all to the Acts of 
the Apostles. This arrangement of the individual Epistles in ac- 
cordance with the thread of Paul’s life, is effected in such a man- 
ner as to show in chronological order the occasions of their composi- 
tion, and their strict relations to his known movements. 


Paul, the great apostle of the Gentiles, who, as is well known, 
was at first named Saul, was a native Jew of the tribe of Benjamin, 
and was born in Tarsus in Cilicia. In order to perfect himself in 
the knowledge of the law of his native country, he early betook him- 
self to Jerusalem, where he was taught by the celebrated Gamaliel. 
His zeal for the hereditary observances of his countrymen caused 
him to persecute the Christians, as soon as he had obtained knowl- 
edge of them, with all the vehemence of his fiery nature. At the 
death of Stephen, the first Christian martyr, he was busy keeping 
the clothes of his murderers while they stoned him. (Acts vii. 57 
seg.) From Jerusalem Paul betook himself to Damascus, to stir up 
the Jews there also against the Christians ; but the Lord Jesus ap- 
peared to him before the city in his divine glory, and showed him 
who it was that he persecuted. (Acts ix. 22—26). As Paul had 
not persecuted the Christians from intentional wickedness, or from 
carnal selfishness, contrary to his interior conviction, but rather with 
the honest idea that he was thereby doing God service, the divine 
light which enlightened his dark mind by this vision at once pro- 
duced an entire change in his feelings. With the same ardent zeal 
for truth and right which he had manifested in persecuting the 
Gospel, he now defended it; though his zeal was indeed purified 
and made holier by the Spirit of the Lord. After a season of quiet 
reflection and repose, such as he needed to perceive the greatness 
of that internal change which he had undergone, and the depth of 
the new principle of life within him, Paul began to make known the 
conviction he had just obtained. It was in Antioch (about 44 a. D.) 
that Paul began formally to preach ; and he taught in this city, 
along with Barnabas, a whole year. After a journey to Jerusalem, 
whither he carried money that had been collected for the poor in 
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that city, the elders of the church at Antioch designated him as a 
messenger to the Gentiles; and he with Barnabas set out on the 
first missionary expedition, about 45 a.p. It extended no farther 
than the neighbouring countries of Asia Minor. Paul travelled 
through Cyprus to Perga in Pamphylia, and Antioch in Pisidia, 
and returned through Lystra, Derbe, and Attalia by sea to Antioch. 
Consequently, on his first missionary enterprise, the apostle did not 
visit any of the cities or provinces to which he wrote Epistles. On 
his return to Antioch he found that some strict Jewish Christians 
had come thither from Jerusalem, and excited dissensions.. Paul 
had begun to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles, and in such a way 
as to dispense with the observance of the Mosaic law as a necessary 
duty. Many Jewish Christians could not rise to the level of this 
evangelical freedom in regard to the external law. Even Peter at 
first adhered so strenuously to the forms of Jewish practice, that 
nothing but a vision could bring him to see, that under the New 
Testament, the Mosaic law, in regard to meats, had lost its external 
importance. (Acts x. 11 seg.) In order to come to a fixed decision 
on this important point, the church at Antioch determined that 
Paul and Barnabas, with several companions, should proceed to 
Jerusalem to present this question before the Apostles. They there 
declared what God had wrought by them among the Gentiles; 
Peter testified the same in regard to his labours; and James, the 
brother of our Lord, showed that it was foretold, in the prophecies 
of Scripture, that the Gentiles likewise should be called into the 
church of God. On these grounds the apostles, with the elders and 
all the church at Jerusalem, determined to send deputies to Antioch 
with Paul and Barnabas, and communicated their judgment in a 
letter carried by them to the church at Antioch. This important 
transaction at Jerusalem, which publicly announced the character 
of Christianity as an universal religion, is called the council of the 
Apostles, It was held about the year 52 a.p. The decision of this 
apostolic body was of the utmost consequence to the Apostle Paul, 
as in his subsequent labours he had to contend constantly with nar- 
row-minded Jewish Christians, who wished to impose the Mosaic 
law upon the Gentiles also as essential to salvation. Against these 
Paul now advanced, not only his own personal influence, but the 
authority of all the apostles. This, at least, was effected thereby— 
that the supporters of the ceremonial law and its perpetual validity 
were compelled to secede from the universal apostolic church, and 
form themselves into a distinct sect. It is true, however, that their 
opposition to the Apostle Paul was continued with extreme obsti- 
nacy ; and we find in his Epistles numberlegs allusions to the perse- 
cutions which he encountered at their hand. | 

Soon after the apostolic council (53 a. p.) Paul undertook his 
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second great journey. He separated from Barnabas, who united 
with his kinsman Mark in preaching the Gospel. Paul took Silas 
as his companion instead of Barnabas. He directed his course first 

to the churches founded on his previous journey ; and thence on- 
ward to Galatia, and to Troas, on the western coast of Asia Minor. 

Thence the Lord conducted him by a vision in a dream, into Mace- 
donia, where he founded the church of Philippi ; and then went to 
Thessalonica, (Acts xvi. 10 seg. xvii. 1 seg.) Unfortunately, Paul 
could remain only about three weeks in the latter city, for, as he 
met with much success among the proselytes that had connected 
themselves with the Jewish synagogues, there arose an uproar 
against him among the Jews, who actually compelled him to leave 
the city, and flee to Berea. (Acts xvii. 10.) As, however, the 
Jews in this place likewise vented their rage against the apostle of 
our Lord, Paul betook himself to. Athens, where also some hearts 
were warmed by the fire of his preaching. He next proceeded on- 
ward to Corinth. Here, in one of the great cities of antiquity, 
where luxury and debauchery had reached their highest pitch, but 
where, on that very account, a strong desire for salvation was readily 
excited, Paul laboured with remarkable success for more thana year 
and a half. He found there a Jewish family from Rome, Aquila, 
and his wife Priscilla, celebrated in the history of the ancient church. 
As Aquila pursued the same craft with Paul, the latter lived and 
wrought with him, and besides discoursed in the house of a certain 
Justus. From hence Paul wrote the first Epistles among those 
still, preserved to us, viz., the two Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
Now, if we compare the tenor of the Epistles with the situation of 
the apostle, and their relation to the church at Thessalonica, we 
shal] find them throughout conformable to the circumstances. As 
Paul -was unable to preach in Thessalonica more than three weeks, 

he must naturally have been very anxious respecting the fate of 
those who believed in that city ; he feared that they might again 
fall away on account of the persecutions which threatened them, 
Hence his apprehensions had already induced him, as soon as he 
arrived at Athens, to send Timothy from thence to Thessalonica, in 
order to learn what was really the condition of the church. ‘Timothy 
rejoined him at Corinth ; and his mind being set at rest by the in- 
formation which Timothy communicated, he wrote the first Epistle, 
for the purpose of confirming and ‘establishing the Thessalonians 
in the faith to which they had so faithfully adhered. (Acts xvii.. 

15; xviii. 5; 1 Thess, iii. 2, 5,6.) It is a circumstance entirely 
consonant with what we ria suppose to have been the situation of 
the Christians in-Thessalonica, that they did not rightly comprehend 
the doctrine of our Lord’s resurrection. This would naturally be 
the case from the shortness of the iui during which they enjoyed 
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the apostle’s instructions. (1 Thess. iv. 13 seg.) They feared that 
those believers who might die before the coming of our Lord, would 
be shut out from the joys attendant on the Messiah’s reign upon 
earth. The apostle, however, sets them right’ in regard to their 
fear, showing them that there would be a twofold resurrection. 
Those who had fallen asleep in faith respecting the Saviour, would 
not rest till the general resurrection, but would be raised up at the 
coming of Christ, and would behold the Lord with those who were 
alive. The same subject also soon afterward caused the Apostle 
Paul to write the second Epistle to the Christians at Thessalonica, 
also from Corinth. The explanation of Paul had indeed quieted the 
apprehension of the believers of that city in regard to those of their 
number who met with an early death ; but some expressions used 
by Paul in his first Epistle (particularly 1 Thess. iv. 17), together 
with false rumours respecting his view of the proximity of our Lord’s 
coming, had led some susceptible minds to the idea that this im- 
portant event not only might, but must, take place very soon. 
Thus they openly designated the period of our Lord’s return, in 
total contrariety to Paul’s meaning, who did indeed, with them, 
- hope and ardently desire that our Lord might come in their time, 
and by no means stated expressly that he would not do so, since that 
would have been a negative determination of the point ; but main- 
tained the possibility that he would, and founded thereon, after the 
example of Christ himself, an exhortation to constant watchfulness. 
In order, therefore, to moderate the excessive disposition of the. 
Christians at Thessalonica to look upon this great event as neces- 
sarily about to take place in their own time, Paul presented to 
view certain things which must all take place before it. From the 
consideration of these points, it could not but be evident to the 
Thessalonians, that this event could not take place so suddenly as 
they anticipated, and thus their excited minds would probably be 
quieted. In these respects, as regards. the state of things at that 
time, the two Epistles possess entire and undeniable historical keep- 
ing ; and we shall not err widely from the truth if we assign their 
composition to the years 54 and 55 of the Christian era. 

From Corinth the Apostle Paul now returned to Antioch, whence 
he had been sent. (Acts xviii. 22.) Without, however, remaining 
long at rest, he in, the following year (57 a.p.) entered upon his 
third missionary tour, going first to Galatia again, where he had 
preached on his second tour, and then to the wealthy and celebrated 
city of Hphesus, where he abode more than two years. From this 
city Paul wrote first to the Galatians, and ‘subsequently to the Oo- 
rinthians. The Epistle to the Galatians was occasioned by those 
same Jewish Christians, of whom we have before remarked, that 
they constantly strove to cast hindrances in the way of Paul’s opera- 
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tions. The Galatian churches, which Paul, on his second visit to 
Galatia (Gal. iv. 13), had found walking in the true faith, had been 
misled by these men in regard to the requirements of religion. 
Throtigh the idea that the observance of the Jewish ceremonial law 
was essential to salvation, the Galatian Christians were led to regard 
circumcision, the solemnization of the Sabbath and of the Jewish 
feasts, and other ordinances of the Old Testament, which the New 
Testament valued only from their spiritual signification, as of worth 
in an external view, and in this way suffered themselves to lose sight 
of the interior life of faith. The object of the apostle, therefore, in 
his Epistles, was to develope thoroughly to the Galatians the rela- 
tion between the law and the Gospel, and to show that, in the-spir- 
itual freedom conferred by the latter, the external rites of the 
former might, indeed, be observed, but that they must be observed 
in a higher manner, 7. e., spiritually. Previously, however, he makes 
some remarks respecting himself personally. For, as the Jewish 
Christians presumed to dispute Paul’s apostolic authority, he found 
himself compelled to vindicate it by a historical account of himself. 
He states (i. 12 seqg.), that he did not receive his Gospel from man, 
but immediately from God ; that at first he had persecuted the 
church of God, but that God, who had called him from his mother’s 
womb, had been pleased to reveal his Son in him, that he might 
preach him to the heathen, through the Gospel. This evidently re- 
fers to the event of our Lord’s appearance to Paul near Damascus, 
on which occasion the Lord said to him, “I am Jesus, whom thou 
persecutest. But rise, and stand upon thy feet: for I have ap- 
peared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and a 
witness both of these things which thou hast seen, and of those 
things in the which I will appear unto thee ; delivering thee from 
the people and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, to 
open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveness of 
sins, and inheritance among them which are sanctified by faith 
that is in me.” (Acts xxvi. 15—18.) This reference to so pe- 
culiar occurrences in Paul’s life exhibits a sufficient security for the 
genuineness of this Epistle ; and, in connection with its entire con- 
tents, as also with its style, has sufficed to place it for ever beyond 
suspicion. 

An occasion equally sad in respect to the apostle gave rise to the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, which was likewise written from 
Ephesus. Before the first of the Epistles which are in our posses- 
sion, Paul had written another to Corinth (1 Cor. v. 9), which, how- 
ever, has perished. We have, indeed, a pretended Hpistle of Paul 
to the Corinthians, which claims to be this lost Hpistle, but a slight 
examination is sufficient to manifest its spuriousness. Moreover, 
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this Epistle of Paul was regarded as lost by all Christian antiquity. 
This first: Hpistle, as is shown by 1 Cor. v. 1—9, was occasioned by 
the circumstance, that an individual in the Cormthian church had 
matrimonial intercourse with his mother-in-law, the wife of his de- 
ceased father. Paul pointed out to the church the necessity of ex- 
cluding from among them him who sustained this incestuous rela- 
tion, that he might be awakened to penitence. To this Epistle of 
Paul, the Corinthian Christians replied in such a way, as to show 
plainly that they misunderstood some parts of it, particularly what 
Paul had said respecting the avoidance of lasciviousness. These 
misapprehensions are corrected by Paul in the first of the. two 
Epistles which have been preserved to us. He likewise speaks in 
this same letter of another important circumstance in regard. to the 
Corinthian church, which presents considerable coincidence with the 
situation of the Christians in Galatia. It is that some of the Jew- 
ish Christians, who had excited dissensions among the believers 
there, had come to Corinth also. True, some had remained faithful 
to Paul; but others appealed, in contradiction of his authority, to 
Peter (Cephas), although he agreed perfectly with Paul in his views 
respecting the law. They probably objected to the Apostle Paul, as 
did the Jewish Christians in Galatia, that he had not, like Peter, 
known our Lord personally. Besides these two parties, Paul men- 
tions two others (1 Cor, i. 12), the distinctive characteristics of 
which, however, are uncertain, There were, therefore, divisions in 
the Corinthian church, and from these had proceeded manifold dis- 
orders. Paul’s first Epistle is occupied with the reconciliation of 
_ the former, and the removal of the latter. Way 

Our first Epistle to the Corinthians comprises such an abund- 
ance of peculiar circumstances entirely conformable with the situa- 
tion of the church in its earliest days, that we cannot for a moment 
suppose it possible that it is a forgery. Moreover, particular facts. 
mentioned in it coincide most exactly with the events of Paul’s life, 
as known from the Acts of the Apostles, Thus, according to Acts 
xix. 22, he sent away his two companions, Timothy- and Erastus, 
from Ephesus, a short time before he himself left the city ; and, ac- 
cording to 1 Cor, iv. 17, likewise, he had despatched Timothy to the 
Corinthians. According to the same passage in the Acts, Paul pur- 
posed soon to leave Ephesus, and travel through Achaia (this was 
the Greek province in which Corinth was situated) to Jerusalem, 
and the same thing is indicated by 1 Cor. xvi. 5. Thus, all circum- 
stances unite to give a sure historical basis to the Epistle. As -its 
composition must be placed a little before Paul’s departure from 
Ephesus, it was probably written about 59 a.v., while the Epistle 
to the Galatians may have been written about the year 58 A. p. 

Before the Apostle Paul left Ephesus, then, he sent Titus with 
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a@ special commission to Corinth. He hoped to be able to wait for 
him in Ephesus, in order to receive an account of the troubled state 
of affairs in the Corinthian church, and of the reception which his 
Hpistle encountered. But a sudden uproar created by Demetrius 
the silver-smith (Acts xix. 24 seg.), who was himself injured in re- 
spect to the gains which he derived from the sale of small silver 
models of the celebrated temple of Diana at Ephesus, compelled 
him to leave the city earlier than he wished. In Macedonia, how- 
ever, whither Paul immediately betook himself, he again met with 
Titus, who then informed him particularly of the condition of the 
church at Corinth, and the impression which his Epistle had pro- 
duced. This account induced the Apostle to write the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, from Macedonia. The contents of 
this other Epistle, which was written a few months after the first, 
bear so close a relation to the contents of the first, that the iden- 
tity of the author is, thereby alone, made sufficiently evident. In 
the second chapter, e.g., we find mention again of the incestuous 
person, whom Paul had enjoined it upon the church to exclude from 
communion with them. As he had now been excommunicated, 
Paul speaks in his behalf, that he might not sink into utter des- 
pondency (2 Cor. u. 7). Of most importance, however, are the par- 
ticular expressions in regard to those Jewish Christians who deso- 
lated the Corimthian church as well as others. Titus had informed - 
the apostle with what an arrogant disposition they had received his 
letter, Against these, therefore, he expresses himself with the ut- 
most severity, while he treats those who remained faithful to the 
truth, with suavity and great kindness. In rebuking the perversity 
of these Judaizers, he feels it necessary to speak of himself for 
these proud sectaries not only rejected the apostolic authority of 
Paul, but also sought by their calumnies to deprive him of the 
honour of being the most successful labourer in our Lord’s vineyard. 
With noble plainness, therefore, Paul boasts of all that the Lord 
had done for him and through him ; and the further removed this 
plainness was from false humility, and the less he avoided giving 
ground for the imputation of appearing arrogant and self-conceited, 
the more likely wes his account of himself to make an impression 
upon all his opponents. We do not know definitely what effect this 
Epistle produced upon the state of things at Corinth ; but, from the 
subsequent flourishing condition of the Corinthian church, we may 
with great probability infer that Paul’s Epistle contributed essen- 
tially to the annihilation of divisions. At all events, the Epistle is 
so completely Pauline, and harmonises so exactly with all known 
historical circumstances, that its genuineness has never been con- 
tested either in ancient or modern times. 

What was not effected by the Epistle of Paul to the church of 
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Corinth, was undoubtedly accomplished by the apostle’s personal 
presence in this metropolis. For, from Macedonia Paul went to 
Achaia (Acts xx. 8), and abode there three months. The greater 
part of this time he certainly spent in Corinth, and from hence he 
wrote the Epistle to the Romans, shortly before his departure from 
Corinth for Jerusalem in order to carry a collection of alms for the 
poor of that city (Acts xxiv. 17 seg. Rom. xv. 25, 26). This im- 
portant Epistle (viz., that to the Romans) bears the stamp of a gen- 
uine apostolic letter so completely in both thought and language, 
that neither ancient nor modern times have advanced a single doubt 
as to its origin. The particular doctrine which Paul presented to 
view more frequently and more prominently than any other apostle, 
viz., that man is saved by faith in him who was crucified and rose 
again, and not by the works of the law, either ceremonial or moral, 
forms the central topic of the Epistle to the Romans; and, more- 
over, all the historical allusions which occur in it are entirely suit- 
able to the circumstances under which it was written. Paul, e. g., 
according to this Epistle (Rom. i. 12, 15 ; Acts xxiii), had not yet 
been in Rome when he wrote it ; and this agrees exactly with the 
statement of the apostle in Acts xix. 21. The many persons whom 
he salutes at the end of the Epistle, he became acquainted with 
from his numerous travels in Asia Minor and Greece ; for, as there 
was a general conflux to Rome from all quarters, and also a general 
dispersion thence, it being the centre of the world, there was no 
city in which Romans did not reside, or of whose inhabitants many 
were not constrained by circumstances to journey to Rome, or to es- 
tablish themselves there as residents. On account of this import- 
ance of the city of Rome, which must necessarily have been com- 
municated to the church in that place, there is sufficient proof 
of the genuineness of this Epistle in the single circumstance that 
this church, in which Paul afterwards abode some years, never con- 
tradicted the universal opinion that Paul wrote this Epistle to them, 
but rather rejoiced in being honoured with such an apostolic com- 
munication. 

Hitherto we have seen the celebrated apostle of the Gentiles con- 
stantly labouring with freedom and boldness; but his departure 
from Corinth brought upon him a long and cruel imprisonment. 
For Paul immediately returned from Corinth to Macedonia, em- 
barked there at Philippi (Acts xx. 8 seg.) and sailed along the 
coasts of Asia Minor, At Miletus he called to him the elders of the 
church of Ephesus (Acts xx. 17 seg.) and took pathetic leave of 
them ; for he was persuaded that he should never again see these 
beloved brethren (xx. 38). About the year 60 a.p. the apostle 
arrived at Jerusalem, having passed through Ceesarea ; but was 
there immediately arrested (Acts xxii.) and carried back to Csesarea 
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(Acts xxiii. 31 seg.) Here he was indeed examined by the pro- 
consul Felix ; but as he could not pronounce sentence against him 
and hesitated to release him, Paul remained two years in captivity. 
»At the end of that time there came another proconsul, Porcius 
Festus, to Caesarea. He commenced the examination anew, but 
when the apostle, as a Roman citizen, appealed to Cesar, he sent 
him to Rome. This was about 62 a.p. On the voyage thither, 
Paul, together with the Roman soldiers who accompanied him, suf- 
fered shipwreck, and they were compelled to pass the winter on the 
island of Malta. Paul did not, therefore, arrive at Rome before the 
commencment of the following year, and was there again kept as a 
prisoner for two years, @. é., till 65 a. D., before his case was decided. 
Still his confinement at Rome was not so strict as that at Caesarea, 
He was permitted to hire a dwelling in the city, to go about, speak, 
and write as he pleased ; only, he was always accompanied by a 
soldier. Luke alone details all these events in the last chapters of 
the Acts, with very great minuteness. From Paul’s Epistles we 
learn nothing respecting’ this period ; for Paul seems not to have 
written at all from Cesarea, Probably the strict durance in which 
he was held did not permit any communication by writing. In the 
providence of God, this long confinement may have served to ac- 
quaint Paul with himself, with the depths of his own interior being. 
For, the manner of life which Paul led and was obliged to lead, the 
perpetual bustle of travel, his constant efforts in regard to others, 
might have injured him by dissipation of his thoughts, and might, 
so to speak, have exhausted the fulness of his spirit, had he not 
possessed’ some quiet seasons in which, while his attention was 
turned wholly upon himself, he might be spiritually replenished and 
invigorated for future seasons of intense outward exertion. 

But from the other of the two places where Paul was compelled 
to remain a prisoner for a long period, 7. e., Rome, he certainly 
wrote several Epistles, viz., the Epistles to the Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, Colossians, and Philemon. Still, although in these Epistles 
mention is made of some historical particulars, he supposes the oc- 
currences in regard to himself to be generally known among the 
Christians of the churches in Macedonia and Asia Minor, and there- 
fore does not enter into details respecting them. Unfortunately 
Luke closed his book of Acts at the point when Paul had, lived two 
years as a prisoner at Rome; and therefore, in further designating 
the historical connection of Paul’s Epistles, we are not able to state 
the circumstances of time and place with so much precision and cer- 
tainty as hitherto. This circumstance, likewise, explains how, in 
such a state of things, the remaining Epistles of Paul afford more 
room to doubt of their genuineness than was the case in regard to 
those which, we see, well and easily fall into the history of Paul as 
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related in the Acts. We shall therefore devote separate considera- 
tion to these Epistles. — 





CHAPTER V. 


CONTINUATION.—OF THE PAULINE EPISTLES COMPOSED DURING | 
AND AFTER PAUL’S IMPRISONMENT AT ROME. 


Or the Epistles composed by Paul during his imprisonment at 
Rome, the Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians and Philemon, 
can be easily shown with sufficient certainty to be genuine writings 
of the apostle. First, as to the Epistle to the Philippians, Paul 
clearly represents himself therein, not only as a prisoner, but also as 
a prisoner at Rome ; for he speaks of the barracks occupied by the 
imperial guards (the Praetorium: Luther translates the word by 
Richt-haus, or hall of justice, Phil. i. 18), intowhich the fame of his 
imprisonment had extended itself. Probably Paul had won over to 
the gospel the soldiers set to guard him, to whom ‘he was wont to 
preach, and, through these, others in the camp may have been con- 
verted. Even the imperial palace itself is mentioned by Paul 
(Phil. iv. 22), as having been already penetrated by the seeds of the 
word of God. These clear allusions leave not the slightest doubt 
that the Hpistle was written from Rome. Nor can any doubt re- 
main as to the question, whether it was really written to the inhab- 
itants of the Macedonian city Philippi. For, according to Acts 
xvi. 12 seg. the apostle’s labours in this city had been particularly 
blessed. The Lord at once opened the heart of Lydia, so that she 
believed the preaching of Paul. An unfortunate occurrence respect- 
ing a damsel possessed with a spirit of divination, which the apostle 
expelled, constrained him to leave the city. The church of Philippi, 
however, always preserved a particular attachment to the Apostle 
Paul, and his acknowledgement of this fact runs through the whole 
of his letter to them, The apostle calls them his brethren dearly 
beloved and longed for, his joy and crown (Phil, iv. 1), and thanks 
the Philippian Christians that they so faithfully had respect to his 
bodily necessities (Phil. iv. 15, 16): These characteristics are de- 
cisive in favour of the genuineness of the Epistles, which, more- 
over, has not been contested either in ancient or modern times. 

The case is the same in regard to the Epistle to the Colossians. 
This church was not founded by Paul in persén ; as he himself in- 
dicates in Col. ii, 1. He had indeed been in Phrygia, but had not 
visited the city of Colosse on his journey through this province of 
Asia Minor. Paul nevertheless wrote to them, as also to the 
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~~. Romans, in part from universal Christian love, which called upon him 
... to acknowledge the members of every church of Christ as brethren, 
* and in part from the special reason, that the Gospel had been carried 


to Colosse by disciples of his, particularly Epaphras. The imme- 
~ diate occasion of his Epistle, however, was, that heretics threatened 
to draw away the church from the true faith. These individuals 
were not of the ordinary Judaizing class; along with much that 
was Jewish, they had some Gnostic characteristics, Now Phrygia 
is the precise spot where, from the earliest times downward, we find 
a prevalent tendency to fantastic apprehension of religion. Thus 
the circumstance that, according to Paul’s representation, men of 
this stamp had gained influence in Colosse, suits perfectly well with 
what we know of that city. Nor is it otherwise than very natural, 
that few particular allusions occur in the Epistle, as he was not 
personally known to the church. He however mentions his imprison- 
ment, and sends salutations also from some persons of their acquaint- 
ance who were in his vicinity, among others from Aristarchus (Col. 
iv. 10), who, as we learn from the Acts, had come to Rome with 
Paul and Luke (xxvii. 2). The latter companion of Paul likewise 
salutes the believers in Phrygia (iv. 14). Of individuals themselves 
resident in Colosse, he saluted especially Archippus (iv. 17), who 
occupied some ministry in the church. Concerning this man, as 
also concerning Onesimus, whom Paul mentions (Col. iv. 9), we gain 
more particular information from the Epistle to Philemon. In this 
Epistle to the Colossians, likewise, every thing harmonises so ex- 
actly with Paul’s circumstances in general, and his relation to the 
church which he addressed in particular, that no one has ever been 
led to question its genuineness, either in ancient or modern days. 
With the same entire unanimity has the genuineness of Paul’s 
Epistle to Philemon likewise been always admitted. This delight- 
ful little Epistle so clearly exhibits all the characteristics of the 
great apostle, and is so utterly free from every thing which would 
make it probable that any person could have a motive in forging 
it, that no one would ever entertain the idea of denying that 
Paul was its author. Philemon, to whom the Epistle is addressed, 
probably lived in Colosse, for that Archippus, who held an office in 
the church at Colosse, appears here as his son, and Appia as his 
wife (Phil. v. 2). Probably Philemon was an opulent man ; for 
he had so spacious a house, that it accommodated the assemblies of 
believers. Paul wrote this Epistle, likewise, in confinement (v. 13), 
and sends salutations from all those who, according to the Acts and 
the Epistle to the Colossians, were in his vicinity (v. 23, 24). 
Onesimus, who had fled from the relation of bondage which he had 
sustained towards Philemon in Colosse, Paul sends back to his mas- 
ter, whom he informs that his slave had been led by him to obey 
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the Gospel, so that Philemon is to receive back again as a brother 
him whom he had lost as a slave. The whole of this small Epistle 
comprises indeed no important doctrinal contents ; but it isan ex- 
hibition of interior, deep feeling, and delicate regard to circum- 
stances on the part of the apostle, and as such has always been very 
dear and valuable to the church, A 

In regard to the Epistle to the Ephesians, however, the case is 
totally different from what it is in regard to the three other Epistles 
sent from Rome. There are so many remarkable circumstances in 
relation to this Epistle, that we can easily comprehend how its 
genuineness has been often brought in question. Still, all the 
doubts which may have been excited are completely removed on a 
closer examination, so that it can by no means be denied that the 
Epistle was written by the apostle, even if its actual destination to 
Ephesus cannot be established. 

If it be considered that Paul, as we saw above in the historical 
account of the apostle’s life, was twice in Ephesus, and that once 
he even resided there for about three years, it must certainly ap- 
pear very strange that, in an Epistle to this church, of the elders of 
which Paul had taken leave in so pathetic a manner (Acts xx. 17), 
there should be found no salutations. In writing to the Romans, 
Paul, though he had never been at Rome, sent salutations to so 
many persons that their names fill an entire chapter, while in this 
Epistle not a single person is greeted. Moreover, there are no per- 
sonal and confidential allusions in any part of the Epistle. Paul 
appears only in the general relation of a Christian teacher and a 
friend to his readers. There is certainly something extremely 
strange in this character of the Epistle, particularly, moreover, as 
that which we should especially expect to find in the Epistle, viz, 
allusion to heretics, against which Paul had so expressly warned the 
Ephesian elders, is entirely wanting (Acts xx. 29 seq.) 

The difficulties are increased when we know what was the case 
originally concerning the address to the readers of the Epistle (Eph. 
i 1), Instead of “ Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the will of 
God, to the saints which are at Ephesus,” as it stands in most 
copies, Marcion, in his MS., read: “to the saints at Laodicea,” 
Tn other MSS. there was no name at all, neither Ephesus, nor Lao- 
dicea ; and in these the inscription of the Hpistle ran thus: “ Paul, 
an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the will of God, to the saints which, 
dwell at .” Instead of the name was a vacant space, which, 
however, was often neglected by the copyists, who thus perplexed 
the matter still further. 

In addition to all this, if the Epistle to the Ephesians be com- 
pared with that to the Colossians, we shall find the same funda- 
mental thought, and often even the same train of ideas, only the 
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first is more minute and expanded, while in the Epistle to the. 
Colossians the thoughts are more concisely and briefly presented. 
On account of this relative character it has been declared that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians is probably only an enlargement of the 
Epistle to the Colossians, made with a special design by some other 
hand. But though for a moment such a supposition might not ap- 
pear altogether afvantied, its plausibility is completely dissipated 
when the peculiar character of the Epistle is made apparent by a 
right and thorough notion of its origin. The Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians is undoubtedly what is termed a circular letter, directed not 
to a single church but to many at once. In sucha letter, therefore, 
there could be no personal allusions, because what might interest 
one circle of readers might be unintelligible to another. In this 
Epistle, therefore, Paul adheres exclusively to generalities, and 
touches only on such topics as would be of interest to all members 
of the churches for whom the Hpistle was intended. Now, on the 
supposition that Ephesus and Laodicea were of the number of those 
shurches for which the Epistle was intended, nothing is more easy 
of explanation than the fact, that the name of the former was in the 
inscription of some MSS., and the name of the latter in that of 
others. The messenger who carried the apostolic letter may have 
taken several copies with him, in which the space for the name of 
the place was not filled out, and remained thus until they were de- 
livered, when the name of the church which received any particular — 
one was added to it. The diffusion of the Epistle abroad was mainly 
from the capital city of Ephesus ; and hence the name Ephesus got 
into the inscription of most of the MSS. Marcion, however, came 
into possession of a transcript from the copy which was delivered at 
Laodicea, and for this reason he read Laodicea instead of Ephesus 
in the inscription. In some copies there may have been a total 
neglect to fill up the spaces left vacant for the names ; and in this 
way some MSS. got into circulation in which no city was designated. 
It is seen how satisfactorily and completely, on this single sup- . 
position, that the Epistle to the Ephesians was a circular letter, our 
difficulties disappear at once. It is true the striking resemblance 
of the Epistle to that to the Colossians still remains ; and in recent 
times the greatest stress has been laid on this very pomt. Both 
Epistles have essentially the same contents, only the Epistle to 
the Ephesians is more full and. minute, as has been already re- 
marked. But let it be considered that the two Epistles were writ- 
ten not only about the same time, but under entirely similar cir- 
cumstances. Is it then to be wondered at, that there is a striking 
similarity in contents and arrangement ? What purpose could them 
have been in forging or a Te an Epistle, in which the 
fraudulent author said the same things which were contained in a 
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genuine Epistle of the man to whom he wished that his production 
should be ascribed ? It is, therefore, clear that there is nothing in 
this resemblance of the Epistle to the Ephesians to that to the 
Colossians, which can justify us in inferring the spuriousness of 
either. For, whether we suppose that the longest (that to the 
Ephesians) was written first, and that Paul afterwards repeated the 
same thoughts in the shortest (that to the Colossians) ; or, vice 
versa, that he wrote the shortest first, and afterwards felt himself 
called upon to state the same ideas more at length in the other, 
there is not the least harm done by their similarity to each other, 
particularly as. the Epistle to the Ephesians contains many ideas 
wholly peculiar to the Apostle Paul, which are wanting in’ the 
Epistle to the Colossians, and this too in his own phraseology and 
style. 

It is to be observed, further, that Paul in his Epistle to the 
Colossians mentions a letter to the church at Laodicea, and charges 
the former to communicate their Epistle to the believers in Lao- 
dicea, and in return to request the Hpistle addressed to them. 
Now, because, as we have seen, Marcion regarded the Epistle to the 
Ephesians as having been directed to the Laodiceans, it has been 
supposed that our Epistle to the Ephesians was the one meant by 
Paul. But, plausible as this may appear at first sight, it is still im- 
probable, on a closer examination, that it is correct ; for, first, the 
great similarity between the two Hpistles makes against it, as this 
must evidently have rendered their. mutual transfer of less conse- 
quence. Then, too, it is not common to direct special salutations 
to be given to those to whom we write ourselves at the same time, 
which is done by Paul in relation to the Laodiceans in his letter 
to the Colossians (passim). Moreover, our Epistle to the Ephe- 
slans, as a circular letter, could not well be designated by the 
name, Kpistle to the Laodiceans. Thus, it is far more probable 
that this letter was a separate one, which has been lost to us. 

As early as the time of Jerome, theré existed a separate Epistle 
to the Laodiceans, different from that to the Ephesians. But the 
father just mentioned remarks, that all without exception reject it. 
It is probable, therefore, that, on account of the passage, Col. iv. 
15, 16, some one had forged an Epistle to the Laodiceans, just as 
was the case, as we have before stated, with the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians which was lost. : 

There remain, therefore, only the three Epistles of the apostle, 
which are usually comprehended under the title of Pastoral Letters, 
viz., the two to Timothy, and that to Titus. They are all three oc- 
cupied with a consideration of the duties of a pastor of the church 
of Christ, and on account of this common purport are classed under 
_ the general designation which we have mentioned. Ima close inves- 
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tigation of the contents and the historical allusions of these Epistles 
there arise..very many difficulties, on which account they have be- 
come subject to doubt beyond ail the other Pauline Epistles, 

_ Ancient tradition is certainly wholly in favour of their genuineness, 
asin relation to the Epistle to the Ephesians ; for the circumstance, 
that Marcion did not have them in his canon, is not regarded as im- 
portant, even by opponents of the Epistles, who are at all impar- 
tial. It was undoubtedly only through accident that these Epistles 
remained unknown to him, and to his native city, Sinope, upon the 
Black Sea ; for had he possessed historical reasons against its re- 
ception, they could not have been so completely lost at-a later 
period. We may here see, in fact, a very important evidence in 
behalf of the genuineness of these Epistles. ; for Timothy lived when 
Paul wrote to him, not in a distant, unknown place, but in Ephesus, 
one of the chief cities frequented by the Christians of the ancient 
church. The scene of the labours of Titus was the isle of Crete, 
which also, on account of its vicinity to Corinth, and to other im- 
portant churches, maintained lively intercourse with the churches 
generally. Now, how Epistles directed to persons labouring in 
places of so much note, and holding so high a rank, as being assist- 
ants of the apostle, could gain the reputation of being genuine 
throughout the whole ancient church, when they were really forged in 
the name of the apostle, is indeed difficult of comfprehension, as so 
many must have been able to expose the deception. Supposing, 
therefore, that on a close investigation of the contents of the Hpistle, 
there should appear much that.is strange, it must be considered as 
losing a great. deal of its influence in relation to the question of the 
genuineness of the Epistles, from the fact that this is so firmly es- 
tablished by the tradition of the church, 

Another circumstance to be premised, which is very much in 
favour of their genuineness, is, that in all the three Epistles there 
occurs a multitude of personal and particular allusions. Now, it is 
clear that an impostor, who was palming off his own Hpistles as an- 
other’s (for such is the language which we must use concerning the 
author of these three compositions, if they are not the work of Paul 
himself, since he expressly names: himself as the author, besides in- 
dicating the fact ina manner not to be mistaken), would avoid as 
much as possible all special circumstances, because he would be too 
likely to betray himself in touching upon them, since particulars 
cannot be very minutely known to a stranger. Moreover, a forgery 
generally wants that graphic exactness which is exhibited so mani- 
festly in writings that spring out of actually existing circumstances. 
Hence every unprejudiced person would, in the outset, think it very 
unlikely that a writing was forged in which there occurred such spe- 
cial allusions as we find in 1 Tim, v. 28, where Paul says to Timo- 
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thy, “ Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for thy stomach’s 
sake and thine often infirmities.” Of the same nature, also, is a 
passage in the second Epistle to Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 13), in which 
the apostle complains that he had, through forgetfulness, left his 
cloak, some books, and parchments, with a friend, and desires 'Timo- 
thy to take care of them. Plainly, such things are not forged ; for 
to what end should any one give himself the useless trouble to in- 
vent such insignificant matters, if they did not actually happen, 
since they could not do either any harm or any good. In the same 
Epistle (2 Tim. iv. 20, 21), Paul sends salutations from many indi- 
viduals, and gives various information respecting persons of their 
mutual acquaintance. “Erastus abode at Corinth,” says Paul, 
“but Trophimus have I left at Melitus sick ;” and he invites Timo- 
thy himself to come to him before winter.. If any person invented 
all this, we must at least call him extremely inconsiderate, for he 
ought not certainly to have mentioned such noted cities, since the 
Christians who dwelt in them could learn, without any great diffi- 
culty, whether any one of the name of Trophimus was ever at Mi- 
letus with the apostle, and was left there by him sick, and whether 
Erastus abode at Cormth. The same is true of the Epistle to Titus, 
as one may be convinced by examining Titus iti. 12. 

Still, let us look at the reasons which are advanced against the 
genuineness of these Epistles. Certain investigators have thought 
that there was in all three of them something not’ only in the 
phraseology, but in the style altogether, which cannot but be re- 
garded as unlike Paul. The weakness of such statements, however, 
may be clearly inferred from the fact that another investigator, of 
no less acuteness, supposes the second Hpistle to Timothy and the 
one to Titus to be really genuine Hpistles of Paul, while the first to 
Timothy is spurious, and imitated from the other'two. This second 
investigator, therefore, founds his argument for the spuriousness of 
the first of the three Epistles on the genuineness of the two others, 
thus overthrowing, by his own reasoning, the position of the former 
investigators in regard to the necessity of supposing them all spuri- 
ous. The historical difficulties, however, which are discerned on 
close examination of the Epistles, are of more consequence. It is 
from these, properly, that all attacks upon these pastoral letters 
have originated, and in these they find their excuse, only writers 
ought not to have so manifestly confounded difficulties with. positive 
arguments against the genuineness of a writing. 

As to the First Epistle to Timothy, the principal difficulty is, 
to point out a period in Paul’s life exactly coinciding with the state- 
ment which the apostle makes at the outset (i. 3). He says that 
when he went to Macedonia he left Timothy at Ephesus, to protect 
the true faith and thwart heretics in that city. Now we know, in- 
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deed, that when Demetrius the silver-smith drove Paul from Ephe- 
sus, he went to Macedonia ; but it is impossible that he should then 
have left Timothy behind at Ephesus, since he sent him before him- 
self to Macedonia with Erastus. Thus, when Paul wrote his Second 
Hpistle to the Corinthians from Macedonia, Timothy was with him. 
(Comp. Acts xix. 22, 2 Cor. i.1). Moreover, we are informed of no 
other journey of Paul from Ephests to Macedonia, when he left 
Timothy behind in the city to watch over the church ; and hence 
arises a difficulty in assigning this Epistle its proper place in Paul’s 
life. ; 
There are similar circumstances. respecting the Second Epistle. 
This Epistle, too, is directed to Timothy at Ephesus. Paul clearly 
writes from Rome. (Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 16, 17, with 2 Tim. i. 16, 
18, iv. 19). He was in bonds (i. 16), and was expecting a new ex- 
amination of his cause. Now, he invites Timothy to come to him, 
and requests him to make haste and come before winter (iv. 13, 21). 
But, according to Col. i. 1, Philemon ver. 1, and Phil. i. 1, Timothy, 
at the time of Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, as related by Luke in 
the Acts, was in Paul’s company; and hence it seems impossible ~ 
that Paul could have written to him at Ephesus. It is true Paul’s 
imprisonment at Rome lasted two years, and it might be supposed 
that Timothy was for some time with him, and, for some time away 
during his imprisonment ; but there are other circumstances which 
make it very improbable that the Second Epistle to Timothy was 
written during the same imprisonment in which they Epistles to the 
Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians were composed. According 
to 2 Tim. iv. 13, Paul had left at Troas, a cloak, books, and parch- 
ments, which Timothy was to bring with him when he came to Paul 
(iv. 21). Now, before Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, which lasted two 
years, he was also two years in Cesarea. We should, therefore, be 
compelled to suppose that he had left these things behind at Troas, 
four years before. But certainly it is probable that Paul would have 
made some other disposition of them in the mean time, if they were 
of any consequence to him. But even if we may suppose that Paul 
would send for clothing and books which had laid at Troas for 
years, it is out of the question that he should say in relation to a 
journey made four years before: “Erastus abode at Corinth, but 
’ Trophimus, have I left at Miletus sick.” (2 Tim, iv, 20). Miletus 
was in the vicinity of Ephesus, at a distance from Rome where Paul 
was writing. Now, if Paul had not been in Miletus for four years, 
it is wholly impossible that he should have mentioned the illness of 
one whom he had left behind at Miletus so long a time before, be- 
cause his case must long since have been decided: Similar difti- 
culties present themselves, likewise, on a close examination of the 
Epistle to Titus. For Paul writes ‘in this Epistle (a. 4, 5, ii. 12), 
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that he himself had been in the Island of Crete, and had left Titus 
there behind him for the same purpose which caused him to leave 
Timothy in Ephesus; and states that he intended to spend the 
winter in Nicopolis, whither he directs Titus to come and meet him. 
Now, it is true, Paul, according to the Acts (xxvii. 8), was once in 
Crete, but it was as a prisoner, and on a voyage. In these circum- 
stances, therefore, he could not accomplish much; nor could he 
leave Titus behind, as on his voyage Titus .was nowhere in his 
neighbourhood.. Nothing is told us in any part of the New Testa- 
ment history as to Paul’s residence in Nicopolis, and it is the more 
difficult to come to any assurance respecting it from the fact, that 
there were so many cities of that name. Thus, this Epistle, like- 
wise, cannot be assigned to its place in Paul’s history, and therefore 
it is perfectly true, that there are difficulties incident to an exami- 
nation of these pastoral letters; but, as we have before observed, 
difficulties are not equivalent to positive arguments against their 
genuineness. It is true they would be, were we so exactly and 
minutely acquainted with the history of the Apostle Paul, that 
such a difficulty in assigning an epistle its place among the circum- 
stances of his life would be the same as an impossibility. If, for ex- 
ample, we knew with certainty that the Apostle Paul never resided 
in any city by the name of Nicopolis, we should be obliged to con- 
sider the Hpistle to Titus, which purports to have been written 
from some place called Nicopolis, as spurious and forged. 

But this is so far from being the case, that in those Epistles of 
Paul which are admitted to be genuine, very many occurrences are 
noticed, of which we have no further information. A remarkable 
instance of this kind is the well-known passage, 2 Cor. xi. 23 seq., 
in which Paul states, that he had five times received of the Jews 
forty stripes save one, thrice being beaten with rods, once stoned, 
thrice suffered shipwreck, etc., etc. Of very few of these sufferings 
of Paul do we know the particulars. How much, therefore, of what 
took place in his life, may remain unknown to us. It is to be re- 
membered, too, that the brief general statements given by Luke in 
the Acts extend over long periods in the apostle’s life, At Corinth, 
Ephesus, Caesarea, and Rome, Paul abode for years. Now, as slight 
journeys abroad are, it is well known, commonly comprehended: by 
historians in a residence at any particular place for a long period, 
may not this have been frequently the case in Luke’s history ? 
Many have thought this probable, and have therefore supposed short 
journeys from this or that place, and in this way have attempted to 
find some situation in Paul’s life, which should appear suitable for 
the composition of one or another of the pastoral letters. We will 
not trouble our readers, however, with an enumeration of these dif- 
ferent views, which, nevertheless, show that it is not impossible to 
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We may see, merely from the conjecture thus presented, that inquir- 
ing minds, in*perusing the Epistle, came to doubt whether it was 
really Pauline in its character, even where it was commonly consid- 
ered as a Pauline production. 

Hence it was that our Luther, when he studied the Scriptures 
in a critical manner, renewed the doubts respecting the Pauline 
origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews, after it had been regarded 
throughout the middle ages as the Apostle Paul’s production. He 
writes on this point as follows: ‘‘ As yet, we have mentioned only 
the principal, indubitably genuine books of the New Testament. 
The four following books, however,’ have in times past held a dif- 
ferent rank. And first, that the Epistle to the Hebrews is not St. 
Paul’s, nor any apostle’s, is proved by the tenor of v. 3 chap. iL: 
“How shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation, which at first 
began to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them 
that heard him, It is clear that he speaks of the apostles as 
though he were a disciple, to whom this salvation had come from 
the apostles, perhaps long after.’ (See Walch’s Ed. Luther’s 
Works, Th, xiv. p. 146.) The passage to which Luther refers is in- 
deed remarkable, and has been employed by scholars of a more 
recent day to prove that Paul cannot have been the author of the 
Epistle. For we know that he always maintained strongly (partic- 
ularly in the ouset to the Epistle to the Galatians), in opposition to 
his Jewish adversaries, who presumed to dispute his apostolic au- 
thority, that he was not a disciple of the apostles, but had received 
every thing from the immediate revelation of God. How then is it 
conceivable, that in Heb. ii. 3, he should have represented himself 
as a disciple of the apostles; and this in an Epistle to Jewish 
Christians, before whom it was specially important for him to appear 
as areal apostle of our Lord? This circumstance, moreover, that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was written to Jewish Christians, de- 
prives of all probability that interpretation of the passage according 
to which Paul speaks merely out of courtesy, as though he himself 
was a disciple of the apostles, which in reality was the case only 
with bis readers. For then Paul would have expressed himself in a 
manner very liable to be misapprehended ; and that this should 
have happened when his relation to the Jewish Christians was so 
peculiar, isextremely improbable. Luther, with his free, bold dispo- 
sition, which did indeed sometimes carry han beyond the limits of 
truth in his critical investigations, did not content himself with 
merely disputing the Pauline origin of the Epistle; he even ven- 
tured. to institute conjectures respecting its author. He regarded 
the celebrated Apollos as its author; the same of whom mention is 


1 He means, besides the Epistle to ‘the Hebrews, the Epistles of James and Jude, 
and the Revelation of John. ERT aes 
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that he himself had been in the Island of Crete, and had left Titus 
there behind him for.the same purpose which caused him to leave 
Timothy in Ephesus; and states that he intended to spend the 
winter in Nicopolis, whither he directs Titus to come and meet him, 
Now, it is true, Paul, according to the Acts (xxvii. 8), was once in 
Crete, but it was as a prisoner, and on a voyage. In these circum- 
stances, therefore, he could not accomplish much ; nor could he 
leave Titus behind, as on his voyage Titus was nowhere in his 
neighbourhood.. Nothing is told us in any part of the New Testa- 
ment history as to Paul’s residence in Nicopolis, and it is the more 
difficult to come to any assurance respecting it from the fact, that 
there were so many cities of that name. Thus, this Epistle, like- 
wise, cannot be assigned to its place in Paul’s history, and therefore 
it is perfectly true, that there are difficulties incident to an exami- 
nation of these pastoral letters; but, as we have before observed, 
difficulties are not equivalent to positive arguments against their 
genuineness. It is true they would be, were we so exactly and 
minutely acquainted with the history of the Apostle Paul, that 
such a difficulty in assigning an episile its place among the circum- 
stances of his life would be the same as an impossibility. If, for ex- 
ample, we knew with certainty that the Apostle Paul never resided 
in any city by the name of Nicopolis, we should be obliged to con- 
sider the Hpistle to Titus, which purports to have been written 
from some place called Nicopolis, as spurious and forged. 

But this is so far from being the case, that in those Epistles of 
Paul which are admitted to be genuine, very many occurrences are 
noticed, of which we have no further information. A remarkable 
instance of this kind is the well-known passage, 2 Cor. xi. 23 seq., 
in which Paul states, that he had five times received of the Jews 
forty stripes save one, thrice being beaten with rods, once stoned, 
thrice suffered shipwitedks etc., etc. Of very few of vee anflecietie 
of Paul do we know. the particulars, How much, therefore, of what 
took place in his life, may remain unknown to us. It is to be re- 
membered, too, that the brief general statements given by Luke in 
the Acts extend over long periods in the apostle’s life. At Corinth, 
Ephesus, Casarea, and Rome, Paul abode for years. Now, as slight 
journeys abroad are, it is well known, commonly comprehended: by 
historians in a reaidentie at any partienlan place for a long period, 
may not this have been frequently the case in Luke’s history ? 
Many have thought this probable, and have therefore supposed short 
journeys from. ka or that place, and in this way have attempted to 
find some situation in Paul’s life, which should appear suitable for 
the composition of one or another of the pastoral letters. We will 
not trouble our readers, however, with an enumeration of these dif- 
ferent views, which, nevertheless, show, that it is not ¢mpossible to 
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We may see , merely from the conjecture thus presented, that inquir- 
ing minds, in* perusing the Epistle, came to. doubt whether it was 
really Pauline i in its character, even where it was commonly consid- 
ered as a Pauline production. 
Hence it was that our Luther, when he studied the Scriptures 

in a critical manner, renewed the doubts respecting the Pauline 
origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews, after it had been regarded 
throughout the middle ages as the Apostle Paul’s production. He 
writes on this point as follows: “As yet, we have mentioned only 
the principal, indubitably genuine books of the New Testament. 
The four following books, however,’ have in times past held a dif- 
ferent rank. And first, that the Epistle to the Hebrews is not St. 
Paul’s, nor any apostle’s, is proved by the tenor of v. 3 chap. ii. : 
‘ How shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation, which at first 
began to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them 
that heard him.” It is clear that he speaks of the apostles as 
though he were a disciple, to whom this salvation had come from 
the apostles, perhaps long after.” (See Walch’s Ed. Luther’s 
Works, Th. xiv. p. 146.) The passage to which Luther refers is in- 
deed remarkable, and has been employed by scholars of a more 
recent day to prove that Paul cannot have been the author of the 
Epistle. For we know that he always maintained strongly (partic- 
ularly in the ouset to the Epistle to the Galatians), in opposition to 
his Jewish adversaries, who presumed to dispute his apostolic au- 
thority, that he was not a disciple of the apostles, but had received 
every thing from the immediate revelation of God. How then is it 
conceivable, that in Heb. ii. 3, he should have represented himself 
as a disciple of the apostles; and this in an Epistle to Jewish — 
Christians, before whom it was specially important for him to appear 
as areal apostle of our Lord ? This circumstance, moreover, that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was written to Jewish Christians, de- 
prives of all probability that interpretation of the passage according 
to which Paul speaks merely out of courtesy, as though he himself 
was a disciple of the apostles, which in reality was the case only 
with bis readers. For then Paul would have expressed himself in a 
manner very liable to be misapprehended ; and that this should 
have happened when his relation to the Jewish Christians was so 
peculiar, is extremely improbable. Luther, with his free, bold dispo- 
sition, which did indeed sometimes carry. him beyond the limits of | 
truth in his critical investigations, did not content himself with 
merely disputing the Pauline origin of the Epistle; he even ven- 
tured to institute conjectures respecting its author. He regarded 
the celebrated Apollos as its author; the same of whom mention is 


1 He means, besides the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistles of James and Jude, 
and the Revelation of John. Ce aback 
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made in the Acts. In truth, this supposition possesses extreme pro- 
bability, and has therefore, by all the hypotheses respecting the 
author of the Epistle, recommended itself most even to recent in- 
vestigators. The book of Acts describes this man as having pre- 
cisely that character of mind which the author of this Epistle must 
have had, to judge from its contents. He is stated (Acts xviii, 24) 
to have been by birth an Alexandrian, an eloquent man, and mighty 
in the Scriptures. Now, the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
shows himself to have been thoroughly acquainted with the Old 
Testament, and cloquently maintains the deep and sublime ideas 
which it presents. According to the same passage, he constantly 
overcame the Jews in conversation with them, and proved publicly, 
by means of the Scriptures, that Jesus was the Christ. Undoubtedly, 
in these disputes he made use of just such forcible expositions of 
the Old Testament, as those of which we find so many in the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, and which were very commonly employed by 
the Alexandrians in particular. The idea that Titus, or Luke, or 
Clement, might have been the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is untenable, for this reason, if there were no other, that these men 
were Gentiles by birth, and the author declares himself a native 
Jew. There would be more reason for fixing upon Silas or Silvanus, 
who were, as we know, Paul’s companions, or, likewise, upon Bar- 
nabas. For the last we have even one historical evidence, as we 
have already remarked. A Father of the church, Tertullian, ex- 
pressly ascribes the Epistle to Barnabas. But, as we have an Epis- 
tle written by this assistant of the apostles, we are able to see from 
it with perfect certainty that-he cannot be author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. His whole manner of writing and thinking is dif- 
ferent from the course of ideas in this production. It is true there 
is nothing so decisive against Silas; but, too, there is nothing 
definite zn his favour. His peculiar character of mind is nowhere 
described, as the character of Apollos is in the Acts of the Apostles, 
The idea, therefore, that Silas was the author of the Epistle, is 
a wholly unsupported conjecture. Itis true, too, it is merely a con- 
jecture, that Apollos wrote it; but it is a conjecture more probable 
than could be required or wished in respect to opinions of any other 
nature than those in question. 
_ But, though we could assign the name of the author, it would 
be of little consequence in our investigation. It is sufficient that 
we cannot suppose Paul to have been the author. 
__ Here, however, arises the very difficult question, what we are to 
think of the canonical authority of the Epistle, if its author was 
not an apostle? for the primitive church would not receive the wri- 
tings of any but these into the collection of sacred books; and those 
who rejected the Epist Hebrews, e. g., the Roman church, 
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The form®f the Epistle is, it is seen, entirely different from that 
of Paul’s letters. He opens each of his Epistles, not only with his 
name and the title of his sacred office, but also with an apostolic 
salutation ; “Grace be with you and peace from God our Father, 
and our Lord Jesus Christ.” Nothing of this kind is to be seen at 
the commencement of the Epistle to the Hebrews. It begins like a 
treatise (which indeed many have been inclined to suppose it to be), 
without any reference to its readers: “God, who at sundry times 
and in divers manners spake in times past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, &c.” The conclusion bears more resemblance to Paul’s 
Epistles ; for it contains a salutation, such as those of the apostle, 
and announces a visit to the readers of the Epistle on the part of the 
author in company with Timothy. The writer sends.a salutation 
on the part of the brethren from Italy ; from whence it has been 
erroneously inferred that the Hpistle was written in Italy, whereas 
the phraseology indicates exactly the contrary.’ For the author 
would not have employed such an expression unless he was writing 
out of Italy in a place whither brethren had arrived from that coun- 
try. The Epistle contains no particular ‘salutations from one indi- 
vidual to another ; but this is not strange, as it is addressed to so 
many. For the Hebrews, to whom the Hpistle was written, were 
the Jewish Christians who lived in Palestine. Their benefit was in- 
tended by the entire contents of this profound Epistle. It analyzes 
thoroughly the relation of the Old Testament to the New. 

Nevertheless, it may be said, no great stress ought to be laid 
upon the external form of the Epistle ; Paul might for once have 
deviated from his usual custom. But the historical evidence is very 
decisive in regard to this Epistle. For, in the western church, and 
particularly the Roman, the Epistle to ‘the Hebrews was not at all 
acknowledged as Paul’s production until some time in the fourth 
century. It was through Augustine’s means, who died so late as 
430 A.D., that it first became common to ascribe it to Paul ; and 
even this Father of the church sometimes speaks doubtfully of the 
Epistle, as do other Fathers after his time. Plainly this is very re- 
markable. For, if it be considered how well-known Paul was, and 
how deeply loved at Rome, and that he was twice imprisoned there 
for years, it will be evident that it must have been known in that 
city whether Paul was its.author or not. Thus the testimony of 
this Roman church is of the highest importance in the question _ 

1 The original Greek reads, of dd rie Iradiac, which is translated in our English 
version “they of Italy.” Olshausen considers it necessary to translate dx6 from, making. 
the whole expression to mean, those who had come from Italy to some place where Paul was 
writing. Consultation of a good Greek lexicon will cause any one to doubt whether 


there is any such necessity as Olshausen supposes. See, for example, in Passow, under 
the word dé, such expressions as, aiva aro Bait: the blood of the Trojans, of dx 


TlAdrwvoc, they of Plato’s party, isentins 
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under examination. Now, it is observable, that Clenfent of Rome, 
an immediate disciple of Paul, makes very ample use of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and even introduces long passages of it into his 
own Epistle to the Corinthians, This isindeed a very decisive proot 
of the high antiquity of the Epistle ; but Clement does not men- 
tion the author of the writing from which he quoted, and therefore 
the use he has made of it has no further influence im regard to the 
question, who was its author. Still, he must certainly have liked 
the Hpistle, and esteemed it very highly ; otherwise he would not 
have been induced to embellish his own Epistle with large passages 
from it, which are interwoven with ae train of thought, as though 
they were original. 

That in the West there was general uncertainty in regard to the 
author of the Epistle, is shown by the circumstance, that.an African 
Father of.the church, Tertullian, names Barnabas as its author. 
Others, especially some: orientals, ascribe it to Luke, and some to 
the before-mentioned Clement, though unfortunately without good 
reason. There was no uniform tradition in the West. in regard to 
its authorship’; it was, from conjecture alone, ascribed to’various in- 
dividuals. 

The case was totally different with the Greek church in the East. 
The predominant opinion with this was that Paul was the author. 
It was the celebrated Fathers of the Alexandrian church especially, 
together with the Syrians, who made great use of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and referred it to the Apostle Paul. The old Syriac ver- 
sion contains it in its canon. This circumstance is not to be over- 
looked; particularly as the Epistle is directed to the Christians in 
Palestine, from whom of course it might very easily come into the 
hands of the neighbouring Syrians and Egyptians. Historical tes- 
timony, however, in favour of any Epistle, must be sought for mainly 
in the place where it was composed, and that to which it was ad- 
dressed. One of these furnishes evidence against the Pauline origin 
of the Hpistle, and the other in its favour ; a circumstance which, 
as we shall see hereafter, is of no slight consequence in an inquiry 
respecting the canonical authority of the Epistle. 

Although the Greek, and especially the Alexandrian, Fathers 
were Ee ciahls disposed towards the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 


_ learned among them admitted the great difference between it and 
_ the other Epistles of Paul. They explained this difference by sup- 
_ posing that Paul wrote the Epistle in Hebrew, and Luke translated 


it into Greek. The Evangelist was fixed upon as the translator, 
because, as was thought, a resemblance was discovered between his 
style and that of the Epistle. The supposition, however, is not at 
all probable ; for the style of the Epistle to the Hebrews is so pecu- 
liarly Greek, that it ¢ 1 ve been translated from the Hebrew. 
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designate some situation in which Paul might have written these 
Epistles. We choose rather to confine ourselves to the development 
of an important supposition by which a suitable period of time is 
obtained for all the three Epistles together, and their relation to 
each other is determined. This supposition is, that Paul was set at 
liberty from the first imprisonment at Rome related by Luke 
(which had lasted two years when Luke finished his book of Acts), 
performed important missionary tours afterward, and was at last ¢m- 
prisoned a second time at Rome, and at this time died there a mar- 
tyr’s death, It is very evident that if we can in this way gain space 
of time for another journey to Asia and Orete, it will be easy to 
imagine the situations which gave rise to the first Epistle to Timo- 
thy and that to Titus. The second Epistle to Timothy must then 
have been written in Rome itself during the second imprisonment, 
and any remarkable expressions which it contains are then perfectly 
intelligible, if it be supposed that Paul wrote the Epistle after his 
arrival at Rome from Asia Minor. The only question is, whether 
this supposition, that Paul was a second time imprisoned at Rome, 
is a mere hypothesis, or can be sustained by any historical evidence. 
Were it a mere conjecture, it must be admitted, it would be of little 
importance, | 

There are not wanting, however, some historical facts of such a 
nature as to confirm the supposition. First, we find it current among 
the Fathers of the fourth century. It is true, they do not expressly 
present historical grounds for their opinion ; they seem rather to 
have inferred a second imprisonment at Rome from the second Epis- 
tle to Timothy. But, that they at once assumed a second imprison- 
ment, when they might have hit upon other modes of explanation, 
seems to indicate a tradition, however obscure, in regard to the fact 
of its having occurred. Moreover, we are ‘told by a very ancient 
writer of the Roman church, the apostolic Father Clemens Romanus, 
that Paul went to the farthest west. This must mean Spain. In 
the Epistle to the Romans (chap. xv.) Paul expresses a strong de- 
sire to visit that country. This he cannot have done before his. 
first imprisonment ; it is not at all improbable, therefore, that he 
may afterwards have journeyed to this country, the most western 
region of the then known world. aE 

Whatever may be thought of this supposition, so much is clear— 
the difficulties with which the attentive reader meets with in the 
Epistles, are no arguments against their genuineness. Indeed every 
thing essential is in their favour, The internal similarity of the 
Epistles, however, makes it probable that they were composed about _ 
the same time, and the idea that they were written during the second 
imprisonment, of which we have spoken, accords very well with this 
supposition. i 

Vor. I1L—6 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


Or the investigations of learned men respecting the genuineness 
of the writings of the New Testament, we have hitherto been able 
to give a very favourable account ; but the case seems now to be differ- 
ent, in considering the investigations respecting the Epistle to the He- 
brews. -For, he who has been accustomed to reckon this epistle 
among those of Pauline origin (the Lutheran version, such as 1t now 
is, expressly attributing it to this apostle, although Luther himself, 
as will be shown presently, held a different opinion), may be sur- 
prised at hearing that the latest, extremely thorough and generally 
impartial, investigations respecting this important Epistle, deter- 

mine that Paul was not its author. We have before remarked, 
that the genuineness of the Epistle to the Hebrews is not at all in 
question : the only inquiry is, who was its author. For he has nei- 
ther named nor designated himself throughout the Epistle. Thus, 
even though Paul should not be considered the author, it does not 
follow that the Epistle is a forged, spurious one. 

Now, that the case of this Epistle must be peculiar, is clear 
from the fact, that it was not admitted into the midst of the other 
Pauline Epistles. In the Greek Testament it does indeed come’ 
directly after the Epistle to Philemon, and thus by the side of the 
collection of Paul’s Epistles (though Luther has placed it after the 
Epistles of Peter and John) ; but it is clear that this large and im- 
portant Epistle would have been placed among the other large 
Epistles of the same apostle to whole churches, perhaps after the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, had it been originally regarded as a pro- 
duction of the apostle to the Gentiles.* Consequently, its position 
after the Epistle of Philemon, the smallest and most inconsiderable 
of Paul’s private letters, shows plainly, that it was not generally 
reckoned as one of the Pauline Hpistles, until after the collection of 
them was completed. However, all this is, of course, of an inciden- 
tal nature ; there are far more important reasons, which make it im- 
probable that Paul was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
and to the consideration of these we will now direct our attention. 

1 But see Professor Stuart’s discussion of this point'in his masterly Commentary upon 
the Epistle. See also an able discussion of it in a work published at London in 1830, 
entitled “‘ Biblical Notes and Dissertations, &c.,” written by Joseph John Gurney, an 
Englishman, member of the Society of Friends. Mr. Gurney’s dissertation was repub- 
lished in the Biblical Repository for July 1832 (Vol. II. p. 409).—Tr. 

7 According to Epiphanius, a church-father of the fourth century, some MSS. placed 


the Epistle of the H re the Epistles to Timothy ; probably only because it 
i at an Epistle to a whole church should stand after 
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did it for the very reason, that they could not admit Paul to have 
been its author, Must we then reject the Epistle to the Hebrews, or 
at least esteem it less highly than the other writings of the New Tes- 
tament, because it was not written by Paul? This inquiry merits 
the more careful consideration, because the contents of the Epis- 
tle are of a very profound and important nature to the church 
generally, and the evangelical church in particular. For the sacred 
doctrine of the high-priesthood of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, is, in this very Epistle to the Hebrews, treated of more at 
length, and more thoroughly, than in any other book of the New 
Testament. Hence, the circumstance that the Epistle is not from 
the pen of the Apostle Paul might give rise to inferences against the 
validity of the doctrine which this Epistle in particular inculcates. 
It must certainly be admitted that the ruling idea in the for- 
mation of the canon was to admit only apostolic productions. For 
although Mark and Luke, whose writings were acknowledged by the 
whole church, were not apostles, they were in intimate connection 
with Peter and Paul, and their works were therefore regarded as 
properly the productions of those apostles. And this principle was 
perfectly correct. Though it must be allowed that the Holy Spirit 
might exert its power on others besides the apostles, and might en- 
able them to compose excellent productions, still it was wise in the 
ancient church to restrict the canon of the Holy Scriptures, which 
was to serve as the norm or rule of faith and practice, for the complete 
development of the kingdom of God, exclusively to apostolic writings. 
For the apostles, as most immediately connected with our Saviour, 
had received into their souls in the greatest abundance and purity 
the Spirit of truth which flowed forth from him. The more distant 
the relation which individuals sustained to our Lord, the feebler the 
influence of the Spirit from above upon them, and the more easily 
might their acts be affected by other influences. It was therefore 
necessary that the church should admit as the norm of faith, only 
such writings as sprang from the most lively and purest operation 
of the Holy Spirit, as it was manifested in the apostles. Otherwise 
there would have been ground for fear lest errors, perhaps indeed of 
a slight character, might have crept in, and then been continued 
from generation to generation in the Holy Scriptures, and propa- 
gated as of sacred authority. It was such thoughts undoubtedly 
which induced some learned men to distinguish the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and certain other books of the New Testament, which were 
not adopted with perfect unanimity by the primitive church, from 
those which were properly canonical and universally acknowledged, 
denominating the former deutero-canonical. They probably re- 
garded it as possible that some error had crept ito those books, 
notwithstanding the excellence of their contents generally ; and in 
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order to obviate the influence of such errors they were desirous of 
introducing an external separation of these writings from those 
which were decidedly apostolical. But, with regard to the Hpistle 
to the Hebrews, we must say, that this separation appears totally 
unfounded. Probable as it certainly is, that Paul did not compose 
the Epistle, it is still certain that its author wrote it under the in- 
fluence of Paul, and an influence indeed which exhibits itself still 
more definitely than that of the same apostle over the writings of 
Luke, or of Peter over the Gospel of Mark. This position is sus- 
tained by history, as well as by the contents of the Epistle, in the 
most decisive manner. 

On the score of history, in the first place, we cannot, except on 
the supposition that Paul had an essential share in the composition 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, explain the remarkable circumstance 
that the entire oriental church attributed it to the apostle. This 
view continued to prevail in the East, even after it was very well 
known that the western churches, particularly that of Rome, held a 
different opinion. The tradition, that Paul was the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, cannot have rested on mere conjecture, 
since there was in fact-much in the Hpistle itself which constrained 
learned men, who in the main shared the prevalent opinion respect- 
ing the author of the Hpistle, to resort to expedients for the pur- 
pose of upholding the general idea that Paul wrote the Epistle, and 
at the same time of solving the difficulties which this supposition 
involved. Such an expedient, for example, was the idea, of which 
we have before spoken, that Paul might have written the Epistle in 
Hebrew, so that we have only a translation of it. Let it be consid- 
ered, too, that this opinion of the Pauline origin of the Epistle pre- 
vailed in the very countries to which its original readers belonged ; 
and then no one will doubt that the only mode of explaining it is, to 
suppose Paul to have codperated in the composition of the Epistle, 
and the first readers of it to have been aware of the fact, and on this 
account to have referred the Epistle to Paul himself. 

To this is to be added, the character of the Epistle itself. For, 
although the ancient observation, that the style of the Epistle is not 
Pauline, is perfectly well founded, still the tenor of the ideas bears 
a resemblance, which is not to be mistaken, to the writings of the 
great apostle of the Gentiles. If we merely keep in mind, that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was addressed to Jewish Christians, while 
the other Pauline Epistles were all of them’ written to churches the 
majority of whose members were Gentiles, we shall not discover the 
least thing in the Epistle which could not, have proceeded from the 

1 Though the expression is thus general in the original, of course only those Epistles 


which are directed to churches can be here referred to. The phraseology is exception- 
able, as some of Paul’s letters are not directed to churches at all, but to individuals.—Tr, 
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mind of Paul. Indeed, the main doctrine of the great apostle, that 
in the death of Jesus an offering of reconciliation was made for the 
whole world, that with and through it all the ceremonial observances 
of the Old Testament first obtained their fulfilment as types of what 
was to come, forms the central point of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
If it be further considered, that there was always a certain distance 
of demeanor between the Apostle Paul and the Jewish Christians, 
even the best of them, it will be very easy to understand why Paul 
did not write to them himself; and still, it must have been his 
heart’s desire to exhibit clearly and in suitable detail his views in 
regard to the law and its relation to Christianity, which were of a 
profound nature, and drawn directly from the genuine spirit of the 
Gospel. What more obvious mode of presenting these to the He- 
brews, than through the medium of a disciple or faithful friend, 
who, like Apollos, had a correct apprehension of this relation be- 
tween the old and new covenant. 

Supposing this to have been the state of the case, all the circum- - 
stances in regard to the Epistle are explained. In the West it was 
known that Paul did. not write the Epistle. On this account the 
western church denied that he was the author, without being able, 
however, to designate any other individual as the author. In the 
East, on the other hand, it was known that he had an influence in 
the composition of the Epistle ; and moreover his spirit and his 
ideas were recognized in it. In the Hast, therefore, it was much 
used ; in the West less. In our days we may impartially admit 
that Paul was not the writer of the Epistle, and still maintain its 
perfect canonical authority, since the apostle certainly exerted an 
essential influence over its composition. 

Thus, though this Epistle belongs to the class of those which 
have not the unanimous voice of Christian antiquity in favour of 
their apostolic origin, still it can be shown that this want of agree- 
ment did not arise from any really suspicious state of things, but 
was occasioned merely by the peculiar circumstances under which it 
was composed. 


CHAPTER VII. 


OF THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 


Ir has already been observed, in the first chapter, that in early 
times the third collection of the writings of the New Testament was 
- termed that of the seven Catholic Epistles. The Greek word Catholic 
means general, in oppostion to particular. Now, as the church 
general, in opposition to individual heretical parties, was termed 
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Catholic, so the same expression was used to denote those writings 
which, as universally acknowledged and used, it was designed to dis- 
tinguish from those which were current only in particular circles. 

The fact that those writings, which, in addition to the collections 
called the Gospel and the Apostle, were acknowledged to be genuine 
and apostolical, were thus united into one separate collection, pro- 
duced this advantage, that it became thus more difficult ever to con- 
found them with the many apochryphal writings which were spread 
abroad in the ancient church. In regard to the origin of this third 
collection, however, there is an obscurity which can never be.entirely 
dissipated. At the end of the third and commencement of the fourth 
century, the collection of the seven Catholic Epistles first appears in 
history ; but who formed it, and where it originated, we do not know. 
It is impossible, however, that it should have been ‘accidentally 
formed, as the position of the Epistles is too peculiar for us to sup- 
pose this, The Epistle of James, which was by no means unani- 
mously regarded as apostolic, holds the first place in the collection, 
while the first Epistle of Peter, and the first of John, which have 
always been regarded as of apostolic authority, come afterward. 
This very order of the seven Epistles, however, suggests to us, by 
the way, a probable supposition as to the place where the collection 
of these Catholic Epistles must have originated. James, the author 
of the Epistle of James in the canon, nowhere possessed a higher 
reputation than in Palestine and Syria ; for he was a cousin, ¢. e., 
according to the Hebrew mode of speaking, a brother to our Lord, 
and at the same time bishop of the church at Jerusalem, and head 
of the Jewish Christians, as we shall presently show more at length. 
In the same countries, Peter was held in high estimation, as the 
one among our Lord’s apostles to whom, in particular, was commit- 
ted the preaching of the Gospel among the Jews. It is probable, 
therefore, that the collection of the Catholic Epistles originated in 
Palestine or Syria, and, out of veneration for the brother of our 
Lord, and the first bishop of Jerusalem, the author of the collection 
gave to the Epistle of James the first place, and put those of Peter 
next. The Epistles of John had less interest for him, on account of 
his Judaising sentiments, and the Epistle of Jude he placed at the 
very end. The supposition we have made finds confirmation in the 
fact, that a father of the Palestinian church, Eusebius, bishop of 
Ceesarea, gives us the first certain account of the existence ofa col- 
lection of the seven Catholic Epistles. 

From the various character of the writings classed together in 
the collection, we may see clearly its late origin ; for it has already 
been mentioned above (chap. 1.), that the first Epistles of John and 
that of Peter were originally, as being very ancient and universally- 
admitted writings, connected with the apostle, so called, 7.¢., the 
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whole New Testament canon. His being thrown into the shade by 
Paul is rather in accordance with the facts respecting the extension 
of the church of Christ on earth in the times of the apostles, 

As to the first Epistle of Peter, we have before seen that it be- 
longs among the Homologoumena, along with the first Epistle of 
John. In all Christian antiquity there was no one who doubted the 
genunineness of the Epistle, or had heard of doubts respecting it, 
And yet the Epistle (1 Pet. i.1) is addressed to the Christian 
churches in Asia Minor, where Christianity early gained great suc- 
cess, and where a lively intercourse was maintained between the in- 
dividual churches. Here, of necessity, must have arisen soon an 
opposition to this Epistle, if it had not been known that Peter had 
sent a circular letter to the churches. Now, the oldest fathers of 
the church in Asia Minor, Papias and Polycarp, both made use ‘of 
the Epistle of Peter, as well as that of John, as a genuine apostolic 
production. This Epistle of Peter does not seem to have made its 
way to Italy till a late period. At least it is wanting in the very 
ancient catalogue cited by Muratori, which probably exhibits the 
canon of the early Roman church. We can infer nothing, however, 
from this absence against the genuineness of the first Epistle of 
Peter, since there is not the slightest trace of its having been dis- 
puted in the first three centuries. Yet, in modern times, this de- 
cided declaration of Christian antiquity has been thought insufficient. 
An objection has been founded on the circumstance that Peter writes 
from Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13), while history does not relate that he 
was ever in Babylon ; as also upon the fact that he directs the at- 
tention of his readers to sufferings and persecutions which they 
should endure (1 Pet. i. 6; iii. 16 ; iv. 12 seg.; v. 10), referring, as 
is supposed, to Nero’s persecutions, while he himself, it,is said, died 
at Rome during this persecution, and therefore could not have ad- 
dressed an Epistle from Babylon to those who suffered under it. 
Both these remarks, however, are easily obviated. As to the first, 
respecting the city of Babylon, we know too little of the history of 
Peter to be able to determine in what places he may have been, 
and in what not; particularly as there were several cities of this 
name in the ancient world, and it is not specified which is meant in 
the Epistle. It is to be observed, too, that many of the fathers of 
the church understood the name Babylon to mean mystically the 
city of Rome, which showed itself the enemy of our Lord in the 
persecution of the faithful (Comp. Rey. xviii. 2). If this expo- 
sition be adopted, the second remark also is at’ once obviated ; for, 
in that case, the Epistle was written by Peter in Rome itself during 
the persecution, and he gave the believers in Asia Minor Christian 
exhortations in reference to such a grievous period among them, 
Yet, as this explanation cannot be proved to be correct, we set it 
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aside, and merely observe, that in whatever Babylon Peter may 
have written his Epistle, his residence there can be easily reconciled 
with the exhortations which the Epistle contains. For, though 
these may be referred to the persecution of Nero, they may be un- 
derstood with equal propriety as referring to any other persecution, 
since all individual characteristics, which .could suit only this 
first cruel persecution of the church, are entirely wanting. Such 
general sufferings as these which Peter mentions must be supposed 
to have been endured by the church everywhere and at all times, 
as it is always comprehended in the very idea of a believer that he 
should excite opposition in those who are of a worldly inclination, 
and thus cause a combat. A more important objection than these 
two remarks is, that the style and ideas of the first Hpistle of 
Peter exhibit a strong resemblance to the style and ideas of Paul. 
This cannot be denied, for it is too evident not to be observed ; but 
it does not serve its intended purpose, viz., to deprive Peter of the 
authorship of the Epistle. Notwithstanding all ‘its similarity to 
Paul’s manner, it still maintains enough independence and peculiar- 
ity to stamp it as the production of a man who thought for himself. 
As moreover, when Peter wrote this Epistle, he was connected (1 
Pet. v. 12) with the old friend and companion of Paul, Sylvanus 
(or, as abbreviated, Silas), nothing is more easy than to suppose that 
Peter dictated to ‘the latter, and in all probability in the Hebrew 
language, which alone seems to have been perfectly familiar to him. 
In translating into Greek, Sylvanus, who, from long intimacy with 
Paul, had become very much habituated to his diction, may have 
adopted many of its characteristics, and thus have been the occasion 
of the somewhat Pauline colouring which the Epistle possesses. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OF THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER, 


In regard to the second Epistle of Peter, its case is very differ- 
ent from that of the first.. The former has always been: so violent- 
ly attacked, and suspected on such plausible grounds of not having 
been written by the Apostle Peter, that criticism is encompassed 
with as much difficulty in relation to it as in relation to any other 
book of the New Testament. And, moreover, such is the state of 
the matter, that the critical investigation of this Epistle is of par- 
ticular importance. For, as we remarked in Chapter I., while, in 
regard to many writings of the New Testament (e. g., the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, the second and third Epistles of John), the question 
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fect agreement of the ancient church in recognizing their genuine- 
ness cannot be asserted, the reason of this lies entirely in a circum- 
stance, which also occasioned the tardy insertion of the pastoral 
letters to Timothy and Titus in the collection of Pauline Epistles, 
viz., that they are directed to private persons, and moreover are of 
no very great extent.or very important contents, and thus awakened 
less interest in their diffusion. 

The second Epistle of John is addressed to a Christian lady and. 
her family ; the third to a Christian friend named. Gaius. Of the 
private circumstances of these two persons:we ‘know nothing but 
what is indicated in the letters. Now, although certainly these two 
smaller Epistles afford no important information respecting the 
Gospel, or the history of the ancient church, still, as estimable lega- 
cies of the disciple who lay in Jesus’ bosom, they deserve a place 
in the canon as much as Paul’s Epistle to Philemon; The oldest 
fathers of the church express no doubt in regard to the two Epistles. 
Only at.a later period do we find certain individuals entertaining 
doubts whether these two Epistles were written by John the Evan- 
gelist. No one regarded them as forged in the name of the Evan- 
gelist, for we can by no means perceive for what purpose these 
Epistles could, in such a case, have been written. They aim at no 
particular object, but are merely expressive of the tenderest Chris- 
tian love. Many, however, believed that another John, viz., John 
the Presbyter, before mentioned, with whom Papias was acquainted, 
was the author of the Epistles. This view appeared confirmed by 
the fact that, in the salutations of both Epistles, John expressly 
terms himself Presbyter ; and as, moreover, the other John likewise 
lived in Ephesus, it is possible they might have been confounded. 
But in modern times these doubts in regard to the apostolic cha- 
racter of the two small Epistles have been disregarded, because the 
style and the sentiments of both Epistles are so entirely similar to 
the style and course of thought in the Gospel and the first Hpistle, 
that the idea of a different author is totally untenable. Moreover, 
we are able to show how John the Apostle and Evangelist might also 
call himself Presbyter. This expression is nearly equivalent to the 
Latin Senior, or the German Ailteste.' In the Jewish synagogues, 
and also among the primitive Christians, it was applied to the prin- 
cipal persons in the church (comp. Acts xx. 17), and was at first 
used in this sense as exactly synonymous with Mpiscopos, 7. e., 
bishop. In Asia Minor, as we know from the writings of Papias, 
there prevailed a peculiar custom of speaking, by which the apostles 
were called, as it were by way of distinction, elders. Whether the 
_intention was thereby to denote the great age of the apostles, or 
whether all the churches were regarded as forming one general 

1 Or the English elder, as it is translated in our version —TR. 
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church, and the apostles as their presbyters, is doubtful. It is suffi- 
cient that the apostles were thus termed,’ by way of eminence, for 
in this fact is exhibited a sufficient explanation of the inscriptions 
to the second and third Epistles of John, Thus the case is the 
same with these two Epistles as with that to the Hebrews. The 
primitive church adopted them, but not without opposition, and 
therefore we must reckon them among the Antilegomena ; but still 
the reasons which were addressed against their apostolic origin may 
be so thoroughly refuted that not a shadow of uncertainty can 
reasonably remain in regard to them. 

The fourth of the seven Catholic Epistles is the first Epistle of 
the Apostle Peter. As we have now come to the consideration of 
the Petrine writings in the canon, the question forces itself upon us, 
how is it to be explained that we have so few productions of Peter, 
and so many of Paul, who was called latest to be an apostle. 
When we consider what our Lord said to Peter: “Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock will I build my church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it” (Matth. xvi. 18), and afterwards : 
“Feed my lambs” (John xxi. 15 seq.), it must seem strange that 
the powers of this rock of the church should have been exerted so 
little in writings for posterity. It is true the Gospel of Mark is 
properly Peter’s Gospel, as we have seen; but even this falls into 
the back-ground by the side of Luke (the Pauline Gospel), and the 
other Gospels, so that Peter according to the representation of him- 
self in his writings, constantly appears insignificant compared with 
Paul. 

This fact, finds a satisfactory explanation only in the relation of 
the two apostles, Peter and Paul, to the propagation of the Gospel 
in general, In reference to this, they had different destinations, 
Peter, with the twelve, was called particularly to the dissemination 
of the Gospel among the Jews. Had the Jewish nation acknowl- 
edged Jesus to be the Messiah, Peter would then have exhibited 
himself in all his dignity and consequence. But that unhappy na- 
tion hardened itself against all the operations of the Spirit, and the 
Gospel was carried to the Gentiles, because Israel rejected the grace 
to which it was called. Paul was set apart for the express purpose 
of preaching to the Gentiles (Acts xxvi. 17), and, as Christianity 
first displayed itself in a flourishing condition among them, all the © 
other apostles, with the exception of John alone, fell into the back- 
ground in comparison with Paul, both in oral discourse, as appears 
from the Acts, and in these written efforts, as is shown by the New 
Testament canon, It is, consequently, not at all strange that Peter 
should be represented by two Epistles of so small a size, and that 
the second of these is, moreover, the most disputed book in the 

1 Peter calls himself in his first Epistle, a fellow-elder (1 Pet, v. 1). 
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collection of the Pauline Epistles. At a later period, in order to 
leave these latter by themselves, the two Epistles were taken from 
the collection of Pauline writings and classed with the five other 
apostolic Epistles. These last, however, belonged to the number 
of those which were universally admitted in primitive times, and 
thus Antilegomena and Homologoumena were introduced into one 
and the same collection.. Still there arose from this procedure one 
advantage, viz., that the Epistles of the same author were, as was 
proper, brought together. Luther, with his excellent tact, correctly 
felt that the collection of the Catholic Epistles unsuitably confound- 
ed writings which were universally admitted with those which were 
not, and therefore placed the Epistles of Peter and John immedi- - 
ately after those of Paul, and then at the end, after the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, the letters of James and Jude, and the Revelation of 

John. Still, this Ad not wholly do away with the impropriety, as 
the second Epistle of Peter also had been disputed with special zeal. 
Had he, however, placed this Epistle likewise at’ the end of the 
New Testament, alae with the other Antilegomena, he must have 
disturbed too much the old accustomed arrangement. He left it, 
therefore, and also the two smaller Epistles of John, in connection 
with the first and main Epistle of the two apostles. It is to be con- 
sidered, too, that the bearing of the arrangement of the New Testa- 
ment books upon our critical inquiries is of but secondary considera- 
tion ; the main point is their internal character, and in reference to 
this no fault can be found with the original arrangement. 

In regard, therefore, to the Catholic Epistles generally, little 
further can be said. Of the Epistles individually, we will consider 
first the three Epistles of John. As to the first, and main Epistle, 
it, like the Gospel of John, was always regarded by the ancient 
church as*the production of the Evangelist of that name. In mo- 
dern times, it is true, doubts have been started in relation to the 
Gospel. But the principal writer by whom they have been sug- 
gested has himself since retracted them. Indeed, it was nothing but 
the very striking similarity in style and ideas between the Gospel 
and the first Epistle of John, which made it necessary, almost, 
whether one would or no, to extend the opposition against the Gos- 
pel to the Epistle likewise ; for one cannot but suppose them both 
to have had the same author, from their resemblance in every pecu- 
liar characteristic. If, therefore, the Epistle were admitted to have 
been written by the Hiviuelaelist John, the Gospel also could not but 
be attributed to him, But though there may have been a some- 
what plausible reason for disputing the Gospel, in the idea that the 
Saviour is represented by John very differently from the exhibition 
of him in the other Gospels, in regard to the Epistle there is no 
reason which possesses the slightest ‘plausibility for disputing it. On 
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the supposition that it is spurious, the error of the whole ancient 
church in referring it, without contradiction, to the Evangelist John, 
would be completely inexplicable, especially if we carefully compare 
the history of the Epistle with that of the Evangelist. John, as we 
have before remarked, lived the longest of all the apostles, viz., till 
some time in the reign of Domitian, and he resided at Ephesus, in 
Asia Minor. From no country within the limits of the church, 
therefore, could we expect to receive more accurate accounts in re- 
gard to the writings of the beloved disciple of our Lord, than from 
those of Asia Minor. Now, it is from these very countries that we 
receive the most ancient testimonies in behalf of the existence and 
- genuineness of the Epistle. Instead of mentioning all, I will name 
but two of. these testimonies, which, however, are so decisive, that 
we can perfectly well dispense with all the rest. ‘The first is pre- 
sented by Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, in: Phrygia, whom we have 
already mentioned. This man lived, as has been before said, at the 
end of the first century and beginning of the second, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Ephesus, where the Evangelist John laboured so 
long and so successfully. He knew not only the Evangelist John, . 
but other immediate disciples of our Lord, who were probably of the 
number of the seventy, particularly a certain Aristion, and another 
John, surnamed the Presbyter. - Now, is it to be supposed that such 
a man, who had at his command so many means of arriving at cer- 
tainty respecting John’s writings, could possibly be deceived in re- 
gard to them ? We must, indeed, renounce all historical testimony, 
if we deny this witness the capacity to speak in behalf of the gen- 
uineness of the Epistle of John. 

The second testimony, however, is of equal importance. One 
of the apostolic fathers, Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, in Asia Minor, 
makes use of the first Epistle of John, in the same way as Papias, 
as though it was admitted to be a genuine production of the Evan- 
gelist. Now Polycarp lived till after the middle of the second cen- 
tury, and at the age of eighty-six died a martyr’s death in the 
flames. He had not merely become acquainted with John in the 
neighbouring city of Ephesus, but had even heard him preach the 
way of salvation, and was his faithful disciple. The testimony of 
such a man, therefore, is likewise above all cavil, and is especially 
confirmed by the fact, that there never has been, in later times, any 
general opinion against its genuineness, either in the Catholic 
church, or among the adherents to any particular sect. Against 
this weight of historical evidence, therefore, nothing can be effected 
by the mere conjectures of modern times ; and at present all theo- 
logians are perfectly agreed in the acknowledgment of this precious 
relic of the beloved disciple of Jesus, his first Epistle. 

If, in regard to the second and third Epistles of John, such per- 
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is, not so much whether they are genuine or spurious, as who was 
their author, in regard to the second Epistle of Peter, the question 
is, in truth, whether the Apostle Peter composed it, or some other 
Peter, or somehody of another name, who meant no harm, but still 
purposely endeavoured to deceive his readers into the belief that it 
was written by Simon Peter, the Apostle of our Lord. . In the first 
place, the author of the Epistle not only expressly appropriates 
Peter’s name and title, “Simon Peter, a servant and apostle of 
Jesus Christ” (2 Pet. i. 1), but he also states particulars respecting 
his own life, which can have been true only of Peter. He says, for 
instance, “ For we have not followed cunningly-devised fables, when ° 
we made known unto you the power and coming of our Lord. Jesus 
Christ, but were eyewitnesses of his majesty. For he received 
from God the Father honour and glory, when there came such a 
voice to him from the excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased. And this voice, which came from heaven, 
we heard, when we were with him in the holy mount,” (2 Pet. i. 16 
—18). These words, it is clear, refer to the transfiguration on the 
mount (Matt. xvii. 1, seg.) But, besides James and John, the two 
sons of Zebedee, no one was a spectator of this transfiguration ex- 
cept the Apostle Peter. If, therefore, the Apostle Peter was not 
the author of this letter, the man who not only presumed to take 
upon himself the name of an apostle, but designedly endeavoured to 
make his readers think that he was the Apostle Peter, must have 
been a downright shameless imposter ; and his production should. by 
no means retain its place in the canon, but it is necessary that it 
should be at once thrust out of it. 

It is for this very reason, viz., because the necessity of which we 
have spoken has been sensibly felt, that the friends of the work have 
so zealously prosecuted the investigation respecting it ; though cer- 
tainly not always with due impartiality and coolness. It has been 
forgotten that in truth very important objections may be urged 
against the Petrine origin of this second Epistle, and it has been 
attempted to establish its genuineness as firmly and incontrovertibly 
as it is possible to establish that of other writings. The best 
weapon, however, which can be used in defence of God’s word, is 
always truth; and this compels us to admit that it is impossible to 
attain so firm and certain proof of the genuineness of the second 
Epistle of Peter, as of that of other books of the New Testament. 
But .certainly the opponents of the Epistle err greatly when they 
assert that the spuriousness of the Epistle can be fully established. 
Such an assertion cannot but be denied with all earnestness, even 
though, as is often the case, it be connected with the opinion, that 
the Epistle may notwithstanding retain its place in the canon as. 
hitherto, and be cited by preachers of the Gospel in their pulpit in- 
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structions. Such lax notions must be resisted with the utmost 
moral sternness. For, would it not be participating in the fraud of 
the author of the Epistle, were we to treat it as the genuine pro- 
duction of the Apostle Peter, while we consider it as spurious! If 
it be really spurious, and can be proved to have gained its place in 
the canon only through mistake, then let it be removed from the 
collection of the sacred writings, which from its nature excludes 
every fraudulent production. Christian truth would not at all suffer 
by the removal of a single work of so slight extent. 

We are convinced, however, that no such step is necessary. 
The most prominent error in the critical investigation of this Epistle 
has been, that writers have always striven to prove beyond objec- 
tion either the genuineness or spuriousness ef the production. It 
has been forgotten that between these two positions there was a 
medium, viz., an impossibility of satisfactorily proving either. It 
cannot seem at all strange that this impossibility should exist in in- 
vestigations respecting writings of the New Testament, if it be con- 
sidered for a moment how difficult it often is to determine respect- 
ing the genuineness of a production even shortly after, or at the very 
time of, its composition, if from any circumstance the decisive points 
in the investigation have remained concealed. As in regard to the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews it is entirely impossible to 
come to any decided result, so it seems to me probable, that the de- 
ficiency of historical evidence makes it impossible to come to a fixed 
conclusion in regard to the second Epistle of Peter. It is certain 
there are several circumstances which give rise to reasonable doubts 
respecting the origin of the Epistle ; still, so much may be adduced, 
not only in refutation of them, but in the way of positive argu- 
ment for the Epistle, that these doubts are neutralized. Only, the 
favourable points do not amount to a complete, objectively valid 
proof, and therefore a critical investigation of the Epistle does not 
result exclusively to its advantage. Now this is certainly a very 
unpleasant result, and one Stee eciory to neither party, for men 
commonly wish every thing to be decided in an absolute manner, 
and therefore would Hive the Epistle declared positively ita 
genuine or spurious. But the main object should be the truth, and 
not an agreeable result ; and faithful, impartial examination leads 
us to the conclusion that in fact no perfect proof is to be obtained 
in regard to the second Epistle of Peter. This conclusion affords us 
the advantage, that we may witha good conscience leave the Epistle 
in its place among the canonical books, since it cannot rightfully be 
deprived of it until its spuriousness is decisively proved. Now, 
whether it shall or shall not be used in doctrinal argument, must be 
left to the judgment of each individual ; but at any rate noone can ~ 
prohibit its use so long as its spuriousness remains unproved, 
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It is time, however, to consider more closely all that can be 
urged against the genuineness of the Epistle, and to present there- 
with the counter considerations which either invalidate the former 
or argue the apostolic composition of the Epistle. Now the most 
important circumstance which presents itself against the genuine- 
ness of the book is, that it was to such a degree unknown in Chris- 
tian antiquity. Not one of the fathers of the first two centuries 
mentions the second Epistle of Peter; they all speak of but one 
Epistle from the hand of this apostle. Nor are there any passages 
in their writings which must of necessity be citations from it. 
Those passages which seem like parts of it may be explained either 
on the score of accidental coincidence or of mutual reference to the 
Old Testament. It was not till after Origen’s time, in the third 
century, that the Epistle came into use, and even then doubts were 
always current in regard to its apostolic origin, and the learned 
father Jerome expressly remarks that most denied it such an origin. 
It is true, this statement cannot refer to all members of the church, 
but only to such as were capable of critical investigations ; for the 
same father of the church says further, that the reason why most 
denied it to be Peter’s was, the difference in style which was ob- 
servable on comparison with the first ; and clearly, uneducated per- 
sons were incapable of judging as to such difference in style. But 
still, it is extremely remarkable that even in the time of Jerome, 
z.e., in the fifth century, there should be found in the church so 
many opponents of the Epistle. 

It is, however, to be considered, in estimating the importance of 
this fact in relation to the genuineness of the Epistle, that no definite 
historical arguments are adduced against the Epistle from any quar- 
ter. Recourse is had, not to the testimony of individuals, nor to the 
declaration of entire churches, which denied the Epistle to be 
Peter’s, but merely to internal reasons, deduced by the aid of criti- 
cism. This is the more strange, as it would appear that this second 
Epistle of Peter was addressed to the very same readers for whom 
the first was designed (Comp. 2 Pet. iii, 1), 7. e., to the Christians 
in several churches of Asia Minor. From these, one would think, 
there must have proceeded a testimony which could not be misun- 
derstood against the Hpistle, if Peter had not written to them a 
second time. Nor do the fathers say, that the Epistle contains 
heresies or any thing else totally unworthy of the apostle : indeed 
they do not make the slightest objection of this kind to the charac- 
ter of its contents, If, on the other hand, we look at their objec- 
tions to other evidently fictitious writings, we find them asserting 
that they had an impious, detestable character, or that historical 
evidence was against their pretended apostolic origin. From the 
manner in which history represents the testimony of the fathers of 
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the church, we may suppose that their opinion respecting the genu- 
ineness of the Epistle was founded in a great measure upon the fact 
that its diffusion was very much delayed. Since so many writings 
had been forged in Peter’s name, the fathers of the church probably 
at once regarded an Hpistle which came so late into circulation with 
some considerable suspicion, and then made use of the difference in 
language, or something of the kind, to confirm this suspicion, We 
must therefore say, that no decisive.argument against the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle is to be drawn from historical considerations, 
Although it was but little known in the ancient church, this want 
of acquaintance with it may have been founded on reasons not at all . 
connected with its spuriousness or genuineness. How many Epistles 
of Peter and other apostles may never have been much known ? 
And still the circumstance that they have not been diffused abroad 
does not disprove their apostolic origin. 

Thus, as the fathers of the church themselves had recourse to 
the internal character of the Epistle, it remains for us likewise to 
examine this, and as particular historical traditions respecting the 
Epistle were as inaccessible to these fathers as to us, and the art of 
criticism has not been carried to a high point of cultivation till re- 
cently, we may lay claim to greater probability, as to the result of 
our investigation, than they could. 

Among the striking circumstances to which we are led by a care- 
ful investigation concerning the second Epistle of Peter, the first 
which presents itself, is the very ancient observation, that the style 
of this Epistle is quite different from that of the first. According 
to the most recent examinations, the case is really so. The style of 
the second Epistle is so different from that of the first, as to make 
it hardly conceivable that the same author should have written thus 
variously; particularly as the two Epistles must have been written 
at no great distance of time from each other, it being necessary to 
refer them both to the latter part of the apostle’s life. Butwe have 
seen above, that Peter probably employed another person to write 
for him when he composed his first Epistle ; now, how natural to 
suppose, as Jerome has already suggested, that in writing the second 
Epistle Peter only made use of a different assistant from the one 
employed in writing the first, which supposition satisfactorily ex- 
plains the difference in style. If it be insisted, however, that this 
supposition is a very violent one, we may then admit that the 
Epistles are in reality not apostolic, but are from Sylvanus, or some 
other writer. It is certainly true, that by this hypothesis we sur- 
render the common opinion, that Peter either guided the pen him- 
self, or at least dictated to the amanuensis word for word what he 
should write. But is it at all essential to admit that the writings 
of the apostles originated precisely in this way ? Is a prince’s letter 
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of less value, because his secretary wrote it, and the prince himself 
only signed it P Do -we esteem the writings of Mark and Luke any 
less because they were not apostles ? These last writings show best 
how the case is to be considered. Say that these two Epistles were 
written by Sylvanus or Mark ; is their importance to us in the least 
diminished, when Peter has given them the confirmation of his 
apostolic authority, as presenting his ideas, his mode of thinking ? 
This hypothesis of Peter’s having employed a writer in the com- 


position of the second Epistle, explains, moreover, another remark - 


which it has been usual to urge against its apostolic origin. If the 
Epistle of Jude be compared with the second chapter of this Epistle, 
there will appear a very striking similarity between them. This, as 
in the case of the Gospels, is so great that it is impossible it should 
have arisen accidentally. An impartial comparison of the two 
makes it extremely probable that Jude is the original, and was em- 
ployed in the Epistle of Peter. Now this hardly seems suitable for 
the Apostle Peter, considering him as the author of the Hpistle. 
He, the pillar of the church, should have been the original writer, 
though it would not have been strange that Jude, who held a far 
lower rank, should make use of his production. On the supposition, 
however, that Peter employed an individual to write for him, the 
latter might have made use of Jude’s Epistle, and what would’ be 
totally unsuitable for an apostle, would not be at all strange in his 
assistant. If it be said that, as Peter must have known the use 
which was made of Jude, the circumstance still remains very strange, 
we may suppose that both, Peter (with his assistant) and Jude, 
conferred. together in regard to combating the heretics, and agreed 
together in certain fundamental thoughts, and that thus coincidence 
in details was occasioned by their common written ground-work. 
Still, it may not be concealed, that, after all attempts to explain 
these appearances, there nevertheless remains in the mind something 
like suspicion ; and for this reason, although there are certainly not 
sufficient grounds for rejecting the Epistle, we cannot regard its 
genuineness as susceptible of proof. 

There are other points of less moment, which are usually brought 
forward by the opponents of the Epistle. Among these is the pas- 
sage 2 Peter iii. 2, in which the writer, it is said, is distinguished 
from the apostles, just as in Heb. ii. 3. But, in the first place, the 
reading in the former passage is not perfectly certain, since several 
ancient versions give it the same sense as Luther, who translates : 
“that ye may be mindful of the words which were spoken before 
by the holy prophets, and of the commandment of us, the apostles 
of our Lord and Saviour.”* But, even though we admit that to 

1 So, too, in the Hnglish version. The question alluded to in the text is, whether we 
should translate, of us the apostles, or, of the apostles sent to us (or to you, according to an- 
other reading)? See the original Greek —TR. 
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be the correct reading, is one by which the author is distinguished 
from the apostles, we may explain the passage by supposing that 
the writer who was employed, instead of speaking in the name of 
the apostle, spoke in his own person. This was certainly an over- 
sight, but not a very great one; like that, ¢.g., which occasioned 
the Evangelists to differ from each other in respect to the number 
of the blind men whom our Lord healed, and other points of the 
kind. The admission of such trifling oversight belongs properly to 
God’s plan in regard to the Scriptures, since literal coincidence 
would, on the other hand, give rise to strong suspicion in regard to 
the veracity of the writers (as it would suggest the inference that 
there had been previous concert between them), and, on the other 
hand, there would be danger of confounding the letter with the 
spirit, to the disadvantage of the latter. 

Of as little consequence is the reference made to 2 Pet. ii. 15, 
16, where Peter says of his beloved brother Paul, whose wisdom he 
extols: “‘as also in all his Epistles, speaking in them of these 
things ; in which are some things hard to be understood, which 
they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the 
other Scriptures, unto their own destruction.” These words, it is 
said, clearly suppose a collection of Pauline Epistles to have been 
current in the church ; but one cannot have been made earlier than 
the commencement of the second century, and consequently the 
Epistle must be regarded as a work of later origin. But this as- 
sumption, that the collection of the Pauline Epistles was first made 
at so late a period, is by no means susceptible of proof. Indeed, in 
the fourth chapter we attempted to prove it not improbable that 
even Paul himself made a collection of his Epistles. At all events, 
no historical fact can be adduced against this hypothesis, and we 
must therefore consider thus much as certain, that the mention of a 
collection of Pauline Epistles ought not to induce us to conclude 
against the apostolic origin of the Epistle whose history we are in- 
vestigating. : 

Thus is confirmed the position which we laid down above, that 
not one of the reasons usually adduced against the genuineness of 
the second Epistle of Peter is a decisive one. Notwithstanding, as 
has been already mentioned, impartiality enjoins it upon us to allow 
that, after considering these reasons, there remains a feeling in the 
mind which does not permit us to place this Epistle in the rank of 
those universally admitted. We find ourselves constrained to resort 
first to one expedient, then to another, in order to invalidate the 
arguments which make against the genuineness of the Epistle. Let 
us, however, cast a glance at the other side, and consider the argu- 
ments which may be adduced in favour of the authenticity of the 
Epistle. The impression made by the genuine apostolic manner, in 
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the first and third chapters in particular, is so heart-stirring, the 
severe moral tone which prevails throughout them is so forcible, that 
very estimable scholars have found themselves induced to regard 
these two chapters, or at least the first, as truly Petrine, and the 
second or the last two as, perhaps, merely subsequent additions to - 
the genuine Epistle. This hypothesis has indeed, at first view, this 
recommendation, that we can give proper weight to the reasons for 
doubt, without being obliged to regard the express statements re- 
specting Peter personally as having been forged. But the close 
connection of all the chapters with each other, and the uniformity 
of the language and ideas throughout the Epistle is too much at 
variance with the supposition of.an interpolation of the Epistle, to 
make it right that it should be admitted. 

Still, we cannot but allow the great weight of the reason from 
which the hypothesis took its rise, viz., that it was an almost incon- 
ceivable piece of impudence for an impostor to assume the person of 
the Apostle Peter, so as even to speak of his presence at the trans- 
figuration on Mount Tabor, and venture to invent prophecies of our 
Lord to him respecting his end. (Comp. 2 Pet. i.14). It is true, 
appeal is made, on this point, to the practice of the ancients, ac- 
cording to which it was not so strange and censurable, it is said, to 
write under another’s name, as it appears to us at the present day. 
And it is undoubtedly truc, that in the primitive times of the church 
writings were much more frequently forged in the name of others 
than at the present time. But it is a question whether this is to 
be referred to the custom of the times, or does not rather arise from 
the fact, that in the less methodical book-transactions of the ancient 
world it was much easier to get fictitious writings into circulation 
than it is at present, on account of the great publicity which now 
attends such transactions. At any rate, we must say, that it was a 
very culpable practice, if it ever was common, to procure currency 
for one’s literary productions by affixing a great name to them ; 
and every honourable man would have avoided it and written only 
in his own name. Suppose, however, it was less offensive than now 
to publish any thing under an assumed. name, we must notwith- 
standing protest in the most earnest manner against the idea, that 
a man could permit himself fraudulently to appropriate such points 
from the life of him whose name he used as could be true only of 
the latter ; which. must be the case in regard to this Epistle, if it 
was not written by Peter. Were this to be done in any case, the 
use of another’s name would no longer be a mere form in writing, 
it would rather be a coarse piece of imposture, such as could not oc- 
cur without a decidedly wrong intention ; and this leads us to a new 
and important point in the investigation of the origin of the second 


Epistle of Peter. 
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The alternative in which we are thus placed is as harsh as it 
could possibly be. Either the Epistle is genuine and apostolical, or 
it is not only spurious and forged, but was forged by a bold, shame- 
less impostor, and such a person must have had an evil design in 
executing a forgery of the kind supposed. Now in the whole Epis- 
tle we do not find the slightest thing which can be regarded as er- 
roneous or as morally bad. Its contents are ‘entirely biblical, and 
truly evangelical. An elevated religious spirit animates the Hpistle 
throughout. Is it conceivable, that a man actuated by this spirit 
can be chargeable with such a deception ? Or is it supposed that 
this spirit is itself feigned ? But this idea plainly contradicts itself, 
for he who is bad enough to forge writings cannot entertain the de- 
sign of extending a good influence by his forgery. No forgery would 
be necessary for such a purpose. ‘The design must have been to de- 
fend what was unholy in principle or practice under cover of a sacred 
name. The only probable purpose of the forgery of the Epistle is 
this ; that the unknown author of the production wished to combat 
the heretics described in the second chapter, and in order that he 
might do this with some effect, he wrote in the name of the Apostle 
Peter, and made use of the Epistle of Jude in doing so, But if a 
man who was honest (in other respects) could have been induced to 
enter upon such a crooked path, would he not have contented him- 
self with placing the apostle’s name in front of his Epistle ? Would 
his conscience have permitted him to appropriate falsely from the 
life of the apostle such particulars as are narrated in the Epistle ? 
This is really hard to believe, and the efforts made- to preserve the 
genuineness of the first chapter at least, which contains these very 
particulars, sufficiently prove how universal is the feeling that the 
statements it contains cannot have been forged. 

It is true the case would stand otherwise, if it were a well. 
founded position, that the Epistle really contains erroneous tenets. 
But how truly impossible it is to establish this, is very evident from 
the nature of the points adduced as errors. In the first place, one 
is supposed to be contained in the passage, 2 Peter iii. 5, in which 
it is said, that the earth was formed out of water and in water by 
the word of God.* It is true, there are parallels to this view of the 
creation of the earth in several mythical cosmogonies ; but is this 
circumstance a proof that the doctrine of the creation of the world 
out of water is false? Does the Mosaic account of the creation, or 
any other passage in the Bible, contain any thing which in the 
slightest degree impugns it? Or does the condition of the physical 
or geological sciences in our day prove that the earth certainly came 
into existence in a different manner? It will suffice, in regard to 


1 Our English version gives a somewhat different sense to this passage ; but probably 
the translation above conveys nearly, if not exactly, its true signification.—Tr. 
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this point, to remind our readers that the formation of the earth 
out of water was taught by the celebrated De Luc, not to mention 
many men of less note. At the most, then, it can only be said that 
in the passage referred to, there is something openly and definitely 
stated which is not found thus stated in any other book of the Bible ; 
though it is impossible to deny that the Mosaic account of the crea- 
tion (“ The Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters”) ig 
susceptible of such an interpretation, as to convey the idea which is 
more plainly declared in 2 Pet. iii.5. Thus there is no ground for 
talking about an error in this passage of the Epistle." The same 
remarks may be made respecting another position, that the doctrine 
(also presented in the third chapter of the second Epistle of Peter) 
concerning the destruction of the world by fire is erroneous. For it 
can by no means be shown in regard to this second idea, that it 
contradicts the common statement of the Bible, or contains any 
thing incorrect. Indeed, there are other passages, likewise, that 
contain an intimation, at least, of the same thing which is here 
openly stated. (Comp. Isaiah h. 6; Zeph. iu, 8). And so far are 
the similar mythical accounts in other religions from arguing any 
thing wrong in this idea, that we should rather consider the coinci- 
dence of the mythical accounts with the biblical doctrine as a confir- 
mation of the real verity of the former. 3 

If, therefore, we put together all which has been said of the 
second Epistle of Peter, thus much is certainly clear, that the cir- 
cumstances which are calculated to.excite suspicion respecting the 
Epistle, are by’no means sufficient to constitute a formal proof of 
their spuriousness, True, the suspicious points cannot be so per- 
fectly obviated, that every doubt will disappear. Some uncertainty 
will remain in the mind. Still the positive arguments in behalf of 
its genuineness so far allay these doubts that it is possible to obtain 
a satisfactory subjective conviction of the genuineness of the Epis- 
tle. But a proof of its genuineness which shall be of perfect valid- 
ity and be generally acknowledged can no more be attained than 
such a proof of its spuriousness ; and, therefore, there will always 
be something dubious in the position of this Epistle. The ancient 
fathers of the church endeavoured to express this uncertainty by the 
term Antilegomena, and later teachers in the evangelical church by 
the designation Deutero-canonical writings, among which this Epis- 
tle is reckoned. Attempts to remove all the obscurity which en- 
velopes the facts in regard to this Hpistle will probably always prove 
vain, from the want of historical accounts respecting the use and dif- 
fusion of it in primitive times. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


OF THE EPISTLES OF JAMES AND JUDE. 


In investigating the Epistles of James and Jude, the question 
is, as in the case of the Hpistle to the Hebrews, not so much whe- 
ther they are genuine or spurious, as who was ‘their author. This 
may seem strange, inasmuch as the authors of both of them men- 
tion themselves in the salutations, which is not the case as to the 
Epistle to the. Hebrews. Indeed, Jude, for the purpose of designa- 
ting himself still more definitely, adds the circumstance that he was 
the brother of James. But, as both these names were very common 
among the Jews, and the relations between the persons of this 
name mentioned in the New Testament are quite involved, it is a 
very difficult inquiry, what James and what Jude were the authors 
of the Epistles which we are considering. Now, if it should be 
probable, on investigation, that the authors of the two Epistles were 
not apostles (7. e. among the number of the twelve disciples), then 
will arise a second inquiry, what we are to think of the canonical 
authority of the Epistles? 

The first question is, how many persons of the name of James 
and Jude are mentioned in the Scriptures or by ancient Chris- 
tian writers? From the catalogues of the twelve apostles (Matt. 
x. 2 seg.; Mark i. 13 seg.; Luke vi. 12 seqg.; Acts i. 13 seq.), we 
perceive that two individuals among them were named James. The 
first was the brother of the Hvangelist John, a son of Zebedee and 
Salome ; this James is often neaneaet in the evangelical history. 
His brother Peter, and himself, were of all the apostles the most 
intimate with our Lord, He was present at the transfiguration and 
at our Lord’s agony in the garden of Gethsemane. According to 
Acts xii, 2, Herod killed him with the sword a few years after our 
Lord’s ascension. As, therefore, this James disappeared from the 
scene of events very oe he does not cause much difficulty in the 
investigation. The second James is termed the son of Alpheeus, 
and of this apostle we have so uncertain accounts, that it is diffi- 
cult to determine much respecting him, 

As there were two individuals of the name of James among the 
twelve, so there were two Judes. One, the betrayer of our Lord, of 
course is not concerned in this investigation. He cannot be con- 
founded with any one else ; especially as he had the surname Isea- 
riot from his birth-place Gaerne The second Jude, it would seem, 
bore many names ; for while Luke (in the Gospel as well as in the 
Acts) calls him J ude the son of James, Matthew and Mark call 
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him sometimes Thaddeus, and sometimes Lebbeus. It was not at 
all uncommon among the Jews for one man to bear several names ; 
and, therefore, we may admit the validity of the prevalent opinion 
that Lebbeus or Thaddeus, and Jude, the son of James, are the 
same individuals. In John xiv. 22, a second Jude among the twelve 
is expressly distinguished from Jude (Judas) the traitor, who is, 
termed Iscariot ; and hence the name Jude may have been the one 
by which the former was most commonly designated. 

Now did we know with perfect certainty that the authors of the 
Epistles under consideration were of the number of the twelve, it 
would be easy to fix upon the individuals ; James, the son of Al- 
pheeus must have written the Epistle of James, and Jude, the son 
of James, that of Jude. But as Jude (v. 1) calls himself the bro- 
ther of James, he must either mean another man of this name 
known to his readers, or we must suppose the term brother to signi- 
fy step-brother or cousin, as indeed the word is often used in He- 
brew. For the opinion of some, that in the catalogues of the apos- 
tles (see Luke’s Gospel and his Acts of the Apostles), Jude is not 
called the son but the brother of James, must be totally rejected, 
because, though it is true that sometimes the word brother is to be 
supplied for the genitive following a proper name, this is only the 
case when it is clear from the connection what is to be supplied. In 
the apostolic catalogue, however, son is everywhere else to be sup- 
plied for the genitive ; and hence it is incredible that in the case of 
Jude alone brother must be added. 

But that the authors of these two Epistles of James and Jude 
were among the number of the twelve is very uncertain (indeed, 
ag we shall show hereafter, improbable), and on that account we 
have still to determine the difficult question, what persons of these 
names wrote the Epistles? The following reasons show the uncer- 
tainty of the idea that the authors of the Epistles were apostles. 
In the first place, the fathers of the church speak of another James, 
the brother of our Lord, and first bishop of Jerusalem, and another 
Jude, likewise the brother of our Lord, as the authors of the Epis- 
tles ; and, moreover, these were disputed by many, and reckoned 
among the Antilegomena, clearly for this reason alone, that it was 
supposed perfectly correct to regard them as not apostolical. Thus, 
in the opinion of the fathers, there were beside the two Jameses and 
Judes among the twelve, two other persons of these names, called 
brothers of owr Lord. These are mentioned in the passage Matt. 
xiii, 55, with two other brothers of our Lord, Simon and Joses, and 
with sisters of his whose names are not given. They are also men- 
tioned in the later history of the apostolic age (Acts xv. 13 seq. ; 
Gal. 1.19; ii. 9), particularly James, who is designated with Peter 
and John as a pillar of the church. According to the fathers of the 
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church, he was the first bishop of Jerusalem, and the description 
which the New Testament gives of his position and operations per- 
fectly accords with this statement. According to the account of the 
Jewish writer, Josephus, and a very ancient Christian historian, 
named Hegesippus, this James, the brother of our Lord, died a 
martyr’s death at Jerusalem shortly before its destruction. He pos- 
sessed such authority and such reputation for piety among the Jews, 
that, according to Josephus, the destruction of the city was a pun- 
ishment from heaven for the execution of this just man. James was 
succeeded in the bishopric of Jerusalem by another brother of our 
Lord, viz., Simon (Matth., xiii. 55), who, as well as the third brother 
Jude, lived till the reign of the Emperor Trajan, 7. e., to the end of 
the first century after Christ. According to the account of Hege- 
sippus, Simon also died a martyr’s death, like his brother ; of the 
manner of Jude’s end nothing definite is known, Although, how- 
ever, we find these brethren of our, Lord labouring with ardent 
Christian zeal after the resurrection of the Saviour, still, in the life- 
time of our Lord they did not believe on him. This we are told by 
John expressly (vil. 5), and therefore, we do not observe these 
brethren of Jesus among the disciples until after his resurrection 
from the dead (Acts i. 14). Probably the vision with which (ac- 
cording to 1 Cor. xv. 7), James was favoured, was the means of con- 
vincing them all of the Divine dignity of our Lord, which hitherto, 
perhaps on the very account of their close relationship to him by 
blood, they had been unable to credit. It is true the expression, 
brothers of our Lord, is not to be understood as meaning what the 
words strictly signify ; for Mary, the mother of our Lord, appears 
not to have had any other children. The passages Matth. i. 25, 
Luke ii. 7, in which Jesus is called the first-born son of Mary, prove 
nothing to the contrary, since, if no more children follow, the only 
son is also the first-born. If the statements of Scripture respecting 
these brethren of our Lord be put together, it cannot be doubted, 
that the children of the sister of Mary, the mother of Jesus, are 
intended by the expression, This sister of Mary was likewise 
named Mary, and was the wife of a certain Cleophas. She stood 
with the mother of Jesus beneath the cross of our Lord, as did also 
Mary Magdalene (John xix. 25). This same Mary is called in the 
parallel passage of Mark (xv. 40) the mother of James the Less and 
of Joses. Here, then, are named two of the persons who in Matth. 
xi. 55, are termed brothers of our Lord. Nothing, therefore, is — 
more natural, as it nowhere appears that Mary had any other chil- 
dren, than to suppose that these so-called brethren of our Lord were 
his cousins, the sons of his mother’s sister. As it is probable that 
Joseph, the foster-father of Jesus, died at an early period (for he is 
not mentioned after the journey to Jerusalem in the twelfth year of 
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Jesus’ age), Mary perhaps went to live with her sister, and thus 
Jesus grew up with the sons of the latter, which may have been the 
reason why it was so difficult for them to give credit to his Divine 
authority. It was very common in the Hebrew idiom to term 
cousins brothers. Hence in Gen. xiii. 8, Abraham and Lot, who 
were cousins, are termed brothers. If we were to take the word 
brother in its literal sense, and regard the four brothers of our Lord 
mentioned in Matth. xiii, 55 as own children of Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, we should have to suppose the extraordinary circumstance 
that the two mothers of the same name had also children named 
alike. Now, as we nowhere find mention, first of our Lord’s 
brethren, and then of his cousins, but the same relations are always 
referred to, this supposition, cannot be admitted. The same may 
be said of another supposition, according to which two of these so- 
called brethren of our Lord, viz., Jude and James, were of the num- 
ber of the twelve. For it is said that the Hebrew name which lies 
at the basis of the Greek one, Cleophas (abbreviated Klopas), viz., 
Chalpai, may also in Greek become Alpheeus. Thus James the son 
of Alpheus would be equivalent to James the son of Cleophas. 
Now, it is true, that on the score of philology nothing can be 
reasonably objected against this supposition ; but, its validity is over- 
thrown by the fact that one and the same writer (viz. Luke), pre- 
sents both forms. Although the name could be differently expressed. 
in Greek, at least the same writer would always have followed 
the same thiode, Moreover, as we have already remarked, it is in- 
admissible to supply. the word brother, instead of son, after the 
name Jude. Lastly, it is a decisive circumstance, that in John vii. 
5 it is most expressly stated that the brethren of” Jesus did not be- 
lieve on him. It is, therefore, impossible that they should have 
been of the number of the twelve, Consequently, the. New Testa- 
ment mentions, besides the James, son of Zebedee, who was early exe- 
cuted, two other persons of this name, first the apostle, who was a 
son of Alphzeus, and next, the brother of our Lord, the first bishop 
of Jerusalem. Thus, too, the New Testament mentions, besides 
the Apostle Jude, who was the son of a certain James, of whom 
we know nothing, another Jude who, likewise, was a brother of our 
Lord, and lived to a late period (till the time of Trajan), in Pales- 
tine. That these two brothers of our Lord, and not the apostles, 
were the authors of our Epistles, has been already intimated and 
will now be more fully shown. 

Of great importance, and indeed almost decisive by itself, is the 
circumstance, that the fathers of the church refer the Epistle of 
James to the brother of our Lord of that name; and, too, the 
fathers who lived in that very region which was the scene of the 
labours of this celebrated bishop of Jerusalem, viz., the east. Here 
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they might and must have had the most exact accounts respecting 
this distinguished man, and information as to his writings must have 
spread itself very readily from Jerusalem to the neighbouring coun- 
tries of Syria and Egypt. This historical testimony is confirmed 
very strongly by the great agreement which exists between the con- 
tents of the Epistle and the communications which are made by 
ancient fathers. of the church, and particularly Hegesippus, in re- 
gard to the peculiar habits of James. According to the account of 
this writer, James distinguished himself by forms of piety which 
were very like those inculcated in the Old Testament. He fasted 
and prayed a great deal, so that, as Hegesippus relates, probably 
with some exaggeration, his knees had become callous. According to 
the New Testament, too (comp. Acts xv. with Gal. ii, 12), James, the 
brother of our Lord, appears to have been the head of the Jewish 
Christians. He, therefore, undoubtedly observed the Mosaic law, 
even after he became a Christian, and endeavoured to obtain the 
sanctity enjoined in the Old Testament. That, however, this en- 
deavour’ was not a narrow-minded one, as among the Ebionites, but 
a liberal one, as among the Nazarenes, is plainly shown by the nar- 
rative in the Acts, according to which he did not, along with the 
obstinate Judaizers, desire to impose the observance of the law upon 
the Gentiles, but only adhered to it himself, as a pious practice of 
his fathers. Still his whole disposition leaned somewhat to the side 
of the law, and this is clearly exhibited in the Epistle. 

The same is true of Jude likewise. His very designation of him- 
self as a brother of James can leave no doubt that he desired to 
represent himself as the brother of that James who was so celebra- 
ted, the first bishop of Jerusalem. He does not call himself an 
apostle, any more than James. Both term themselves merely serv- 
ants of Jesus Christ, neglecting from modest humility to make any 
mention of their relationship by blood to our Lord. We have no 
statements on the part of the early fathers of the church in regard 
to the author of the Epistle of Jude. The later fathers, e. g., 
Jerome, call him an apostle, but they did not for that reason mean 
a different Jude ; only, as might very easily happen, considering the 
confused accounts we have of these men, they sometimes placed 
Jude the brother of our Lord among the number of the twelve, con- 
trary to John vii. 5, 

Another as important reason for believing that James the brother 
of our Lord, and not the Apostle James, was regarded as the author 
of the Epistle, is the circumstance that it was reckoned among the 
Antilegomena. Doubts did indeed arise, but not till a pretty late day. 
Clement of Rome, Hermas, and Irenaeus, make use of the Epistle 

* The original reads Schreiben, which I take to be clearly a mistake for Streben, and 
translate accordingly.—Tr. 
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without scruple. Origen first, then Eusebius, mention doubts, 
Now, as before the time of Jerome, there is fio trace of the Hpistle’s 
having been regarded as forged in James’ name, the ground of doubt 
can have been no other than that it was questionable whether an 
Epistle of any one not an apostle could claim admission into the 
canon. Jerome observes, that certain individuals believed the Epistle 
of James to have been forged by some one in his name. This opin- 
ion, however, is entirely devoid of probability, because in such case 
the author would not have neglected to ascribe the dignity of apostle 
to the James whom he wished to be regarded as the writer of the 
Epistle, that it might be more sure of admission into the canon. 
Those persons, therefore, of whom Jerome speaks, and who undoubt- 
edly resided in the west, probably entertained doctrinal scruples 
respecting the Epistle. In the west, and particularly in Rome, the 
centre of the western churches, special regard was felt for Paul and 
his doctrines. Now, the second chapter of the Epistle of James was 
supposed. to contain erroneous notions in contrariety to Paul, be- 
cause as was thought, it inculcated justification by works instead of 
by faith. This passage even misled Luther into a rejection of the 
Epistle of James. In his preface to it he says, “ This James does 
nothing but urge his readers to the law and to works, and his man- 
ner is so confused that I imagine he was some pious man who had 
gathered a few sayings from the disciples of the apostles, and put 
them down upon paper. . . . Hence the Epistle of James is but 
a strawy Epistle ; it has by no meats an evangelical tone.” 

In more recent times, however, it has been proved, by very 
thorough and impartial investigations, that this harsh judgment of 
Luther is certainly unfounded, together with the apprehensions of 
the ancient fathers mentioned by Jerome. 

James only opposed misconstructions and perversions of Paul’s 
real doctrine, not the great apostle of the Gentiles himself. The 
two great teachers of the church are essentially one in sentiment ; 
only they had reference to different heresies, and thus their language 
wears a different aspect. In the Epistles to the Romans and Gala- 
tians, Paul presents the doctrine of faith, and justification thereby, 
in opposition to the reliance which the Jews placed on works, 
James, on the other hand, opposes a dead imaginary faith, which, 
without any renovating influence over the heart and mind, lulls a 
man into the sleep of sin, instead of making him active in works of 
love. If we thus consider the language of the two apostles with 
reference to the positions which they respectively opposed, we shall 
perceive the most perfect unity between these two teachers of the 
church, notwithstanding all their freedom and peculiarity of man- 
ner. Though they taught the same doctrines, their point of view 
was different. Paul had a predominant leaning towards faith, not 
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meaning by any means, however, to deny that it must bear good 
works as its fruit ; Jarhes directed his attention more to the fruit, 
without, however, disparaging the root of faith from which alone 
they could spring.’ 

Thus, leaving wholly out of view the influence of doctrinal ideas, 
the discrepancy between the ancient fathers of the church was only 
whether the Epistle, as proceeding from the brother of our Lord, 
who was not an apostle, should or should not be admitted into the 
canon, The Hast, in general, maintained that it should, because 
James had exerted so mtch influence in that region ; the Christians 
of the West were lessfavourable to it. In reality, then, the question 
was not in regard to the genuineness of the Epistle, but in regard 
to the rank of James, whether or not he should be placed on a level 
with the apostles in respect to the abundance and power of the Spirit 
poured out upon him, so that a writing of his might be received 
into the canon as a norm of faith and practice for all future genera- 
tions of Christians ; a question which we will soon consider further. 

In regard to this second point, likewise, the case is the same 
with the Epistle of Jude as with that of James ; except that in the 
accounts concerning this Epistle given by ancient fathers we do not 
find the slightest evidence that the Epistle was ever regarded as the 
production of an impostor who forged it in Jude’s name. Sucha 
supposition respecting this Epistle is extremely improbable. In 
such case, would an impostor have contented himself with designa- 
ting Jude as the “ brother of James.” Would he not at least have 
expressly called him an apostle of our Lord, in order to gain a place 
for the Epistle in the canon ?» When we are told, therefore, of op- 
position to the Epistle, which caused it to be placed among the An- 
tilegomena, we must refer it all to a refusal to accord to the author 
of the Epistle, who was not an apostle, sufficient consideration to 
procure its admission into the canon. Thus in regard to the Epistle 
of Jude, likewise, the point in question is, not the genuineness of 
the Epistle, but only the personal standing of the author, which by 
some of the fathers of the church.was considered equal to that of an 
apostle, and by others inferior. The investigation of this question, 
then, what we are to think of the admission of two productions of | 
writers who were not apostles into the canon of the New Testament, 
remains for the conclusion of this chapter, 

Now, whether it be said, that the church has forsaken its prin- 
ciple of admitting no writing into the canon which was not either 
written by an apostle or composed under his supervision and author- 
ity, in admitting the Epistles of James and Jude ; or that they in- 


1 See more complete discussions of the supposed discrepancy between Paul and James 
on the subject of faith and works, in the Biblical Repository, vol. iii, p. 189, and vol. iv., 
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deed adhered to their principle, but erred in regarding James and 
Jude, the brethren of our Lord, to whom they correctly ascribed the 
Epistles, as apostles, and therefore admitting their Epistles into the 
canon—either way, it would seem as though we of the present day 
were entitled to charge antiquity with mistake respecting these 
Epistles. As to the Epistle of Jude the case certainly seems to be 
as we have here stated it. It was written by one who was not an 
apostle, by a man of whose acts and character we know nothing 
further ; a fact which appears to sustain the scruples of many of the 
ancients in regard to its being canonical, Moreover, it contains 
nothing which is not also found in the second Epistle of Peter, so 
that the church could dispense with it without suffering the slight- 
est loss. We might therefore be disposed to consider this Epistle 
as a deutero-canonical production, which was received into the canon 
only at a late period on the ground that it was more advisable to 
preserve every writing of the days of the apostles than to reject any 
thing which might be of apostolic origin. It is not to be forgotten, 
however, that the use of Jude’s Epistle in the second Epistle of Peter 
must be considered an apostolic confirmation of the former, if the 
latter be acknowledged genuine. Both productions, therefore, stand 
or fall together. The impossibility, however, of proving beyond 
doubt the genuineness of the second Epistle of Peter, will not permit 
the friends of these Epistles to entertain any thing more than a sub- 
jective conviction in regard to the authority of Jude. 

The case is different, however, with the Epistle of James. For 
this remarkable man appears, both according to the New Testament 
and according to the fathers of the church, to have occupied a very 
influential position. It is true he was not of the number of the 
twelve ; but the fact that our Lord appeared to him separately, as 
he did to Peter (1 Cor. xv. 7), indicates his consequence ; as does 
also the circumstance that he was elected bishop of Jerusalem, and 
especially his relation to the Jewish Christians, of whom James 
seems to have been the real head. Hence in Gal. ii. 9, this man, 
with Peter and John, is called a pillar of the church, and Josephus 
represents the consideration in which he was held among the Jews 
. to have been so great, that the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans was looked upon as a judgment for his death. Although, 
therefore, James was no apostle, and moreover, no one of the twelve, 
so far as we know, afforded his confirmation to the Epistle, still the 
church might well have considered itself entitled to insert the pro- 
duction of so influential ® man in the canon. It may be said, in- 
deed, that James was in a precisely parallel situation to that of 
Paul (who too was not of the number of the twelve, and still en- 
joyed apostolic dignity) ; except that in regard to the appearance 
of our Lord which was vouchsafed to James, and the commissions. 
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which were entrusted to him, we have not such particular informa- 
tion as is furnished’ us by the Acts respecting his appearance to 
Paul. Yet passing by this, we cannot but declare, that an apostolic 
confirmation of a particular book, such as we suppose in the case of 
Mark and Luke, according to the testimony of history, is nothing 
compared with the testimony which we have from Paul’s own mouth 
respecting James. He is designated, along with Peter and John, as 
a pillar of the whole church of God upon earth, and thus, though 
not one of the twelve, still placed entirely on a level with the pro- 
per apostles ; and hence no objection at all can be made to the re- 
ception of the Epistle by the church. She has not, in receiving it, 
deviated at all from her principles ; indeed, she has thereby rather 
applied them in their real spirit, not rigorously restricting the idea 
of apostolical estimation to the number of the twelve, but referring 
it to, the fulness and power of the spirit exhibited in the life, This, 
however, as appears from the Epistle itself, and from history, was 
possessed in its utmost potency by James, as well as Paul, on which 
account the Epistle of the former richly merits a place among the 
canonical books. 





CHAPTER X. 


- 


OF THE REVELATION OF JOHN, 


Tue sublime book which concludes the New Testament, the 
Revelation of St. John, (6 Yeordyoc,) with its wonderful images and 
visions, has met with a more extraordinary fate than any other writ- 
ing of the New Testament. The impressive and absorbing nature 
of the contents of the book has seldom permitted any one to examine 
it with cool impartiality, and while some have become the enthu- 
siastic advocates of the book, others have appeared as its most vio- 
lent opponents, not only rejecting the work as not apostolical, or as 
forged, but even reviling it as the production of an heretical spirit. 
Thus it has happened, that, while no production of the New Testa- 
ment can exhibit more and stronger historical evidence of its genu- 
ineness and its apostolic authority than the Revelation, none has 
met with more antagonists ; and, indeed, many of its antagonists 
are men who have merited much gratitude from the church for their 
struggles in behalf of the truth. Among these is Luther, who 
shows himself a determined opponent of John’s Revelation. He 
says, in his preface to it: ; | 

“‘ There are various and abundant reasons why I regard this book 
as neither apostolical nor prophetic. First and foremost ; the apos- 
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tles do not make use of visions, but prophesy in clear and plain 
language (as do Peter, Paul, and Christ also, in the Gospel) ; for it 
is becoming the apostolic office to speak plainly and without figure 
or vision, respecting Christ and his acts.—Moreover, it seems to me 
far too arrogant for him to enjoin it upon his readers to regard this 
his own work as of more importance than any other sacred book, 
and to threaten that if any one shall take aught away from it, God 
will take away from him his part in the book of life (Rev. xxii. 19), 
Besides, even were it a blessed thing to believe what is contained in 
it, no man knows what that is. The book is believed in (and is 
really just the same to us) as though we had it not; and many 
more valuable books exist for us to believe in. But let every man 
think of it as his spirit prompts him. My spirit cannot adapt itself 
to the production, and this is reason enough for me why I should 
not esteem it very highly.” 

From this strong language of the great Reformer it is sufficiently 

’ evident how repulsive the contents of the Revelation were to him. 
As he termed the Epistle of James a strawy Epistle, because it 
seemed to him to contradict Paul’s doctrine in regard to faith, so he 
rejected the Revelation, because the imagery of the book was unin- 
telligible to him, This was.obscure to him from the fact that he 
could not thoroughly apprehend the doctrine of God’s kingdom upon 
earth, which is exhibited in the Revelation, and forms the proper 
centre of every thing contained in it. 

The same point has at all times in the church operated very 
powerfully upon the judgments of learned men in regard to the 
Revelation ; and therefore we must, before any particular examina- 
tion of this production, make some general observations on the pro- 
priety of permitting doctrinal views generally, and the ‘doctrine of 
God’s kingdom upon earth particularly, to have an influence on 
criticism, 

In recent times, critical investigations of the sacred books have 
pretty generally proceeded on the principle, that the doctrinal views 
ought not to exert any influence upon inquiries respecting the genu- 
ineness of the Scriptures. It has been easy to lay down this princi- 
ple, because generally’ the binding authority of Sacred Writ has been 
denied, and writers have not felt it incumbent on them to admit as. 
an object of faith every thing that was stated in genuine apostolic 
writings. Indeed, to many an investigator it has been very gratify- 
ing, that in genuine writings of the apostles things should occur 
which to him seemed evident errors; since in such case it be- 
came more easy to prove that the apostles even had stated many 
things erroneously, and that therefore what was true in their pro- 
ductions should be separated from what was false. With Luther, 
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however, and all the other old theologians the case was different, 
They acknowledged the Scriptures as binding on their faith, and 
therefore could by no means wholly exclude doctrinal considerations. 
For, were a book proved to be apostolical by all possible historical 
and internal arguments, and yet it plainly subverted the Gospel and 
preached a different Christ from the true historical Son of God and 
man, no faithful teacher of the church of Christ should receive and 
use any such production, notwithstanding all the evidence in its 
favour, any more than listen to an angel from heaven, who should 
bring another Gospel (Gal. i 8). Such was Luther’s position ; and 
in this view we may respect and honour his opposition to the Epis- 
tle of James and the Revelation of John, His only error in this, 
in itself commendable, endeavour boldly to distinguish what was 
anti-christian was, that he decided too rashly and hastily, and thus 
did not investigate with sufficient thoroughness, and, on the ground 
of appearances merely, pronounced that to be not biblical which in 
reality was so. That this was the case in regard to his judgment 
concerning the discrepancy between James and Paul, is at the pre- 
sent day universally admitted. In regard to the Revelation, how- 
ever, many still think that he judged correctly, although, in my 
opinion, he erred here as much as in relation to the Epistle of 
James. 

We cannot say, therefore, that doctrinal considerations are not 
of the least consequence in critical investigations ; though certainly 
we must not permit them to have an improper influence, so as to 
disturb the historical investigation, nor too hastily make an objec- 
tive rule of our present subjective views, but endeavour to investi- 
gate more thoroughly what is at the moment obscure and inexplicable. 
Such an endeavour will often educe a modification of our views, and 


we may find that what seemed erroneous contains profound and. 


sublime truth. 

In particular, this would undoubtedly be the case with many, if 
they could determine to consider more closely the doctrine respect- 
ing God’s kingdom upon earth, which has always been the greatest 
cause of offence in the Revelation, True, it is not to be denied, 
that the history of the fortune of this doctrine is by no means cal- 
culated to favour it ; for every thing which human ignorance and 
human malice have been able to devise, appears to have concentrated 
itself in the misapprehensions of this doctrine. If, however, pains 
be taken to separate these misapprehensions and perversions from 
the doctrine itself, and we are impartial enough to consider, that 
often very profound truths, which take a mighty hold of the human 
mind, are most exposed to abuse, and may become most dangerous, 
and that hardly any other religion has been misused to such abomi- 
nable purposes as the Christian religion itself, and yet that it is not 
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on that account the less true, or the less divine, he will easily attain 
the proper fundamental idea of the doctrine of God’s kingdom upon 
earth ; which is so simple, that we cannot understand how its 
truth could ever be doubted, until we remember the farragos of non- 
sense which have been propounded under its sanction. This simple 
railical idea is merely, that as, in regard to an individual man, God, 
by the Saviour, redeems not merely a particular part of him, his 
spirit alone, his soul alone, or his body alone, but the whole man, 
his body, soul, and spirit, so the redeeming power of Christ has for 
its object the deliverance of the entire human race, and of the crea- 
tion in general, from the yoke of sin. As, therefore, the end of 
salvation for the individual is the glorification of his nature, the end 
of all things in the universe on the same principle is the glorifica- 
tion of the universe. Proceeding from this fundamental idea, the 
Revelation teaches in sublime imagery, agreeing perfectly with the 
statements of our Lord and the apostles (which are less formal, and 
rather take the doctrine for granted, and thus are more incidental), 
that a period will come in which not only, as has already been the 
case, the spirit of Jesus Christ should prevail in secret, and guide 
men’s minds, but should also gain the victory externally, and found 
a kingdom of peace and righteousness upon earth. Now, that with 
the arrival of this reign of peace there will be connected on the 
one hand, the appearance of Jesus Christ, and a resurrection of 
many saints and pious men, and, on the other, a previous mighty 
struggle on the part of evil—does indeed follow very naturally from 
the fundamental idea, and the supposed development of good and 
evil ; but these points are only incidental. The principal idea is 
the perfect return of the supremacy of good, the restoration of the 
lost paradise to an earth which has been laid waste by sin. Millions 
desire this most earnestly, hope and pray for'it even, without ever 
imagining that it is the very doctrine which they think themselves 
bound to oppose, or at least unable to admit, without deviating 
from correct belief. Even the excellent Reformers had but an im- 
perfect notion of this doctrine, though it is as simple as it is sub- 
lime ; and for this reason, in a great measure, that they saw around 
them senseless fanatics who dishonoured the Gospel, and caused un- 
speakable injury by the grossest misconstructions and perversions of 
this doctrine. 

It would not have been worth while, with our present purpose, 
to say even the little we have said on this subject, were there not 
so many well-meaning men of real piety, who, notwithstanding the 
most striking historical proof, can never prevail upon themselves to 
admit the Revelation to be a genuine apostolic production, and 
therefure entitled to a place in the canon, and thus to become a rule 
of faith ; because they feel that then they must in consequence 
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admit the reign of God upon earth in their circle of belief, which 
they suppose they neither can, nor ought to do. May such be led 
to a thorough investigation of this idea, and of all the passages of 
Scripture which relate thereto, that the acknowledgment of evan- 
gelical truth in this respect may be promoted, and its fulfilment be 
rendered nearer at hand ! 

In passing now to the consideration of the historical evidence in 
favour of the genuineness of the Revelation, we must again call to 
mind the latter days of the life of John the Evangelist. He lived, 
as we know with certainty, longer than any one of the other apos- 
tles, that is, as late as to the end of the first century. The scene 
of his successful labours at the close of his life was the city of 
Ephesus, in the vicinity of which were situated all those cities to 
which were directed the seven Epistles contained in the first chap- 
ters of the Revelation. Ephesus, moreover, was one of the great 
centres of business in the Roman empire, and was much frequented 
by Christians from all countries. 

It must, therefore, be admitted, that it was easy for the Ephe- 
sian church particularly, and indeed for the whole ancient church, 
to arrive at the highest degree of certainty in regard to the writings 
of John. In particular, there could be no uncertainty whether 
John had composed so peculiar, so very remarkable a production as 
the Revelation. We must therefore admit, that if among the fa~ 
thers of the church in that region we met with even uncertainty in 
regard to its author, it would be a very suspicious circumstance ; 
and, on the other hand, unanimity in their conviction of the genu- 
ineness of the book must be a very decisive testimony in its favour. 
Now we meet with this last to a surprising degree. First, we have 
the testimony of Papias, bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, in behalf 
of the book. This man was personally acquainted with several of 
the apostles, and among them with the Evangelist John. His tes- 
timony is therefore of the greatest consequence. It is true an at+ 
tempt has been made to invalidate it, on the ground that only a late 
writer, named Andreas, attributes to Papias any knowledge of the 
Revelation ; but careful consideration of the principal passage re- 
specting Papias in Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., iii. 39), which certainly 
ought to be thus examined, will show that Eusebius has given a 
wrong representation concerning Papias in more than one respect, 
and every thing is in favour of the supposition, that Papias was ac- 
quainted with all John’s writings. Eusebius is one of those fathers 
of the church who were very much prejudiced against the doctrine 
concerning the millennium, and it is on this account that he so 
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strongly opposes Papias. Since this ancient bishop was a principal | 


supporter of that doctrine, his testimony may on that account ap- 
pear partial ; and yet his close relation to John cannot have per- 
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mitted him, notwithstanding all his predilection for this doctrine, 
to attribute to that writer a erdantion which was not his. Justin 
Martyr, too, along with Papias, testifies in favour of the apostolic 
origin of the nokalipie He was, indeed, born in Palestine, but 
he taught in Ephesus, and there had opportunity to learn how 
things really were. Now, this father expressly declares the Revela- 
tion to have been written by the Evangelist John, one of the twelve. 
So, too, Melito, bishop of Sardis, one of the cities to which the 
Epistles in the Revelation are addressed. We cannot but pre- 
sume that such a man would know who was the author of a pro- 
duction which contained an ci to the church over which he 
presided. 

The same is true of Reloorns the celebrated bishop of Smyrna, 
to which church, likewise, an apocalyptic Epistle is addressed. 
This man was an ittimiediate disciple of the Evangelist John. Poly- 
carp’s pupil, Ireneeus, who removed from Asia Minor to the south 
of France, and, as has already been observed, became bishop of 
Lyons, gives us an account of Polycarp’s relation to John, and 
makes use of the Revelation throughout his writings, without men- 
tioning even the slightest opposition to it. It is also employed as 
really ‘apontolical bye the western fathers, Turtullian, Cyprian, Hip- 
polytus, &c., without any mention of doubt as to its canonical au- 
thority. Still, it may be said, none of these were either learned or 
critical ; they found in the Revelation their favourite doctrine in 
regard to the kingdom of God upon earth, and therefore they readily 
received the book asa production of John’s. In decided opposition 
to such remarks, we adduce the Alexandrian fathers, Clement and 
Origen. These were not only the most learned men of the day and 
the best skilled in criticism, but, in particular, were opponents of 
the doctrine of the Millennium; yet neither had any idea that the 
Revelation of John was not composed by the Evangelist of that 
name, They chose to get rid of the odious contents af the book by 
a forced interpretation, rather than by opposing the tradition of the 
whole church. A stronger: combination of historical evidence in 
favour of the apostolic origin of the book is, in fact, hardly con- 
ceivable! The weight of this evidence is augmented by what. we 
know respecting those who doubted the genuineness of the book. 
Of this number was a presbyter of the Roman church, whose name 
was Gaius, This man made it a set purpose to oppose the doctrine 

of the millennium ; and because the defenders of it naturally ap- 
pealed first of all to the Revelation, he declared it spurious, without, 
however, presenting any historical or critical reasons for doing so. 
In order to degrade the Revelation, it was even referred by him to 
a heretic, Cerinthus, who was said to have written it in John’s name, 
But in this he clearly evinced that he was carried away by his feel- 
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ings, for no one can by any means attribute the Revelation to an 
intentional deceiver,‘for this reason, that it would have been one 
object with such a man to denote with precision the person of the 
Evangelist, so as to cause the work to be regarded as his. This, 
however, has not been done, and thus we are not permitted to take 
any view in opposition to it, except it be that another John, and 
not the Evangelist, composed it. This opinion was first stated 
and defended in a formal manner by the learned Dionysius, bishop 
of Alexandria, a disciple of. Origen. But, as this man lived at so 
late a period that authentic oral tradition was no longer within his 
reach, no more stress is to be laid upon his doubts than upon the 
learned objections of more modern days. We come therefore to 
this result : All historical tradition is unanimous in behalf of John’s 
composition of the Revelation. 

Now, in order to invalidate this decided testimony of antiquity, 
very striking arguments ought to be adduced ; but observe what are 
the reasons which prevail upon modern investigators to deny that 
the Evangelist John was the author of the Revelation, and then 
judge whether they are strong enough to countervail such testimony. 
In enumerating these reasons, I followa distinguished scholar of the 
present day, whom I very much esteem and love as my former in- 
structor, although I differ entirely from his views. Ido indeed be- 
lieve him to be in general very impartial. and unprejudiced ; but 
nevertheless I think him to be influenced in his judgment of the 
Revelation by the force of prejudices which were largely imbibed by 
the church, and have been widely diffused.’ © 

In the jirst place, it is urged by this learned man that John 
never mentions himself in the Gospel and Hpistles as the author of 
these writings ; would he act differently then in the Apocalypse ? 
It is true, he says only that this circumstance is worthy of attention ; 
but as it stands as one of his arguments, it seems to have been re- 
garded as of considerable importance. Of what consequence, how- 
ever, is such a difference in practice, since all we can say is, simply, 
that the author chose in this case to employ a different form from 
his usual one ? What writer is there who does not act as he pleases 
in regard to such points ? 

In the second place, the variation from his other writings in 
point of language is adduced as an argument. The fact is indispu- 
table. The language of the Gospel is pure Greek, smooth and ac- 
curate ; that of the Revelation, on the contrary, is harsh, rugged, 
full of inaccuracies of expression, and real grammatical mistakes, 
But it is not true that all difference in phraseology indicates differ- 


ent writers. Compare, e.g., the earliest writings of Géethe, Schil- 
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ler, Herder, with the latest productions of the same authors. Es- 
pecially take an author who attempts to write in a foreign lan- 
guage ; must not his first essays be of a totally different character 
from his later ones ? He has not complete mastery of the lan- 
guage ; he struggles not only with the sense, but with the form ; 
and this must néseesadily make the phraseolog y even of the stom 
practised intellect somewhat cumbrous. This is exactly the case 
with John’s Revelation, It was his earliest production in the Greek 
language, occasioned by the fearful occurrences during Nero’s perse- 
cution. These cast the sympathizing mind of the beloved disciple 
of Jesus into deep meditation, during which the spirit of prophecy 
showed him the future fortunes of the church, and its final conquest 
over Judaism and heathenism. It was, therefore, composed some 
twenty years earlier than the Gospel and Hpistles seem to have been 
written, and in a language which to John, a native of Palestine, 
must have been a foreign one. Now, the Revelation appears ex- 
actly like the production of a man who had not yet acquired the 
requisite skill in the Greek language, and as its internal character- 
istics, likewise, show that it was written in the early part of John’s 
life, before Jerusalem was destroyed, it is in fact impossible to see 
how one can ascribe importance to this circumstance of the differ- 
ence. of style, in opposition to the tradition that the Hivangelist John 
was the author of the production ; the rather as there is undeniably 
very much in the language which bears close affinity to those writ- 
ings that are admitted to be John’s. é 
The same may be said of the third observation, that the style of 
the Revelation is in the following respect very unlike that which we 
find in the Gospel and Epistles, viz., that the former exhibits a lively 
creative fancy, while, in the latter, quiet, deep feeling predominates, 
In regard to this remark, which likewise is correct, we are to con- 
sider, first, that the same individual in different stages of mental 
development will make use of different styles of expression. The 
earlier works of the same writer are accordingly more ardent, more 
imaginative than his later. Moreover, the imagery in the Revela- 
tion is not by any means to be regarded as the arbitrary production 
of a rich fancy, but rather as actual appearances to John’s mind 
from the operation of the divine Spirit within him. I admit that 
John would not have been selected as the medium of these commu- 
nications of the Spirit, had there not been in his whole organization 
a special adaptation for such impressions ; but still, susceptibility 
to them is not the same as positive productive fancy. Finally, it is 
not to be forgotten in this view, that John’s other writings are of a 
more historical or else purely didactic nature ; while, on the other 
hand, the Revelation is a prophetic production. It would therefore 
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be totally unnatural that the same style should be observable in the 
Apocalypse as in John’s other writings. 

The only remaining point alleged in confirmation of the differ- 
ence between the Revelation and other writings of John is, that they 
exhibit a totally different doctrinal aspect. In particular, stress is 
laid on this circumstance, that in the Gospel nothing at all is found 
of what forms the main topic of the Apocalypse, viz., the expecta- 
tion of a visible coming of our Lord, and the establishment of his 
kingdom upon earth. Moreover, all that is said in the Revelation 
respecting good and bad angels isof a more Jewish cast, we are told, 
than we should expect John’s views to have been, from examining 
his other writings. It would appear that, if this be really so, it isa 
reason of some weight against the genuineness of the book ; for we 
cannot suppose the apostles to have altered their doctrinal views, 
and, plainly, difference in the character of the writings could not 
affect the doctrine, as both in historical and prophetical productions 
there must exist the same fundamental views on the part of the 
writer. Now, the remark is indisputably correct, but the true reason 
of the fact has been misapprehended. For, first, the same differ- 
ence which is exhibited between the Gospel of John and the Apoca- 
lypse, also appears, on comparison, between the Gospel of John and 
the first three Gospels. These latter, like the Revelation, present 
many doctrines and views agreeable to the Jews, particularly the 
visible coming of our Lord to assume his kingdom upon earth ; while 
nothing of all this is touched upon by the Gospel of John, notwith- 
standing there was ample occasion for doing so. It does not thence 
follow, however, that either John or the others err in representing 
the discourses of Jesus Christ, since the same person may have 
spoken sometimes spiritually, as in John’s discourses, and some- 
times in a Judaizing manner, as according to the other Evangelists, 
The correct solution of this difficulty is to be sought solely in the 
special purpose of the Gospel of John, with which the first Epistle 
stands in such intimate connection that it is not strange it should 
partake of the same character. The two other Epistles are too short 
to be here taken into consideration. For above (in the third chap- 
ter in speaking of the Gospel of John), it was observed, that this 
Evangelist had a particular class of persons in view in‘ his work, viz., 
men similar to the later Gnostics, and who in certain views coincided 
with them perfectly. In particular, they, like the Gnostics, specu- 
lated on Divine things in a peculiar manner, and sought to idealize 
the real facts in the history of Jesus, more than the true apostolic 
doctrine permitted. These men, among whom were many very sen- 
sible and well-meaning persons, were those whom John had particu- 
larly in view in the composition of his Gospel, With apostolic 
wisdom he avoided in this work every thing which could offend the 
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prejudices of these persons. Many Jewish ideas, which had a very 
good and genuine foundation, and, according to the first Gospels, 
were expressed by the Saviour himself, he kept back, becoming in a 
manner a Gnostic to the Gnostics, without doing the least injury, 
however, to the cause of truth. He depicted Christianity, there- 
fore, to their minds, just as they could most easily comprehend it, 
convinced that when once they had seized this idea, they would 
gradually learn to understand it thoroughly. 

If, now, we adhere steadfastly to this point of view, it will ap- 
pear perfectly intelligible, how the same John who wrote thus in 
the Gospel, should appear to express himself so differently in the 
Revelation, in the composition of which no such reference existed ; 
though still he was always governed by the same doctrinal views at 
every period of his life. And thus we must declare, that no one of 
these reasons is calculated to disturb us in regard to the correctness 
and truth of the tradition of the first centuries after Christ. If the 
repugnance which is felt towards the contents of the Apocalypse be 
only conquered, men will soon cease to rate so highly the reasons 
which are adduced against its apostolic origin, and to think so little 
of the importance of the unanimous tradition of antiquity. And 
that this may soon happen is the more to be wished, as the progres- 
sive development of the church makes the Revelation more and 
more important in testing what is now occurring among Christians, 
and what awaits them in the immediate future ! 
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Havine thus passed through the entire series of the writings of 
the New Testament, taking notice of the critical questions in regard 
to them, we will now, for the sake of convenience, present a com- 
pendious view of the results at which we have arrived. 

We find then most, and the most important, of the writings in 
the canon of the New Testament, so unanimously acknowledged in 
ancient times, and so universally made use of as apostolical in later 
days, that there cannot be the least doubt in regard to them. They 
are on this account denominated Homologowmena, universally-ac- 
knowledged writings, and form the main sources of the doctrine and 
history of the Christian church, Among these Homologoumena, as 
is stated by Eusebius so early as the commencement of the fourth 
century, were the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the thir- 
teen Pauline Epistles, the first Epistle of Peter, and the first of 
John. If we attend only to the voice of Christian antiquity, as 
Busebius correctly observes, the Apocalypse also does in reality be- 
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long among the Homologoumena. But the fortune of this book has 
been so peculiar, that some have not even been willing to class it 
among the Antilegomena, but have ranked it with “ls writings 
which: are of a profane chatenter, and are to be utterly REN? 
Eusebius was therefore in great perplexity to what class he could 
properly assign the Revelation. As to the Hpistle to the Hebrews, 
its author is unknown, merely ; its genuineness is not disputed. It 
belongs, therefore, to ‘the class of the Antilegomena only so far as 
this, that its postion in the canon was disputed; the relation of 
the author to the Apostle Paul not being unanimously acknowledged 
in the church. 

Properly, the class of the Antilegomena among the New Testa- 
ment writings comprehends the two smaller Epistles of John, the 
Epistles of James and Jude, and the second Epistle of Peter. 
These five books were never universally acknowledged and used in 
the ancient church. More recent investigation has decided in favour 
of the first three. The two smaller Epistles of John are certainly 
apostolical, and from the author of the Gospel of John; that of 
James was not, indeed, written by one of the twelve, but by a 
brother of our Lord, who held such a prominent rank in the ancient 
church as placed him, like Paul, fully on a level with the apostles. 
As to the two writings last in the list, however, it appears justly 
somewhat doubtful whether they are productions of the days of the 
apostles. The Epistle of Jude is, indeed, certainly genuine, but as 
certainly not apostolical ; and, as history attributes to this brother 
of our Lord no very prominent station or agency, the Epistle seems 
not properly to belong to the canon. It can be supported only by 
the second Epistle of Peter, which is not itself certainly of apostoli- 
cal origin. For, in regard to the latter, a consideration of tle cir- 
cumstances makes it impossible to establish its genuineness objec- 
tively on valid grounds, although it may be made subjectively 
probable. 

These results of the most careful critical investigation of the New 
Testament are very satisfactory. For, if we could wish that the 
genuineness and canonical character of the Antilegomena might be 
established by as valid arguments as we can adduce in behalf of the 
Homologoumena, still it must be admitted that those books upon 
which some suspicion rests, are the very books, of all the New Testa- 
ment writings, with which we can most easily dispense. The chief 
and best of ‘these writings are the very ones whose genuineness and 
apostolic authority are certified as strongly as possible. 

If, now, we inquire into the relation between the external his- 
torical genuineness of the books of the New Testament, and their 
internal efficacy and determinate power over the faith and life of 
the individual, and of the whole community of Christians, it is cer- 
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tainly undeniable, that the former by itself decides nothing in favour 
of the latter; but still, on account of the circumstances of the 
church, demonstration of such genuineness is by no means unim- 
portant or indifferent. It is clear that we may regard the writings 
of another religious system, the Zend-Avesta of the Parsees, or the 
Koran of the Mahometans, as genuine, and as having proceeded 
from the immediate circle of adherents which the founder of that 
system of religion possessed, without thereby attributing to it any 
internal efficacy and determining power over the heart and life. 
But it cannot be said that a conviction of the genuineness of the 
apostolical origin of the writings of the New Testament, likewise, is 
a matter of indifference. It is rather of great consequence in its 
connection with the church, ¢.e., the great community founded by 
our Saviour, and actuated and sustained by his Spirit. You may 
prove the genuineness of the writings of the New Testament to him 
who is not within the pale of the church, or under its spiritual in- 
fluence, and he may even acknowledge it upon incontestible histori- 
cal grounds ; but, as Christ, and his apostles themselves, are of no 
consequence in relation to his internal life, this proof has no more 
effect upon his faith or his life, than is produced upon those of the 
scholar who declares the Zend-Avesta to be a genuine work of Zo- 
roaster. Far otherwise is it with him who lives in the bosom of the 
Christian church. Here he cannot completely withdraw himself 
from the influence of the Spirit of Christ, which operates upon his 
heart from his earliest youth ; he feels himself spiritually affected, 
and in a manner constrained by it. It is true that sinful man very 
often strives against the influence of the Holy Spirit, it bemg trou- 
blesome to him, because it does not permit him to continue sinning 
so freely and peaceably as he could wish. In such case he seeks to 
obtain plausible grounds on which he may evade the force of the 
Spirit’s influence. One such plausible ground is often presented by 
the supposition that the writings of the New Testament are spuri- 
ous, whereby the extraordinary character of our Saviour, with the 
sublime impression he made on the hearts of men, is encompassed 
with doubt, and thus its effect is diminished. To members of the 
church of Christ, therefore, a firm conviction that the Scriptures are 
genuine, is of the highest consequence ; the opposite opinion, yea, 
uncertainty merely, in regard to the character of the sacred writings, 
is ordinarily the natural concomitant of sin. Such a sentiment hin- 
ders the efficacy of the Holy Spirit, which manifests itself, in a 
manner not to be mistaken, to every simple, plain mind, on perusal 
of the Holy Scriptures, but exhibits its full strength only when the 
heart feels a quiet faith, undisturbed by any doubt. Hence the 
conversion of many has taken rise from their acknowledgment of the 
genuineness of the New Testament writings ; and moreover, the 
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apostacy of many from the truth has arisen out of the circumstance 
that they denied the authenticity of these books. We may there- 
fore say, that the knowledge of the genuineness of the writings of 
the New Testament is of essential efficacy where the influence of 
the Spirit of God, and a susceptibility to its operations exist in any 
degree. To him who has already turned aside entirely from the 
truth, and who resists it with an unfriendly mind, a conviction of the 
genuineness of these books will be of little use, unless his opposition 
be first broken by the power of grace. To him who is converted, 
born again, the sure conviction of their genuineness will always be a 
pleasing concomitant of grace, and will excite his gratitude ; but, as 
he has experienced in his heart the divine power which dwells in the 
Scriptures, the testimony of the Holy Spirit will always be the pro- . 
per foundation of his faith, which would support him even though 
he had no historical proofs in behalf of the sacred books. Persgns, 
however, who have neither experienced a perfect change of heart and 
mind, nor are actuated by a positively hostile spirit, but ardently 
desire the former, though they are often assailed by doubts and un- 
certainties, will find in the firm historical foundation of Scripture 
something on which they may lean at first, and from which they 
may then be gradually led to the full knowledge of salvation. For, 
if it be only admitted that such a life as that which the Scriptures 
represent our Saviour’s to have been was really spent, that such 
words as they communicate to us from him were really spoken, the 
obvious question is, Whence came such a phenomenon ? . What is 
its import to the world ? to me ? 

But, it may here be asked, if the case is thus, how happens it 
that God has permitted many plausible objections to exist against 
the writings of the New Testament, and that some cannot even be 
freed wholly from suspicion ? Would it not have been more consist- 
ent with the purpose of the Scriptures, had all the books been sup- 
ported by so numerous and so completely incontestible testimonies, 
that not even a doubt concerning them could ever have entered any 
one’s mind ? It may indeed seem so to short-sighted man. But 
his desires would not stop here, they would reach still further, He 
would wish to have a Bible without various readings, a biblical his- 
tory free from the slightest variations, in short, Jehovah himself em- 
bodied in the letter of the word. The living God, who ig eternal 
wisdom and love, has not thought any thing of this kind suitable 
for mankind ; otherwise he would undoubtedly have effected it for 
their benefit ; and the reasons why he. has not we may at least con- 
jecture, even-with our weak powers. On the one hand, it would 
have become easier for man to confound the word and the Spirit 
dwelling in it with the letter ; for, even, as the case now is, this 
mistake has not been entirely avoided, from the want of spirituality 
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in many men, On the other hand, the guilt of many persons would 
have been augmented, since they now have at least plausible reasons 
for their opposition to the truth, but in the other case would have 
had no such extenuation, and still would have retained their hos- 
tility to God’s word. We may therefore declare, that the character 
of Scripture, in this’ respect likewise, corresponds most perfectly 
with the necessities of human nature, as well as with the designs of 
God, notwithstanding all its epparctit imperfections and ‘defici- 
encies, 

The observations we have here made in conclusion are, moreover, 
such as are best suited to present the correct view concerning the 
peculiar character of the Old Testament in the light of criticism, 
For this portion of God’s word has so few historical evidences in its 
favour, excepting those comprehended within its own compass, that 
it is. impossible to frame such an argument for the genuineness of 
its books as we are able to exhibit in behalf of the New Testament. 
This want of evidence proceedsin part from the very great antiquity , 
of the writings of the Old Testament, which were almost all com- 
posed before there existed any literature among the Greeks, and 
before the Romans were so much as known by name ; and in part, 
also, from the state of seclusion which the nations of the old world, 
generally, and particularly the Jews, always maintained. The Per- 
sians, Syrians, Heyptians, knew scarce any thing of the literature of 
the Hebrews; and, had they even been acquainted with it, the 
circumstance would have been of little advantage to us, as we have 
but few writings of a date anterior to the time of Christ which 
originated with these nations. In these few, moreover, we find 
hardly any mention of the Jews.and their productions. Hence, in 
investigating the earliest writings of the Old Testament, the critic 
has no other resource than a careful examination of the contents of 
the books themselves, and a comparison of them with each other. 
Were this examination and comparison invariably conducted with a 
believing and humble disposition, not the slightest objection could 
be made, and we might quietly await the reap of such a proce- 
dure ; put, when the minds of investigators deviate from the proper 
ae and disposition, it 1s very gaan how easily such an inquiry, 
which is in its nature somewhat uncertain and precarious, may lead 
to pernicious results. Every one will, in such a case, determine the 
matter according to his subjective ideas 2 and views, without obtaining 
any objective g oom of judgment from Pweatinadian, If we only 
look at the actual state of the matter, entirely aairle from the holy 
character of the book, we shall be ganvinced that such a course of 
investigation could hardly afford any useful result, even with the 
best intentions. A book is presented to us, which contains the 
relics of a nation’s literature during a period of 1200 years. We 
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derive all that we can know of the history, the manners, the special 
circumstances of this people, excepting a few points, from this book 
alone. Thus it is at once the object and the norm of investigation. 
Since, moreover, in regard to many of the writings in it we have no 
statement as to their author and the time of their composition, the 
investigation of these writings cannot but have always a character 
of uncertainty. If we were only familiarly acquainted with the 
history of a single nation in close vicinity to the Jews, and found 
in its literature constant reference to the Jewish writings, we might 
then, by drawing a parallel, communicate more stability to the 
criticism of the Old Testament, but we have no such advantage, 
and must content ourselves with individual notices, which have 
come down to us from the most ancient times of the nations with 
which the Jews came in contact. It was not till the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, about 300 years B.C., that the Jews, with their 
literature, became known to the Greeks, through whom we have 
received much important information in regard to the Old Testa- 
ment. For, as the Jews, after that period, when they fell under 
Greek dominion, made themselves acquainted with the Greek liter- 
ature, and to some extent themselves wrote in Greek, as e. g., the 
celebrated Jewish writers, Josephus and Philo, so, on the other 
hand, the Greeks began to take an interest in the Jews and their 
religious institutions. From this mixture of Hebrew and Greek 
life proceeded the celebrated Greek Version of the Seventy. This, 
according to the account of the ancients, was executed under the 
Egyptian monarch Ptolemy Philadelphus, at the instance of the 
learned Demetrius Phalereus, about the year 270 B.C. It is true, 
the Old Testament was not probably translated all at once, but, at 
any rate, even according to the most recent opinion, the Old Testa- 
ment was entirely translated into Greeek when Jesus Sirach was 
composed, z.¢., about the year 130 B.C. Consequently, it is placed 
beyond a doubt that the whole Old Testament, as we have it, exist- 
ed in Palestine in the Hebrew. language long before the time of 
Christ and his Apostles, and ina Greek version in the other countries 
of the Roman Empire, particularly in Egpyt, where there resided 
so large a number of Jews, and they possessed so great privileges, 
that they had even built a temple in the city of Leontopolis in close 
imitation of that at Jerusalem. In Egypt the collection of the 
Apocryphal books likewise, which were confessedly written in Greek, 
was inserted in the canon of the Old Testament, which was spread 
abroad by the version of the seventy interpreters, and from this 
version they were introduced into the Latin church-version (the go- 
called Vulgate), thus obtaining the same authority as the writings 
of the Old Testament, which authority they possess at the present 
day in the Catholic church. As, however, they are not expressly 
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cited in the New Testament,’ and are wholly wanting in the He- 
brew canon of the Old Testament, Luther rightly separated them 
from the rest, but appended them to the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, as ““ Writings not to be equally esteemed with Holy Writ, but 
still profitable and eacellent for perusal.” The Reformed Church, 
however, has gone still farther, and dissevered them entirely from 
the collection of sacred books, in order to prevent them from 
béing confounded with the inspired word. Hence arose this great 
evil, ht the historical connection between the Old and New Thee: 
isiuent; which is so well exhibited in the narrative writings of the 
Apocrypha, was totally sundered ; and this connection is by no 
means a matter of indifference to believers, because it is only 
through it that God’s providence towards his people can be regarded 
in the light of an united whole. Hence it would seem best to re- 
tain the apocryphal writings along with the Sacred Scriptures, 
designating, INA, the distinction between them and the canonical 
books. 

Thus much, then, according to these statements, we know cer- 
tainly from historical testimony, that the Old Testament, as we now 
have it, existed more than a century before Christ. It is true the 
learned would be gratified to know a great deal more respecting the 
formation of the canon of the Old Testament, respecting the authors 
of the individual writings, &c. But, in view merely of the relation 
of the Old Testament to the faith of the present day, the knowledge 
that the Old Testament was in a complete collected form before the 
time of Christ, is sufficient to afford us a firm conviction of the gen- 
uineness and importance of its books. Now, that the existing Old 
Testament was generally diffused and in use among the Jews, is at- 
tested by the Jewish writers of the apostolic times, who emploped 
the Greek language in their writings. Philo, in Reypt, and Jose- 
phus, in Palestine, make use of the Old Testament throughout their 
works, thereby confirming the custom of the New Testament, which 
also everywhere refers to the Old Testament. The manner in which 
the Old Testament is cited by the New, and the definite declara- 
tions in regard to the former which are contained in the latter, are 
decisive as to the faith of Christians of the present day. These 
afford us more than the mere assurance that the books of the Old 
Testament are authentic; this might be admitted, without the 
slightest acknowledgment of the value of the writings, since the 
most wretched and even hurtful productions may be perfectly genuine. 
They declare in the most precise manner the Divine character of 
these books, which of course presupposes their genuineness, for it is. 


1 Allusions to them are pointed out by Steir in his “ i aaenaaeen fir Glaubwiir- 
digo Schrifterklarung” (or Hints towards the proper interpretation of the Scriptures), p.. 
486, seq. 
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very evident that no writings could be Divine which originated in 
deceit and imposture. 

In the first place, we find in the New Testament citations from 
almost all the writingsin the Old Testament.’ The principal books, 
as, e. g., the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Prophet Isaiah, are cited 
very often, and even those’ less important are referred to here and 
there in the New Testament. A very few are entirely neglected ;’ 
of this number, in particular, is Solomon’s Song, which is nowhere 
cited in all the New Testament. This circumstance is certainly not 
accidental. Perhaps it is not too much to conclude, that the books 
of the Old Testament which are not at all mentioned in the New, 
should be regarded very much as the so-called deutero-canonical 
books of the New Testament ; though the circumstance that they 
are not cited in the New Testament can be nowise objected against 
their genuineness, any more than the position of a New Testament 
book among the Antilegomena can be considered as a proof of its 
spuriousness. These non-cited books of the Old Testament, with 
the exception of the three minor prophets, probably present some- 
thing like a transition to the apocryphal books. At all events, the 
fact that these books are nowhere mentioned in the New Testament 
should inculcate upon us caution in making use of them. 

Of more importance than the citations, are such passages of the 
New Testament as contain decisive declarations respecting the Old 
Testament as a whole.. These occur particularly in the discourses — 
of our Lord himslf. Jesus calls the law (Matth. v. 17 seq.) eternal, 
imperishable. Heaven and earth, he says, shall pass away, but not 
one jot or tittle of the law shall pass away till all be fulfilled. Ina 
similar manner, in Luke xxiv. 44, prophecy concerning Christ is re-_ 
presented as something running through the law of Moses, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms, and as necessary to be fulfilled. In Luke 
xvi. 17, also, all created things (heaven and earth), it is said, will 
sooner and more easily pass away than the Law and the Prophets. ‘ 
Thus a lofty divine characteris clearly claimed in behalf of the Old 
Testament. It may, indeed, be observed on the contrary, that, in 
the passages referred to, allusion is made, not to the whole Old 
Testament, but only to particular books, the Mosaic law, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms. But, first, it is to be noticed, that the 
expression, Law, or Law and Prophets, stands frequently for the 
whole Old Testament, just as Gospel stands for the whole New | 

1 The Old Testament is expressly cited in the New more than four hundred times 
and in a much larger number of places there are allusions to the Old Testament. ; 

* The Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Hcclesiastes, and Solomon’s Song, as also 
the minor Prophets, Obadiah, Nahum, and Zephaniah. It is most proper, however, to 
consider the twelve Prophets as one work; and then the fact that these three are not 


cited loses its force. But in regard to other books of the Old Testament the circum- 
stance that they are not cited is not unimportant. 
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Testament. Moreover, the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms, was 
the usual division of the books of the Old Testament among the 
Jews. The first part of the Hebrew Old Testament comprehends 

the five books of Moses, the second part falls into two sub-divisions, 

first the historical writings, the books of Joshua, Judges,, Samuel, 

Kings, and, secondly, the three larger and 12 minor Prophets. In 
the third part (which in Luke xxiv. 44, is termed Psalms, from the 
principal book which it contains), belong moreover, besides the 

Psalms, the book of Job, the writings of Solomon, the book of 

Daniel, and some later historical. books, and, lastly, the book of 
Chronicles. But entirely aside from this Jewish division of the Old 

Testament, the connection of these passages with the citations 
clearly shows, that they are intended to refer to the whole Old Tes- 
tament. The citations in the New Testament from the Old are not 
adduced as mere confirmation, drawn from human productions of 

great value, but as irrefragable proofs from sacred books. This 
power of proof cculd have belonged to them only from: the fact, 
that they were not bare compositions of human wisdom, but those 
of men who were moved by the Holy Ghost. (Compare 2 Pet. i. 
20, 21.) Now, as citations from all the principal writings of the 
Old Testament occur in the New, the general declarations we have 
mentioned must of course refer to all the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, so as to attribute to them a common character, viz., that of a 
divine origin. 

To this it is to be added, that throughout Scripture there runs 
the doctrine of a deep, essential connection between the Old and 
New Testaments. As the Old Testament is always pointing onward 
to the New, so the latter is always pointing backward to the Old, as 
its necessary precedent. Consequently, both alike bear the charac- 
ter of a divine revelation ; only, this revelation manifests itself in a 
gradual development. In the Old Testament it appears in its com- 
mencement as the seed of the subsequent plant ; in the New Testa- 
ment the living plant itself is exhibited. On account of this 
relation, there cannot be any thing in the Old Testament specifically 
different from what is to be found in the New Testament ; only, 
the form’ of presenting the same thing is at one time more or less 
plain and direct than at another. 

These declarations of the New Testament in regard to the Old 
are, to Christians, not mere private assertions of wise, good, and 
pious men, such as many in our day are in the habit of supposing 
Jesus and his apostles to have been ; they exhibit, rather, authentic 
information respecting the real character of the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old Testament. Christ, as the Son of the living God, as abso- 
lute truth itself, who alone knew the Father, and, as the source of 
all real revelation from him, can have made such declarations con- 
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cerning the writings of the Old Testament, only with the strictest 
sincerity (as is the case with every thing he did or said), and must 
have designed that they should be a rule to his church, since his 
whole life on earth had but one single aim, that of developing the 
heavenly and eternal to the created world. Thus, had Jesus at- 
tributed the character of eternity to a production to which it by no 
means belonged, he would have counteracted his own sole purpose. 
The same is true of the apostles, who, in that respect to which our 
attention is now directed, are to be considered as upon a level with 
Christ himself ; they being. pure organs of the mind of Christ ; 
though, in themselves considered, they were but sinful men, and 
desired to be so regarded. Under the influence of the Holy Spirit 
they acknowledged the eternal character of the Old Testament, and 
their declarations on this point are not (any more than those of our 
Lord himself) mere subjective, private statements, they are rather 
authentic accounts respecting the character of this part of Holy 
Writ. In considering the force of the apostolic declarations concern- 
ing the authority of the sacred Scriptures of the Old Testament, we 
are to regard, not merely the citations of mdividual passages from 
it, or general statements respecting its authors, suchas their being. 
at one time represented as moved by the Holy Ghost (2 Pet. i. 21), 
and at another Holy Scripture being called instruction unto salva- 
tion (2 Tim. iii, 15), which, as the New Testament was not then 
collected, can refer only to the Old; but we are especially to ob- 
serve the manner in which the citations are adduced from the Old 
Testament. This is most remarkable in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
although similar passages also occur in the Gospels and other books 
of the New Testament. In this remarkable Epistle, God or the 
Holy Ghost is constantly named as the speaker, in the passages 
which are adduced from the Old Testament ; and this not only in 
regard to those which are accompanied in the Old Testament by the 
expression, “ God said,” but also to those in which some man speaks, 
for instance David, as author of a Psalm,, Herein is clearly exhib- 
ited the view of the author in relation to the Old Testament and 
the writers of it. He considered that God was, by his Holy Spirit, 
the living agent and speaker in them all, so that, consequently, the 
Holy Scriptures were to him purely a work of God, although 
brought forward by men. That the genuineness of these writings 
was equally certain to him, follows of course, because that which is 
divine, as has been before remarked, can never appear in the form 
of a forgery, ° 

It is true, however, that such a proof in behalf of the Old Testa- 
ment is valid only for him who has become convinced, by living ex- 
perience, of the truth of God in Christ and the infallibility of the 
Spirit which actuated his disciples. Where this truth and infalli- 
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’ 

bility are either flatly denied, or even merely doubted, the observa- 
tions we have made may be of no weight. For such persons we can- 
not frame an argument in behalf of the Old Testament which shall 
be valid against all objections. As to us who live according to 
Christ, and to whom the power of his Spirit is accessible, every thing 
must radiate from the centre of the New Testament scenes, viz., the 
Saviour himself. The conviction of his eternal power and Godhead 
establishes the Old Testament retrospectively, and also establishes 
the New Testament prospectively, by the promise of his Spirit, 
which should bring all those things which he had said to his disci- 
ples to their remembrance. On this conviction the assurance of the 
genuineness and divinity of Scripture forever rests, and much more 
securely, than upon any external historical proofs ; for it wholly 
takes away the possibility of an attack in any quarter on the part 
of human sophistry, and leaves assurance safe in the unassailable 
sanctuary of our interior life. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. ON THE ORIGIN oF THE GospEL-CoLLECTION.* 


As the revelations of God to man assume two principal forms— 
viz., the Law and the Gospel; so, the Scriptures are divided into 
two parts—of which the first relates to God’s covenant with man in 
the Jaw ; the second, to the covenant in grace. Since the living 
Word of God—the eternal cause of these ever-binding covenants— 
lives in those writings which refer to the covenants, the writings 
themselves have been denominated Old and New Covenants (rma= 
dvabijxn.+ The Vulgate renders it Testamentum. Compare 2 Cor. 
iii. 14). It is to the writings of the New Testament that we here 
direct our attention ; these always, however, necessarily presuppose 
the Old Testament. The New Testament springs from the Old, as 
he tree from its root; while the Old appears perfected in the 
New. (Matth. v.17.) We do not find the New Testament, as a 
collected whole, till towards the end of the fourth century. In the 
course of this century three smaller collections were united into one 
—viz., the Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, and the general Hpistles, 
together with some more isolated writings, which form the transi- 
tions and the conclusion—viz., the-Acts of the Apostles, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. 

The origin of the first of these smaller collections, the evayyeAr- 
x6v, chiefly claims our attention. The collecting of our four canoni- 
cal Gospels is lost in the remotest Christian antiquity. As far back 
as the historical records of the church extend, we find that collection 
everywhere in use:-not only in every quarter of the world, but 
also in every division of the church, whether orthodox or schis- 


* [ Evangeliensammlung is the word in the original, which expresses a collection of 
the Gospels into one volume, forming a subdivision of the whole New Testament. |—T7r. 

+ The word d:afyjxn occurs, however, in the New Testament (Acts iii. 25; Gal. iii. 
15; Heb. ix. 16), also in the sense of “Testament,” “leaving an inheritance to children.” 
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matic, and even among heathen writers, as Celsus, it was known, 
used, and respected.* It is true, that many heretics, as Marcion, 
the Jewish Christians, and others, did not use the Gospel-collec- 
tion, but only one or other of the Gospels ; the collection, however, 
was known to them, and they refrained from its use on the 
sole ground that, in accordance with their views, they did not 
believe themselves justified in regarding the writers as authorities 
in matters of faith.t This leads necessarily to the supposition of a 
very early origin of the Gospel-collection, of which, however, we 
have no definite information. Whether it was the work of an indi- 
vidual, or of a single church, or of a council, remains uncertain. 
The last supposition is the most unlikely, since we have no account 
whatever of church assemblies before the middle of the second cen- 
tury. But it is very possible that some eminent man, or an influ- 
ential church, might have formed the collection. Yet there is no 
historical trace of such a fact extant; and the wniversal dissemina- — 
tion of the collection, appearing, as it does, even in the first half of 
the second century, seems to point to another mode of forma- 
tion. For, starting with the assumption, that the four Gospels are 
genuine, and with the further assumption (which we must do, since 
there is no credible account whatever of other apostolical Gospels), 
that these four alone are the work of apostles, or enjoy apostolical 
sanction, we do not then need to suppose a definite time, or a de- 
finite place, or any special occasion, in order to explain the origin of 
the collection of the Gospels ; but we may conceive that it was 
made in different places at the same time, The lively intercourse 
among the ancient Christian congregations led them to distribute, 
as quickly as possible, those Gospel histories which had apostolical 
authority in their favour, as precious gifts bequeathed to the 
church of Christ; and, as only these four could shew credible 
evidence of being genuine apostolical writings, they were conse- 
quently united into one collection. Gradually, as they came into 
circulation in the church, they were deposited in the church archives, 
which must have been early formed by the presbyters and bishops, 
and were immediately multiplied by copying. If, then, we suppose 
likewise (and history supplies no ground of objection to the sup- 
position), that the evangelists wrote in the order in which the Gos- 
pels are arranged in the canon, not only is their general dissemina- 
tion accounted for, but also the circumstance, that we discover only 
slight traces of the existence of any arrangement different from the 


* For a fuller discussion of this point, see the Author’s work: Die Aechtheit der 
Eyangelien, aus der Geschichte der zwei ersten Jahrhunderte erwiesen. Konigsberg, 
1828, 8vo, 8. 26%, ff 

{ £.9., Marcion, the Gnostic, believed St. Matthew, and even St. John, to be Judai« 
zers. (See the Author’s work, ut supra, S. 359, ff.) 
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present™—a circumstance which, apart from the above supposition 
might favour the opinion, that the collection had been arranged 
in this order by some particular individual or church ; since, other- 
wise, its contemporaneous formation in different places, would 
almost inevitably have produced variations in the arrangement, es- 
pecially variations so natural as the placing of John and Mat- 
thew together. 


§ 2. ON THE CHARACTER OF THE GosPEL-CoLLECTION, 


The ancient church justly regarded the Gospel-collection as a 
unity, on which account they call it simply ebayyé/vov [glad tidings], 
or evayyedtKov,f as containing, in its portraiture of the life, labors, 
and passion of Jesus, the glad tidings of Him who had appeared 
as the Saviour of the world. See Jren. adv. heer. i, 17, 29, iii. 11. 
The uniting into a whole of these four authentic records of the 
Saviour’s life, they regarded as not merely accidental. They recog- 
nised in their connexion, as in the general formation and arrange- 
ment of the Scriptures, a higher necessity. The number of the 
Gospels could have been no more changed than their position 
without disturbing the harmony of the whole. Jrenceus (ut sup. 
iii. 11, p. 221, Ed. Grabe), therefore, very appropriately calls the 
Gospel-collection a ebayyéduov teteduoppov, four-formed gospel, and. 
describes it as a picture, portraying the same sublime object 
from different aspects. The relation of the Gospels to each other, 
and to the remaining books of the New Testament, proves the 
correctness of this ‘opinion. The Gospels supplement each other 
alike in their accounts of the Redeemer’s life, and their mode of 
portraiture. The life of Jesus presented itself in so manifold a 
variety of aspects ; his discourses poured upon his disciples so rich 
a stream of life, that any single individual was utterly incapable 
of apprehending the overwhelming fulness of his character. In 
him were disclosed elements which no single set of human faculties 


* Cod. D. and also the Gothic translation, place, for instance, the Gospel of St. John 
immediately after that of St. Matthew, evidently in order to separate the two apostolical 
works from those of the helpers of the apostles. See Hug. Introduction to the New Test- 
ament, p. 309 (Fosdick’s Translation), and the Postscripts to the Gospels in Schulz’ edi- 
tion. . 

+ The New Testament recognizes the proper signification only of the word evayyéAcov 
= v3 chiefly in the special reference to the joyful tidings of the Messiah’s actual ap- 
pearance, A secondary signification, in conformity to which the writings that sketch the 
actions of the Messiah are called etayyé/va, has been incorrectly given to the word in 
such passages as Rom. ii. 16; x. 16. The titles of our Gospels are of later origin; more- 
over, in them we should refer the term evayyéAvov simply to the contents, not to the book. 
Tn classical use, evayyédcov signifies likewise a reward for a piece of good news, a pre- 
sent to one who brings good news. (See Liddell and Scott’s Lex. s. v.). 
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was adequate to grasp; hence there were needed several minds, 
which, as mirrors, caught the rays that proceeded from him, as from 
the Sun of the spiritual world, and reflected the same image in 
different directions. These varied conceptions of our Lord in his 
union of divine and human attributes, are contained in the Gospels, 
and must be blended together, to form a perfect delineation of Christ. 
But for God’s providential arrangement, therefore, by which several 
persons, and those very different, narrated the life of Jesus, either 
his human and natural, or his divine and supernatural, conduct 
would be presented to us less carefully conceived, according as 
we were without the one or the other aspect of this grand fourfold 
picture. 

But much as this view of the relation of the Gospels to each 
other must approve itself to every one who feels that he cannot as- 
cribe the development of the church, and especially the formation 
of the Scriptures, to chance, it is yet difficult, in following out that 
view, to define accurately the character of each individual Gospel— 
a difficulty which certainly by no means leads to the rejection of the 
fundamental view, but rather invites to deeper research into the 
nature of the Gospels. That Matthew has rather seized the human, 
and John the divine element in the character of Jesus is too evident 
to be overlooked. In Matthew, we see the human element exalted 
to the divine ; in John, the descent of the divine to the human. 
It is more difficult to assign a definite position to Mark and Luke, 
since both stand as intermediate between the other two Gospels, as 
the extremes. The comparison of the Gospels with the prevalent 
tendencies in the ancient church, is our best guide. That is to say, 
as Matthew unquestionably represents the Judaistic, and St. John 
the Gnostic, or speculative and mystical element, so far as both are 
to some extent true, so Mark and Luke appear to represent the 
peculiar tendencies of the heathen Christians, the former perhaps 
more in the Roman, the latter more in the Greek, form. In Mark, 
however, the least of what is peculiar is discernible; yet, that it is not 
altogether wanting, is evident from the circumstance, that one party 
in the early church attached themselves specially to this Gospel. (On 
the party itself, however, rests an impenetrable obscurity. See the 
Author’s Geschichte der Aechtheit der Evang. 8. 96, ff). As, then, 
the Gospels, in the manner referred to, represent different tenden- 
cies of the early church, which, under other names and forms, belong 
to every period ; so they correspond to the progressive developments 
of the inner life, which can never proceed in its growth from the un- 
derstanding of John downwards to Matthew, but, always upwards, 
from Matthew to John. 

Further, if we consider the Gospel-collection in its relation to 
the entire New Testament, it appears plainly as the basis of the 
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whole. In the Pauline Epistles, the Gospel is unfolded in its separ- 
ate branches—in its doctrinal and practical bearing ; the general 
epistles continue the development of what is contained in its germ 
in the Gospels, and finally in vital union‘with them as the root and 
branches, the fulness of New Testament life blossoms forth in the 
prophetic strains of the Apocalypse. The whole New Testament, 
therefore, like a living plant, has a complete and organic unity. The 
beginning and the end are the most difficult to understand, because 
there the thoughts appear in the most succinct form. Unless in- 
ward experience be altogether wanting, it is best to begin the deeper 
study of the New Testament with the Epistle to the Romans, since 
that document purposely expounds at length the peculiar features of 
the Gospel. After an accurate investigation of this important epis- 
tle, much that is expressed more concisely and darkly in other por- 
tions of the New Testament, may be easily understood. But, 
as the whole New Testament is the subject of our labours, we fol- 
low the order of the books as there given, so as not to interfere 
with the wishes and views of any. 


§ 3. On THE AFFINITY oF THE First Toren GosPELs, 


The znvestigation of the difficult problem of the striking affinity 
of the first three Gospels, which appears interrupted by variations 
just as striking, cannot, of course, be carried out in this place, 
any more than a history of the attempts to solve that problem: 
both belong to the Introduction to the Canonical Books of the 
New Testament, properly so called, where the subjects of the pre- 
ceding paragraphs also meet with a more copious discussion. A 
commentator, however, owes to his readers an account of the way 
in which he looks upon this remarkable phenomenon, since the view 
taken of very many passages is determined by his opinion concern- 
ing the origin of the Gospels. I shall therefore endeavour here to 
give briefly the results of my inquiries. 

The two Gospels of Matthew and Luke appear to me to have 
been composed quite independently—Matthew’s principally from his 
own experience and oral tradition ; Luke’s principally from shorter 
written memoirs (diegeses)* which he edited, That which is found 
common to both Gospels may, in great part, be accounted for on 
the supposition of an affinity in, the sources of information, 
both oral and written, which the authors used independently 


* [Aupynotc, Luke i. 1.]—Tr. 

+ The copious narrative of the journey, contained in Luke ix. 51—xyiii. 14, which 
is peculiar to him, is probably to be regarded as a diegesis of that sort, edited by St, Luke. 
See on this subject, Schletermacher, uber die Schiften des Lucas, 8. 158, ff 
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of each other. In another respect, however, the supposition of 
their having used kindred sources of information, does not ap- 
pear sufficient to account for the affinity subsisting between 
them: I do not indeed, by any means, discover a uniformity in the 
general structure of the two works, and especially not in the alleged 
fact, that the scene of Christ’s history, up to his last journey, is 
confined to Galilee ; for in the general plan there are wide differ- 
ences, and the above-mentioned limitation of our Saviour’s min- 
istry to Galilee, in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, is totally 
destitute of proof, as it depends not on positive reasons, but merely 
on the omission of journeys to the feasts, and the want of chrono- 
logical and topographical notices. Still, there is, in many places, so 
close a verbal coincidence between Matthew and Luke, that we can 
hardly maintain that both, in such places also, wrote altogether 
independently of each other, or only used kindred sources of infor- 
mation. Compare Matth. iii. 7-10, with Luke ii. 7-9; Matth. vi. 
3-5, with Luke vi. 41, 42 ; Matth. vii. 7-11, with Luke xi. 9-13; 
Matth. viii. 9, with Luke vii. 8; Matth. viii. 19-22, with Luke 
ix. 57-60 ; Matth. ix. 5, 6, with Luke v. 23,24; Matth. ix. 37, 38, 
with Luke x. 2; Matth. xi. 4-11, with Luke vii. 23-28 ; Matth. xii. 
41-45, with Luke xi. 24-26, 31, 32. Yet the view, that the one 
made use of the complete work of the other, is beset with invincible 
difficulties, since, in that case, it remains inexplicable for what 
reason the one should not have either used or noticed the other’s 
account of the Saviour’s infancy. To solve this difficulty, I suppose 
that Matthew, who had written his Gospel in Hebrew, himself sub- 
sequently prepared* a Greek recension (no other than our canonical 
Matthew) ; and that for this work, he made use of smaller collec- 
tions of those memoirs which Luke had used, particularly Luke iii. 
—ix., in which section the closest coincidence is found. 

The affinity of Mark’s Gospel with those of Matthew and Luke, 
must be differently explained.t Although he may have taken here 
and there a circumstance from tradition, or from shorter memoirs, 
yet, in the main (for there is very little in Mark that is peculiar to 
him ; with the exception of additional circumstances in various nar- 
ratives, two cures, briefly narrated, are all that he. alone has), he 
follows Matthew and Luke entirely ; where he leaves the one, he 
follows the other, but only to return from the latter to the former, 
It is impossible for so regular a coincidence to be accidental, Still 
I do not go so far.as to maintain, that Mark had both the Gospels 
before him while composing. With respect to Matthew, this is 
not perhaps improbable ; but, with respect to Luke, it would suit 

_ *® This subject is handled more fully in § 4 of this Introduction. 


t See Saunier, Ueber die Quellen des Marcus. Berlin, 1825. .4. Knobel de origine 
 evang. Marci. Wratislavie, 1831. Rae bee 
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better to suppose that Mark also was acquainted only with the sec- 
tion, chaps. iii.—ix., where the closest agreement is found ; so that 
Mark may still have been finished earlier, and, consequently, re- 
ceived into the canon earlier, than the complete Gospel of Luke. 
For, had Mark had access to the whole Gospel of Luke, it would 
be inexplicable why he should not have incorporated much of 
the important narrative of the journey in Luke ix.—xviii.* Re- 
specting the early chapters of Matthew. and Luke, which contain 
the history of the childhood of Jesus, it might be said that Mark 
refrained from using them on the ground, that it was his purpose to 
describe only the official labours of Jesus. 


§ 4. On tHE Gosret or St. MarrHew, 


Matthew, called Levi, the son of Alpheeus (Matth. ix. 9; Mark 
ii. 14), is mentioned in the inscription as the authort of the first of 
our four canonical Gospels; and tradition establishes the fact, that 
Matthew wrote a Gospel ; but the question about the genuineness 
of Matthew is so intimately connected with the inquiry into the 
language in which it was composed, that the one cannot, by possi- 
bility, be answered apart from the other. All accounts of the Fa- 
thers who give any information about the Gospel of Matthew 
(see the Author’s Geschichte der Ev., 8. 19 ff), agree in this, 
that Matthew wrote his Gospel in the Syro-Chaldaic language. 
But on the relation in which our Greek Gospel by Matthew 
stands to the Aramaic, there rests an obscurity which previous 
investigations have not succeeded in penetrating. The readi- 
est suggestion is, to pronounce the Greek Gospel a translation 
of the Aramaic. On closer consideration, however, difficulties arise 
in the way of this view. First of all—Papias (Huseb. H. EH. iii. 
39) might seem to speak against the existence of a translation, as 
he writes of the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, sjoujvevoe 0’ abta, a¢ 


* See, however, what is said concerning this in the remarks on Luke ix. 51. 

+ Although we are not, by any means, necessarily compelled to explain the inscrip- 
tions of the Gospels, as giving the author, yet they may be so taken grammatically ; it is 
the comparison of tradition that gives to this possible explanation its probability. The 
card might be taken = secundum ; so that the meaning of the formula would be—a Gospel 
of Jesus, after St. Matthew’s mode of description, or St. Mark’s, which explanation would 
admit the supposition of other authors of the Gospels. Butuniversally-prevailing tradition, 
which cannot have arisen out of these superscriptions, because it is too widespread and 
too ancient, decides in favour of taking xaré as pointing out the author—a usage found 
also 2 Mace. ii. 13. This form of expression was chosen to convey the genitive relation, 
because the simple genitive could hardly stand here, since the Gospel is not that of the 
author, but of Jesus Christ. As ebayyédvov Inood Xprorov, Gospel of Christ, was in use, 
it was impossible to write edayyéAvov MarOaiov or eta Gospel of Matthew, or Mark. 
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qv Ovvato¢ Exaoroc, which each interpreted as he was able ; which 
words are best taken: to mean, that every one had to try to explain 
the Hebrew book as well as he could (either from his own knowl- 
edge, or from that of some one else), because there was no transla- 
tion of it. However, we must not overlook the fact, that Papias 
says this, not of his own times, but of a time already past.* The 
passage cannot, accordingly, be adduced to show, that in the time 
of Papias, there was no Greek translation of Matthew in existence. 
Neat, our Greek text of Matthew shews traces of originality, which 
render it extremely unlikely that we have in it a mere translation, 
In particular, the passages from the Old Testament are quoted in a 
way so free and independent, that no translator would have so 
treated them.t This character of the Greek text, taken in connex- 
ion with the universally current tradition, that Matthew wrote an 
Aramaic Gospel, and with the like universal reception of this very 
Greek text in the church, as the genuine Gospel, renders it probable 
to me, as before observed, that Matthew, after the composition of 
the Aramaic Gospel, himself prepared also a Greek edition of it, or, 
at least, had it done under his authority. This Greek edition may 
be regarded as another recension of the Gospel, whereby the differ- 
ence that subsists between our Gospel according to Matthew and 
that of the Jewish Christians, which was a revision founded more 
on the Aramaic Gospel, is more easily accounted for, With the 
growing circulation of the Greek, the traces of the Aramaic Gospel 
were gradually lost, because to. most it was inaccessible, by rea- 
son of thelanguage, and its contents could be read as well in the 
Greek Gospel. : 

The view, just detailed, of the relation of the Greek Gospel to 
the Aramaic, agrees best with the historical data. But, very re- 
cently, an attempt has been made to disprove the apostolical charac- 
ter of our Greek Gospel, on internal grounds.t But, from the na- 


* Sieffert (on the origin of the first canonical Gospel, p. 14, ff.) makes it probable 
that these are not the words of Papias, but of the elder presbyter John. According to 
this, even so early as John, must the time when each was obliged to translate for him- 
self Matthew’s Aramaic Gospel have been already past.—[E. 

+ True, this free mode of treatment may have sprung from the Aramaic original,. 
since in this, of course, the citations from the O. T. must have been ¢ranslated from He- 
brew into Aramaic.—[E. 

¢ Schleiermacher, Schulz, de Wette, Schulthess, were the first to utter these doubts. 
Heidenreich has endeayoured to refute them in Winer’s Theol. Journ., Bd. IIL, H. 2. 
They were followed by Sieffert (Kénigsberg, 1832). Klener (Géttingen, 1832). 
Schneckenburger (Stuttgart, 1834). Consult Schleiermacher’s Article on the Testimony 
of Papias (Stud. und. Kritiken Jabrg. 1832, H. 4); and Strauss’s Review in the Berl. 
Jahrbiicher, 1834, No. 91, if Kern, Tubingen, 1834, defends the genuineness of Matthew 
against these attacks, still inclining to Sieffert’s and Klener’s views; he also supposes a 
re-touching of the original, together with spurious additions, only allowing but few such. 
I have given my opinion of these works and their arguments more at length in the Er- 
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ture of the case, such arguments have a very uncertain charac- r 

ter ; nuch, if not every thing, depends on the feeling, and es- 

pecially on the doctrinal views of the critic. Hence the opinions 

of the learned differ greatly from each other; where one sees a 

_ proof against the apostolical authorship of Matthew, another sees a 
testimony in its favour. We cannot, therefore, ascribe any import- 
ance to the results of internal criticism, as long as they are unsup- 
ported. by historical proofs. (Yor further information on this sub- 
ject consult the Programmes mentioned in the note.) 

Lastly, in reference to the place and time of the composition of 
the Gospel by Matthew, but little can be said. Doubtless it was 
written in Palestine, and even in Jerusalem itself, since the tradi- 
tion of Matthew’s labours points thither. The circumstance, that 
the Hebrew recension of the Gospel, under the title of ebayyéduov . 
kal” ‘EGBeatove [Gospel according to the Hebrews], was in use prin- 
cipally among the Jewish Christians in Palestine, also implies that 
it was composed in that country, and for its inhabitants. The 
Greek recension may certainly have had its origin in another 
country ; yet there are no data to enable us to decide accurately 
upon the point, and it is just as possible that Matthew, in 
consequence of the very general use of the Greek tongue in Pales- 
tine, in the time of the apostles, may have prepared a Greek edition 
of his Gospel for the benefit of the Hellenistic Jews who dwelt 
there. The supposition of the Greek Gospel originating in any 
other country is lable to this objection, that there are no re- 
marks added illustrative of the localities and customs of Palestine, 

* such as we find in Mark and Luke, and which, in that case, would 
have been equally necessary in Matthew. Respecting the time of 
the composition we are totally destitute of express authority. The 
statement of Irenceus (adv. heer. iii. 1), however, that it was written 
while Peter and Paul were preaching at Rome, comes, probably, 
very near the truth. According to Matth. xxiv., the Gospel was cer- 
tainly written before the destruction of Jerusalem, since this event, E 
though near at hand, appears as stillfuture. We can hardly, there- 
fore, be wrong in placing. the composition of Matthew somewhere 
between A. D. 60-70. 

‘ And, in conclusion, to say something on the distinctive charac- 
ter of Matthew, it is clearly seen, as was before observed, to be this, 
that Matthew labours to prove for Jewish readers that Jesus is the 
Messiah foretold by the prophets. The special regard for Jewish 
readers shows itself at the very commencement, in that the gene- 
alogy of Jesus is traced up to Abraham only; it appears also in 


langen Easter Programme for the year 1835, and the Christmas Programme for 1836. 
On Sieffert’s Work see the Author’s Review in Tholuck’s Liter. Anz. Jahrg. 1833. No. s 
14, ff. . 
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various express explanations (Matth. x. 6 ; xv. 24) ; and lastly, in 
assuming the reader’s familiarity with every thing relating to the 
Mosaic law, Jewish customs and localities. The distinctive charac- 
ter of Matthew is further evident in this, that he regards the out- 
ward features of the picture as entirely unessential and subordinate, 
He has conceived the life of Jesus from general points of view. 
At one time he pictures him as a new lawgiver ; at another, as a 
worker of miracles ; at another, as a teacher. The character of the 
Saviour he brings out specially by speeches, made up in part, ap- 
parently, of the elements of discourses delivered at different times.* 
These discourses, as chap. V.—ViL., X., XX1., Xill., XVIll., XXIli., XXIV., XXV., 
are connected by historical introductions, which to the Evangelist how- 
ever seemed (much as in the case of John) in themselves of no sig- 
nificance, whence algo he has elaborated them with much less care 
than the discourses. His work, regarded as a whole, exhibits its 
author unmistakably as absorbed by the majesty of the Saviour’s 
character ; still he lacks the abundant susceptibility and refinement 
of spirit which we admire in John, while again he surpasses Mark 
in depth and spirituality. The Christ of Matthew is indeed not the . 
Christ of the popular Jewish conceptions. Rather, he appears in di- 
rect conflict with what was false in the Jewish notion of the Messiah, 
Still the Son of God (whom Matthew, of course, in common with 
the other apostles, recognised in Jesus), presents himself, accord- 
ing to his portraiture, in a Jewish garb;+ while in John’s, a 
robe of heavenly light floats around him ; so that the form in which 
the disciple of love introduces the Son of love, bears a spiritual glory 
corresponding to that of the Sacred Beg whom it invests. As this 
cannot.be said of Matthew, the ancients were not wrong in denom- 
inating the Gospel. of Matthew, owparinéy, bodily, that of John, 
TrevuatiKoyv, spiritual; by which epithet it was not intended to 
mark that of Matthew as unapostolic ; but as in the Saviour the 
Aoyoc, Word was manifested in a oda, body, so, in a comprehen- 


* Schlichthorst, Ueber das Verhiiltniss der drei synoptischen Evangelien, und tiber den 
Charakter des Mt. insbesondere, Gottingen, 1835, attempts to substantiate too close a re- 
lationship between the separate parts of Matthew to each other. ‘Various of his demon+ 
strations are not without foundation ; but most of these references are undesigned, simply 
growing out of the spirit and harmony of the life of Jesus, not out of the reflection of 
the author, ‘ 

+ Matthew has committed to writing what constituted the substance of the oral 
preaching of the apostles to the Israelites; the proof that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
promised (Gen. xv.) seed of Abraham, and the promised (2 Samuel, vii.) seed of David, in a 
word, the Messiah. This must’ be satisfactorily shown to the Israelites before pro- 
ceeding to the eternal deity of Christ. First his historical relation to prophecy; then his 
essential relation to God, the universe, and the history of the world. Matthew in cha- 
racter and office belonged to the former of these periods. Hence we explain the promin- 


ence given by him to the hwman and Israelitish, aspects of the Saviour’s character. 
—[E. 
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sive delineation of his life, along with the spiritual, the national 


rss temporal elements of his charactdl required to be livingly set 
orth. 


§ 5. On THE GospEL or Mark. 


Joun Mark, often called simply Mark, was the son of a certain 
Mary (Acts xii. 12), who had a house at J erusalem, where the 
apostles often assembled. He is known from the New Destament as 
the companion of Paul, (Acts xii. 25; xiii. 5; xv. 36, ff) Even 
during Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, he is still associated with 
him (Col. iv. 10; Philem. 24) ; and whether we assumea second 
imprisonment of Paul at Rome or not, he, in any case, appears in 
connection with Paul till the close of the apostle’s life. (2 Tim. iv, 
11.) In this there seems to be some contradiction to the notices of 
the fathers, according to which Mark appears in company with 
Peter, of which only one trace is met with in the New Testament, 
and that has some uncertainty attaching to it. (1 Peter v. 13.) 
But the notices of the fathers may be reconciled with the statements 
of the New Testament, by supposing that after the contention be- 
tween Paul, Barnabas, and Mark (Acts xv. 37, ff.), the last-named 
joined Peter for a time. On this point the New Testament is silent, 
because less is there said about Peter than about Paul; but after- 
wards, when the old relation between Mark and Paul was restored, 
and Peter, moreover, was labouring in conjunction with Paul at 
Rome, Mark also appears again in connexion with Paul. But, to- 
gether with the account of the connexion of Mark and Peter, an ac- 
count too unvarying to be justly liable to question, the fathers tell us 
(see Huseb. H. H. ui. 39; v. 8; vi. 25. Tertull. adv. Mare. iv. 5) that 
Peter gave his sanction to the Gospel which Mark, as his interpreter, 


had written. That the fathers are not quite unanimous in their re- - 


lation of subordinate circumstances, can be no reason for doubting 
the truth of the main fact ; because nothing else can render intelli- 
gible the fact} otherwise so astonishing, that the Gospel by Mark 
was acknowledged in the church without any contradiction. The 
authority of this companion of the apostles was surely too inconsider- 
able, and his previous relation to our Lord too uncertain, for them 
to have relied on his personal character in receiving his narrative of 
the life of Jesus into the canon. Had it been the product of a later 
period, some more celebrated name would certainly have been put at 


the head of the book’; so that, even if history did not supply any 


such account, we must have conjectured something of the kind from 
the fact of the reception of Mark into the canon. The authority of 


_ Peter, which this Gospel enjoyed, also alone explains how any per- 
sons in the ancient church could have thought of using this Gospel. 


Vou. b—10 ; 
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in preference to any other, as Irenceus (iii. 11, 17) tells us was the 
case. The character of the Gospel itself could not possibly lead 
to this, since it contains too little that is distinctive to gain 
a party to itself; but it is easily conceivable, that partisans of Peter, 
on account of this very connexion, which, as they knew, snbatshed 
between Mark and their leader, used this Gospel'on the same prin- 
ciple that the partisans of Paul used that of Luke. But whether 
the Gospel by Mark suffered corruption in the hands of these 
Christians of Peter’s party, as that of Luke did among the ultras 
of Paul’s (the Marcionites), and that of Matthew among the 
Jewish Christians, is uncertain. We know too little of the ebay- 
yéAov Kat’ AiO Gospel according to the Egyptians, to be 
able to say any thing certain of its relationship to the: Gospel of 
Peter.* 

The time and place of the composition, can be determined with 
no more exactness than in the case of Matthew’s Gospel. Here, 
also, we must rest content with one circumstance, that it was wift- 
ten before the destruction of Jerusalem. (Mark xiii. 14, ff) From 
the relation it bears to Matthew, we may conclude, with much pro- 
bability, that it was composed later than the Gospel of that apostle, 
We come nearest the truth in supposing that Mark wrote his 
Gospel in the period shortly before the overthrow of Jerusalem 
[according to tradition shortly after the death of Peter, in the sum- 
mer of 64]. Respecting the place of its composition, tradition is 
divided between Alexandria and Rome. The Latin words which 
Mark has admitted into his book, favour the latter city; and 
as, in any case, it had its origin in one of the centres of the 
early ecclesiastical life,t to which circumstance its rapid circulation 
must be partially ascribed ; and as nothing in the history of Mark is 
opposed to the idea that he wrote in Rome, the opinion that he wid 
so seems to deserve the preference. 

No definite character is displayed in the Gospel by Mark. We 
see, indeed, at once that he did not write for Jewish readers, because 
Jewish manners and customs are carefully explained by him (com- 
pare the remarks on Mark vii. 3, 4); but what particular tendency 


* In my History of the Gospels (p. 917, ff.) I have too decidedly rejected the possibil- 
ity of a connexion between the Gospel of the Egyptians and Peter, and that of Mark. 
According to the general analogy, it is very probable that the Gospel of Mark also suffered 
corrruptions ; and it still remains possible that one of the writings belonging to the apoc- 
ryphal books of Peter's partisans was a corrupted’ Gospel by Mark. Schneckenburger, 
Ueber das Evangelium der Aegyptier. - Bern, 1834, takes it to be a work related to the 
ebayyéhtov xaf "EGpaiove, used by the Ebionites. From the Gospel of John, published 
by Minter (Copenhagen, 1828), we see that ¢/ also, though not till a late period, suffered 
corruption from’ the Gnostics. Consult Ullmann in the Studien und Kritiken, Jabrg. L, 
H. iv., S. 818, ff 

+ Consult the Author's Gesch, der Evangelien, 8. 440, 

: 
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in the ancient church he had in view, does not clearly appear. The 
Latinisms found in his Gospel are not of themselves sufficient to 
stamp it with a Roman character. The evident pains bestowed on 
that vividness of narration wich is characteristic of his Gospel, 
might be regarded as a more conclusive proof. The Roman na- 
tional character, displays unquestionably an adaptedness to the out- 
ward and the practical, which is in some measure reflected in Mark, 
He depicts with graphic power the minuter features of an ac- 
tion, and transports his readers into the’ very scene. Compare 
particularly Mark v. 1-20, 22-43 ; vi, 17-29; ix. 14, ff, with the 
parallel passages ; also Mark vii, 32-37 ; viii. 22-26, which are pecu- 
liar to him. This picturesqueness manifests itself mainly-in the nar- 
ratives of cures, and most of all in the cures of certain demo- 
niacs (Mark v. 1, ff.; ix. 14, ff) In his exhibition of the Saviour’s 
spiritual character, and especially of his discourses, he is strikingly 
inferior. We cannot, therefore, regard his mere vividness of por- 
traiture as elevating him decidedly above Matthew. It would 
seem, also, that he aims only to give a vivid sketch of our 
Lord’s official labours. His narrative therefore opens with the bap- 
tism, 


§ 6. ON THE GosPEL oF LUKE. 


The person to whom tradition refers the third Gospel, is Luke, 
who is sufficiently known, from sacred history, as the companion of 
the Apostle Paul, His name is the shortened form of Lucanus—as 
Alexas of Alexander, Cleopas of Cleopatros. That he was a physi- 
cian, is placed beyond doubt, by Col. iv. 14; and there is nothing 
improbable in the statement of the fathers, that he was a native of 
Antioch. He was a heathen by birth, as is satisfactorily proved by 
Col. iv. 14, compared with verse 11, and still more by the scope of 
his book. As Matthew evidently had in view the Jewish, s0 
Luke the heathen Christians, He might be led to write for 
them, not only from national sympathy, but also by the example 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles, who controlled the direction of his 
labours. According to the tradition of the fathers (Huseb. H. E. 
iii. 4, v. 8, vi. 25; Tertull. adv. Marc. iv. 5), Paul is also said to 
have exercised a confirmatory influence on the Gospel of Luke, like 
that of Peter on Mark’s; which information is confirmed in a simi- 
lar way by the rapid dissemination of the book, and its universal 
acknowledgment in the ancient church. But the internal structure 
of the Gospel shows more than all, that it sprang from the Pauline 
school, which it represents in the Gospel-collection. 

The universal character of this Gospel manifests itself at once 
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in its carrying the genealogy of Jesus up to Adam, while Matthew 
stops at Abraham, the ancestor of the Jews; in the account of 
the sending forth of the sevengy disciples as the representa- 
tives of all nations, while Matthew speaks only of the twelve 
apostles going forth as representatives of the twelve tribes ; and 
finally, in the omission of every circumstance which betrays any 
Jewish exclusiveness.* It may, therefore, be said, that as Mat- 
thew represents Jesus as the Messiah of the Jews, so Luke re- 
presents him as the Messiah of the heathen—. ¢., as he in whom 
all the higher aspirations of the heathen world were realized, and 
who made the heathen themselves the object of his labours. As 
respects the form of delineation, Luke has the peculiarity of exhib- 
iting, with great vividness and truth (especially in the long journey 
narrated in ix. 51—xviii. 14), not so much the discourses, as the 
conversations of Jesus, with the occasions which gave rise to them, 
the remarks interposed by the bystanders, and the way in which 
they terminated ; so that each of the Evangelists teaches us, even 
in his mode of delineation, to view the Saviour from a different 
aspect. Accordingly it was founded in the nature of the relations, 
that the ultra partisans of Paul—and, as such, we must regard the 
Marcionites—used this Gospel, in which their tendency is most 
definitely embodied, in preference to the others, and only endea- 
voured to remove, as Jewish additions, so much as did not agree 
with their exaggerated or mistaken Pauline views of the law and 
the GospeLt 

In determining the place and time of the composition of Luke’s 
Gospel, the person of Theophilus, to whom the Gospel is addressed, 
may, in some measure, guide us. He seems to have been a man of 
reputation (see note on Luke i. 3), and a resident of Italy. For we 
observe that the Evangelist, in treating of Oriental subjects, every- 
where adds explanations, and particularly, exact designations of 
place, in regard even to the best known localities, In relation, on the 
contrary, to the most inconsiderable places of Italy, they are 
omitted, as with these he could assume a familiarity on the part of 
his reader. Rome is, therefore, in all probability, to be regarded as 
the place of composition for this Gospel also, whither, in particular, 
we are led, by the close of the Acts of the Apostles, the second 


* Luke, alike in his active life, as companion of Paul, and in his writings, gives em- 
phasis to all that which serves for proof of the truth that the Saviour came not for Israel 
as a people, but only for the believing Israelites, and not for the Israelites only, but also 
for the believing heathen.—[B. ¥ 

+ That the Gospel of Marcion is a mutilated Gospel by Luke, has been convincingly 
shown by Hahn in his well-known work, Das Evangelium Marcions in seiner urspriing- 
lichen Gestalt, Kénigsberg, 1823. Consult the Author's work on the Gospels, p. 106, ff. 
The counter-assertions of Schulz in Ullmann’s Studien (B. ii, H. 8) still remain unestab- 
lished. 
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part of the Evangelist’s work. For, without a formal close, it 
breaks off with the second year of Paul’s imprisonment at Rome ; 
and as Luke was in company with Paul during that imprisonment, 
we can assign the place of composition with much probability. 
Further, as nothing is added about the issue of Paul’s affairs, 
there remains but little obscurity as to the time of the composition 
of the Gospel. It must have been written shortly before the Acts 
of the Apostles, during Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, and about 
sixty-four years after the birth of Christ. For it is not likely that 
a great space of time elapsed between the composition of the Gospel 
‘and that of the Acts, as the two works are so closely connect- 
ed. In all probability, also, Luke’s acquaintance with Theophilus 
was the fruit of his stayin Rome. De Wette (Hinleitung ins. N. 
T., 8. 182) draws from such passages as Luke xxi. 17, ff., the con- 
clusion, that this Gospel must have been written after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem ; but our remarks on Matth. xxiv. 15, will show 
‘that this conclusion is untenable. 


§ 7. On tHe Harmony or THE GosPEL-History. 


The propensity to look everywhere for connexion and unity, is 
too deeply seated in human nature not to have sought its gratifica- 
tion in attempts to form a connected account of the Saviour’s life 
out of the different Gospels. Such an undertaking meets a practi- 
cal want, by rendering easier the survey of all the circumstances in 
his life ;/so that it is not surprising that we hear, even at a very 
early period, of attempts to form the different accounts of the Evan- 
' gelists into a connected whole, such as were made by Tatian,* Am- 
monius, and Eusebius. But the narratives of the Evangelists do 
not admit of being reduced to a certain and strictly scientific 
unity. The difficulties in the construction of a Gospel har- 
mony lie in this, that some of the Evangelists have conducted 
their narratives with no reference to the order of time. They 
begin their histories, indeed, with the Saviour’s birth, and close 
them with his death, as it could hardly be otherwise in a biogra- 
phy; but the main body of the Gospel-history—the exhibition 
of the official labours of Jesus—is so treated, that the intention of 
preserving a definite chronological order in the events narrated is 

* Tatian’s work I have called, in my History of the Gospels, p. 335, ff, a Harmony 
of the Gospels; but the zeal with which Theodoret, in the fifth century, caused it to be 
destroyed, points to grave heretical corruptions which it contained. There is no doubt 
that Tatian made a compilation from the whole Gospel-collection, such as suited his pur- 


poses, and took the liberty of making considerable alterations in the text, which his ad- 
herents probably further increased. Concerning other harmonies, consult § 9 of this 
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nowhere perceptible. In Matthew, first of all, there is found from 
the temptation (ch. iv.), down to the last journey to Jerusalem (xx. 
17), no exact statement of time which might serve for the arrange- 
ment of the material. For the most part, the Evangelist passes 
from one point to another, without any thing to fix the time (iv. 12, 
18, 23 ; viii. 5, 18, 23, 28; ix. 1, 9, 35;) or he uses an indefinite 
rére, then, to connect them (iii. 13; iv. 1; ix. 14; xi, 20; xii. 22, 
38 ; xv. 1); or he arranges the several histories, one after an- 
other, with the comprehensive formulas, év tai¢ ijuéparce éxeivate, 
in those days (iii, 1; xiii. 1), év éxeivm 76 Kaupd, in that time (xiv. 
1), év éxeivy TH Spa, in that hour (xviii. 1). Precise statements as 
to time (as Matth. xvii. 1, pe6’. quépac &¢, after sia days) are ex- 
tremely rare. The large collections of discourses in Matthew show 
that his prevailing aim was to portray the character of Jesus, apart 
from time and place, and, by a grouping together of kindred actions 
and discourses, to bring him before the reader’s mind in his differ- 
ent spheres of labour. In the case of Mark, this neglect of 
. time and place is still more striking: even these general data are 
for the most part wanting with him. He usually gives his narra- 
tive unaccompanied by remarks ; he aims merely at a vivid por- 
trayal of the facts, without uniting them by any fixed principle 
of arrangement. Lwke’s chronology appears at first sight more 
exact ; so that we might expect to find in him events narrated 
in their natural succession, At the very commencement, in 
ch. i. 3, Kadegijc, in order (see comment. on the passage), seems 
to point to a chronological arrangement ; then follows (iii. 1) 
a very important date for the chronology of the life of Jesus ; 
and (iii, 23) he remarks that the Saviour was thirty years of 
age at his entrance on his ministry. Yet, in the course of the 
Gospel, we find the same indefiniteness in his arrangement as 
in that of the others. For the most part, Luke, too, joins one 
narration to another, without statement of time (iv. 16, 31; vy. 
12, 33; vii. 18, 36; vill, 26; ix. 1, 18); sometimes the indefi- 
nite transitions pera taita, after this (v. 27), ev ud tév tepdy, 
on one of the days (v. 17; vill. 22), and the like, are inter- 
changed ; so that it often becomes doubtful whether, even in Luke, 
events are always arranged according to the succession of time ; 
but still, even if this be probable, a complete arrangement of the 
events in the Saviour’s life cannot be accomplished by. means of 
Luke, because no fixed points of connexion with the other Gos- 
pels can be laid down in the body of the narrative—that is, 
from the baptism of Jesus to his last journey to the feast (Matth. 
xx. 17; Mark x. 32; Luke xviii. 31); for, after this, there is 
less lack of chronological data. True, it might be thought, that 
such a point is to be found in the history of the transfiguration, 
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since all the three Evangelists (Matth. xvii. 1; Mark ix. 2; Luke 
ix. 28) connect it with what precedes by pe’ ‘uépac &&, after 
stm days. (The éxrd muépa, in Luke are the same period, but 
differently reckoned). Yet if, commencing at this point, we make 
the attempt to arrange the events backwards and onwards, the 
thread is soon lost. But if, with the events, it appears impossi- 
ble to connect the statements of the Evangelists into an or- 
derly whole, it is still more so with the discourses. What appears 
in Matthew (v—vii., x., xiii, xxiii, and in several other places) as 
spoken in connexion, Luke gives broken up and widely scattered ; 
so that the very first attempt to restore the different parts of the 
discourses of Jesus to their chronological connexion, demonstrates 
the impossibility of so doing, at least if the compilation, instead of 
serving merely a practical purpose, is to claim scientific certainty. 
Thus John alone remains, whose careful chronological arrange- 
ment strikes the eye, and who seems, therefore, to afford very im- 
portant materials for the chronological arrangement of the chief 
events at least, in the first three Gospels, For though, now and 
then, an indefinite pera Taira, after this, occurs even in John (as 
iii, 22; vi. 1; vil. 1, and elsewhere), he usually states exactly, 
whether one day G. 29, 35, 44; vi. 22; xii. 12), or two (iv. 40. 48), 
or three (ii. 1), or several days, intervened between the events re- 
corded. The discourses, also, are in John so connected with the 
occurrences mentioned, and are so complete in themselves, that they 
acquire, in their full extent, a fixed chronological place. The chief 
point, however, is that John gives us great divisions in the life of 
our Lord, between which we can endeavour to arrange the separate 
events. Besides the last passover (xi. 1), which is mentioned by 
the synoptical Evangelists also, he speaks distinctly of another pass- 
over, at which Jesus was present (ii. 13) ; and between these two 
fixed points at the beginning and end of the ministry of Jesus, 
John mentions further two feasts which the Saviour celebrated at 
Jerusalem—viz., the feast of the dedication of the temple (x. 22), 
and the feast of tabernacles (vii. 2). Besides these, mention is 
made (v. 1) of another feast ; but its character is left undetermined. 
If we possessed only the records of the first three Gospels, we should 
know nothing certain of these journeys of Jesus to the feasts ; we 
could only arrive at the probable conclusion, that he would cer- 
tainly not have neglected the Old Testament command (Ex, xxiii. 
17) to go up to Jerusalem at the three great feasts, since we find 
him so scrupulous in the observance of the law in other points. 
Yet there is no clear evidence, even from John, of the number of 
journeys to the feasts, which took place during the ministry of 
Jesus, and hence the relation of the occurrences to the chronology 
of Christ’s active ministry still remains obscure. What John nar- 
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rates, certainly occurred in the order in which he narrates it ; but it 
is uncertain how long a period is included—whether he details the 
events of one year, of two years, or of several, First of all, we 
cannot prove that John has left no journey of Jesus to the feasts 
unmentioned. Moreover, the indefiniteness of the passage (v. 1*) 
makes his whole chronology uncertain ; for although much may 
be said in favour of the opinion, that the festival there referred 
to was a passover, yet this cannot be fully ascertained, particularly 
as we read so soon as vi. 4 of another nearly approaching passover ; 
for it is, after all, harsh to refer éyyés, near, to the passover that 
wag gone by, as Dr. Paulus does. (See the retrospect quoted in the 
note.) Whether, therefore, according to John’s representation, Jesus 
celebrated three passovers or four at Jerusalem during his ministry, 
cannot be stated with certainty ;{ and how difficult it must 
be to use the notices of John respecting the journeys of Jesus, 
for the purpose of arranging the historical materials of the other 
Gospels, appears sufficiently from the, one circumstance, that, as 
he gives hardly any information about the life of Jesus but such 
as the other Evangelists had not given, no point of contact between 
them and him can be assigned. The history of the feeding of the 
five thousand (John vi. 1-15), with the walking on the sea imme- 
diately following it (vi. 16-21), is the only event which is parallel 
with Matthew (xiv. 18, ff), Mark (vi. 30, ff), and Luke (ix. 10, ff); 
and the first two Evangelists, Matthew and Mark, like John, con- 
nect Christ’s walking on the sea with the feeding of the five thou- 
sand, Yet as, on the one hand, the connexion of events cannot be 
pursued with certainty, and, on the other, the exact time of the 
miraculous feeding is uncertain, even in John, on account of the in- 
definiteness of v. 1 and vi. 4, so we reach nothing conclusive for 
the arrangement of the whole from this single point of contact.§ 
Whether any particular event belongs to the beginning or the 
close of the public ministry of Jesus, is sufficiently shewn, it is 


* Kaiser, in his Synopsis (Niirnberg, 1828), regards it as a feast of tabernacles. Con- 
sult the commentary on the passage. 

{ Consult the chronological retrospect at the end of the first volume of Dr. Paulus’ 
Commentary on the Gospels. 

¢ In reference to the chronological difficulties in John’s Gospel itself, we must fur- 
ther compare the passage (x. 22) in which John passes on to the feast of the dedica- 
tion, in a way that leaves it altogether uncertain how the presence of Jesus at that feast 
stands related to his presence at the feast of tabernacles (vii. 2), since no mention is made 
either of his going away or remaining. It might even be thought to be the feast of de- 
dication in another year, were it not that the following discourse (x. 27, 28) refers too 
plainly to the preceding context (x. 12, 13). 

§ Just so Liicke observes in his Commentar itber den Johannes, Th. i., 8. 526: “How 
that which John has mentioned out of the variety of events may be chronologically 
harmonized with what the first three Evangelists narrate in the above-mentioned (mid- 
dle) period, is an insolvable problem of historical criticism.” See the further remarks & 
614, 615, of the same work. - 
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true, partly by its position in the Gospels, partly by its internal 
character ; but the character of the Evangelists’ narrative, who 
commonly leave time and place undetermined, admits of our bring- 
ing neither all the separate incidents recorded of the Saviour, 
nor his discourses, into precise chronological connexion. We, 
therefore, take the Gospel-history as it is given to us, following the 
chronological order as far as the Evangelists enable us to discover it 
plainly, bus nowhere bringing it out violently and artificially where 
it has not been given. Acocrding to the synopsis of De Wette and 
Liicke, which we take as the foundation of our exposition, we shall 
first treat of the history of the childhood of Jesus and his baptism ; 
and, last, of the narrative of his sufferings, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion (combining John’s description of these latter circumstances) ; 
but. with respect to the intermediate materials of the Gospel-history, 
we shall chiefly follow Matthew, incorporating with his narrative— 
where they appear to us most probably to belong—those ‘portions 
contained only in Mark and Luke; or in either one of them. The 
editors of the synopsis have, indeed, treated this part in such a 
manner, as to give the whole matter three times over according to 
the order of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. A threefold exegetical dis- 
cussion of this part would certainly have secured no small advan- 
tages ; they had, however, to be sacrificed, as requiring too much 
space. 


§ 8. ON THE CREDIBILITY OF THE GosPEL-HisTorRy. 


The description given above of the origin of the Gospels from 
separate memoirs, whose authors are unknown, the character of the 
Gospel-history itself, through a large portion of which we can trace 
no chronological arrangement, and lastly, the distinct discrepancies 
discoverable in various events, particularly in the composition of 
the discourses—are all. circumstances which seem to endanger 
the credibility of the Gospel-history, especially in such events 
as lay without the immediate knowledge of any one of the narrators, 
as, for instance, the childhood of Jesus. The Gospels seem in this 
way to acquire the appearance of an unarranged aggregate of se- 
parate and uncertain accounts, which neither agree precisely with 
each other, nor even, in each individual Gospel, stand in strict con- 
nexion. The older theology was apprehensive that, by a view such 
as modern criticism has established, the sacred character of the Gos- 
pel-history would be entirely taken away, Starting from the literal 
inspiration* of the sacred writers, they laboured to force a harmony, 


* J distinguish Wteral inspiration from verbal, and maintain the latter, while I deny 
the former. The distinction between them does not lie, as I think, in the essence and the 
form (for the form, too, is necessary in one aspect), but in the essential and the wnessen- 
tial form. But the question, Where is the essential in the form separated from the unes- 
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and to reconcile all discrepancies in facts and words ; but, from the 
character of the Gospels, this procedure could not but lead to the 
most arbitrary treatment ;—that is to say, wherever there appeared 
a difference, whether in the events or in the discourses, the event or 
the discourse was always said to have been twice, and sometimes 
even thrice repeated. By setting up the principle, therefore, that 
the Gospel-history must agree in all things external and non-essen- 
tial, they put weapons into the hands of the enemies of God’s Word ; 
the evident non-agreement was used as an argument for denying 
the divine origin of the Scriptures. The true course, therefore, is, in 
this case, see to adhere to the truth, plainly to acknowledge the 
evident fact or discrepancies in the Gospel-histiry; to seek for a re- 
conciliation of these variations where it presents itself naturally, but 
to resort to nothing far-fetched or forced. An external agreement 
in the Gospel-history should not be absolutely required as proof 
of its divinity, any more than in the formations of nature; as 
in them exact regularity is combined with the greatest freedom, 
so also, in the Gospel-history, perfect agreement in what is es- 
sential, is found with the freest treatment of what is unessen- 
tial.* The credibility of the Gospel-history is securely based only 
on the identity of that vital principle which reigned in all the. indi- 
vidual Evangelists, and in which the whole new communion, of 
which they were but members, shared. That vital principle was ‘the 
Spirit who guides into all truth. But this Spirit, who inspired the 
Evangelists and the whole company of the apostles, neither relieved 
them from the use of the ordinary means of historical inquiry, as, for 
instance, the use of family memoirs or narratives of single events ; 
nor did he obliterate their peculiarities, and use them as passive 
organs; he rather spiritualized their individual capacities and 
powers, gave them a sure faculty (tact) of separating every 
thing fala ¢ in matters of faith and in the essentials of the narra+ 
tive ; of recognizing what was genuine and appropriate, and of 
arranging it according to a profounder principle. Although, 


sential ?—what is word, what is letter 2—will never admit of being answered as respects 
individual cases, so that all shall be satisfied, because the mind’s subjective attitude ex- 
ercises too much influence over our views on the point,’ In general, however, those who - 
are one in the principles, will be able to unite in this canon: The form of Serighure ts to 
be regarded as essential, as far as it is connected with what is essential in the doctrine, and 
is, consequently, also to be ascribed to inspiration ; it is only where there is no such connexion, 
that the form is to be regarded as unessential. Consult, further, Tholuck’s excellent disser- 
tation on the contradictions in the Gospels, in his Glaubwiirdigkeit der Evangelischen 
Geschichte gegen Strauss, Hamburg, 1837, S. 429, ff, which preserves just the right me- 
dium. 

*' Literal agreement in the Gospels, would have suggested to the enemies of the truth, 
the charge of a concert among the authors to deceive; as Scripture now is, it appears at 
once divine and human. [A clear distinction must ee drawn between variations and eon- 
tradictious. The former may, of course, be assumed in the Evangelists. We must re- 
quire the strongest evidence /before admitting the latter.—[K. 
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therefore, the Evangelists sometimes threw the elements of our 
Lord’s discourses into other than their original combinations, the 
import of those parts, although modified, is not altered. For, as the 
living Word, which the Lord himself was, wrought in the Evange- 
lists also, and inspired them, it formed in each of them a new spirit- 
ual whole, in which the members of the separated whole appear 
harmoniously re-united. 

This view of the Scripture—of its unity in essentials, and its di- 
versity in non-essentials—equally leads away from the superstitious 
reverence of the dead letter, and prompts to the search for the living 
Spirit; yet it stands aloof from that hollow spirituality which 
fancies itself able to do without the external word, and thereby falls 
into the danger of taking its empty dreams for essential ideas of the 
truth. Although, therefore, Providence intended that external 
proofs of the genuineness of the Gospels should not be wanting, yet 
it has not permitted that the credibility of the events recorded in 
them should be incontrovertibly demonstrated, Occasions are left 
for doubt and suspicion; and by these the Gospel history fulfils 
a part of its design, since Christ, in Scripture, as well as when 
personally labouring on earth, is set for the fall of many. (Luke ii. 
34.) In every reader of the Gospel-history, therefore, is presupposed 
a readiness to receive the Spirit of truth. Where this exists, the 
Gospel-history, in its peculiar character, asserts its claims with over- 
whelming force. For, although the Gospel partakes of the general 
character of history and biography, yet, as its subject is itself incom- 
parable, it is, in its treatment of the subject, not to be compared 
with any other work of the kind. The Evangelists write in a style 
of childlike artlessness and lofty simplicity, such as are found nowhere 
else thus united. Their individual views and feelings entirely dis- 
appear—they narrate without making reflections, without bursting 
into expressions of praise, or blame, or admiration, even in portray- 
ing the sublimest events, They appear, as it were, absorbed in the 
contemplation of the mighty picture displayed before them, and, 
forgetting themselves, reflect its features in their pure truth. The 
Gospel-history, therefore, bears witness to itself and its own credibil- 
ity, in no other way than did our Lord himself; He had no witness 
but himself and the Father, (John viii. 18) ; so the Gospel-his- 
tory (like the Scripture in general) bears witness to itself only 

‘through the Divine Spirit, who reigns in it. He that is of the 
truth, hears his voice. 

It is only where this Spirit has not yet displayed his power, 
that the conception could arise that the history of Christ is on 
a par’with other biographies of great men ; and, that, therefore, 
what is miraculous in it, as well as in them, should be regarded 
as a myth, The want of personal experience of the regenerating 
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power of Christ—the want of that testimony of the Holy Spint, 
which alone assures us of the divine origin of the Scriptures, has 
‘ always caused offence to be taken at, the miraculous garb that in- 
vests the person of our Lord. In ancient times this offence simply 
took the form of a hostile attitude towards the church. It is re- 
served for very recent times, to see this offence pretending to be 
an advance in Christian science. It appeared first in the form of 
what was called the natural explanation, the very unnatwralness of 
which has, however, long since pronounced its condemnation ; it 
needs, accordingly, no further refutation. Then, especially since the 
time of Gabler, it appeared in the form of the mythical explanation, 
which also has been pushed on to self-destruction through its very 
extreme application by Strauss, The inapplicability of the mythi- 
cal exposition to the life of Jesus is incontrovertibly manifest: 1. 
From the nearness, in point of time, of the documents which record tt 
—namely, the four canonical Gospels, the antiquity and genuineness 
of which are satisfactorily demonstrable on internal and external 
grounds. As long as thé eye-witnesses of the miraculous events of 
the life of Jesus were living, there could be no such things as myths 
viz., formations of involuntary inventive ramour—but only produc- 
tions of enthusiasm or deceit ; 2. From the acknowledged genuine- 
ness of the Acts of the Apostles, and of the Pauline Epistles, as well 
as of the other principal writings of the New Testament. Hitherto 
no one has ventured to pronounce the chief Epistles of Paul and 
John to be spurious,* and yet they contain precisely the same view 
of the person of Christ which lies at the basis of the four Gospels, 
This appears, consequently, to have been the early Christian view. 
If the mythical explanation is to be defended, nothing is left but to 
pronounce the, Apostle Paul an enthusiast or a deceiver ; 3, The 
rise of the Christian Church—the continwity of feeling in it—the 
purity of the Spirit that wrought in it, with especial power, in the first 
centuries, do not allow us, in any way, to conceive of merely a beau- 
tiful romance as the ultimate foundation of these phenomena. 
That a church could be formed of Jews and heathen, who worshipped 
a crucified Son of God, is, according to the mythical view of the life 
of Jesus, a far greater miracle than all those which itis intended to 
dispense with. It is only from the records of the Evangelists, taken 
as history, that this fact becomes conceivable. Since, moreover, in 
this church, while gradually extending itself over the world, there 
was still a constant connexion of feeling, and aspirit of purity, never 


* Since negative criticism has advanced to its extreme limit, it is no longer myths, 
but wilful fabrications which are discerned in the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and 
the letters of John. In this, however, the theory has uttered its own sentence. of death, 
See on this point, my Kritik der Ey. Geschichte, 2 te Aufl. (Critical view of the Gospel- 
history, 2d ed.) §7 and § 123-147.—[E. ; 
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previously beheld, inspired it, especially in the very early times, we 
cannot perceive where we can find room for the pretended formation 
of myths. It can be found only on the unscientific assumption, that 
no existing records date from the first Christian century. The 
mythical scheme appears, accordingly, a partial, indecisive measure. 
The decided anti-Christian spirit will pronounce Christianity, to- 
gether with the whole Scripture, the product of enthusiasm and 
deception. 


' [The theory which Strauss, in his famous “ Life of Jesus,” at- 
tempted to apply to the history of Christ’s birth, life, sufferings, 
and death, needs to be known, as to its general features, before the 
remarks in the text above, and in many other parts of this work, 
can be understood. Strauss is a philosopher of the school of Hegel 
—an ultra-ideal school—and an avowed Pantheist. Entertaining 
such philosophical views, a miracle was, to him, impossible, and the 
history of Jesus could not, of course, be literally true ; and, to’ ac- 
count for the form of our present Gospel-narratives, he adopted a 
theory something like the following :—Jesus was a Jew, who, by 
early training, had. become enthusiastically desirous of seeing the 
. fulfilment of the prophecies, and, at length, believed himself to be 
the Messiah. Filled with the loftiest ideas of purity, and of the 
high destiny of man, he gathered around him a band of devoted 
disciples, who were fired with something of his own enthusiasm. 
The leading idea enforced in his teaching, was the union attainable 
between the human mind and the divine. At length he died a 
violent death, from having incurred the hatred of the Pharisees. A 
mere skeleton is all that Strauss leaves of his life as historically 
true. It is not true, he says, that Christ was born of a virgin— 
that he wrought miracles—that he rose from the dead—and as- 
cended to heaven. Then his disciples must have deceived us, we 
are ready to exclaim. No, says Strauss. The accounts of him con- 
tained in the Gospels were the product of their fervid imagina~- 
tions ; and, without the slightest intention to deceive, there grew up 
among his followers a complete history, adorned with all that they . 
thought could render their master’s memory glorious. TheOld Tes- 
tament was the principal source of the additions thus made to the 
simple narrative of Christ’s life. Whatever they found there of en- 
dowments from above, was at once,ascribed to the Saviour, who, in 
their view, must possess all that Heaven had ever bestowed on man, 
And, in particular, they sought, to embody the main doctrine of 
their Master’s teachings—viz., the union of our souls with God, as 
the aim of life, in his person, by uniting in that person the divine 
and human natures. 

Taken ulone, the theory seems too baseless to have been serious- 
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ly proposed and applied in two considerable volumes ; but the his- 
tory of religious opinion in Germany throws some light on its origin. 
What Kant and his followers denominated moral interpretation— 
that is, giving a moral and spiritual meaning to historical facts— 
had been exploded sometime previously, and had been succeeded by 
the natural interpretation adopted by the Rationalist school, with 
Paulus at their head. This scheme had, in its turn, been exposed 
as utterly hollow, because it was plain that the Evangelists meant 
to give a miraculous history; and it is dishonest to interpret their 
language otherwise. Driven from these two refuges, those who 
would not take the Gospel-history asa miraculous one, were bound 
to give some explanation of the fact of such a history, so attested, 
being in existence, And, as it has been the fashion in Germany, to 
assume a mythical period in the history of Greece and Rome, and 
many other nations, Strauss attempted to assign the history of 
Jesus to such a period. To attain his end, he is compelled to deny 
the genuineness of every one of the Gospels, and ascribes them all 
to a period subsequent to the first century of the Christian era. 
The theory hardly needs refutation. The work is a repository of 
all the difficulties that beset a harmony of the four Gospels ; and, 
as such, may cause uneasiness to readers who are not properly ac- 
quainted with the solutions of those difficulties, both in general and - 
in particular instances ; but it could not satisfy any but a thorough- 
ly infidel mind, glad to catch at any hypothesis that gives a sem- 
blance of ground for impugning the veracity of the witnesses of 
Christ’s life].—-T7. 


§ 9. Survey or THE LITERATURE. 


As soon as the active labours of the apostles, who wrought chiefly 
with the living Word, ceased in the church, the people betook them- 
selves to those written legacies which they had bequeathed to the church 
—in order, by the examination of the written Word, partly to estab- 
lish themselves more thoroughly in the known truth, and partly by 
it to separate truth and falsehood, Since the second century, many 
distinguished men have devoted their powers to the interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures, and of the New Testament in particular. 
Nevertheless, its contents are yet unexhausted. So great is the 
depth of the Word of God, that it meets the utmost wants of all 
times and all relations, of every degree of cultivation and develop- 
ment. It lies, however, in the nature of the church’s progress, that 
by gradual advances she was enabled to penetrate with ever-in- 
creasing depth and thoroughness into the understanding of the 
Scriptures. Our own times, in particular, have made an immense 
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advance in this point, that, in recognizing more and more the com- 
prehensive sense of Scripture, we have learnt to regard the greater 
portions of previous expositions not so much as absolutely false, as 
rather embracing but a single phase of the thought. Hence we re- 
gard the labours of centuries to understand the Scriptures as connect- 
ed, and supplemental to one another; while, the view formerly 
prevalent, made it necessary to pronounce all the various expositions, 
except the semgle true one, a mass of errors. According to this, the 
church of earlier ages must, for the most part, have utterly failed to 
understand the Scriptures, which would be saying, in other words, 
that the spirit had not been in the church. We must rather say, 
that the church has always understood the Bible aright in essen- 
‘tials ; but that a still profounder understanding of it has been grad- 
wally attained. 

In the first place, as respects the general works wcll embrace 
the whole New Testament, we do not possess a complete exposition 
of the whole New Testament by any of the teachers in the early 
church ; they used to apply themselves at first to single books. It 
is not till the ninth century, that the Glossa Ordinarita, by Wala- 
frid Strabo, appears as a continuous commentary on the New 
Testament, if indeed, it deserves the name of a commentary at all. 
Subsequently to him, Nicolaus de Lyra and Alphonsus Tostatus, 
Bishop of Avilla, in Spain, wrote complete commentaries on the 
entire Scriptures—the latter in twenty-three folios. At the time 
of the Reformation, Calvin commented on the whole New Testa- 
ment except the Revelation of St. John; as well as Johann Brenz, 
among the Lutherans, seven folios of whose works are filled with 
expositions of almost all the books in the Bible. In the seventeenth 
century, several works appeared, embracing the whole New Testa- 
ment. Besides Hugo Grotius (in his Adnotationes in N. T., 2 vols. 
4to), we may notice particularly the collection of expositions under 
the name Critict Sacri (London, 1660, 9 vols. fol.), of which Polus 
[Pool] prepared an abridgment ; and further, Calovit Biblia Illus- 
trata (Francof, 1672, 4 vols. fol. ) , a work which was directed against 
Grotius, and includes the exegetical works of the author. These 
were. followed by Pfaft’s bation of the Bible, Tiibingen, 1729 ; 
Wolfii Curse Philologices et Critice, Hamburg, 1738, 4 vols. 4to ; 
Heumann’s Erklirung des N, T., Hanover, 1750, 12 vols. 8vo ; 
Moldenhauer’s Erklirung der Schriften des N. T., Leipzig, 1763, 4 
vols. 4to ; J. D. Michaelis’) Uebersetzung des N. T. mit Anmer- 
kungen, Gottingen, 1789, 3 vols. 4to; Bengelii Gnomon N. T., 
Tubingx, 1773, 4to ; J. G. Rosenmiilleri Scholia in N. T., Norim- 
bergee, 1777, 5 vols. 8vo. (The last edition [the sixth] appeared in 
1825). Henneberg planned a complete commeritary on the New 
Testament ; but only the first volume, containing Matthew, ap- 
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peared, Gotha and Erfurt, 1829. The author died in 1831. H. A. 
W. Meyer has prepared a commentary on the NewTestament. De 
Wette has also published an exposition of the New Testament. 
Among the general works on the New Testament, we must also 
reckon the well-known Observationen-Sammlungen, by Raphelius, 
(out. of Xenophon, Hamb. 1720; out of Polybitus and Arrian, 
Hamb. 1715; out of Herodotus, Liineb. 1781), Alberti (Leiden, 
1725), Kypke (Breslau, 1725), Elsner (Utrecht, 1728), Palairet 
(Leiden, 1752). , 

As regards the Gospel-colléction,* the expositions of Theophylact 
and Kuthymius Zigabenus have come down to us. The ancient ex- 
position which Theophilus of Antioch is said to have composed on 
the four Gospels, is lost. Of the time of the Reformation, Mart. 
Chemnitzii Harmonia Quatuor Evangeliorum, continued by Poly- 
carpus Lyser and Johann Gerhard (Hamb. 1704, 3 vols. fol.), is 
particularly distinguished. Olericus also composed a similar har- 
mony (Amsterd. 1669, fol). Of more recent times, the following 
include all the four Gospels : Kicheri Analecta (Altenb. 1766, 4to), 
which are supplementary to Wolf’s Cure ; J. F. G. Schulz, Anmer- 
kungen iiber die vier Hvangelien, Halle, 1794, 4t0; Ch. Th. Kui- 
noel Commentarius in Libros N. T. Historicus, Lips. 1807, 4 vols. 
8vo (including the Acts of the Apostles); Paulus, philologisch- 
kritischer Commentar tiber das N. T., Liibeck, 1800-1808, 5 vols.; 
also his Hxegetisches Handbtich tiber die drei ersten Evangelien, 
Heidelberg, 1830, 1831, 2 vols.; Fritzsche, evangelia quatuor cum 
Notis, Lips. 1825, 1830, 8vo. The first volume comprises Matthew, 
_ the second. Mark. 

Lastly as regards the single Gospels. Among the fathers we 
possess fragments of ascommentary on Matthew by Origen. Chry- 
sostom wrote ninety-one homilics on the Gospel by Matthew. Pos- 
sin published a catena on this Evangelist, Tolosee, 1646. In later 
times Salomo van Till, Frankf, 1708, and Jac. Elsner, Zwoll., 1769, 
4to, wrote upon Matthew. Also, Gotz, Erklarung des Matthius aus 
dem Griechisch-Hebriischen und dem Hebriischen, Stuttgardt, 17 89, 
8vo ; Heddiius, Erklirung des Matthiius, Stuttgardt and Tiibingen, 
1792, 2 vols ; Der Bericht des Matthiius von Jesus dem Messias, by 
Bolten, Altona, 1792, 8vo ; Kleuker’s Biblische Sympathien, Schles- 
wig, 1820 ; Das Evangelium Matthii, erklart von Gratz (of Bonn), — 
Tiibingen, 1821, 2 vols. 8vo ; Pires, Commentarius in Evangelium 
Matthei, Mogunt., 1825. Of special value is Tholuck’s “ Philolo- 
gisch-theologische Auslegung dér Bergpredigt Christi nach Mat- 
theus” (Philological and Theol. Com. on Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount, as contained in Matthew.) Hamburg, 1833. 


* For the complete literature of the Gospel harmonies, see Hase’s Leben Jesu, 8. 
13 
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On the Gospel by Mark we have, likewise a catena edited by 
Possin, Rome, 1673. Jac. Elsner wrote a commentary upon Mark, 
Utrecht, 1773 ; and Bolten also, Altona, 1795, 8vo ; Matthii pub- 
lished an Exposition of Mark, by Victor, a presbyter of Antioch, 
and other Greek fathers, Moscow, 1775, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Lastly, in reference to Luke, we have a catena on it by Corde- 
rius, Antwerpen, 1628. This Gospel was separately commented on 
by Pape, Bremen, 1777, 1781, 2 vols. 8vo ; by Bolten, Altona, 1796, 
8vo. We have also Morus, Preelectiones in Luce Evangelium, pub- 
lished by C. A. Donat. Leips. 1795, 8vo. The latest works on 
Luke, are Scholia in Lucam scripsit Bornemann, Lips., 1830 ; and 
Stein’s Commentar tiber den Lucas. Halle, 1830. 
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SYNOPTICAL EXPOSITION 


OF THE 


FIRST THREE GOSPELS. 





FIRST PART. 


OF THE BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD OF JESUS CHRIST. 


FIRST SECTION.—_MATTHEW’S ACCOUNT. 
CHAPTERS I, AND II, 


§ 1. GunzaLocy or Jesus. 


(Matth. i, 1-17; Luke ii, 23-38.) 


Waite Mark at once, in the title of his Gospel (Mark i. 1), de- 
scribes Christ as the Son of God, Matthew represents him as the 
Son of Man, since he first characterizes him as the promised de- 
scendant of the two great heads of the Old Testament economy— 
Abraham and David—and then introduces his entire genealogy. 
The character of Matthew’s Gospel, as the owyarixdv, corporeal, in 
the nobler sense of the word, and its special adaptation to Jewish 
Christians, show themselves, in this form of beginning, too plainly 


to be mistaken. Since Jesus is introduced as vldc ’ABpadu, Son of 
Abraham, he appears as the descendant of him whose family is 


blessed among the families of mankind ; but, as Son of David, he 
was more’ definitely assigned to a branch of the Abrahamic race— 
viz., the family of him who, even in the Old Testament, is described 
as the representative of the future head of the kingdom of God. 
Both expressions, therefore, point out Jesus as the promised. Mes- 
siah. ‘Yet this is still more definitely expressed in the name ’Ijco0t¢ 
Xotorée, Jesus Christ. "Inoovs, * Jesus, as the proper name of the 
individual, refers immediately to the Saviour only as a historical 


* The LXX. use 'Iyoo%c for ywima or snw4, which latter form is first found in writings, 
after the time of the captivity. The name marks our Lord’s spiritual character, and 
was given to him by divine command (Matth. i. 21), to intimate his exalted calling. J ust 
so the Old Testament names, Abraham, Israel, &c., denote the spiritual character which 
those persons were called to exhibit amongst mankind. 
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personage ; Xovoréc, Ohrist, on the other hand, is the official name 
for the expected deliverer of Israel. It corresponds to the Hebrew 
myn, Anointed, which word is used in the Old Testament, some- 
times of kings (1 Sam. xxiv. 6, 10; xxvi. 16, and elsewhere) ; 
sometimes of high-priests (Lev. iv. 3, 5, 16, and elsewhere) ; some- 
times of prophets (Psalm cv. 15) ; because all these persons were 
consecrated to their office by the symbolical rite of anointing (on 
the anointing of prophets see 1 Kings xix. 16), to intimate, that 
for the due discharge of their office, they must be endowed with 
spiritual powers. But the expression is rarely used in the Old Tes- 
tament of the royal prophet and high-priest of the kingdom of God. 
(Psalm ii. 2; Daniel ix. 25.) From these passages, with which 
others were connected, in which the anointing was viewed spiritu- 
ally (comp. Is. lxi. 1, with Luke iv. 18), arose the name Xpuoréc, 
which, even at the time of Christ, had become the prevailing official 
designation of the great desired one. In this view, the name 
“‘ Christ” expresses the union of the divine and human natures in 
the person of the Saviour, since the humanity is the anointed—the 
endowed ; the divine power is the anointing—the endowing. 
Originally the Saviour was called either 6 Ijootc, with reference to 
his historical individuality, or 6 Xproréc, with reference to his dig- 
nity ; also, Inootc¢ 6 Aeyéuevog Xororé¢ (Matth. i. 16, on which consult 
the commentary). It was only at a later period that the two terms 
were united into the collective appellation “Ijcot¢ Xpuoréc, Jesus 
Christ. 

The first verse in Matthew does not, perhaps, form merely 
a superscription for the subsequent genealogy. BéGAo¢ yevéoewe 
(= niwhim rep Gen. v. 1) means primarily, “book of the descent,” 
“genealogy,” and forms in the Old Testament the general super- 
scription to the genealogy in question, and to the accompanying 
biographical sketches by which it is carried out and illustrated. 
Matthew has doubtless employed the expression here in a similar 
manner. His Gospel is the exposition of the genealogy ; the proof 
that Jesus was the promised seed of Abraham and son of David. 
The genealogy in Matthew, compared with that of Luke, shows 
plainly the different character of the two Gospels. While Matthew 
begins with Abraham, the ancestral father of the Jewish people, 
Luke ascends to Adam, the first father of the whole human race— 
heathen as well as Jews—and thus connects the Saviour with human 
nature as such, apart from all national individuality. But in the 
particulars we find that, from David downwards, the two genealogies 
vary. Matthew traces the line of descent through Solomon, Luke 
through another son of David—Nathan. Two names only—Sa- 
lathiel and Zorobabel (see Luke iii. 27, compared with Matth. i, 12) 
—are the same in both, the rest being entirely different ; but these 
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persons must be regarded as living at different times, since in 
Matthew nine persons are enumerated between them and Jesus, and 
in Luke eighteen.* The difficulty arising from the fact that 
Matthew and Luke give quite different genealogies of Jesus, was 
the subject of learned investigations, even in the earliest times of 
the church ; Julius Africanus, in particular, gave his attention to 
it (Huseb. H. E.i. 7.) Three hypotheses > for the solution of this . 
difficulty have been framed with great acuteness: 1. The sup- 
position of a levirate marriage (Deut. xxv. 6) ; in which case, how- 
ever, to explain all, we must farther suppose, that the two brothers, 
who “had successively the same wife, were not properly brothers, but 
step-brothers, sons of the same mother by different fathers ; be- 
cause, if they had been by one father, the genealogy would have 
been "the same. This hypothesis was first propounded by Julius 
Africanus (ut supra). Agreeably to it, the descent would be as 
follows : 





David 
Solomon Nathan 
a a =F 
Matthan Melchit - 
| : | 
Jacob 7 Eh. 


Joseph, the husband of Mary. 


This hypothesis explains the difference ; yet, in the first place, 
the supposition that Jacob and Eli had the same wife, one after the 
other, and were, moreover, step-brothers, is somewhat harsh ; fur- 
ther, it cannot be demonstrated with certainty that it was the prac- 
tice to take the name of the real father in the case of obligatory 
marriages ; and lastly, both genealogies would be those of Joseph, 
which appears unsuitable on this account, that Jesus, according to 
the flesh, was descended from David and Abraham, not through 
Joseph, but through Mary. That step-brothers, and still more dis- 
tant relations, were also bound to fulfil the levirate marriage, is 

* Juke has, on the other side, also between David and. Salathiel twenty members; - 
Matthew only fourteen.—[E. 

+ Other attempts at explaining this difficulty are to be found in Wolf’s Cure, and 
Kécher's Analecta, but they are futile. Consult also Surenhusius’ BiBAoc xarahdayne, 
page 322, seqq. 

+ Julius Africanus omits Matthan and Levi, and appears, therefore, to have had an- 
other reading before him, or to have transposed the names. The name, however, makes 
no difference in the hypothesis. 
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shewn by J. D. Michaelis, in his Commentaries on the Laws of 
Moses (Smith’s translation). 2. The assumption that Mary was 
an heiress (éméxAnooc,) in which case she would be obliged to marry 
within her own tribe. (Numb. xxxvi, 5-8). The husband of an 
heiress was at the same time obliged to enter himself in the family 
of his wife, and so came to have as it were two fathers. In this way 
one of the genealogies would indeed be that of Mary ; but the latter 
circumstance—viz., the being received into the wife’s family, and 
the taking the name of the father-in-law on the part of those who 
married heiresses, which in this case is all-important, is precisely 
what is uncertain ; at least Nehemiah vii. 63 is not sufficient to es- 
tablish it.* This hypothesis, however, though it does not suffice for 
solving the difficulty, is very suitable for explaining Mary’s journey 
to Bethlehem. (Luke ii. 4.) In general it seems well suited to the 
course of development in David’s family, that that line of it from 
which the Messiah was to proceed, should close with an heiress, who 
ended it in giving birth to the promised everlasting heir of the 
throne of David. We may, therefore, combine the opinion, that 
Mary was an heiress, with (3) the third hypothesis, according to 
which the genealogy of Mary is given by Luke, that of Joseph by 
Matthew. Thus Jesus is shewn, as well on the father’s as the 
mother’s side, to be of the house of David. On the mother’s side 
the descent had a real significance, on the father’s an ostensible one. 
For, as Jesus passed in the eyes of the world for the son of Joseph 
(see note on Matth. xii, 55), the Jews acknowledged him in this 
relation also as of the house of David ; and on this account not a 
doubt of his descent from David is ever uttered by his enemies. 
Agreeably to this hypothesis, Eli (Luke iii. 23) would be the father 
of Mary (with which the Jewish tradition coincides, see Lightfoot, 
ad loc.) ; and when Joseph is called his son, “son” (vide) is here to 
be taken in the sense of “ son-in-law,” as Ruth i, 11, 12, and else- 
where. Genealogical tables are, indeed, unusual in the case of wo- 
men, but for heiresses they must necessarily exist ; and at all events 
the father of Mary had assuredly his genealogy. The actual descent 
of Jesus from David through Mary, is, moreover, by no means to be 
regarded as a merely external fact, intended to fulfil the prophecies, 
The prophecy itself that the Messiah should descend from Abraham: 
and David, is rather to be viewed as having a deeper origin. The 
appearance of the Messiah among mankind, presupposes condi- 
tions and preparations; and these not merely negative, inas- 
much as their need of salvatiom had to be awakened in the minds 
of men, but positive, in so far as the Messiah, the bloom and flower 
of humbnity, must stand in relation to the root from: which he 
sprang. We must look upon the incarnation of Christ as a fact, for 
* See J. D. Michaelis’ Commentaries on the Laws of Moses (Smith’s translation), 
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which preparation was made, by a vein of nobler life flowing through 
the whole line of our Lord’s ancestors, The virgin chosen to be the 
mother of the Messiah could not spring suddenly from the bosom 
of a sinful race. Although not without sin, she was the purest 
of that race. And that she was such, was in consequence of 
her election by grace—her being born of the holiest family of man- 
kind. As in the development of the human race we observe certain 
families growing in sin and wickedness, so we find families, also, in 
which the noblest germs of life are possessed and cherished from 
generation to generation. Of course, it is not to be understood that 
families which have been, through grace, specially shielded from the 
corruption of sin, had no need of salvation ;—(this is to be view- 
ed as absolutely and equally necessary for all men)—but as more 
ready to receive salvation, since, as being of the truth, they more 
certainly hear God’s call. 

In the following enumeration of the links of the genealogy, Mat- 
thew omits several, e. g., ver. 8, between Joram and Josias. (See 1 
Chron. iii. 11; 2 Chron. xxi. 17.) Luke, on the contrary, inserts 
Cainan in iii. 36, whom the Hebrew text does not mention. Doubt- 
less, this name is derived from the LXX., which Luke, as a Hellen- 
ist, used for the most part. The LX X. translators may have received 
it from tradition. (Respecting such variations of the LXX. from 
the original Hebrew, as have been admitted into the New Test- 
ament, see the remarks on Luke iv. 18.) 

Ver. 2,—Throughout the whole genealogical table, Luke appears 
in the character of a relater merely, while Matthew adds reflections ; 
he divides the list into classes, and’ adds special observations. 
Of Judah he remarks that. he had brothers ; probably because the : 
patriarchs of Israel—the twelve sons of Jacob—appeared to call for 
special notice. The same remark is made of Jechonias (ver. 11) ; in 
which passage, however, the term ddeAgoi, brethren, must be taken 
in a wider sense, like my (Gen. xiii, 8) of father’s brothers, as Je- 
chonias had no actual brothers, (1 Chron. iii. 15, 16.) 

Ver. 3.—It is also peculiar to the genealogy in Matthew, that it 
several times mentions women—a circumstance which did occur in 
Jewish genealogies, if any thing remarkable gave them special in- 
terest. (See Surenhusit, BiBA. wataddA. p. 110.) Tamar (Gen. 
xxxviii,), Rahab (Josh. ii.), Ruth, Bathsheba, are named by Matthew. 
Tamar, Rahab,* and Bathsheba, are liable to objection on account 
of their conduct ; Ruth, as a heathen (Moabitess). That they were 
nevertheless counted worthy to be among the ancestors of the Mes- 


® 


* Whether it is Rahab the harlot, that is meant, might seem uncertain, because of the 
chronology; she comes too near to Obed and Jesse, David’s ancestors; yet the expres- 
sion 7 ‘Payé@ (with the article) plainly points to the well-known Rahab mentioned in 
Josh. ii. Perhaps Matthew has omitted some links, 
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siah, must have imparted to them a very special and peculiar signi- 
ficance. Matthew makes this circumstance still more prominent by 
the designation é tie tod Odpiov, from her who had belonged to 
Uriah, in order to p‘int to the wondrous dealings of God’s grace in 
arranging the Messiah’s lineage. As examples of the election of 
grace, of renovation by faith and repentance, and of being received 
out of heathen families among the people of God, the persons named 
are noticed even by the Rabbins. (See Wetstein’s New Test., on 
ver. 8 compared with Heb, xi. 31.) But for Matthew’s intention to 
point out these leadings of the divine hand he would have mentioned 
in preference the celebrated names of Sarah, Rebecca, Leah, in the 
genealogy of the Messiah. 

Ver. 6.—David, as a principal person, as it were a knot in the 
genealogical tree of the Messiah, is called emphatically 6 BaovAeve, 
the king, as the type of the Messianic king (Ezek. xxxvii. 24, and 
elsewhere). A similar break is made afterwards (ver. 11), by the 
petorKedia BaBvdcvoc, removal to Babylon, = aixpadwoia, captivity. 
The LXX. use perorxecia for my (Ezek. xxxiii. 21). ° 

Ver. 16.—The term dvje, man, husband, in this verse, answers 
to sponsus (v.19); according to the Jewish law, the bridegroom 
was already regarded as the possessor of the bride. (Gen. xxix. 21; 
Deut. xxii. 23, 24.) Matthew expresses himself very carefully ; é 
ne &yevynOn "Inoovc, from whom was born Jesus, in order to mark 
the supernatural character of the generation of Christ ; yevvdy is 
used as equivalent to tixrecy (Luke i. 13). In the phrase “Injoodc 6 
Aeyouevog Xpror6¢, Jesus who is called Christ, Xpioré¢ appears evi- 
dently as the official name. With the exception of this phrase, 
Matthew almost always uses 6 ‘Ijootc, or 6 Xpsordc. It was only 
gradually that, in the usage of the church, the name expressive of 
the human character of the Saviour grew up into so close a con- 
nexion with his official name, that the two have formed a whole, as 
is particularly the case in the Apostle Paul’s writings. (See Gers- 
dorf’s Beitriige zur Sprachcharacteristik, 8. 38, ff, 272, ff.) The 
AéyeoOa, in the phrase under remark, like kaAsioOa: = xp) (on which 
see comment. on Luke i. 32), has, in this place, the pregnant mean- 
ing, “to be called, and really to be.” In'the opposite sense, ‘to 
be called, without being,” the expression occurs in Ephes. ii. 11, 

and Matth. xxvii. 17. It has frequently no emphasis, either the . 
one way or the other, as in Matth. xxvi. 14, Mark xv. 7. 

Ver. 17—Matthew closes his genealogical account with a review 
of the different divisions which may be made in the generations 
from Abraham to Christ. He notices three of fourteen gen- 
erations each,* which may, however, be reckoned in more than one 


* Whether the number fourteen has a reference to the name David, the Hebrew let- 
ters of which, reckoned according to the Jewish custom, make up the number fourteen, 
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way. That reckoning appears the most convenient, according to 
which David and Josiah are reckoned twice,* (at the close of one 
and the beginning of another division), and Jesus omitted. If the 
person of Jesus is to be reckoned as forming the close‘of the third 
division, David only ought to be reckoned twice. The former plan 
appears to me, however, preferable. It is fitting not to include 
Jesus himself in the generations, as we ordinarily refrain from 
doing in reckoning a person’s ancestry. Besides, since Matthew, as 
was remarked, has omitted some links, it cannot be his inten- 
tion to lay stress on the number fourteen, nor ought. this arrange- 
ment to be regarded as a mere help for the memory. Rather 
it is his purpose, by means of the equal number, to point out 
the inward symmetry and regularity of the historical development. 
As the whole history of the world moves forward in its development 
by measured periods, and as, in general, every greater or lesser 
whole, in the wide creation of God, has its inward gradations ot 
progress, through which it advances to its completion, so there is a 
regularity in the development of that family also, as it were the in- 
most life-pulse of mankind, from which the Messiah was to come. 
Bengel recognized correctly this fundamental view (im his Gnomon 
on the passage) ; but the particulars which he adds, as well as his 
whole chronological system, which he brings into connexion with it, 
appear tome untenable. (Compare further remarks on this sub- 
ject in the Commentary on the Revelation of John.) 

We must notice too the extraordinary phenomenon of a fam- 
ily table of three times fourteen generations, and seventy-five an- 
cestors extending through 2000 or 4000 years, with which the Evan- 
gelists open the life of Christ. The possibility of exhibiting such a 
genealogical table, always proceeding in the directest line of descent 
from father to son, and that, too, of a family long living in the 
deepest obscurity, would be inexplicable (since even the distin- 
it might be difficult to decide. Such a supposition might, however, agree well enough 
with the complexion of Matthew's whole description. The number fourteen is moreover 
to be regarded as twice seven—a number which the Scriptures treat as a sacred one. 
The three times fourteen thus become six times seven, and the seventh seven opens with 
the person of Christ. 

* Similar modes of reckoning are met with in other cases. A simple Nazarite vow 
lasted thirty days, a double one not sixty but only fifty-nine days, because the day in the 


middle was reckoned twice. The Germans call a week eight days, “acht Tage,” but two 
weeks, fourteen days, “‘vierzehn Tage;” while the French call two weeks, “ quinze 
jours.” 

+ The omission of some links may be ascribed to the authors of the genealogy in 
Joseph’s family. Matthew took it as he found it, without making any alteration in it, 
and, of course, his remarks upon it could only apply to its existing form. The want of 
some of the links can have no influence on the truth of the remarks themselves, inas- 
much as the fundamental thought, that all things unfold themselves in God’s world by 
measure and number, applies no less to the complete genealogy than to the shortened 
one. 
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‘guished families, whose genealogies attract the eyes of millions, 
cannot trace their pedigree a thousand years, and none of them, 
in a direct line), unless there had been constantly given to the mem- 
bers of this line a clue by which they were enabled to trace them- 
selves out in the multitude of families, into which each stock and 
branch was subdivided, in order to hold fast that member which was 
destined to continue the succession. ‘This clue was the hope, that 
the Messiah would be born in the family of Abraham and David. 
The desire of beholding him, and of participating in his grace and 
glory, suffered not the attention to weary through a thousand years.* 
By divine arrangement also, from time to time, as the member that 
continued the succession might become doubtful, it was again plainly 
marked out; so that the hope of the final fulfilment was anew 
excited and maintained in activity up to its realization. An excel- 
lent view of the miraculous element discoverable in the construction 
of these genealogies, is given by Képpen in his book: Die Bibel ein 
Werk der gottlichen Weisheit (Leipzig, 1798, 2 vols. 8vo., compare 
B. ii, 8. 199, ff.);--a new edition of this work is being prepared by 
Scheibel. | 


§ 2. Tur Birtu or Jzsus. 
(Matth. i. 18-25.) 


Matthew’s account of the birth of Jesus is characterized by the 
greatest simplicity and brevity. It contains not a single chronolog- 
ical or topographical reference. It assumes that the persons are, 
in general, already known to, the readers. It barely sets forth in 
sober narrative, without embellishment, the great fact of the 
supernatural birth of Jesus, points to the fulfilment therein of 
Old Testament prediction ; and, finally, recounts the providential 
guidancé of Joseph, in this wondrous event. We readily pass 
by the want of circumstantial vividness, which this part of Mat- 
thew’s narrative, in common with his whole Gospel, discovers, for 
the sake of that sober air of genuine historical narration, which is 
prominent thoughout ; a feature which his poetical effusions render 
less apparent in the narrative of Luke. Those scholars, therefore 
are in error, who, while opposed to the general application of the 
mythical interpretation to the history of Jesus, have yet thought it 
necessary to admit a mythical element in the history of his birth 
and childhood. Here, in fact, the supposition appears most 
strikingly’ inadmissible, since, if the events did not take place 

* That the Jews of later time also bestowed great care upon their family registers, is 
shown by Julius Africanus, as quoted by Euseb. i. 7. Herod had them all sought out and 


burnt, so that no one should be able to prove that his family was more ancient than the 
king’s. 
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just as the Evangelists record them, gross conceptions about the 
origin of Jesus obtrude themselves upon us. For as Christ is 
undeniably a historical person, and must therefore have been 
begotten and born, to affirm the mythical character of the Gos- 
pel-history, can only favour a view that is destructive of the 
notion of a Saviour—viz., that Jesus came into existence in an 
impure manner, since Mary was unmarried at the time of his con- 
ception, The alternative resorted to that Jesus might have sprung 
from the marriage of Mary and Joseph, is self-refuted by its unhis- 
torical character ; for if the circumstance, that Mary was with child 
before her marriage, is to be reckoned among the myths, the cir- 
cumstances that she gave birth to Jesus, and even that Jesus lived 
at all, may equally well be reckoned among them. 

Besides, it appears, on closer consideration, that what apparently 
most recommends the mythical interpretation of the history of the 
childhood of Jesus, is rather unfavourable to it. This holds good 
particularly of the appeal that is made to the traditions of the birth 
of great men from pure virgins (tapOevoyeveic), as of Buddha, 
Zoroaster, Plato, and others. Such traditions are no more op- 
posed to the Bible history, than are analogous longings for an 
expected deliverer. They rather attest the thoroughly correct 
feeling of the noblest men among different nations, that, in the way 
of natural generation, and thus from the bosom of humanity alone, 
nothing can proceed answering to the ideal existing in the human 
spirit. They witness to the general longing and desire for such a 
fact—to the truth of it in some one historical manifestation. Now, 
as we have so sober a historical account of the supernatural, concep- 
tion of Jesus in a pure virgin, as that of Matthew, which with 
even studied plainness repels every fanciful idea; and, as all 
the phenomena in the life of Jesus confirm the opinion of his 
supernatural birth, since there is realized in him, that ideal 
of all ideals, which could never proceed from sinful humanity 
and the power inherent in it ; there is perfect historical foundation 
for the conviction, that this general longing is fulfilled in the person 
of Jesus. In addition to this, the narrative of the generation of 
Christ by the Holy Ghost, stands in necessary connexion with his 
whole destination to be the physician and the Saviour of diseased 
humanity, since it is impossible that any one who is himself descend- 
ed from the fallen race of man could have any power to heal the 
hurt from which they suffer. It was necessary, indeed, that he 
should be most closely united with men, flesh of their flesh, bone of 
their bone (Ephes. v. 30), yet, at the same time, without sin. For 
this reason, he was not begotten by any man from sinful seed, 
but Mary, ‘touched by divine fire from heaven, received into ae 
ba the only Begotten of the Father in his assumption of 
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humanity. If, then, we recognise in Christ not a mere mani- 
festation, however exalted, of humanity, but an actual incarna- 
tion of the Word of God (John i. 1, 14), then the narrative 
of his supernatural generation, so far from astonishing us, seems 
for the Saviour specially natural and befitting. A Saviour con- 
ceived in sin—sprung from the sinful race of man, is a self-con- 
tradictory notion ; the very idea of a Saviour requires, that in him 
there should be manifested something higher, something heavenly, 
that cannot be derived from what exists in human nature itself.* 
But, lastly, the mythical view of the history of Christ’s childhood 
must be seen to be untenable for this reason, that Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, lived considerable time after the ascension. Her state- 
ments were accessible to each of the apostles—any error could 
immediately have been set aside by her testimony. 

With respect to the appearances of angels, the mention of which 
in Matthew’s narrative might be regarded as the most important - 
point in proof of its mythical character, we must, in interpreting, 
chiefly keep in view, that the historian reports as facts the appear- 
ances of angels in this, as well as in other places of his Gospel. En- 
tirely after the manner of the Old Testament, Matthew incorpor- 
ates angelic appearances into his records, as belonging to the actual 
economy of human affairs; without giving the slightest hint that 
he himself regards them as mythical expressions for psychological 
processes (mere illusions of fancy, the creation of passing cir- 
cumstances), or as in any other way different from what they 
seem. The business of the expositor extends beyond the ascer- 
taining of the author’s view only in so far as he not merely 
expounds, but also vindicates the result of the exposition; a 
duty which, in the present position of science, cannot be neglected. 
The following observations may suffice to meet the requirements of 
the present case. On the testimony of the Scriptures, we are not to 
conceive of the angels as separated from men by an impassable 
gulf; but on the contrary, as actively employed around and in 
men—especially in the faithful. (Heb. i 14.) Usually, how- 
ever, their service is an invisible one. The possibility of their be- 
coming visible lies in the nature of spirit itself, whose indwelling 
energy involves a capacity of making itself visible. This possibility, 
however, according to God’s mode of dealing, becomes a reality only 
in those cases where it subserves men’s good—that is, for the pur- 

* The opinion that we might conceive, that, as the transfer of anything sinful from 
Mary to Jesus was prevented, # could just as well have been prevented if Joseph had been 
his father in the ordinary way, only shifts the miracle to a different quarter, without get- 
ting rid of it. If we actually suppose such an influence of the Holy Ghost to stay the 
transfer of what was sinful to Jesus, that is no less a miracle than his generation by the 


Holy Spirit. But wherefore should we make the miracles other than it has pleased the 
Spirit of God to present them to us? 
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pose of instruction and guidance. For the appearances of angels, 
like other onueta, are intended to give to man the assurance of his 
being led by God, to save him from his tendencies to error. In this 
consists their importance in the divine economy; but, compared 
with other forms of divine communication, they are manifestly 
subordinate. The agency of angels has reference principally to phy- 
sical existence. They are the living supports and springs of motion 
to the world, for which the modern mechanical view of the world 
has substituted what are called powers of nature. The world 
of morals and religion is the scene of the divine Spirit’s agency. 
Comp. Heb. i. 7-9, and 14. On this principle we can explain 
why to one, an angel appears (sometimes in a dream, some- 
times waking), and to another, the Lord. Caprice is inconceivable 
in the case; the different forms of revelation are adapted to 
the condition of those to whom they are granted. Communica- 
tion by dream is manifestly the lowest grade of divine revelation ; 
it is, as it were, one that takes place in an unconscious state ; 
it is the kind made to Joseph, who discloses in the Gospel 
narrative, no decidedly spiritual character. From the appear- 
ances of angels seen in a waking state, the form of communi- 
cation rises to a revelation received through the word within, which 
was the usual form of receiving the higher influences in the 
cases of Moses and all the prophets. The revelation of Jehovah 
himself, or of the Angel xaz’ éoy7jv, appears to be the highest grade, 
which was granted only to the princes among the saints—an Abra- 
ham, a Jacob, a Moses, and a Paul. The church of Christ needs no 
longer angelic appearances, as it possesses in the Holy Ghost given 
to it the very source of all truth. The form in which angels 
appeared (with wings, garments, and the like) should be regarded 
as quite accidental, determined solely by the conditions under which 
the phenomenon happens to take place. Yet in him who sees 
the angels, the unclosing of the inward eye is an invariable 
pre-requisite. Celestial manifestations cannot, like the objects 
of the outward world, be beheld by every one with the bodily 
eye. Even though other persons are present, he only for whom the 
visitation is designed sees the angel. Thus the angels were as- 
cending and descending upon Jesus at the very moment that he was 
speaking the words in John i. 51 to the apostles ; but their inward 
eye was still closed to the transactions of the world of spirits. HKvery 
appearance of angels, accordingly, should be conceived not merely as 
an outward act, but also as an inward eifect in the subject who sees 
it. (See Numb. xxii. 31.) Lastly, Christ, the Lord, had no reve- 
lation,* but was, not merely a, but the revelation of God in human 


* Tt is in appearance only that such passages as Luke xxii. 43, which speaks of an 
angel appearing to Christ in Gethsemane, are opposed to this thought. For that angel 
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nature itself; on him the angels of God ascended and descended— 
é.e., he is the centre and the medium of connexion between the visi- 
ple and the invisible world ; so that the entire reciprocal action of 
these two portions of existence is conducted and ordered by him. 
(See note on John i. 51). . 

Ver. 18—The first narrative after the genealogy is introduced 
with a special title, in which ’Ij00# is, in all probability, a spurious 
‘addition. (See Gersdorf, ut sup. p. 89.) Téveotc, as the most He- 
braizing reading, (=nis$in), is preferable to yévyqotc. Mapia, also 
Mayidp,, corresponds to the Hebrew tn. (Exod. xv. 20; Num. xi. 1.) 
The anxiety of the Evangelist to represent Mary as pure and inno- 
cent, cannot fail to be noticed. In addition to pvnorevdetanc yao THe. 
ynteoc adtod, his mother being betrothed, he says expressly, mov 7] 
ovvenbeiv adtotc, before they came together. Xvvedbsiv (parallel 
with rapadaBetv, ver. 20, 25) denotes living and dwelling together as 
husband and wife. EtpioxeoOa is not used absolutely for civa, any 
more than xy} is so used ; it rather expresses “ being,” with the ad- 
ditional idea of “being recognized as such.” (On é« mvetyarog dyiov, 
see note on Luke i. 35.) 

Ver. 19.—Matthew’s account leaves the impression, that Mary 
did not make known her condition to Joseph. (On this point, see 
further the remarks on Luke ii. 39.) When he noticed it himself, 
he sought to put her away without a stir (Ad0ea—4. e., without men- 
tioning the cause in the writing of divorcement). *AmoAdvery denotes 
the formal dismissal by a written declaration. (Deut. xxiv.1.) Ac- 
cording to Jewish custom, Joseph treated his betrothed just as his 
wife ;* but showed himself to be dixacoc, just, upright. This term 
cannot here, as in Luke i. 6, signify one who diligently fulfils the 
precepts of the law ; for, according to them, he ought to have pre- 
ferred an accusation against his betrothed. (Deut. xxii. 23, ff) But 
he is called kind, mild. Chrysostom : yonoréc, émetnjc. (Concern- 
ing the significations of déavog and its derivatives, compare the re- 
marks on Rom. iii. 21.) Tapadevyyarigery, to make a napddevyya, ex- 
ample, contains the idea of davepioa, make public, but with the 
accessory idea of disgrace. (Heb. vi. 6.) Thus, therefore, the fa- 
ther left his only-begotten Son and his mother, just as he does his 
people in the church, to pass through evil and through good report! 
That God permitted even the appearance of having committed sin 
to rest upon Mary (for her pregnancy must, in any case, have ap- 
peared premature), must be regarded, in reference to Mary, as a trial 


revealed nothing to him, but was concerned only with his physical exhaustion;—he ap- 
peared to him'merely for the purpose of strengthening him in body. 

* Maimonides apud Buxt. de diyort. pag. 76. Femina ex quo desponsata est, licet 
nondum a viro cognita, est uxor viri et, si sponsus eam velit repudiare, oportet ut id faciat 
libello repudii. 
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intended to perfect her faith; but in reference to Christ, as an ad- 
ditional trait in the character of his humiliation: he had to appear 
as sent in the likeness of sinful flesh. (Rom. viii. 8.) 

Ver. 20.—That this purpose, to which he thought himself com- 
pelled, should have caused a great commotion in Joseph’s soul, may 
be supposed probable. But, from these natural processes of 
mind, and from any dreams or illusions of fancy which they may 
perhaps have produced, there is distinguished a higher influence, 
which was imparted to him in a dream, and which determined him 
in his conduct towards Mary, as narrated ver. 24, 25. Nothing in 
the text requires us to assume, in this angelic visitation, any thing 
externally visible; as Joseph saw it in a dream, the vision 
was probably internal. The same God, who most expressly warns 
against false dreams (Jer. xxii. 32, xxix. 8), not unfrequently 
directs his people by true ones (Numb. xii. 6); since, for the sin- 
cere, who were really concerned for the truth, and for what was 
well-pleasing to God, he discloses infallible criteria by which to dis- 
tinguish genuine visions from false ones. Yet as these are modified 
by individual disposition, they can be reduced to no objective rules ; 
all divine directions, whether by dreams or any other communica- 
tions, are dependent upon earnestness and sincerity of heart ; the 
insincere man seeking to force, as it were, the intimations of the 
divine will, always: hears and sees falsely. (‘EvOvpyeiofar is, to re- 
volve in the Ovuéc, with the exercise of the affections. [See Matth. 
ix, 4; Acts x. 19.] Kar’ évae occurs only in Matth. ii. 12, 13, 19, 
22; xxvii. 19. The phrase «af trae is its opposite, but does not 
occur inthe New Testament. “Ev adr# = év th xosdAia adrijc, the child 
unborn, yet reposing in the womb of its mother, but still already 
existing. The preposition é, denotes the Holy Spirit to be the 
creative cause of the child’s existence.) 

Ver. 21.—The indefinite neuter yevynév, offspring, is more pre- 
cisely characterized as son; the name to be given him is mentioned, 
and the meaning of his name, in relation to his appointed work, is 
set forth. A significance in names is found throughout the Serip- 
tures. A name, according to its proper intention, should not be ar- 
bitrary, but should express the nature of him who bears it. Sin 
annihilates this original significancy of names, by extinguishing the 
capacity of ascertaining the inward essence ; in the principal charac- 
ters, however, who stand as the bearers of what is noble among our 
race, the Spirit from above supplied this deficiency. The last words 
of the verse declare the great and exalted destination of this divinely- 
begotten one ; he is described as the owrijp, Saviour, (2%) of his 
people. The expression Aadc, people, — 5» stands for the Jewish 
people, in opposition to the %6vy, Gentiles, = sys, although voc 
also sometimes denotes the Jewish people. (John xi.51.) That the 

Vou. I—12 
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angel, on this occasion, regards the appointment of the Messiah only 
in relation {o the Jewish people is on the same principle upon which 
Jesus himself so represents it. (See note on Matth. x. 5,6.) The 
Jews had, in fact, according to’ the whole divine economy and plan of 

salvation, the first call and appointment to the owrypia, salvation, — 
This by no means excludes its relation to the heathen ; the Saviour’s 
people (Aaéc) is, in a wider sense, the whole spiritual Israel—all 
minds desirous of righteousness and truth, among all people, tribes, 
and tongues. (John x. 16.) The addition of “from their sins,” is 
significant of the character of the promised salvation. The moral 
import of the redemption to be looked for through the Messiah, 
which, at the time of Christ, was lost among the common mass, but 
not among the noble-minded of the people, is here prominent, and 
ean be denied only by such as are blinded by partiality ; for it cor- 
responds to the expression in the parallel passage (Luke i. 77), the 
apeotc THY duapTiay, forgiveness of sins. doe dnd THY duapTiOv, he 
shall save from their sins, denotes, as it were, their removal—z. e., 

their extinction. To refer duapria, sin, to. the punishment of sin 
(and, indeed, to the most external, the oppression of the Romans), 

is incorrect, for this reason, that dwapria never does, and never can, 

signify the punishment of sin without the sin, but only together 
with it. 

Ver. 22, 23.—The following are evidently not the words of the 
angel, but of the Evangelist, who refers his Jewish readers to the 
Old Testament, in order to prove to them, that what was new in the 
Gospel, already existed in the sacred foundations on which their 
faith rested. The Lord himself appears as the effective cause (i76' 
by, like én, out of, above, is used of the source, the origin) ; the 
prophet appears only as the intermediate organ. (Add, as distin- 
guished from #76, denotes the instrument, by means of which some- 
thing is accomplished.) But, with respect to the formula: iva or 
rac rAnowOi, that it might be fulfilled, which appears to be a stand- 
ing one, particularly with Matthew, it is evident, in the first place,, 
that’ the New Testament writers themselves understood it, ac- 
cording to the natural meaning of the words; that is to say, 
rAnpodobat, to be fulfilled, in the sense of something that was pro- 
mised in time past, being realized at the present time ; “so that 
TAnooboba always supposes a previous promise. The conjunction iva 
cannot be translated so that, denoting a result (éxBatixc), but 
always expresses an intention (teduKdc), to the end that, in order 
that. In the whole formula it is evident, that the event being 
intended, is just what is meant to be brought into: notice; and 
_TAngodoba: itself necessarily leads us to this idea. We may, there- 
fore, supply +70 rod Kvpiov, by the Lord, after rotro yéyovev, this 
took place, since that which took place must not be regarded as 
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accidental. The formula does receive its simple grammatical ex- 
planation in those cases where interpreters consider actual Old 
Testament prophecies referred to ; but when such are not found, 
a wider sense is wont to be given to the phrase in this way: 
‘The result is such, that the words of the Old Testament may 
be suitably applied to it’ This explanation is defended on the 
ground, that iva, that, is used in the New Testament to express 
the event (é«Barexée ;)* but from the fact that wa may be so 
used, it does not follow that it must be so taken in some of the 
passages which contain this phrase. This expression, which ap- 
pears so constantly in the New Testament, can have but one 
and the same sense in ai/ the places. where it is used. To ap- 
peal to the custom universally prevalent among the Jews, of apply- 
ing passages of the Old Testament in ielations quite different from 
those involved in their original connexion, cannot in this case 
be allowed ; because, in the first place, it is inconceivable that 
the sacred writers should have accommodated themselves to a 
custom so unmeaning, and so much exposed to abuse ; and then, 
further, even if such were the case, the meaning of the phrase, 
wa rAnow6}, that it might be fulfilled, would not be altered, 
since, if the New Testament writers did follow this habit, they 
niust have held, in connexion with it, the principle out of avhicls 
it arose—viz., that the Scriptures contain endless references, and can, 
therefore, be applied to all possible circumstances. The Rabbi i im- 
agines it really to be so with his quotations of Scripture (nonsensi- 
cal as they may be) ; and agreeably to this view of the multifarious 
applicability of the contents of the sacred Scriptures, he believes 
that he finds a real fulfilment of the Bible language where he ap- 
plies it. In my opinion, therefore, it is nothing but doctrinal pre- 
judice which gave occasion to an interpretation varying from the 


* The question of the use of iva is of great importance doctrinally. It comes under 
special notice in the subject of predestination, as well as in that of the prophecies from 
the Old Testament. (See observations on Matth. xiii. 14,15; John xii. 39,40.) Butit is 
worth noticing, that to assert that (vais very frequently used éxGartixac, tends to take away 
the force of many passages, no less than is done by asserting that itis never so used. This 
is the case, for instance, with John xvii. 3, where the words airy éoriv 7 aiaviog Guz, iva 
ywécKxoot Gedy, are translated by some: “vita eeterna in hoc cernitur studio, ut te eog- 
noscant.” Instead of the knowledge of God itself, nothing is left for us but a mere striv- 
ing after it. It appears to me that in this case also, the truth lies midway between the 
two, and that John, in particular, certainly does use iva of the event. This Evangelist has 
used ore once only (John iii. 16) in all his writings; and in that instance it is after a 
preceding otrw¢; émw¢, too, occurs only in John i. 57. But it is inconceivable that 
- John should not sometimes have wished to express the notion of mere consequence with- 
out intention. Such passages as John iv. 34; ix. 2; xv. 13; xvi. 7; xvii, 3, shews that 
he employed (va for this purpose: It appears to nib, therefore, that Winer (Gr. of the 
N. T. Idioms, § 57) goes somewhat too far when he admits the less forcible meaning of 
iva only after verbs expressing command, desire, request ; vee denies altogether that iva 
and dore are interchanged. 
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simple grammatical explanation. Certain passages from the Old 
Testament were quoted as prophecies in the New, which in 
their original connexion, it was thought impossible to regard as 
such ; then, in order that it might not seem as if the New Testa- 
ment writers quoted passages from the Old which did not contain 
prophecies, as if they did, wa rAjpw6j, with such quotations, 
was translated in the manner above named, If this difficulty be re- 
moved, there remains no occasion for a departure from the literal 
sense of the words. 

But the difficulty can be removed by our acknowledging in me 
Old Testament prophecies a twofold reference to a present lower 
subject, and to a future higher one.. With this supposition, we can 
everywhere adhere to the immediate, simple, grammatical sense of 
the words, and still recognize the quotations of the New ‘Testament 
as prophecies in the full sense. And it belongs to the peculiar ad- 
justment and arrangement of the Scripture, that the life and sub- 
stance of the Old Testament were intended ag a mirror of the New 
Testament life, and that in the person of Christ particularly, as the 
representative of the New Testament, all the rays of Old Testament 
ideas and institutions are concentrated as in their focus.* (Consult 
the Author’s dissertation: Kin Wort iiber tieferen Schriftsina, 
Konigsberg, 1824. On the opposite side: Stewdel in Bengel’s 
Archiv, B. i., St. 2. Lastly, Kleinert’s observations in Tholuck’s 
Literarischer Anzeiger, year 1831, No. 28.) This general character 
of the old Testament shews itself in the passage here quoted from 
Isa. vii. 14. The immediate, grammatical sense of the words of the 
passage, necessarily requires a reference to some thing present, since 
the rapbévoc, virgin, who was to bring forth Immanuel, is repre- 
sented by the prophet as a sign of King Ahaz ;—a reference to the 
Messiah, born of a virgin centuries after, appears to answer no end 
_whatever for the immediate circumstances. It is most natural to 
suppose, that by tap6évog is meant the betrothed of the prophet, 
called in Isa, viii. 3, ms>a2, as being his wife. (ITag@évoc, equivalent 
to maby, unmarried woman, is indeed in itself different from mana, 
which necessarily denotes pure virginity ; but the word mds, “too, 
may, and must, in this case, be taken for a pure virgin.) The pas- 


* See Hamann, in the history of his conversion (Werke Th. i., S. 211. ff): “I found 
the unity of the divine will in the redemption by Jesus Christ, inasmuch as all history, all 
miracles, all God’s commands and works, tended to this centre.” In Hamann’s works, 
spiritual exposition, like that which the writers of the New Testament employ, may be 
seen in a modern author. Bengel also says very truly (Gnomon ad. h. 1), “Seepe in N. 
T. allegantur vaticinia, quorum contextum prophetarum tempore non dubium est, quin’ 
auditores eorum ex intentione divina imterpretari debuerint de rebus jam tum presentibus. 
Hadem vero intentio divina, longius prospiciens, sic formawit orationem, ut magis proprie 
deinceps ea conveniret in tempora Messiae, et hane, intentionem divinam apostoli nos doe, 
cent, nosque dociles habere debent.” 
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sage, then, affords the natural sense, that Isaiah gives Ahaz the 
sign, that she who is now his betrothed, and will soon be his wife, 
shall bear a son, named Immanuel ; and before this son shall have 
come to knowledge (that is, in two or three years), his prophecies 
shall be fulfilled. © Thus the King Ahaz had given to him a sign 
(nix) close at hand, and Pat Micibic: but, at the same time, the 
birth of Immanuel had its higher se teroees to the Messiah, by Shee 
the prophecy was fulfilled in a far- higher sense, since he was born 
of a virgin, and as a sign (nis) for the unbelieving world, which Ahaz 
represents. This agrees well with the symbolizing manner in which 
Isaiah named his sons throughout, He represented a whole chain 
of ideas and facts, which were especially important to him, from the 
circumstances of the times, in the hames of his children, one of whom 
was called Shear-Jashub (Isa. vu. 3); the second, Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz (vill, 3) ;.and the third, Immanuel. Thus he formed with 


_ his family, as it were, an embodied and personified circle of ideas, 


in which his spirit moved. Such.a form of teaching is quite in agree- 
ment with, the prophetic agency ; and, at the same time, Matthew 
was perfectly justified in referring the event of the birth of Im- 
manuel to the birth of Christ, because that parallel was intended 
by the Spirit of prophecy himself.* The words of Matthew, final- 
ly, do not follow the LXX. precisely, and differ from the original, 


** T have not been convinced of the untenableness of the interpretation just given to 
the passage Isa. vii. 14, even by the able defence of the opposite view—viz., that no in- 
ferior subject is intended by the prophet’s words—set up by Hengstenberg in his Christo- 
logy, vol. i, p. 307, ff It seems to me that he has not succeeded in solving the difficulty, 
how the reference to the Messiah could be a sign for Ahaz. Looking at it free from pre- 
judice, one is necessarily led to expect that Ahaz must have had something given him, 
which he would live to witness. It is very forced to refer the period of two or three 
years spoken of to the coming of the Messiah, born centuries after. At any rate, the pro- 
phecy could not then have any meaning for Ahaz. The reasons brought forward against 
my view, seem to me unimportant; for when Hengstenberg reminds us, that there is no 
likeness between the birth of Immanuel in a natural manner, and that of the Messiah in 
a supernatural manner, it is certainly true that Matthew lays stress on the term rap6évoe, 
which in the prophet has not the emphasis; but such a free use of prophecies is not un- 
common in the New Testament, particularly in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and is quite 
safe when the passage so used is a real prophecy or a type, as in this instance. In this 
passage the unity of the reference lies in the name Immanuel ; Isaiah’s son had the name, 
but Christ the essence. He was God manifested, whom the former merely represented. 
Besides, discordant features are necessarily found in every type or symbol, for otherwise 
it would not be a type, but the thing itself. All prophecies of Scripture have, therefore, 
points of similarity enough to be wnderstood by him who needs them, and who because 
of his need, seeks for them; but likewise dissimilarities enough tobe misunderstood by 
him who will not perceive. In the main, I agree in my view of Isaiah vii. 14, with Um- 
breit’s Observations in the Studien und Kritiken, year 1830, H. iii, 8.538, ff The late Pro- 
fessor Kleinert’s hypothesis in Tholuck’s Anzeiger, year 1832, No. 25, ff., that we should 
conceive the facts respecting the virgin and Immanuel asa vision which God shewed to 
Ahaz by the prophet, would in fact explain several circumstances, if there were but one 
word in the text intimating that this was the account of a vision, Without such an in- 
timation, however, the supposition of a vision remains purely gratuitous. 
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also, in translating ns.p (thow shalt call, 2d pers. sing. fem.) by 
karéoovor, they shall call. : 

Ver. 24, 25.—Joseph was in every thing obedient to the divine 
command, believed in the purity of his wife, took her to himself, and 
gave the child, after his birth, the appointed name. But the Evan- 
gelist adds a remark worthy of notice, in the words, ov« éyivwonev 
abriy, foc ob erexe tov vidv adbriic tov mpwréroKov, he knew her not 
until she bore, &c. It is unnecessary to prove, that in these words 
yidckev — 9, to know, is used of connubial connexion ; the only 
question is, whether the meaning of the word is, that it did not take 
place in Joseph’s marriage at all, or merely that it did not previous 
to the birth of Jesus ? The words suggest, at first sight, the latter, 
particularly go¢ ob, until, and mpwréroxos, first-born. The former 
appears to suppose connubial intercourse after the birth of Jesus ; 
the latter seems to say that Mary had several children. As, however, 
it is not probable, from the Gospel-history, that Mary had other 
children (see note on Matth. xiii. 55, for a more particular account), 
no conclusion can be drawn from the word mpwréroKxos to compel us 
to suppose, that afterwards connubial intercourse between Joseph 
and Mary took place. The term is merely equivalent to “‘>2 or 
pane in Hebrew, which may signify either the first among others, 
or the only child. 453 is the first son, preceding the birth of any 
daughter: for him the mother must offer the sacrifices for the first- 
born, while as yet entirely ignorant whether she would have other 
children. (It should be particularly noticed also, that the expression 
is TewtéroKoc ab TH} ¢, HER first-born. The term has, of course, quite 
a different meaning in the phrases, tpwrdroxog év ToAAvic ddeAdoic, first 
born among many brethren (Rom. viii. 29), é« rév vexpdv, from the 
dead (Rev. i. 5), mdone urioewc, of every creature (Col. i. 15). So 
also in Heb. i. 6, where the term stands alone. (See the Commentary 
on these passages.) The formula éw¢ ob, until, — »2—72 does not neces- 
sarily assert, that what is said not to have taken place before a certain 
time, did happen after it. In the Old Testament, this is proved by 
such passages as Gen. viii. 7,2 Sam, vi.23. In the New Testament, 
indeed, none of the passages quoted in proof are quite conclusive—e. g., 
Matth. xxii. 44 (compared with 1 Cor. xv, 28), Matth. v. 26, xviii. 30. 
But it is in the very nature of the particle, that it does not necessarily 
affirm that what had not taken place up to a certain point of time, 
has taken place since, All depends on the circumstances and relations. 
(If we were to say, we waited till midnight, but no one came, that does 
not imply, that after midnight some one came ; it means, no one came 
at all.)* We must say, therefore, that from this passage no conclusion 


* But to say that no one came until midnight, would naturally imply that some one 
ame after midnight. The moraé consideration alleged against Mary’s having other chil- 
dren than Jesus, viz., that it was fitting that the Messiah should terminate his line, can- 
not have much weight against positive grounds. On this pritciple, why did Mary marry 
at all? Why did Providence select a virgin who was actually betrothed ?—[K. 
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can be drawn either for the one view or the other ; Matthew merely 
states as fact— Till the birth of Jesus he knew not Mary.” It is 
evident, however, that after what he had passed through, Joseph 
might justly think that his marriage with Mary had another pur- 
pose than that of begetting children. Perhaps the words of the 
Evangelist are framed purposely thus, to prevent any inference that 
might be drawn from these events against the sanctity of marriage ; 
yet. it still seems consonant with the nature of things, that the 
last female descendant of David, in the family of which the Mes- 
siah was born, closed her family with this last and eternal scion. 
(The opposite view is defended by Stier, Andeutungen fir gliubiges 
Schriftverstindniss, Th. i. 8.404, ff.) , 


§ 3. ARRIVAL OF THE MAGI—FLIGHT INTO EGYPT—MURDER OF 
THE CHILDREN—RETURN TO GALILEE. 


(Matth. ii. 1-23.) 


Ver. 1—1I¢ is only in passing, and as a supplementary remark, 
that Matthew states that Jesus was born at Bethlehem, in the time 
of Herod* (that is, the Great, the son of Antipater), while he says no- 
thing definitely of the residence of J oseph and Mary: it is hence 
elearly seen, that the Evangelist, in his account of Christ’s life, in- 
tentionally ae the relations of place as well as of time—a fact 
not wnimportant in the apparent contradictions between Matthew 
and Luke, which are presently to be noticed. (B7j6Acéu, Bethle- 
hem, = nb—-ms lay two hours,f.or six Roman miles south-west 
of Jerusalem. The town was originally named Ephrath, [Gen. 
xxxv. 19, xlviii.7.] The addition, rij¢ "Iovdatac, of Judea, is to dis- 
tinguish it from another Bethlehem i in Galilee, in the tribe of Zebu- 
hes mentioned in Joshua xix. 15. As being David's birthplace, it 
is Galled simply, “City of David.” See Luke ii. 4, 11.) 

The most important circumstance in Matthew’s eyes is, that the 
new-born Messiah received at once the homage of the ‘Magi. 
(Méyor, Magt, is well-known to have been originally the name of 
the learned class among the Parsees. In Jer. xxxix. 3, the term 
sig is used of the head of the College of the Magi. The Greek 
explanation of the word, as given in Suidas, ¢cAdcodor, prAddeor 
sages, devout persons, is less correct than that which explains 


* Ag Matthew gives no more, definite statement as to dhe eee of Herod, several 
princes of which name reigned in Palestine (see the first chronological table before the 
Exposition of the Acts of the Apostles), it is clear that he supposes his readers to possess 
some knowledge of the circumstances, which accounts for several peculiarities in his 
narrative. 

+ [Stunde, hour, is used in Germany as a measure of distance. It is something less 


than three English miles. doth 
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it, great, excellent, from a Persian root. [In the Persian ar- 
row-headed inscriptions appears the word Maghu, Magian. See 
Theod. Benfey, die Pers. Keilinschriften, Leipz. 1847, p. 39.] In 
later times, the name pdéyoc, Magian, like mathematicus, Chal- 
deus, was used of all who were attached to occult science—es- 
pecially of astrologers. See Acts xiii. 6.) This nayrative is most 
simply explained, if we regard the Magi as adherents of the Zoroas- 
trian worship of light, which, even before the time of Christ, was 
widely spread through western Asia. Pompey found the worship of 
Mithras, a branch of the Zend religion, among the Cilician pirates. 
Cf. Plut. vit. Pomp. cap. 87. The expression dr dvatoddy,* from 
the east, is hence best left in the indefinite generality proper to it ; 
it applies, like nrps, to all that is situated east of Palestine—to 
adjacent Arabia, and even to the more distant Persia. Now, the 
hypothesis that these Magi were Parsees, is highly probable ; first, 
because there are remarkable germs of truth in the Zend system 
itself—e. g., the idea of a Sosiosh—an expected Saviour ; and fur- 
ther, because an intermixture of Jewish ideas is more easily con- 
ceivable in their case than in that of any other nation. But such 
an intermixture must on this occasion be supposed, since the Per- 
slans expected their Saviour from the family of Zoroaster ; but these 
Magi come to seek for the King of the Jews (ver. 2).f The circum- 
stance, too, that a star guided the Magi, points to the pursuit of 
astronomy, which was not unknown among the Parsees. With re- 
spect to the statement that about the time of the birth of Christ, 
the prophecy of the appearance of a great universal monarch in 
the Hast was spread far and wide, even among the heathen (Suet. 
Vesp. c. 4. Tacit. Hist. V. 18. Joseph. B. J. i. 5,5; vii. 31)—a proof 
how great events, affecting the whole of mankind, are ushered in by 
a sort of presentiment—this vague expectation can scarcely be used 
in explanation of the visit of the Magi. Their faith rested clearly 
on firmer props than so indefinite a rumour could supply. They 
recognized in the new-born one, whom they were seeking, not merely 
a ruler, but the Saviour himself—their Sosiosh. But, substantially 
correct as was their knowledge, we must still beware of ascribing 
sharply defined doctrinal ideas to those believing strangers.t The 

* ’Avarodm, rising, east, used of a quarter of the world, appears like dvopoc setting 
west, chieflyin the plural (see Matth. viii. 11, dd dvatoAdy Kat dvouev), perhaps be- 
cause of the daily return of the rising and setting sun. 

+ These Magi might also be thought to be Jews, perhaps of the dispersed ten tribes ; 
but the words, Bao.Aede Tdv lovéaiwr, evidently imply that they were not Jews. : 

{ That this visit of the Magians was ordered by Divine Providence, had a special 
significance, and was accompanied, perhaps, or followed by the germs of a sincere faith 
in them, cannot be doubted. Yetit may well be doubted whether Olshausen does not press 
the narrative quite too far. Did they not commence their journey because the appear- 


ance of an unwonted star led them to believe in the birth of some royal personage; ‘and 
- gome to Palestine because the star overhung that land, just as it subsequently guided 
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early church, moreover, looked upon these Magi as the representa- 
tives of the heathen world, which, in them, offered its homage to 
the Lord—a, rational thought, full of deep truth! Agreeably to 
Old Testament hints of this fact (Ps. Ixviii. 30, 32; Ixxii. 10 ; Isa. 


xlix. 7; lx. 3, 6), the Magi were early taken to be kings, and, in | 


the legend, bore the names of Caspar, Melchior, and Balthazar. 

It was an easy step for the advocates of myths in the New Tes- 
tament, to view this occurrence of the appearance of the Magi, 
before the new-born Redeemer, as a philosophical myth, without 
any historical foundation whatever, by which tradition intended to 
express the idea awakened by the passages of the Old Testament 
just referred to, that the Messiah would exercise a universal influ- 
ence, extending beyond the limits of the Jewish people.* But it is 
at variance with this -view that Matthew is the Evangelist in whom 
this universal character of Christ’s mission is least prominent. As 
related by contemporaries, this narrative if destitute of historical 
truth, could be nothing but gross deception. 

Ver. 2.—The words which the family memoirs here employed by 
Matthew attribute to the Magi, indicate a knowledge of the special 
relation in which the new-born one stood to the Jewish people. The 
“ King of the Jews” is not a king who rules over the Jews alone— 
the Magi represent their own subjection under his (spiritual) power 
by their symbolical action—but a King, who springs from the Jews, 
and from them, as a centre, extends his kingdom. Thus it expresses 
properly the true idea, “‘salvation is of the Jews” (John iv. 22), 
As the sure sign of his birth, they mention the sight of Ads star 
(eldopev ad7 0d Tov dorépa). They knew, therefore, that a heavenly 
sign would stand connected with the earthly appearance of this 
(spiritual) king. That great events on earth had their correspond- 
ing appearances in the heavens, which shewed themselves principally 
in stars, was a very general opinion of antiquity (see, for instance, 
Justin. Hist. xxxvii. 2. Sueton. vit. Cees. c. 88), and not without 
truth, though it commonly served the purposes of superstition.* 
In the life of the Saviour, the surmise expressed in this opinion at- 
tained to reality and. truth. In what this dorje Baovréwe, king’s 


them to Bethlehem and the very house? ‘The narrative implies surely no spiritual con- 
ception of the new-born king.—K. 

* The advocates of the mythical view are quite arbitrary in using sometimes this and 
sometimes that circumstance, to defend their view, without regarding internal consistency. 
At one time, they make the apostles imagine that the mission of the Messiah was to be 
confined to the people of Israel; and yet, on the other hand, they make them invent 
myths, for the purpose of shewing his universal mission. 

+ In the tract, Yalkut Rubeni, it is said: “Qua hora natus est Abrahamus stetit sidus 
quoddam in oriente, et-deglutivit quatuor astra, que erant in quatuor cceli plagis.” (See 
Bertholdti Christol. Jud. page 55.) The words evidently describe a conjunction of planets, 
according to.the sensible impression. Four stars united and formed a whole, so that one 
great star seemed to have swallowed the four little ones. 





ia See 
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star, consisted, is hardly to be ascertained with certainty. The idea 
of a meteoric appearance is the most improbable ; it could not 
find any support but in ver. 9, where it is said, “the star stood 
over where the young child was.” Chalcidius, the Platonist (Opp. 
Hippoliti eded. J. A. Fabricius, page 325), understood a comet 
to be meant by the star. The learned Bishop Miinter, of Copenha- 
gen, takes it to be a constellation, and refers to the conjunction of 
planets which took place in the year 1825. (See the Dissertations 
of the Academy of Sciences at Copenhagen, for the year 1820.) It 
is most probable to me that a particular star is intended,* because 
of the parallel between this passage and Matth. xxiv. 30, where, in 
like manner, a sign of the Son of Man in heaven is foretold, with 
reference to Christ’s second coming ; just as in Numb. xxiv. 17, it is 
held up as a prophecy of the first coming of our Lord. (In order to 
apply this passage to himself, the well-known false Messiah, took the 
name of Barkochba—i. e., son of the star.) 

Ver. 3, 4—This intelligence was a message of terror to the king 
and the city of Jerusalem (in its representatives—the ecclesiastical 
rulers of the Jews); partly, because in general what is great and 
mighty when it comes into our immediate neighbourhood, seizes us 
with a feeling akin to terror, (for we cannot suppose that all the chief 
priests and scribes would be terrified at.the appearance of the Mes- 
siah, on account of their sins); partly, because conscience announced 
to Herod, now grown grey in sin, as well as to the priestly caste, 
from selfishness (at least in the majority) alive only to their own in- 
terest, that with the appearance of the King of Righteousness, their 
kingdom of iniquity was drawing near its end. From the'external 
character whach the expectations of a Messiah had acquired among 
the Jews, it is more than probable that, with most of those who 
heard of the appearance of a King of the Jews, political fears or , 
hopes would be excited. Only we must not forget to notice, that 
the correct view of the spiritual character of the Messiah had main- 

* Tdeler, who follows the Abbot Sanclemente, so celebrated as a chronologer, has 
made me doubt whether the star ought not stillto be regarded as a conjunction of planets. 
The above-mentioned scholars employ their view of it to fix the chronology of the year 
of Christ’s birth, and shew that, six years before the Christian era, a most remarkable 
conjunction of all the chief planets in our system did take place. Now, as the planets, 
according to the latest and most exact calculations, were sometimes close together, at 
others, farther off from each other; so that sometimes the star seemed to be there, and 
then, at others, to disappear—all which agrees well with Matthew’s narrative—I am in- 
clined to think this hypothesis very probable. In addition to this, according to Jewish 
tradition—e. g., of Abarbanel (in his Commentary on Daniel), such conjunctions are said 
to have happened at the birth of Moses also, and of other men of note in the kingdom of 
God. See Jdeler’s Handbuch der Chronologie, Th. ii., 8.410, ff, and in the Lehrbuch, S. 
428, where there is a new calculation by Hncke. Kepler already held the same opinion, 
only, from his calculation not being quite correct, he fixed the date of conjunction .some- 


what too late. Jgnatius (epist. ad Ephes. c. 19) describes the star as a remarkable one, 
surpassing all others in the splendour of its light. 
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tained itself in the small circles of true believers (see note on Luke 
i. 76), and that by them outward changes were regarded but as the 
consequence of his spiritual influence. 

“ By the upytepetc, chief priests, are here meant, not only the 
high priests [bin35 345] properly so called—that is, the one in office, 
and those who had before passed through it, but also the heads of 
the twenty-four classes (courses) of priests. [See note on Luke i. 5.] 
Since these heads, assuch, were members of the Sanhedrim, every mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrim was also called apyseged¢ chief-priest, [John xii. 
10]. The yeaypateic, = 2b, scribes, include all who were skilled 
in the law, like vowxd¢, lawyer, vouodiddéonadoc, teacher, of the law ; 
so that every “ chief-priest” was a,“ scribe,” but not vice versd. 

Like the Magi (ver. 2), the king (ver. 4) inquires only for the 
birth-place (rob yevvarat) of the new king. The birth itself appears 
to all indubitably certain, which imdicates a general expectation of 
the Messiah. The present (yevvéra, is born), does not require to be 
taken as a future ; this tense is rather used in relation to the pro- 
phecies of Scripture, by which the scribes were to decide ; so that the 
meaning is—Where is the king (of whom the prophets speak) to be 
born ? which leaves it undecided whether he be already born, as the 
Magi declared (mod éorw 6 teybeic BaotAebc, ver. 2), or is yet to be born. 

Ver. 5, 6.—The learned Jews quite correctly assign Bethlehem 
as the birthplace of the Messiah, according to Micah v. 2, in which 
remarkable prophecy, acknowledged as such by most expositors, so 
minute, and so literally fulfilled, the inconsiderable town (hence 
called «bun, village, in John vii. 42) is described as the birthplace of 
the Messiah, and its spiritual glory is contrasted with its worldly low- 
liness. In the quotation, the Evangelist follows neither the Hebrew 
text nor the LXX.; he quotes freely from memory.* The meiosis, 
which appears in the words obdaydéc eAayiorn ei, art by no means 
least, is not contained either in the original or the translation of the 
LXX. Still the variation is purely formal. Matthew gives merely 
the thought. of the prophet, which is simply this, that Bethlehem, 
notwithstanding its mean exterior, is highly honoured. 

(The words yi ‘loéda, land of Judah, added by Matthew him- 
self, refer probably to the tribe of Judah, of which, according to Gen, 
xlix. 10, the Messiah was to be born. The yf, land, is put by synec- 
doche for réiuc, city, ase. g., in Jerem. xxix. 7, 1? is translated yj 
by the LXX. [See Matth. x. 15; xi. 24; xiv. 34.]—Instead of 
éy tole Hyendorv, among the rulers, as in Matthew, the LXX. have 
év yiudow, among the thousands, after the Hebrew vsbys. The 


* Jerome observes strangely on the passage: “ Arbitror Mattheum volentem arguere 
scribarum et sacerdotum negligentiam sic etiam posuisse (sc. verba prophetze) uti ab eis dic- 
tum est.”—4. e., ‘(I think that Matthew, wishing to expose the carelessness of the priests 
and scribes, gave the words of the prophet as used by them.” But in that case Matthew 
must, in other places, have laid himself open to the charge of the same “ negligentia.” 
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Jewish people wete divided into families [>=}x, Judges vi. 15] , over 
which heads [brah s "2%, tpyevdvec, Ex. xviii, 21; Numb. i. 16] presided. 
The heads of families are, therefore, in Matthew put for the families 
themselves, and these again for the chief towns in which they were 
settled.) 

As the characteristic of him who was to be looked for from 
Bethlehem (x:>, ééépyeo0ax in the sense of “ being born”), the Evangel- 
ist in his mode of applying the Old Testament quotation, marks 
prominently his dominion over the people of Israel. The terms in 
which that dominion is described appear chosen purposely to sig- 
nify its mild and gracious character, (‘Hyotpevoc, leader, = >%4%2, 
governor, expresses rather the idea of guiding to an object, than 
of laying down law and restraining by force ; the additional clause 
rouavet Tov Aadv pov, shall rule, be a shepherd to, my people, 
which is wanting in the Hebrew text, is perhaps inserted from 2 
Sam. v. 2, another prophetic passage. The ideas of governing and 
tending are closely related, and are often interchanged ; yet rowmaivew, 
to tend as a shepherd, gives greater prominence to the ideal char- 
acter of the true ruler, who has the good of his subjects at heart, 
than Baovretev, to reign. The special relation of this shepherd to 
Israel (Aad¢ — 2, people, the opposite of 5253 nations), is to be re- 
garded partly as again expressive of the view most readily suggest- 
ed of the influence of the Messiah (see notes on Matth.i. 21; x. 6; 

xv. 24), and partly as inclusive of its further extension to the whole 
spiritual Israel, scattered among all nations. (See note on Matth. 
vill. 11 ; Rom, i. 28, 29.) 

Ver. 7.—In order to smother all political excitement, the sus- 
picious tyrant kept the arrival of the Magi, and the purpose of their 
journey a secret—using them, as he imagined, for his own ends. 
After having ascertained from his doctors the place of the birth, he 
tried to discover the time likewise. This he connected with the ap- 
pearance of the star (jxpiBwce tov yodvov tod davvouévov dorépoc), but 
whether from the hints of the Magi or not, is uncertain. From ver. 
16, therefore, we might conclude that the star had already been seen 
some time—perhaps, since the time of the conception of Jesus. 
(AxerBdw, see ver. 16, = dxeeBic ékerdgw, ver. 8.) | 

Ver. 8, 9.—By his outward smoothness Herod hoped the more 
surely to deceive the simple men, and induce them to return to him; 
but God preserved them and the young child from his malice. 
(Ilopevecar, to go, is used certainly according to the analogy of the 
Hebrew 3x, but is not redundant, as the inquiry in this case in- 
volved a journey.) The relation of the travelling wise men to the 
star, as stated in ver. 9, is not clear. First of all, with respect to 
nooiyev abrobc, preceded, led them on, it is not necessary to con- 
clude thence that the star had disappeared, and then re-appeared. 
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The matter may be easily imagined thus—the star, which they had 
seen rise in the east (év rH dvanoM, ver. 2) they discovered, having 
in its course changed its position, in the direction which they 
were to pursue fecen Jerusalem to Bethlehem. It continued, 
therefore, to precede them as a guiding star. (Tpodysw) is taken 
in its proper signification. ’ “) But what follows is more difficult— 
EAD@Y Eotn éEdvw ov (se, Témov) iv TO Trasdiov, it came and stood over, 
etc., where mention is made of the star moving and arriving at a 
destined point. Now it is not easy to see how a star in the heavens, 
whether a comet or a constellation, could even apparently rest over 
a house. ~A fiery appearance in the air would more easily account 
for this, were it at all probable that any thing of that sort could 
be designated by the term dorzje, star. The whole of Matthew’s 
description evidently indicates a star that shone for a considerable 
time. It is simplest to take the expression, éA@ov gory, it came 
and stood, as the natural conception of their childlike feeling; 
so that the usual mode of inquiry after the child Jesus was not 
meant to be excluded, while the result, as well as the beginning, of 
the journey is still ascribed to the heavenly guide.t+ 

Ver. 10, 11.—The remark again made, that the Magi saw the 
star (idéyrec tov dorépa), is not by any means to be referred to what 
precedes, 80 that iddvrec, seeing, would be taken for a pluperfect. 
It is better to refer the expression to the éory, stood, before men- 
tioned, so that the view of the star, so to speak, terminating its 
office, filled them with a peculiarly joyful surprise. (Eydpjoav yvapay, 
rejoiced with joy, isa familiar Hebraism [see 1 Sam. iv. 5] ; some- 
thing analogous to which is found in all languages. The periphrasis 
of the superlative with. ob6dpa, exceedingly, [78], is also a well-known 
Hebraism.| In the description of the visit of the Magi, Mary 
only, the mother of the child, is mentioned. Joseph recedes quite 
into the back-ground throughout the whole Gospel-history, and pre- 
sents no perceptible spiritual character. (The reading cidov, saw, 
is every way preferable to the etpov, found, of the Textus Receptus.) 
Two things are distinctly noticed in the actions of the Magi ; first, 
the tpockvveiv, pay homage, worship, then the presenting of their 
gifts. We may imagine both included in one in this way, that they 

* Tdeler (ut sup.) explains this of the approach, or dispersion of the planets, which 
seemed, while in conjunction, to form one large star. 

+ If we take literally the preceding account, first that the star guided them to Pales- 
tine, and then to Bethlehem, what insuperable difficulty in supposing that it indicated 
the house? It was evidently an extraordinary, probably a miraculous phenomenon, and 
there seems no reason for receiving one part of the narrative, and staggering at another. 
The birth of Jesus as recorded both by Matthew and Luke is signalized by many miracles: 
and assuredly the moral significance of this transaction, as homage rendered by the 
Heathen world through its representatives to the new-born King of the world, forms 
quite as fitting an occasion for a miracle as the announcement to an humble company of 
Jewish shepherds.—K, : 
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desired to testify their dependence in the presentation itself The 
action was to be zpoodopd, an offering, a solemn recognition of the 
superior character of the new-born one, as also the prophecy in 
Isaiah lx. 6, intimates. Lposxvrijoa, to pay homage, therefore, 
answering to the Hebrew ninnwn, is no proof, so far as the words go, 
of the view entertained by the Magi of the young child’s dignity. 
The word often denotes nothing more than the well-known oriental 
form of political homage. Still the connexion of the narrative makes 
it certain, that the Magi ascribed a spiritual character to the child ; 
and their homage, combined with the ceremony of the mpoodopd, 
offering, acquires a more spiritual meaning. -Only we must not, 
as before observed, by any means ascribe to the Magi any doctrinal 
ideas of the divinity of Jesus; but only a dim conception of the 
divine power accompanying and resting on: him, We may say, they 
worshipped God, who had made this child for salvation to them 
also, but not the child. 

Finally, as regards the gifts presented to the child (and his 
mother), we are not at liberty to conclude from the fact of their 
being Arabian products, that the Magi came from Arabia; the 
articles were common throughout the east, as being necessary to 
their worship, for gold also was among the gifts usually presented to 
the gods. The idea of many expositors, that these valuable presents 
must needs be brought to Mary in her poverty, to aid her jour- 
ney into Egypt (ver. 13), may not be altogether inadmissible ; the 
Gospel-history shows that, in after life also, the Saviour committed 
himself in reference to his bodily support, to the love of his friends, 
(See note on Luke viii. 3.) (The term 6j0avpéd¢ treasure, signifies, like 
nsix, Deut. xxvill. 12, “vessel,” “place of keeping ;” the idea of 
“what is kept”—“ costly” is the derived one. AéGavoc = mind, sig- 
nifies “incense,” the produce of a balsamic plant of Arabia. In the 
Old Testament the-term is found very frequently, because incense is 
so often mentioned in connexion with the sacrifices ; in the New it 
occurs only once more—viz., in Rey. xviii. 13. Zuipva = iy, myrrh, 
is a similar. product, obtained from a tree like the acacia. [Ex, xxx. 
23; Psalm xlv. 8.] Incense and myrrh were also used medicinally 
by the ancients ; but such a use of the presents is here totally inad- 
missible. On the history of the Magi in general see Kleuker’s Bibl. 
Sympathieen, 8. 36, ff; and Hamann’s Kreuzziige des Philologen, 
Werke, Th. i., 8. 135, ff) oo 

Ver, 12.—As above, so here also, we should observe that the 
thoughts of the Magi, produced within them by natural reflection on 
the circumstances, must not be confounded with the higher impulse, 
which induced their determination not to return to,Herod. (Xpyua+ 
tice” signifies, in profane authors, “to manage public affairs”—“* to 
give answers and commands ;” xpnyatigeoOa1, ‘to receive commands,” 


* 
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In the Hellenistic Greek, the term appears in the same signification, 
but with reference to Hines transactions ; ypnwarige, a6 give ae 
vine commands,” Heb. xii. 25; piuiveeriGnabens ““to receive divine 
commands.” So in the New Testament, ver, 22 of this chapter, and 
elsewhere ; and in the Old, in Jer. xxvi. 2; xxix. 18. Lastly, it 
means, also, merely “to call” [Acts xi. 26; Rom. vii. 3], a meaning 
quite common in profane writers.) 

Ver. 13, 14.—As the Saviour, after he had wikaingll to the full 
consciousness of divinity (Gottesbewusstseyn), did and said nothing 
of himself, but always at the instance of the Father (John viii. 28), 
so the divine agency prevailed among the circle that surrounded him 
during his infancy, and before this consciousness was yet fully de- 
veloped. The history. of Jesus, even the child Jesus, is a divine 
history. By divine impulse, therefore, Joseph brings the holy child 
with his mother to Egypt.* (On the appearance of the angel “in 
a dream,” [«a7’ évae,] see i. 20. Ver. 13, tof, be, is imperative from 
eivi, and not to be confounded with a similar form from oida. Eivas 
is to be taken here, as sn is also used, in the sense of “being continu- 
ously”—7.e., “remaining.” ‘Till I shall tell thee” intimates another 
appearance to be looked for. ‘The whole narrative of the flight indi- 
cates haste and secrecy [vv«rdc, by night, ver. 14] in their removal. 
The expression, 7d masdiov Kat riv unrépa abrod, the child and its moth- 
er, delicately intimates that Joseph was only in the place of a father.) 
Tradition names Matarea as the place where Jesus is said to have re- 
mained with Mary in Egypt. The temple of Onias (at Leontopolis) 
stood in the neighbourhood—a circumstance which made many Jews 
resort. thither. 

Ver. 15.—The observation, that Jesus remained with his mother 
in Egypt till the death of Herod, is, as a chronological date, not un- 
important, since the death of Herod, and the beginning of Arche- 
laus’s reign (ver. 22), can be accurately determined... True, the 
date is not void of uncertainty from the circumstance, that the 
Evangelist does not remark, either how old the child Jesus was at 
the time his mother fled with him into Egypt, or how long he was 
there; nor do the passages, Luke iii. 1, 23, remove the uncertainty. 
Yet thus much is certain from this passage, that Jesus must have 
been born before the death of Herod ; and agreeably to this fact, 
the vulgar Christian era is at least three. years too late. (See Paulus 
in his Commentary on the passage.) The investigations of Sancle- 
mente and Ideler, as was observ place the bir th of Christ as long 
as six years before: our era.—But with respect to the flight nd 
Egypt, the Evangelist refers to an Old Testament sia plies anal 
Hosea xi. 1. The Greek words in Matthew differ from the text of 


* On the flight into Egypt, see Schletermacher’s excellent sermon in the Magazine 
edited by him, Rhér and Schuderoff, vol. vi., Madgeburg, 1829, S. 301, ff. 
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the LXX. in a remarkable manner; the latter reads, é& Aiyérrov 
peTekddeca Ta Téxva abTow sc. Tob "lopajA, out of Egypt I called his sons, 
In this form, the passage was wholly useless for the purpose of the 
quotation ; Matthew, therefore, follows the Hebrew text, which has 
the singular (>)25 snxp.) We see, hence, that in the Greek text of 
this Gospel, Matthew treats the quotation with an independence 
which we should not look for in an ordinary translator. (See Introd. 
§ 4.) In its connexion in the prophecy, the passage evidently refers 
to the recall of the people out of Egypt by Moses; the people being 
regarded as one man, are called God’s son—God’s first-born, (Ex iv. 
22; Jer. xxxi. 9.) This passage, however, the Evangelist regards in 
so far a prophecy, as Israel after the flesh is spiritually represented 
in the person of Christ. The fortunes of the earthly Israel are a 
type of the fortunes of the Messiah, in whom Israel is first found in 
his true essence. (See 1 Cor. x. 1, ff; Gal. ii. 28.) If, on the 
principle that every author is to be explained by himself, we view 
this idea as one that was familiar to the New Testament writers, 
quite apart from its intrinsic and eternal truth, we obtain at least 
the advantage of being able to proceed more.simply and naturally in 
the exposition. 

Ver. 16—The lengthened absence of the Magi now rouses the 
wrath of the tyrant Herod. He sees that he is deceived, and hopes, 
by means of a revolting barbarity, to destroy the dangerous child. 
To be certain of not missing his aim, he causes all the children in 
Bethlehem under two years of age to be killed. 

(Ewraigery means, first, “to deride,’ “to jeer at;” then, to 
“deceive,” “to beguile,” since deceiving often involves derision. 
Ovpotoba = mn, to burn with rage, does not occur elsewhere. The 
immediate neighbourhood of the town, the “ borders” [épca = psbrn, 
suburbs, precincts], were includéd in Herod’s cruel order.) 

The relation in which this note of time stands to the account of 
the Magi (ver. 7), makes it probable-that the star appeared before the 
birth of Jesus, and that the Magi did not arrive immediately after 
his birth (see note on Luke ii. 40); in which case Herod might think 
it necessary, in order to be sure, to extend the limit to within a little 
of two years, (Averic, bimus, two-year old; dd d.erove stands for 
dvetév, from the two-year old children downwards.) The fact of the 
murder of the children at Bethlehem has been doubted, because nei- 
ther Josephus nor any other historian makes mention of it ;* and 
further, because it is a cruelty scaréély conceivable even for a Herod, 
and that too with no sufficient motive, as simpler means for accom- 
plishing the removal of the child would have suggested themselves to 

* Macrobius (Saturn, ii. 4) mentions the occurrence, but mixes it up with the murder 


of Herod’s own son—a confusion which might easily occur, as no other royal offspring 
could be thought of, who could haye been the object of Herod’s persecutions. 
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him. But, in the first place, as respects the silence of the historians 
on an event so unimportant in a political point of view (the only view 
taken by all ancient historians), as the death of some children in a 
small Jewish town must have seemed to them ; it is the less surpris- 
ing, because, according to verse 7, the whole matter was kept secret 
as to its real connexion. Then, too, the murder of a few children was 
lost among the atrocities of a Herod, as a drop is lost in the sea. 
The number of those slaughtered on this occasion has been errone- 
ously thought to be great, and the deed itself a horrible massacre ; 
whereas, in the nature of things, there could be but a few children 
under two years in a little town like Bethlehem, and these might 
be put out of the way without any stir. Lastly, the remark that 
the affair is without adequate motive, since Herod could easily have 
sent secret messengers to accompany the Magi, appears indeed to be 
not altogether unfounded. Yet we must consider, that we are not 
to transfer modern police arrangements to antiquity ; and, again, 
that, according to the king’s intention, the birth of the King of 
the Jews was to be kept a secret, and he thought he might repose 
full confidence in the Magi; and, lastly, that in the history of all 
times there occur unaccountable oversights, which shew that a 
higher hand overrules history. 

Ver. 17, 18.—The Evangelist finds in this event also the fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy, Jer. xxxi. 15. The prophet’s language refers, 
in its connexion, to the carrying away of the Israelites by way of 
Rama, to Babylon, by Nebuzaradan (Jer. xl. 1); and Rachel, 
Jacob’s beloved wife,-the progenitrix of Israel, is represented as 
weeping over this misfortune. This circumstance of the mother 
bewailing her unhappy children, was regarded by the Evangelist as, 
repeated in the murder of the children at Bethlehem, and, indeed, 
with increased force, because it was the Messiah, in whose neighbour-. 
hood, and on whose account, this affliction happened. While, in. 
general, the forefather of the people is mentioned, the mother is here: 
brought forward as bewailing those who were sacrificed to save the life 
of the Messiah, because sympathizing sorrow for the pains of her tender- 
charge, shews itself more naturally in the mother. The words of the: 
quotation deviate again from the translation of the LXX., yet not so 
as to discover an independent construction of the original ; the pas- 
sage is quoted from memory. 

(®wv7j, voice, dp is here lamentation, cry ef sorrow. The town, 
Rama, in the tribe of Benjamin, lay scarcely a-half day’s journey: 
from Bethlehem (Jud. xix. 2, 9,13). It might, therefore, be put 
for Bethlehem itself, as, in spocttying this place, it was only intended: 
to designate the land of Palestine in general. Besides which, Rachel! 
was buried i in the neighbourhood (Gen. xxxv. 19; xlviii, 7); so that 
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it seemed as if the ancestral mother of the nation was disturbed in 
her peaceful grave by the cruelty of Herod.) 

Ver, 19, 20.—The return from Eygpt is again instigated by spe- 
cial divine homoniioa™ and the death of the tyrant is assigned as 
the determining See Meant: The words teOvijxaoe yap K. T. 2., for 
they are dead, le contain a reference to Exod. iv. 19, where noth- 
ing but the Reenautat iva tAnpwR, that i might be Su ifilled, is want- 
ing to make it completely parallel with the previous references to 
Old Testament passages. What was there said of Moses and his 
flight from Pharaoh, Matthew interprets in reference to Jesus ; so 
that Moses appears here as atype of him. The plural of ¢yrotvtes, 
they that sought, applies to Herod as the representative of all God’s 
enemies in general. (The expression ‘ land of Israel”—not “ land 
of Judah”—readily suggests Galilee, which, according to verse 22, 
the parents of Jesus chose for their dwelling. Zyrety tiv puyijy, to 
seek the life, corresponds to teynx %E2.) 

Ver. 21.—The time of the return of Jesus from Egypt is not 
indeed stated ; but, as it was an event consequent on Herod’s 
death,* his residence there cannot have been of long continuance. 
This circumstance of itself, therefore, is sufficient to overthrow the 
hypothesis that Jesus obtained his knowledge from Egyptian philo- 
sophers, which stands, too, injabsolute contradiction to the idea of a 
Saviour. It must have been in very early childhood that Jesus re- 
turned to Palestine, at which period the depths of Egyptian wisdom 
cannot have been accessible to him. 

Ver, 22.—On their return, report represented Archelaus to the 
holy family as not less cruel than his father Herod. They chose 
Galilee, therefore, for their residence, where Antipas reigned. Au- 
gustus, who confirmed the testament of Herod, appointed Archelaus 
Ethnarch of Judea, Idumea, and Samaria ; Philip obtained Batanea 
and Auranitis ; Antipas, Galilee and Perea.+ Archelaus held his 
dominion only nine years. At the expiration of that period, Au- 
gustus deposed him, banished him to Vienna (in Gaul), and made 
Judea a Roman province. (Josephus, Ant. xvii. 10, 12 ; xviii. 1.) 

(Tadsdaia — byba, mbaba signifies, like 12, ecrewit, district. The 
name in full is pxian bobs, ‘yahthala aac or y. Tév éOvdv, Ga- 
lilee of the Gentiles. [1 Mace. v. 15 ; Matth. iv. 15 ; Isa. ix. 1 } As 
in this district heathenism was mich mixed with J tidaismy the strict 
exclusive character of the Jewish people appeared ina jailer form ; 
but for this very reason the inhabitants of Galilee were despised 
among the rest of the Jews, [Matth. xxvi. 69 ; John i. 46 ; vii. 52.) 
ee to Josephus [de Bell. J ud. iii. 2], the district ee divided 


* On the death of Herod, seo Zuseb. H. W. i. 6, 8; and, in respect of the chronology, 
the detailed discussion in Dr. Paulus’ Exegetisches Handbuch, i, H. i, S. 227, ff. 
{ On this point, seo the first chronological table to the Acts of the Apostles, ~ 
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into Upper and Lower Galilee ; the former bordered on Tyre and 
Sidon, the latter on the Jordan and the Lake of Gennesaret. 
Tiberias first, and afterwards Sephoris, was the capital of Galilee. 
"Exel, there, is put for éxeioe, thither, like ow for mab So, often, in 
the New Testament.) 
Ver. 23.—In Galilee, the parents of Jesus took up their residence 
in the town of Nazareth. (The preposition ei¢ is to be connected with 
éA0év, and not, therefore, to be confounded with é¢v. When év is 
joined with words of motion, or ef¢ with words denoting rest, we are 
not to suppose an interchange of particles, but rather that the idea 
of previous or subsequent rest or motion is to be supplied, according 
as the case requires. See Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament, 
translated by Agnew and Hbbeke, § 51.) This little town of Gali- 
lee, of which neither the Old Testament nor Josephus makes mention, 
was situated in the tribe of Zebulun, not far from Capernaum, on a hill 
(Luke iv. 29) some milesdistance from Tabor. The derivation of the 
name from ~33, bush, shrub (Hengstenberg Christol. vol. i1., 1, ff.) is 
incorrect, since (comp. Matth. 1, and Luke 3), the ¢ corresponds to +. 
Bengel derives it from m1», a crown. In this choice of the town of 
Nazareth as the residence for the mother and child, the Evan- 
gelist sees also the fulfilment of the Old Testament predictions ; 
he connects this. with the name Nagwpaioc, Nazarene, which was 
given to the Saviour from his residence at Nazareth. But as there 
is no passage in the Old Testament where the Messiah is so called, 
the meaning of this reference is obscure. Some have supposed 
the Nazarite vow to be intended, and have imagined in this place 
a paronomasia between the name of the town and the word - 
(Numb. vi. 1). But, in the jirst place, it does not agree with the 
Saviour’s character to compare him with a Jewish Nazarite, 
because his life was not, like that of John the Baptist, marked by a 
rigid adherence to legal ceremonies ; and then the Nazarene is called 
in Greek Nagipaioc, less frequently Nagapatoc, or Nagnoaioc, while 
the inhabitant of Nazareth is called Nagapyvdc, or Nagwpaioc. (See 
Schieusner in his Lexicon to the LXX.) It is quite as unten- 
able to refer to the term “x2, shoot, branch, by which the Mes- 
siah, as a descendant of David, is frequently. denominated*— 
e.g. Isa. xi. 1. Had the Evangelist so intended it, he would 
have quoted a distinct passage from the prophets, where this term 
occurs, as he did in the former quotations from the Old Testament. 
But he could not, in that case, have employed the formula “ that it 
might be fulfilled,” for there is no connexion between the name x3, 
shoot, and the dwelling in Nazareth. In our view of this passage 
we must, therefore, be guided by the expression p7%év dud tv mpopnTGy, 
* Tt was in this way that the learned Nazarene Jewish Christians explained the quo- 
tation to Jerome. See Hieronymi comm. ad loc. Jes. xi. 1. 
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spoken by the prophets. (The reading va tod mpoprjrov is obviously 
a mere correction without critical authority.) The plural imdicates 
that the Evangelist had not any single quotation in view, but meant 
only to adduce a collective citation ; and the article indicating a 
_reference to all the prophets, or some in particular, whom Matthew 
supposed to be known. Accordingly, the view becomes most proba- 
ble, that the Evangelist had regard to the fact, that the Nazarenes 
were despised bythe nation. In that case he would have those 
passages in view in which the Messiah is portrayed in his humilia- 
tion—as, e. g., Ps. xxii. ; Isa. liii. [The general prediction that the 
Messiah should appear, not as a celebrated ruler, but as a despised, 
humble man, Matthew reproduces in this concrete form: ‘‘ The 
prophets have predicted that he should be a genuine Nazarene (a 
despised one) ;—that he should be what the Nazarenes in fact are, 
and what he, as Nazarene, has really been.”] An etymological allu- 
sion to 1:43, the despised one (from -1+,) may be combined with this 
view, and is not improbable, particularly on the supposition of a 
Hebrew original of the Gospel. The endeavour of Matthew to re- 
present Jesus as the Messiah, according to the Old Testament pre- 
dictions, is most plainly evidenced even in these first chapters.* As 
he wrote for Jews, it was his chief aim to prove the connexion of the 
various events at the birth of Jesus with the important testimonies 
of the Old Testament. (On «adcio6a, see note on Luke i. 82.) 

If now, at the close of the first two chapters of Matthew, we 
glance at the objections which have been raised against their genu- 
ineness, we may take it for granted that, in our day, they may be 
regarded as set aside. No external reasons can be adduced for the 
opinion, that these chapters did not form part of the original Gospel, 
since it is proved that the “Gospel ka& ‘EGoasove, according to the 
Hebrews,” contained the history of the childhood of Jesus. (See 
the Author’s History of the Gospels, p. 73, 76.) The Ebionites, 
indeed, had not the first chapters in their edition of that apo- 
cryphal Gospel; but the fact of their having omitted them con- 
firms their genuineness. (See Hpiph. her. xxx. 13.) And with 
respect to the internal evidences, Gersdor/ (Sprachcharacteristik, 
8. 38, ff.) has shewn convincingly the affinity of the style which 
prevails in the first chapters with that of the following parts ; al- 
though it must be admitted that Fritesche (Excursus iii, in Matth.) 
has here and there refuted Gersdorf’s remarks. There is nothin 
left, then, to give any colour to these doubts, exce nal 

t, tL ; pt the doctrinal 
objections taken against the contents; but this reason will never 
be urged by judicious critics against the genuineness of the ‘first 

*® De Wette is wrong in assuming, contrary to his other declarations, a double sense; 


—the reference, according to him, is first to the town of Nazareth, and the residence 
there; and then, further, to the word qx», 
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two chapters, as, at most, it could only be brought against the 
credibility of the events narrated, not against the genuineness of 
this part of the work, since the Evangelist, in the subsequent 
parts, exhibits the same fundamental views which have given tone 
and character to the first chapters. Moreover, as reference is 
subsequently made (see iii. 1; iv. 23), to the preceding part, the 
first chapters are manifestly seen to be an integral part of the 
Gospel.* Precisely the same observations apply to the arguments 
urged against the genuineness of the first chapters of Luke. (For 
4 the Literature on the subject, see Kuinoelii comm. in Luc., vol. ii, 
p. 232.). Here, also, all external evidence is wanting; since the 
character of the Marcionite Gospel is a testimony, not against, but 
for their genuineness, because Marcion omitted the early chapters, 
which he found in the canonical Gospel of Luke. (Tertull. adv. 
Mare. iv. 7.) No internal reason can be adduced, except the mira- 
culous character of the events which they record—a character which 
agrees perfectly with that of the whole. We shall presently treat 
particularly of the contradictions which appear to exist between the 
accounts of Matthew and Luke, in the history of the childhood of 
Jesus; but on the ground occupied by our opponents, even in case 
they were irreconcileable, they would furnish ground of argument, 
not against the genuineness of the early chapters, but only against 
the credibility of the history. 


SECOND: SECTION.—LUKE’S ACCOUNT. 


CHAPTERS I. AND II. 





§ 1. PROEMIUM. 
(Luke i. 1-4.) 


Tux four verses with which Luke opens his work (consisting of 
two parts, see Acts i. 1), are worthy of notice in more than one 
respect. As regards the style, we perceive that the Evangelist’s 
own style, which is pure Greek, as the first period shews, differs 
from the Hebraising style apparent in the subsequent part, where 
Luke communicates documents, whether unaltered or worked up, 
with which tradition had supplied him. His words next inform 
us, that, previous to his work, other records of the Gospel-his- 
tory were in existence, which, however, were of questionable ac- 
curacy (dopddea, i. 4); lastly, he indicates the sources from which 


* Compare the Dissertation of J. G. Miller (Trier. 1830), which defends the genuine 
ness of these chapters. 
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he drew, the principles which he had followed in the composition of 
his work, and the special object which he had in view. The con- 
struction of the Préemium exhibits a certain indefiniteness, which 
gives the more room for diverse explanations, as they are influenced 
by the various views entertained of the origin of the Gospels. The 
sense of the whole passage depends on where the apodosis is made 
to begin ; it may begin either with xabac rapédooay, as they delivered * 
them, or with édoze xdpot, it seemed good also to me. According to 
the latter division, the words “ as they delivered,” etc., are connected 
with érecdijre9 roAAoi, forasmuch as many, etc., and contain an obser- 
vation on the quality of the earlier Gospel records; for to refer them 
to the mere existence of those records, as if Luke had not personally 
known these older works, but had only heard of them by zapddoae, 
is evidently forbidden by the expression “‘ eye-witnesses from the be- 
ginning,” which necessarily implies a tradition respecting the history 
of Jesus.* Luke’s opinion of the character of those older writings 
would, in that case, be a favourable one, since he claims the same 
sources of information for himself (kad¢ mapédocay piv) ; a supposi- 
tion which would very well agree with an hypothesis, according to 
which these many Gospels were shorter, and our Gospels more 
lengthened, editions of the same original Gospel. But as (ver. 4) 
blame is plainly imputed to the 7oAAoé, since Luke leads Theophilus 
to expect historical certainty nowhere but in his Gospel, which 
could not therefore be found in the accounts of the early narrators, 
it might be thought necessary to prefer that division of the sentence 
which places the beginning of the apodosis at Kabd¢ rapédooay jpiv 
«.T. A. In that way, the tradition of the eye-witnesses would refer 
only to Luke’s narrative; and his narrative would stand distin- 
guished from the earlier ones. But here, again, we are met, first, 
by the circumstance that, grammatically, the apodosis is more de- 
finitely pointed out in @doége xdpot, than at xadde¢, since kduot appears 
evidently in contrast with the 7oAAoé; besides, too, the change from 
jusic to gy is remarkable, It is, therefore, undoubtedly most cor- 
rect to begin the apodosis with édog ; but to join the clause, Kada¢ 
mapédooay k.'T. 2., not to dvatdgacOat—so that it would contain the 
‘description of the quality of the sources used by the 7oAAoi—but to 
modypara év tiv metAnpopopnwéva. In accordance with this construc- 
tion, the quiv after tapédooay would be quite parallel with év jptv 
nerAnoopopnuéva, and the meaning would be, “since many have un- 

* Hug (Introd. p. 387, ff, Fosdick’s Translation) interprets nade mapédocay “ag tho 
eye-witnesses put them—z. e., the writings of the ‘many’ into our hands;” an interpre- 
tation which stands or falls with the opinion of this learned author, that the writings of 
the “many” are works of the apostles. 

+ Thus Origen explains it correctly in Luc. Hom. 1. Quod ait “conati sunt” latentem 


habet accusationem eorum, qui absque gratia spiritus sancti ad scribenda evangelia pro- 
silierunt. 
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dertaken to put forth a narrative of the events which are regarded 
among us (members of the Christian church) as historically es- 
tablished, just as the eye-witnesses have reported them to us (to 
myself and all members of that communion) ; so I also have deter- 
mined,” etc. Thus, therefore, the events only appear perfectly as- 
certained by the tradition of the church. The quality of the nar- 
ratives is left at first undetermined ; but is afterwards represented as 
suspicious by the contrast exhibited between Luke and the “ many,” 
and particularly by ver. 4.* This view agrees best with the opinion 
which we endeavoured to establish in the Introduction—viz., that the 
apostolical tradition concerning the character and history of Jesus 
was concentrated in our four canonical Gospels, and that all older 
writings of that sort bore more or less of an apocryphal character. 
Ver. 1.—The words 7odot émeyeionoay dujynoww dvatdéacba, many 
have undertaken to set forth @ narrative, can hardly be understood 
of single documents relating to single portions of the Gospel-history 
(which from this passage are usually, though not very appropriately, 
calied diegeses), since the use of the singular suggests only connected 
narratives (whether more or less full) of the entire Gospel-history.t 
Indeed dvatdgac0a, to arrange, set forth in order; leads to the sup- 
position, that the “‘many” themselves composed their memoirs from 
shorter records.. But to what writings Luke refers can not be de- 
termined ; for, as he most probably was not acquainted with our 
canonical Gospels (see Introd, § 3), we are left to imagine the works 
of the “ many” to have been apocryphal attempts to delineate the 
life of Jesus, which, however, for want of historical information, can- 
not be more accurately characterized. The nedypara év juiv merAn- 
popopnuéva, things fully believed among us, are mentioned as the sub- 
ject of the writings of the “many.” As this Proemium must be 
viewed as introductory to Luke’s whole work (the Acts of the Apos- 
tles being regarded as a second part of the Gospel), the expression 
applies to more than the period of our Lord’s earthly sojourn—it 
embraces also the progress of the church up to the time when Luke 


* Since the words “as. they delivered,” ete., depend on the words “undertook to set 
forth in order” (éreyeipnoav dvaréfacbar), they seem to me by no means to contain the 
positive praise which Olshausen finds in them, and which he regards as apparently incon- 
sistent with the lurking censure of the concluding words. They seem to me rather to de 
scribe the way in which those narratives were produced: and thus the necessity of con- 
necting the kadc as, with rexAnpodopnuéva instead of with rapédocay, disappears. Many 
(Christians of the class for whom Luke wrote) had made the attempt to record the Gos- 
pel histories, as they had heard them orally, and after the departure of the eye-witnesses, 
who had been their informants. Luke, far from blaming them for this, recognizes the 
need of writing to give definiteness and permanence to the Gospel narratives. He finds 
these scattered sketches from memory tmperfect: they farnish—precisely because they are 
scattered and fragmentary—no certainty ; and Hence, he, having examined every thing 
carefully from its beginning, has determined to compose a connected history of the events, 
(See more fully in my Kritik der ev. Geschichte 2te Atifl. § 135.)—[F 

+ Butsee above, note: deyyyovg means simply “ narrative.”—[K. 
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wrote, But when the Evangelist immediately adds, in the words 
nerrAnoopoonusva év ipiv, surely believed, established, etc., & remark on 
the credibility of the events (those in the life of Jesus, as well as 
those which happened afterwards in the early church), it 1s probably 
because their character is such, that their miraculous form appears 
at first sight to contradict their credibility. J 
(The signification “happen,” “take place,” cannot be assigned 
either to tAnoodopetobas, or to xb, which some have thought to re- 
semble it. IlAnoo@opéw has, in the first instance, the same mean- 
ing as 7Aqoéw; then, as transferred to what is spiritual, “to afford 
conviction, certainty.”* So it is found, particularly in the writings 
of Paul, who uses tAnpopopia as parallel with rior, rer otOnore, belief, 
persuasion. The participle rerAnpopopnuéva is therefore equivalent 
to BéBaa, established, certain, and should be connected with év qpiv. 
Immediately after the notice of the firm conviction of the members 
of the church of the important events [which’ the 704Ao¢ had made 
the subject of their writings], there follows appropriately the men- 
tion of the vouchers for them.) 
Ver. 2.—As vouchers, Luke mentions the of dr’ doyijc abrérrat, 
the eye-witnesses from the beginning, and the innpétrat Adyov, minis- 
ters of the word. As the Evangelist begins with the birth of John 
the Baptist and Jesus, we ought not to limit the “from the begin- 
ning” to the time of Christ’s active ministry ; Luke meant to de- 
lineate the whole new phenomenon from its commencement.t The 
“ eye-witnesses” in this place are doubtless Mary the mother of 
Jesus, and the other members of the families of whose private his- 
tory the first chapters treat; but, for the subsequent history of 
Jesus and of the church, the apostles also are eye-witnesses. Ilapédooay, 
delivered, is, accordingly, to be understood of oral as well as written 
tradition, since most probably the family information, as conveyed 
to us in the early chapters, is founded on written records. It is in- 
correct to take the “ eye-witnesses” to mean the apostles, and the 
tmnoétrae Adyou, ministers of the word, their assistants ; for though 
brqpétnc, minister, is used, it is true, of apostolical assistants (see 
Acts xiii. 5, although the reading there is not quite certain), yet 
omnpéeTne Adyov, sc, Ceob, minister of the word, sc. of God, is never so 
used. This name designates the apostles and all teachers in the 
church in common; the expression does not therefore indicate a 
new class of witnesses, but only describes the same witnesses more 
fully. In reference to one portion of the events which Luke is about 
to describe, they were merely eye-witnesses ; but in reference to the 
_ * De Wette’s assertion, that Anpodopéw, in this sense, can be used of persons only, is 
indefensible. z 


+ De Weite asserts boldly, that the narrative of the Gospel-history usually began with 
Christ’s entrance on his official work. Why? Because Mark (i. 1) begins so! 


° 
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other (later) portion, they were themselves the acting parties, so 
that there they bore witness of themselves, 

Ver, 3.—Luke specifies three points, in which he explains, as it 
were, his historical method ; the terms dvw6er, from the beginning, 
axeuBcc, exactly, accurately, and «abetijc, in order, here come under 
notice. The first two words apply to his mode of dealing with the 
sources of information, the last to the narrative itself. (Iapaxo- 
Aovbeiv, follow along, denotes the mind’s action in following—living 
over again, as it were—the whole train of events, in connexion with 
a thorough examination and testing of the sources.) In the works 
of the “‘many,” the opposites of all the three points are tacitly im- 
plied. In the first place, as to dvwber, from the beginning, it refers 
to dn’ doyijc, ver. 2; Luke meant to bring out to view, and fully un- 
fold the earliest germs of this new phenomenon ; of course, the 
navra, all things, are only to be understood as implying all that ap- 
peared to Luke to belong to the description of the whole ; in the 
selection of facts, each writer naturally displayed his individual 
characteristics. But by no means ought réoz to be referred to abrér- 
tat; it belongs to the mpdypara, on account of which alone the per- 
sons are mentioned. ‘AxorBéc, exactly, accurately, characterizes the 
historical investigation as an intelligent and careful process—opposed 
to the uncritical method of the apocryphal writings. Lastly, nabefije, 
in order, can apply only to the chronology, as in Acts xi.* (In 
Acts xviii. 23, it is used of local contiguity.) The plan of the book 
shows that Luke intended to observe that order in the main; but 
this intention, it must be confessed, does not extend to the very 
minute chronological details, since in them he seems to have deviated 
from the order of time. (See Introd. § 7, and the commentary on 
Luke ix. ol." 

Ver. 4—The laying down of these historical principles was in- 
tended to give historical certainty and warrant (dopddea) to The- 
ophilus, who, as being acquainted with classical literature, probably 
raade stricter demands than the uncritical apocryphal writings could 
satisfy. In the first place, Luke wrote from the reports of eye- 
witnesses, and, next, with a discriminating use of these reports. 
Doubtless, he laid much stress on the character of the persons with 
whom these reports originated ; and the credibility of the whole 
Gospel-history rests, therefore, upon the Spirit, who animates a 
series of persons’ linked together by his living communication. 

* Comp., on the contrary, my Kritik der Ev. Geschichte, § 30.—[E. 

+ Justly does Osiander exclaim in his Apologie des Lebens Jesu, Titbingen, 7°37, S. 
63: “ What shall be said when Strauss, instead of refuting the strong anti-mythical argu- 
ment afforded by Luke’s preface, imagines it invalidated by the empty assertion. ‘that 
Luke certainly might speak so, if he had no idea that he was narrating myths,’ and de- 


grades a historian, who begins so discreetly, to a thoughtless collector of unconsciously 
framed myths ?” 
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Facts such as the agency of the Holy Ghost in the birth of Jesus, 
could be attested only by Mary herself; but he who was moved by 
the same Spirit that enabled her to give such testimony, received 
her witness, and needed no other; he who was a stranger to that 
Spirit, found no other testimonies, and accordingly left the matter 
uncredited. The acknowledgment of the certainty of the Gospel- 
history always presupposes, therefore, faith in the Spirit of truth ; 
and as in human life truth and falsehood appear side by side indeed, 
but yet are at the same time opposed, being distinguished: as the 
kingdom of God and the World—to him who is conversant with the 
world and ws sprit, which every where suspects falsehood and de- 
cett, because it carries them about in rtself—to him, as such, the 
Gospel-history can-not and will not be accredited. But Luke’s nar- 
rative afforded complete assurance to Theophilus, because he was not 
out of this sphere of the Spirit of truth, but lived within it. He was 
a member of the church (and the early church possessed the Spirit 
of truth fully), as indicated by the words regi Ov xarnyijOno Adywv, 
the things wherein thou wast instructed, and the Spirit of the eye- 
witnesses was therefore in him also. (Karnyeto@a: is the usual term 
for attending on instruction in religion. See Acts xviii. 25 ; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 19; Gal. vi. 6.) Only we must not conceive of the xat#ynovg in 
the earliest times of the church to have consisted of a communica- 
tion of doctrines ; it was founded on history only (Aéyo—histories, 
narrations.) Reflection was not yet developed in the church, and 
doctrines had not yet been deduced from God’s mighty acts by 
logical process. The apostles were content with bearing witness to 
the great facts of the life of Jesus ; on this foundation of fact the 
Church was reared. Mere opinions, doctrines, dogmas, could never 
have given rise to a phenomenon such as the Christian Church pre- 
sents, But after its formation, there could not fail to arise within 
it systematizing doctrinal activity, because the Spirit of Christ is 
destined to pervade all the powers of human nature. But though 
the instruction of the ancient church was historical, it was not 
confined merely to narration ; rather, the testimony of the first 
ministers of the word was accompanied by a power which attracted 
those hearts that received it into the new sphere of life opened by 
the Saviour ; and, by the agency of that Spirit, those who had re- 
ceived the testimony of the truth, became themselves, in turn, wit- 
nesses of those same great facts, which were not merely outwardly 
known to them as things past and over, but exerted a livine power 
within, through the agency of the living Spirit. The church was 
thus built up purely from within itself ; nothing foreign could ig- 
trude within its pale: first, the testimony to the truth had to be 
received and embraced with the accompanying power of the Spirit ; 
then followed incorporation into this new sphere of life, and faith in 
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its decisions. Even so the church is built up at this day, and will 
be till the end of time ; it needs, therefore, no further warrant for 
the truth of the Gospel-history than the reports of eye-witnesses, ° 
which are open to us, and which are still accompanied by the same 
power of the Spirit of truth, as their oral narrations formerly were, 
causing in those hearts which give it admission, the same assurance 
as was produced by the words of the witnesses of Jesus in the apos- 
tolic age. 

Who and what Theophilus was (compare Acts i. 1), cannot be 
determined further, than that the character of Luke’s work leads 
us to conjecture it to have been addressed to one who was familiar 
with Rome and Italy, and, consequently, in all probability resident 
there.* The opinion that the Theophilus to whom Luke wrote, is 
the high-priest Theophilus spoken of by Josephus (Antigq. xviii. 6, 
3; xix. 6, 4), is therefore to be rejected, since we cannot imagine 
him to have been so intimately acquainted with Italy. Besides, the 
title xpdttotoc, most excellent, like the Latin splendidus, intimates 
considerable dignity, with which this Theophilus was invested. It was 
granted to proconsuls in the provinces (Acts xxiii, 26; xxiv. 3; 
xxvi. 25); at a later period, however, inferior officials also enjoyed 
it. (See Hug’s Introd., p. 395, Fosdick’s translation.) Although, 
therefore, the Gospel of Luke, as well as the Acts of the Apostles, 
were, in the first instance, addressed to a distinguished private per- 
son, ‘yet the church has justly received them into the canon, like the 
Epistles to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon ; because the individuals 
for whom they were immediately intended, shared, as members of 
the church, its general wants ; and, therefore, what was adapted to 
them might be given to all. 


§ 2. ANNUNCIATION OF THE BirtH or JOHN THE Baprist. 
(Luke i. 5-25.) 


Luke carries his “from the beginning” (dvw6ev), in verse 3, so 
far back, that he begins the history of Christ, and of the formation 
of the church, as early as the birth of John the Baptist. This 
view results from the nature of the phenomenon which he was his- 
torically to set forth. For after the spirit of prophecy became 
silent from the time of the building of the second temple, and seem- 
ed entirely to have vanished from among the people, there first re- 
appeared, in the person of John the Baptist, a prophet like those 
of the Old Testament. His history, therefore, must be embraced in 
the narrative, since it formed an integral part of the Gospel-history. 

* The opinion that Theophilus should be taken as an appellation = Friend of God, 
and as including all believing readers, may be regarded as antiquated. 
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—There is a striking change of style in passing from the preface to 
the narrative which follows ; while in the former, pure Greek pre- 
vails, in the latter, appear the strongest Hebraisms. This is most 
naturally accounted for on the supposition, that Luke drew. his his- 
torical details from written sources, and incorporated them into 
his work, often quite unchanged, or but slightly amended. The 
character of the narratives, moreover, particularly in the first two 
chapters, renders this conjecture extremely probable; for they 
record events which took place in the bosom of two families, and 
which must have been preserved in them as a sacred treasure, till 
the hopes expressed of the two scions of the families had been 
made good by the result, But afterwards, when the Saviour’s great 
work was accomplished, and Mary, the mother of our Lord, was 
numbered among the first disciples (Acts i. 14), nothing was more 
natural than that she should impart to the community the wonders 
that clustered round the birth of him whom she herself now adored 
as her Saviour. The holy family had, as it were, expanded ; and, 
in connexion with it, the sacred histories also, of which it had been 
the scene, could be more widely diffused. 

Ver. 5—Luke begins with a general designation of time (see _ 
note on Matth. ii. 1), by setting out from the reign of Herod the 
Great ; he then describes the family which is to be the immediate 
subject of his narrative. His object did not allow him, like Mat- 
thew, to assume much as already known. He describes with exact- 
ness all the characters; Zacharias and Elizabeth were both of a 
priestly family (as Joseph and Mary were both of the lineage of 
David), which gave lustre to their offsprmg.* Of Zacharias we are 
further told, that, as priest he belonged to the course or the class 
of Abia. This was the eighth of the twenty-four classes of priests 
appointed by David. (See 1 Chron. xxiv. 10.) Each of these 
classes took the service in the temple for a week. (In Josephus 
[Antiq. vii. 15, 7], they are called ratpia, with reference to the 
relationship which existed among them. The name égquepia, cowrse, 
which does not occur elsewhere in the New Testament, is chosen 
with reference to their duty in the temple.) The use which Scals- 
ger (opus de emendatione temporum) and Bengel (ordo temporum) 
have attempted to make of the definite succession of the twenty- 
four classes of priests in the temple service, as a chronological 
datum, cannot afford any results to be at all depended upon, because 
the terminus a quo of the rotation cannot be definitely fixed. 

Ver. 6.—The account of their family relations is followed by,that 
of their personal character. Both were dixacoz, just, righteous, and 
not merely outwardly before men, but before God. The idea of 


* Josephus (vit. c, 1) remarks, Ilap’ jyuiv 4 tig lepwobvng petovola rexphptdr gore 
yévove Aaunpotntoc. 
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dixaroovyn, righteousness, used of persons under the law (as it is in 
Luke ii. 25, of Simeon, and 2 Peter ii. 7, of Lot), can of course be 
understood of legal righteousness only, as is shewn by the explana- 
tory clause, mopevduevor év tmdoarg taic évrodatc Kal Siadpuace rod 
Kupiov dueurrou, walking in all the commands, etc. The évrodrai and 
the dicaéuata, commands and ordinances, are the individual de- 
clarations and statutes of the law, which they had striven to follow 
with upright mind, and without pharisaical hypocrisy. But when, 
in this and other passages (Matth. x. 41; Luke xv. 7), righteous- 
ness (dccacootvn) is ascribed to certain persons, there is no contra- 
diction to Rom, iii. 20, according to which passage the law causes 
knowledge of sin. The dixasooivy tod. véuov, righteousness of the 
law, never is an absolute righteousness (Gal. iii. 20); but relatively, it 
always implies, in those who strive for its attainment, repentance and 
faith ; and hence a longing for the Finisher of that which is want- 
ing to them. Thus, on account of their righteousness, the desire 
for a Saviour was lively in Zacharias and Elizabeth. (On decacoodyn, 
and all cognate words, see the complete exposition in the note on 
Rom. iii, 21.) 

Ver. 7.—But the want of a blessing in respect of offspring 
formed a contrast with their righteousness, as in the case of Sarah. 
Elizabeth was barren (oreipa, see Luke xxii, 29; Gal. iv. 27), and 
both were no longer young.* The age of Zacharias must’ be con- 
sidered relatively only—viz., with respect to his office. According 
to Numb. viii. 25, no one was permitted to perform the functions of 
a priest beyond the fiftieth year of hisage. If we take into account — 
also the oriental custom of marrying early, Zacharias and Elizabeth 
might well have given up the hope of offspring on account of their 
long childless marriage, notwithstanding that the age of Zacharias, 
considered in itself, was not so great. 

(Ka66rc is found only in the writings of Luke, sometimes with 
the meaning siguidem, as in this passage and xix. 9; Acts ii, 24; 
sometimes meaning “according as,” “‘as far as,” Acts 11.45 ; iv. 
35. The phrase mpoBeBynac év taic tuéparg —= brane xz, Gen. xviii. 
11, and frequently elsewhere.) 

_ Ver. 8, 9, 10.—After these prefatory observations, which inform 
the reader of the circumstances of the family whose history is 
- about to be told, there follows, introduced by an éyévero dé == 4, 
and it came to pass, the special narration of the events connected 
with the birth of John. According to the arrangement of the Jew- 
ish service, incense was offered twice daily—at the morning and 


* It was the same with the mothers of Isaac and Samuel. The Hvangelium de nativ- 
ttate Marie (Thilo. vol. i., p. 322), remarks appropriately on this point: Deus cum alicu- 
jus uterum claudit, ad hoc facit, ut mirabilius denuo aperiat, et non libidinis esse quod 
nascitur, sed divini muneris cognoscatur. 
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evening sacrifice. (Hx. xxx 7.8.) The ministering priest carried 
the censer with incense (Ovuiawa) into the holy place (vabs b>, 
the temple properly speaking, while lepdy includes the courts also ; 
see Matth. xii. 5; John ii, 14), in front of which the courts extended, 
where the multitude assembled for prayer stood, awaiting the re- 
turn of the priest. The twenty-four classes of the priests alternated 
according to a determinate cycle; but the priest who was to minis- 
ter for the day was chosen by lot (¢Aaye tot Ovjdoar) from among 
the priests who constituted each class. This had become the estab- 
lished custom of the priest’s office. (‘Iepdreca differs from lepdrevpa, 
priesthood, 1 Peter ii. 5, and lepwotivn, priestly service, Heb. vii. 11, 
12,14.) Once upon a time, then, as the turn (rdéc) came to his 
class, it fell to Zacharias, by lot, to fill this office. (In verse 8 évavre 
is preferable to the more common form évayriov. It is found in the 
New Testament only in this passage, and corresponds with évayta 
used by Homer.. In the Old Testament the LXX. has évav7 in the 
passage Job xvi. 21.) 

Ver. 11.—It is possible that the lot brought Zacharias into the 
temple for the first time, and the quiet sanctuary around powerfully 
affected him, These possibilities cannot make a sober expositor 
doubt that the narrator intends the appearance of the angel to 
be regarded as a fact ; nor can they lead a believing critic of this 
narrative to require the commonness of every-day life in the most 
eventful moments of the life of our race. At the time when the 
eternal Word descended to become flesh (John i. 1, 14), there ap- 
peared in the world of men phenomena from the world of spirit, 
such as were not needed in seasons of less powerful excitement. (See 
note on Matth. 1. 18; i, 8.) From a vivid conception, those 
minute features are given, which confirm the historical fact, and are 
unfavourable to the mythical view. The angel appeared by the 
altar, on the right side of it. (The Ovovacripvov rod Ovjudparoc, altar 
of incense, is described Ex, xxx. 1, ff. ; it stood in the holy place, 
and must be carefully distinguished from the great altar of burnt- 
offerings in the court, Heb. vii. 13.) , 

Ver. 12-14,—Although the vision was to be a blessing to Zacha- 
rias, yet fear seized him when he saw it, as frequently in similar 
circumstances. (Compare Luke i. 29; Rev. i.17; Dan. x. T, 12.) 
In one aspect, this fear, at the immediate view of phenomena from | 
the unseen world, is an expression of the feeling of sinfulness. But 
for sin, man would see in what is divine something akin to himself ; 
and instead of fear, he would experience ravishing delight. In an- 
other aspect, however, this fear is expressive of a sensibility to 
this contrast between what is pure and what is unholy; and in 
this consists its nobler character. Hence, such fear of God is 
never considered as blameworthy, but'as the beginning (Psalm cxi, 


ay 
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10) and the end (Isaiah xi. 2) of all wisdom. This fear of God, 
which is consistent with love (see Rev. i. 17, where the disciple of 
love falls to the earth with fear at the sight of him whom he loves), 
must not, therefore, be confounded with the fear engendered by the 
spirit of bondage (rvedua dovdciac), The latter implies being afraid 
of God (vor Gott), which is absolutely culpable; the former might 
be called fear of ourselves, or fear for God (fiir Gott). (See note 
on Rom. viii. 15.) The héaivenly messenger quiets this holy fear, 
and then communicates his message of joy. (The dénowc, prayer, 
indicates that Zacharias had not aliosethor given up the hope of 
offspring. Tevvav is here equivalent to tixrev, bear, as Gal. iv. 24.) 
At the same time a name is given, as Matth. i. 21, to the promised 
son, and a name expressive of his spiritual importance. (Iwdyyn¢ 
=yinim, bestowed of Jehovah.) Thereby he wili bring joy not only 
to the parents by his natural birth, but also to all the pious by his 
spiritual character and office, which are here, by anticipation, con- 
nected with his birth. (AyaAAiaoc, exultation, is a stronger term 
than yapd, joy. In this passage, as in Matth. i. 18, the reading 
yevécet is preferable to the common one yevvijoet.) 

Ver. 15.—In the following » verses the words of the angel describe, 
first, the character of this piomised one; next, his bili and 
lastly, his relation to the Messiah, in whom all the hopes and ex- 
pectations of believing Israelites centred. In reference to his cha- 
racter, it is first observed in general, that a spiritual significancy 
would attach to him. (Méyac = 3, great, in respect of influence, 
as Hoseai. 11. The additional clause “‘ before the Lord” sets aside 
the idea of worldly importance ; he bears a purely spiritual charac- 
ter.) Then the type of his piety is more precisely described by the 
circumstance, that he will live the life of a Nazarite. (See more 
particularly the note on Matth. ix. 14. Yixepa =-2¥ is used of all 
intoxicating drinks; the passage has reference to Numb. vi. 3, ff) 
In the life of a Nazarite there appears concentrated the strict legal 

character which John, the close and crowning-stone, as it were, of 
the old dispensation, was called to exhibit. This form of piety is 
not, therefore, to be regarded as the highest, because a heavenly 
messenger ascribes it to ‘e ohn as an excellence ; it is rather assigned 
to him as a duty, as being specially suited to his whole calling “and 
lestination. The wisdom of God embraces every variety of indivi- 
4:1 character and of circumstances, and neither requires every thing 
from, nor gives every thing to, each. The negative characteristic 
“not drinking” (ob met) is followed by the positive one, “filled with - 
the holy Spirit” (wAqo0fjvae mveduaros dyiov). That this does not im- 
ply furnishing with natural capacities, is sufficiently plain from 
mrvevpa ayLov, Hi oly Spirit, which always denotes a superior, heavenly 
life-power, that does not belong to fallen man as such. ‘'o suppose 
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this power at work in John (as in all Old Testament prophets), 
would be attended with no further difficulty ; but the phrase 
ert éx kovdtag pntpoc, even from his mother’s womb, is obscure. 
(‘Ex Kovatac pytpsc = ex ova, Psalm lxxi. 6. "Ere, still, is not pre- 
cisely equivalent to 76n, already, immediately; it is rather to be 
taken in its proper sense, as the writer conceives the agency of the 
Holy Spirit continuing from the mother’s womb down to a later 
period.) Considered in itself, the expression é« kotAtac untpog might 
indeed mean merely “from early youth onward ;” but, in connexion 
with ver. 44, we must allow, that, without doubt, the writer intends 
us to conceive of an active influence in the Baptist before his birth. 
But this thought becomes perfectly intelligible if we consider, first, 
that the mvetua dycov in this passage, is not to be taken as identical 
with the Holy Spirit, whose outpouring is connected with the com- 
pletion of the work of Jesus. (See note on John vii. 39.) The ex- 
pression. denotes here the divine power, in so far as it is a holy power, 
as Psalm li. 13; Isaiah lxiii, 10. And further, as the Divine 
Spirit influences even the «riovc, creation (Rom. viii. 19), we can 
have no hesitation in admitting his influence in the elect before 


_ birth. In like manner we must conceive of the influence of bap- 


tism on unconscious children ; but not that it should be thought 
identical with regeneration. 

Ver. 16.—The immediate agency of this prophet promised anew, 
after so long a silence of the prophetic spirit, is now described 
as limited to the people of Israel, warning of destruction, and 
awakening to repentance. ('Emorpépey = >>¥y refers to perdvora, 
which forms the central point of John’s labours, Matth. iii, 2.) A 
new and higher principle of life John could not impart, nor 
was that his destination ; but the “Spirit” in him was intended to 


awaken the sense of the higher end of life—to point men. back to. 


God. His ministry was confined to Israel, like that of the Saviour 
(Matth. xv. 24), not that the other nations were to be excluded from 
the favours of God, but because what was wrought among the central 
people of mankind was for the benefit of all. There a hearth had 
first to be prepared for the holy fire, and for that reason the influence 
of God’s messengers was concentrated on that spot. That it was not, 
however, the whole nation, but only certain members of it, that 


would be gained, is expressed plainly in the words: 7oAdode té&v | 


Tov “lopanA émorpéirper, many of the children of Israel shall he tur: 

etc. Just so when God is called “their God,” as in the Old Testa- 
ment, “The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob”—this does not 
imply at all the exclusion of other nations (Luke ii, 31) from the 
blessing of the true God, nor a limitation of it to Israel, but the 
fact that God no more sustains a uniform relation to different 
nations than to different individuals. The Bible knows of no 
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national God of the Hebrews ; it teaches only, that it hath pleased 
the one true God, the maker of heaven and earth, to bring Israel 
into special relation with himself (Lev. xx. 26 ; Sirach xxiv. 13), and 
in Israel again, certain individuals. The angel speaks here, cer- 
tainly, in a hwman and Jewish manner—. e., so as men and Jews 
could understand ; but, at the same time, in a divine manner, since 
it is purely divine determinations to which his words refer, and vith 
which are connected new divine ordinances. 
Ver. 17.— Lastly, The appearance of ‘the new prophet is mide 
to be connected with the Messiah, as prophesied by Malachi (iv. 5, 6); 
according to which passage, Elijah was to precede the Messiah, ex- 
ercising a preparatory influence (Matth. iii. 3, ff. Baflioibyatal. go 
before, involves preparation.) But the expression’: év Tvebuate Kal 
duvduer "Hiiov, in the-spirit and power of Elijah, gives this passage 
an explanatory character. John was not to be Elijah raised from 
the dead, but his antitype ; being of a like spiritual nature, he was 
to exercise a kindred influence. While “spirit” (mveduc) has a 
more general application, indicating his general characteristics, as 
controlled by the quickening principle from on high—‘“ power” 
(dévauc) denotes rather what is special and extraordinary. In 
Elijah, the idea of divine power, and that in its sterner features, is, 
as it were, personified ; the same is the spiritual character of John. 
(Comp. more particularly in note on Matth. xi. 14.) The angel’s re- 
ferring to the language of Scripture, is parallel with the quotation 
from Scripture in Christ’s temptation, on the part of the devil. 
(Matth. iv. 6.) Passages like these. are erroneously employed for 
the purpose of assailing the historical reality of angelic appearances. 
The true conception is not that the angels formally quote the Scrip- 
tures ; but that the language of the Scriptures themselves origin- 
ates in the counsels of that heavenly world to which these spir- 
itual personages belong. The attaching of the thought to the 
words of Scripture, is to be viewed as merely clothing them in 
the form familiar and intelligible among men. Angels do not, 
therefore, quote the words of Scripture, because they wish to derive 
from the Bible-a proof or an illustration of what they say ; but 
the thoughts expressed by them are in the Bible, because they 
ontain a truth, which stands good, as well in heaven as in earth.* 
his verse is, further, of the highest importance on account of the 
expression, évériov abt od, before him, which refers grammatically to 
Kipwov tov Oedv aitév, the Lord their God, ver. 16, so that God him- 
* It is difficult to see why an angel, in holding communication with men, should not 
quote Scripture in the same direct and formal way, and for the same purposes of ‘ proof or 
_ illustration” as did the Saviour, or the Holy Spirit speaking through those whom he in- 
 spired.. That angels do not avail themselves of the Scriptures as one means of “ looking 
into” the gracious dispensations of God (see 1 Peter i. 12), can be neither anthers nor ren- 
dered probable. —K. 
Vor. IL—14 
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self is conceived as, appearing in the Messiah. Were this thought. 
foreign or contradictory to the doctrine of Scripture, a less natural 
explanation might be attempted (as, e. g., that adré¢ = xin denoted 
the Messiah, that well-known, that desired one); but as even the 
Old Testament. (Isa. xl. 3,5; Jer. xxiii. 6; Joel iii, 21.; Mal. iii. 
1) intimates the same truth, and the New Testament (John i, 14) 
expresses it clearly in doctrinal form, the interpreter must abide by 
the simple construction of the words. It was the exalted destina- 
tion of the Baptist to lead the hearts of men, alienated by sin from 
what is divine, to the Lord of all lords, who revealed himself in 
Christ visibly and near. The concluding words of ver. 17 are a free 
quotation from Mal. iv. 5,6, The LX X., which substantially follows- 
the Hebrew text, translates 0¢ droxataotioe kapdiav tatpd¢ mpd¢ vidr, 
kat Kapdiay dvOpdérov npd¢g Tov TAnolov adtod, who shall restore the heart 
of the father to the son, and the heart of a man to his neighbour. 
In this way the words affirm only that he will remove the alienation 
of men’s spirit, and restore love and peace. But, according to the 
words in Luke, the second half of the sentence, énvorpépax dreiOeic ev 
dpovijoet Otkalwr, to turn the disobedient into the wisdom of the just, 
acquires, apparently, a different meaning. But if we look on dze:Oeic, 
disobedient, as corresponding to “the children,” and the dixavoz, just, 
as corresponding to the “fathers,” the thought remains essentially 
the same ; he will produce. a great moral effect on the people, re- 
straining the fierce outbreakings of sin; he will awaken a salutary 
endeavour after righteousness, and. thus call forth a Aade kateoxevac- 
vévoc, prepared people, whose character consists in the sense of a - 
need of salvation. (®pdvnowe is here nearly related to codéa, [mes], 
although not identical with it ; it is ny in the noblest sense ; so 
that ungodliness appears as the true folly, godliness as the true wis- 
dom. [Matth. x. 16.]. ’Ev ¢povjoe in construction with érotpéwat 
must be viewed as another case, where a verb of motion is joined 
immediately with a preposition of rest.) 

Ver, 18—The angel’s promise of a son was not to exclude na- 
tural generation ; Christ’s birth happened differently from John’s. 
Parallel with this is Isaac’s birth in the Old Testament ; but the 
unbelief of Zacharias forms a striking contrast to Abraham’s faith, 
Of Abraham it is said, “he considered not his own body already 
dead” (0d katevéqoe 7d éavtod cia. in vevexgpapévov), Rom. iv. 19 
Zacharias looked at his age and his long unfruitful marriage in a 
doubting spirit. It is not, therefore, the forethought exercised by 
the father that is blamed, but his unbelief ;* he was certainly con- 

* Such an expression of unbelief at such an instant, is not so much to be conceived 
as proceeding from reflection and intention, but should be viewed rather as an involun- 
tary utterance of the soul. In such motnents, the inmost being of the soul becomes 


manifest; it is seen whether faith or unbelief occupies the heart’s core. The event had, -: 


therefore, for Zacharias himself, a perfecting effect on his spiritual life. r 
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vinced that the vision in the temple beside the altar, which filled 
his heart with holy fear, was a heavenly one, but, nevertheless, he 
allowed unbelief a place in his heart. The wrong lay not in the 
words of the question, but in the disposition from which it pro- 
ceeded. (Mary’s question [Luke i. 34] sownds like one that pro- 
ceeded from doubt, and yet she exercised a childlike trust.) The 
asking for a sign (nix, ojuetov) in confirmation of the promise, is 
neyer disapproved (see Gen. xv. 8, where Abraham asks 973 m3 = 
kata tt yveoouat todro); on the contrary, under certain circum- 
stances, not to ask for one is rebuked. (Isa. vii. 13.) Zacharias’ re- 
quest for a sign is therefore granted ; but, for his unbelief, he re- 
ceives a sign that i is a punishment. 

Ver. 19.—To accredit himself,'as it were (and to correct the un- 
believing Zacharias), the heavenly messenger makes himself known 
in his high dignity ; he calls himself Gabriel ($y-53, Dan. viii. 16 ; 
ix. 21—+.e., man of God), representing the creative power of God. 
That the angel applies a Hebrew name to himself, ceases to surprise 
us, if we view rightly the meaning of names. A name is nothing 
else than the term which corresponds to the inmost essence of the 
object named. In so far, therefore, as the beings of the spiritual 
world possess definite characters, they have their names ; whether 
those names assume a Hebrew form or any other form of human 
speech, depends on circumstances. Here we have, at the same time, 
an explanation of the fact, that the names of the angelsare not met 
with till the later periods of the Jewish state ; for it would be much 
easier to form a general idea of a world of spiritual beings, than to 
individualize sharply their separate characters, and not till then could 
names be framed to denote such individualities. By the adjunct : 
TapesTiKOs évdrLoyv Tov Oeod, standing in the presence of God, the in- 
dividual that appeared is further associated with a certain class of 
angels. (See more fully in note on Matth. xvii. 10.) The grada-, 
tion of existences everywhere prevailing throughout creation, men 
with perfect consistency conceive as existing also in the world of 
spirits. ‘Hence in the doctrines of Zendavesta, there appear, in like 
manner, degrees among the angels; the seven Amshaspands are 
imagined to be nearest the throne of God.* That there is truth in 
this mode of conceiving the matter is proved by the Scriptures, 
which, long before the Jews had any connexion with the Persians, 
represent angels in the more immediate presence of God, (Isa. vi. 

* Agreeably with this, we find in the Persian constitution, which was intended as a 
copy of the heavenly order, seven princes of the kingdom (or chamberlains), who stood 
first round the king’s throne. (Esther i. 10, 14.) The supposition that the Jews derived 
their doctrines about angels from the Parsees, is discountenanced by the fact, that the 
Hebrews had only four throne-angels, as well as by general reasons. (See note on 


Matth. viii. 28. Compare also Buat. lew talm., p.. 46.) It must be confessed, however, 
that they had the number seven as well as four, (See more fully in note on Rey, iv 5, 6.) 
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1, ff) The descriptions in Dan. vii. 9, ff and Rev. iv. 1, ff, also 
evidently convey the idea of the existences of the spiritual world 
standing at various degrees of distance from God, and of corre- 
sponding grades of dignity. 

Ver, 20.—Zacharias, for his unbelieving language, has inflicted 
upon him the punishment of dumbness ; but, at the same time, the 
period of healing is foretold as an alleviation, and for a sign of the 
promise given, 

(Mj duvduevoc AaAjoa is merely an explanatory clause of ovwrdy 
for kwodc, which term is used, ver. 22. ’Av® ov [Luke xii. 3 ; xix. 
44] answers both to ws non, Deut. xxviii. 47, and to 1¥x->y, Jer. 
Xxii. 9, Ele roy xaupdv attéyr is to be taken “according to the suc- 
cession of the several incidents ;” first the birth of the child must 
take place, and then he would show himself to be the promised one.) 

Ver. 21, 22.—According to the later tradition, the priests 
would seem not to have remained long'at prayer in the temple, in 
order not to excite the fear of some misfortune having happened to 
them in the temple, which, as the officiating priest was regarded 
as the representative of the nation, would have been viewed as a 
national calamity. Hence the continued stay of Zacharias in 
the temple, though not in itself long, was already beginning to ex- 
cite surprise. The observation that they perceived he had seen a 
vision (6rracia == nxya,) does not refer to his silence, but probably to 
his whole appearance, in which violent excitement may have been 
expressed, which, from his coming out of the temple, was immedi- 
ately referred to a spiritual cause. Zacharias confirmed the opinion 
thus expressed, by signs (airo¢ jv dsavetwr adtoic). 

Ver, 23, 24.—After the completion of the week, during which 
the class of the priests to which Zacharias belonged had fulfilled 
their service, he returned to his house, and his. wife became with 
child. During the first. period. of her pregnancy, however, she kept 
herself retired, that all uncertainty might be removed. 

(In the New Testament Ae:toveyia, from Aetroc — Orysooroc, public, 
never means political service ; yet it is used of external service, as 
Phil. u. 80; 2 Cor, ix. 12, The term commonly denotes holy. serv- 
ice, as Heb. ix, 21, and is applied also to purely spiritual relations, 
as Phil. 11. 17, Aectovpyta tie mlatewc.) 

Ver, 25.—The happy mother acknowledges, with gratitude, the 
divine blessing in her pregnancy. According to the Old Testament 
notion, to be without children was a reproach, (Isa. iv. 1; Hos. ix. 
11, 12) ; and in this the prevailing tendency to what is external is 
plainly expressed. The more spiritual character of the New Tes- 
tament, renders temporal blessings entirely subordinate. 

("Or, introducing the direct sentence, often appears in the New 
Testament according to the analogy of the Hebrew 2. [See Exod. iv. 
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25 ; xviii. 15.] xy and-1p2 are often used, like érefdw, in the sense 
of “to direct the countenance to any thing as a token of favour.” 
In the opposite signification—which 7p2 also often has—ére(dw occurs 
in Acts iv. 29.) 


§ 3. ANNuNcrIATION oF THE BirtH or JEesus—Mary’s Visit 
TO ELIZABETH. 


Luke i. 26-56. 


Luke’s record is here more specific as to time and place than 
Matthew’s. We can, therefore, by his help, render Matthew’s 
account: more full and circumstantial. The words “in the sixth 
month,” which refer to verse 24, furnish a datum of some import- 
ance for the age of Jesus in relation to John ; and the observation, 
that the annunciation took place at Nazareth, explains to us 
Matth. ii. 23. Doubtless Mary (or Joseph) had property in Naza~ 
reth as well as in Bethlehem; on which account Nazareth is called, 
in Luke 1. 39, 76Aue abrév, their city. (On Nazareth and Galilee, 
see note on Matth. ii, 22,23. Mvjoteveo0ac — w x, see Deut. xxii. 23.) 

Ver. 28, 29.—The description which follows, of a secret transac- 
tion of the most delicate character, is conceived with a simplicity 
and tenderness, and, at the same time, with a freedom from any un- 
called for intermixture of reflection, which confirm the fact to every 
mind open to truth ; and it is only by force that it can be perverted 
to any impure associations. With a heavenly salutation the mes- 
senger of the higher world introduces himself to the humble, 
child-like Maer ai Kexapitwpévn, hail, thou highly fowoured. 
(Xapit6w, to MAKE pleasant, agreeable, is found in Hphes. i. 6, 
besides in this place. It is in use also among the later authors 
e. g., Libanius.) The expression does not imply any self-produced 
holiness and excellence in Mary, but only her election by grace. 
The Lord had chosen her, even in the line of her ancestors, to be the 
mother of the Saviour. With child-like innocence she dreamed 
not of her high destination, and thought herself not worthy of this 
happiness—the highest that a daughter of Abraham could imagine. 
While, therefore, ceyapitwpévn, highly favoured, applies to her whole 
spiritual state, the subsequent expression, ebAoynuévn ev yuvassiv, 
blessed among women, refers to her special destination ; so that 
éyevjOnc, thou art become, may be supplied.* Mary fell into medi- 
tation on the meaning of this salutation (rotamé¢ denotes as much 
the quantity as the quality, Matth. viii. 27 ; 1 John iii. 1); and on © 

* EdAoyeiv, like 4), has a double sense, according as it is used of the relation of 
superior to inferior, or of inferior to superior. In the former relation it means “to 
bless;” in the latter, “to praise,” “to thank,” which presupposes our having been 
blessed. 
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the appearance of the heavenly messenger (on duerapdxOn, was dis- 
turbed, see note on i. 12), she did not know how to apply it to her- 
self, (On diadoytopoc, dvadoyteoba from Aéyoo = vovc, see note 
on ii. 35.) 

Ver. 30, 31—The further execution of the commission begins 
with a quieting jx) 0303, fear not (see i, 13), and an, assurance of 
the favour of God. The idea of “favour” (ydpi¢ == 44, evpioxery 
ydpiv = yh8xe) involves here the free exercise of divine love, which 
does not appear determined by any thing existing out of or in her. 
It is consequently an expression of the pure choice of grace, which 
leaves the creature no possibility of personal merit. The an- 
nouncement, that Mary was to become a mother, is accompanied, 
as in Matth. i. 21, with the mention of the name which the child 
was to receive. 7 

Ver, 32, 33.—The character of this expected child of God is 
now described by infinitely more exalted traits than was that of 
John above, ch. i. 16, 17.* He comes as vide tyiorov, son of the 
highest (John as dovdcc, servant), and as ruler over the house of 
Jacob, to which John himself belonged. 

(On péyac, great, see note on verse 15; and on vid¢ tpiorov, fur- 
ther remarks in note on i. 35. The term tyxoroc, highest, corre- 
sponds to the Hebrew 142, Gen. xiv. 18. Kadeto6ar, to be called, is 
sometimes used of false, empty speaking ; and then the essence, as 
being something superior, is opposed to it; but, sometimes, of 
being named, in as far as it is a correct denomination of the 
essence ; and in this latter meaning it is (like x>72) synonymous 
with eivaz, to be, but with the accessory idea of being recognized to 
be such. This meaning, which is connected with the use of évopa, 
name, (b¥) is often found; e. g., immediately after in verse 35, 
76; Matth. v. 9,19; and frequently. The former meaning appears 
verse 36, and frequently.) 

With respect to the dominion assured to the promised offspring, 
it is, in the first place, connected. with the person of David. The 
principal passage which establishes this connexion is 2 Sam. vi. 13, 
ff. In its immediate literal sense, it applies to Solomon, who, how- 
ever, is, at the same time, viewed as a type of the true Prince of 
Peace. The passage is so treated even by the prophets (Psalm 
Ixxxix. 4; Isaiah ix. 7; Jer. xxxiii. 15, ff) Next, the dominion of 
the expected King is described as an everlasting one. The indefinite 
phrase el¢ tod¢ aidvac, for ever (UXX. have ei¢ rov aidva in 2 Sam. 
vii. 13, 16) is defined more accurately by ov« gota: rédoc, there shall 
be no end; so that the dominion of Jesus is here described as an 
everlasting, endless one, in its proper sense. This thought leads to 


* See Theremin’s incomparable Sermon on the words, “He shall be great,” in his 
Kreuz Christi, Th. i., Sermon 2. 
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the right view of the limitation here made of the Messiah’s king- 
dom to the house of Jacob. A dominion that extends beyond all 
time, cannot, at the same time, be conceived as limited by political 
boundaries. The special reference to the house of Jacob is to be 
viewed here in the same manner as in Luke i. 16; and, at the same 
time, the people of Israel is regarded (as in Matth. ii. 6) as a type 
of the sanctified portion of mankind brought together in the king- 
dom of the Messiah. (John xi. 52.) 

Ver. 34.-With child-like innocence Mary expresses her doubts 
at this wonderful language ; she does not live in marriage connexion 
with any one (yvdoxw =»3,) and cannot, therefore, be a mother. 
According to the entire form of the answer, it might have proceeded 
from unbelief ; at least the words are not expressive of faith. The 
connexion, however, implies that Mary believed, but wished to 
know how this promise could be accomplished. Believing inquiry, 
directed in a child-like spirit, is therefore not blamed. 

Ver. 35,—In answer to this question, the angel discloses to her, 
that the Son of God, whom she was to bear, would be conceived in 
a pure and chaste manner in her virgin -womb. In words of deep 
import the heavenly messenger declares to her this sublime mystery. 
In the first thought, tvedua dyrov éredeboera éni oe, the Holy Spirit 
shall come upon thee, the rvedpa dyvov, Holy Spirit, is, as in i. 15, 
the divine essence in general, which, in its nature, is holy. As 
the physical generation of Jesus, is here spoken of, we cannot 
refer the creative agency to the Holy Spirit in the narrow sense, 
who, according to the fundamental view of the Trinity, makes 
the world of conscious moral agents the sphere of his agency.* The 
absence of the article favours this view; mveiwa dytov, Holy 
Spirit, has indeed acquired the nature of a proper name, but 
dbvapic vpiorov, power of the highest, could not have been without 
the article, if the third person of the Godhead had been intended. 
In éredAevoetat ent oe, shall come upon thee, there is also, most pro- 
bably, an allusion to the description of the creation of the world 
(Gen, i. 2, where the LXX. translate many, érepépeto érdvw tod 
tdaroc), of which the creation of that miniature world, the first 
man was a copy, which has its antitype in regeneration. (John iu, 
5, 8.) The latter half of the verse explains the former more par- 
ticularly. ‘‘Power of the highest” here corresponds to “ Holy, 
Spirit,” and indicates the correct notion of it as the creative power 
of God. (erty mn, Gen. i. 2.) "Enoxedoer oot, shall overshadow thee, 


* If we were to hold this to refer literally to the third person of the Godhead, it 
would, moreover, follow that the Holy Ghost was the Father of Jesus Christ; a mode 
of speaking very rightly never sanctioned by the Church, since the Holy Ghost does in- 
deed proceed from the Son, but the Son has not his origin from the Spirit. God the 
Father is the Father of Jesus in his divine and human nature. 
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stands as explanatory of éredeioera eri oe, shall come Upon thee. 
"Envoxidsecy, overshadow, does not at all lie the idea of “ pro- 
tecting, screening’ ’ (according to the analogy of the Hebrew 3%»); 
the connexion leads evidently to the idea of generation. It is best, 
therefore, to compare it with the Hebrew 1222 v72s (Ruth in. 9; 
Ezek. xvi. 8) in the signification of spreading out the wings (= 
skirts of a garment), consequently * to surround,” “to overshadow,” 

which is an euphemistic eEPreasioe for ee intercourse, Per- 
haps the term contains also a remote allusion to nen in Gen. i. 2. 
The word gn> is well known to have the meaning “‘ to hover over ;” 

and in Deut. xxxii. 11, it is placed in parallelism with 01222 248. 
The whole thought of the remarkable verse is, therefore, no other 
than this, that Mary, without the intervention of a man, would be- 
come a mother—the pure and chaste power of the creative Divine 
Spirit would be the generator.t Consequently, the appearance of 
the Saviour among mankind is represented as a new, immediate, 
and divine act of creation, and thus the transmission of sinfulness 
from the sinful race to him is excluded. But inasmuch as this act 
of creation did not altogether exclude the substance of human 
nature, in consequence of Mary’s relation to Jesus, the Saviour, 
though free from sinfulness in the principle of life, yet partook 
in common with men of the doOévera rij¢ capxéc, weakness of the 
flesh (2 Cor. xiii. 4.) On this depended his capacity of suffering, 
which again was a necessary condition of his whole work as the 
Saviour.{ In Ais human nature he glorified human nature in gen- 
eral. The fact of the promised offspring being referred for his origin 
to the “ Holy Spirit, ” necessarily shews him to be holy himself, 
and as such he is called Son of God.§ (The words é« cod were pro- 


* The cherubim also spreading their wings over the ark of the covenant, denote the 
active presence of God. Exod. xl. 34; Numb. ix. 18, 22. See also Suicer? Thes., vol. 
i, p. 1175. 

+ The éricxidlery, overshadow, hardly implies creation. Of Christ’s being generated 
Scripture nowhere speaks, and how could the Son, who existed before the world 
(John xvii. 5), be generated? Evidently he could only enter a new form of existence, pass 
ing, viz., from an eternal, absolute, omniscient existence, to the limitations that belong to 
the soul of achild. Having become a human soul, he entered the bosom of a virgin (was 
conceived), and here formed to himself a body. For this the existing material was to be 
prepared and sanctified by that overshadowing of the Holy Ghost, precisely as, Gen. i. 2, 
the elements of chaos were prepared, by the overshadowing of the Holy Ghost, to receive 
the influences of the Word of God.—(E.) 

t If Jesus had come into the world by ordinary generation, he would have shared - 
in the necessitas moriendi, together with general depravity; if he had not been born of a 
human mother, the émpossibilitas moriendi would have belonged to him; accordingly, 
only the narrative presented in the Gospels fulfils all that is required in the idea of a 
Saviour. Being born as a man, the Saviour passed a really human life; but, like that of 
Adam before the fall, with a possibilitas tentationis et mortis, which then, by his victory 
became an impossibilitas. (See further note on Matth. iv. 1, ff) 

§ Son of God, vide Oeod, is here no designation of the eternal, pre-existent Son of 
God, as pre-existent; it designates primarily the assuming of humanity, the man J esus, as 
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bably subjoined to yevvduevoy by the transcribers, to whom the 
thought appeared imperfect ; no tangible reason can be given for 
their having been intentionally omitted.) 

The name Son of God, like Son of the Highest in ver. 82, has 
here undeniably a reference to the human nature of Christ. He is 
called Son of God, because he was born, corporeally, of Mary, from 
the overshadowing of the Holy Spirit. That the same physical 
meaning of the word vldc, son, is to be assumed in ver, 32, is shewn 
partly by the connexion with ver. 31, and partly by David’s being 
denominated rarijoe, father. Passages like Mark xiii. 32 ; Heb. v. 8, 
(in which, however, vidc, stands alone), appear likewise to come 
under this head. Jesus is therefore here called Son of God in the 
same sense as Adam in Luke ii. 88, inasmuch as he received his 
being immediately from God’s hand ;—the first and second Adam 
are parallel in this respect also. Both form a contrast to the sons of 
men, who, as descendants of failen Adam, bear in themselves the 
image of the fallen one (Gen. v. 3.) When, on the contrary, Jesus 
is called 6 vid¢ tod dvOparov, the son of man (with the article, which 
is very rarely omitted, as it is in John v. 27), this name is very 
nearly allied to the physical meaning of the name Son of God, men- 
tioned above. It refers also to the human nature of our Lord, 
but to this nature as conceived in its ddeal character. The 
term has its origin in the Old Testament, which, in several re- 
markable passages (forming the basis of the rabbinical dogma of 
Adam Kadmon), transports the human nature in its ideal into the 
divine essence itself. ‘ (Compare 2 Sam. vii. 19; 1 Chron. xviii. 17; 
Ezek, i. 26; Dan. vii. 13, 10, 16, with 1 Cor. xv. 45, ff) Hence an 
intimate oneness with the Father and the heavenly world is ascribed 
to the son of man (John i. 13), and all power and glory, without 
reference to the humiliation, is ascribed to him (John v. 27 ; Matth. 
xxvi. 64; Acts vii. 55.) Yet, as the apostles never use this name 
of him (out of the Gospels it occurs only in Acts vil. 55, and that 
with a special reference to the bodily appearance of our Lord), and 
Jesus, on the contrary, chiefly uses it when speaking of himself; it 
is probable that he desired in that way to bring himself near to man, 
and intended, at the same time, to set before their eyes the ¢deal of 
human perfection, In recent times, some would allow the name 
“the son of man” to be nothing more than a customary name of the 
Messiah ; but this view is very improbable—for the reason, that 
’ then the people would sometimes have given Jesus that name,” or 


the boon of heaven to the human race. But although Christ is not im form designated 
as the Son of God from his eternal, but from his earthly and phenomenal existence, still, 
as matter of fact (in opposition to Hofmann, Scripture-proof, I. p. 114), the church doc- 
trine is by no means thus done away—that Christ was not a Son of God by Mary, but 
the Son of God from eternity, and became the son of Mary by conception and birth.—_(E.) 

* In the Apocryphal book of Enoch, the name does indeed occur; but undoubtedly 
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a false Messiah would have assumed it. It is probable, that only a 
very few of the enlightened among the people understood the name 
wx 43, son of man, in the true sense of those prophetic passages, 
in “which it embodies the idea of an original man—an deal of 
humanity, The name for the Messiah most usual among the 
people at the time of Jesus, was 6 vide AaBid, the son of David. 
By this name our Lord was commonly addressed by those who im- 
plored his help, and who thus acknowledged his power to help ; and 
the Saviour himself presupposes this name, as so well known and 
familiar, that he argues upon it, and proves thence the superior dig- 
nity of the Messiah. (See Matth. ix. 27; xii. 23; xv. 22; xx. 30, 
31; xxi. 9,15; xxii. 42,45.) That this name became so familiar 
as a designation of the Messiah, is partly because the prophecies of 
the Old Testament declared very fully and distinctly, that the Mes- 
siah was to come of David’s descendants; on which account the 
prophets often use the name of David for that of the Messiah (Isa. 
xi. 1,10; Jer. xxiii. 5; xxxii. 15, 21; Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24; xxxvii. 
24,25; Psalm lxxxix. 4,21); and partly, because David was to the 
Jews the splendid zdeal of a ruler over his people, under whom their 
dominion was most widely extended. The use of this name, there- 
fore, was connected with that range of secular conceptions of the 
Messiah, which was prevalent among the Jews. In order, therefore, : 
not to countenance these, our Lord in speaking of himself, avoided 
the use of that name altogether, and endeavoured rather, by the use 
of the more obscure expression, ‘‘son of man,” to give to the inquiry 
in relation to the character of the Messiah another direction ; for 
although the name was not a familiar one, he might yet assume 
it as understood among the better portion, from those prophetic pas- 
sages in which it occurs. But the phrase vide Ceot, Son of God, is 
commonly used in the New Testament in a sense very different from 
the physical one, in which it occurs in Luke i. 82, 35 ; and then the 
article is wanting. The phrase usually denotes, in a metaphysical 
sense, the eternal existence of Christ, which he has with the father 
—his relation as God to God, as the manifestation of the unseen 
God. In the Old Testament, the name 6 vide rod C808, the Son of 
God, does not occur to express this idea ; for in passages like Psalm 
ii. 7 ;* 2 Sam. vii. 14, the prevailing reference is to earthly forms of 
manifestation, But although the name is wanting (as is the case with 
the idea of the Bacvdeia rob Ocod, kingdom of God), yet the idea itself 
is widely diffused in the Old Testament. It appears as early as 
Genesis (see Steznwender diss. Christus Deus, in V. T. Regiom. 
it is only through Christian influence that the name has been put there. John xii. 34, 
shews that the name was quite strange to the Jews. 

* The words TAN 2 (Psalm ii. 7) do not, as ver. 6 shews, refers to the eternal gen- 


eration of the Son by the Father, but to the appointment of the Son to universal dominion 
in the world. 
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1829, where the passages from the historical books are collected), 
and often subsequently in the prophetic writings, Isa. ix. 6,7; xi. 1, 
2; Micah vy. 1; Jer. xxiii. 6; xxxiii. 16, and often. In the Apo- 
erypha, see Wisdom vii. 25, ff. ; viii. 3; Sirach xxiv. 4, ff. In the 
formation of the name “Son of God,” passages like Psalm ii, 
7, probably exercised important influence at a later period, since 
the different relations in which the phrase might be employed, 
were not sufficiently discriminated. Moreover, we find it in many 
passages in the New Testament ; and, indeed, while Jesus himself 
prefers to call himself “son of man,” the apostles, for the most 
part, use the name “Son of God.” The Saviour, as son of man, , 
brings himself near to men. Men, elevate him, as Son of God, 
above themselves. Yet our Lord (in John’s Gospel) often calls 
himself Son of God, or Son, with a pregnant meaning, But that 
the name Son of God, was merely a name for the Messiah com- 
mon among the Jews, and without a deeper meaning—they will 
hardly be convinced, who consider, first, that the ordinary popu- 
lar opinion among the Jews regarded the Messiah as merely a dis- 
tinguished man, who, on account of his excellencies, was chosen by 
God kar’ éxdoyjy, for the office. (Justin Martyr dial. c. Tryph., p. 
266, sq.) According to this view, names, such as Xovotdc, BactAede 
TOV ‘lovdaiwr, vide Tot AaBisd, Christ, King of the Jews, son of David, 
and others would be more readily suggested. Again, if the name 
had been so familiar, there would not have been such astonishment 
at Jesus so calling himself. (John v. 18, ff. ; x. 33, ff.) Lastly, too, 
we never find any false Messiah calling himself ‘‘ Son of God.” The 
passages John x. 33, ff. ; xix. 7, ff, rather shew that the people re- 
garded it as presumption even on the part of the Messiah. The 
only pone support to this low view of the phrase is, that vldc¢ 
tov Gcot, Son of God, is found in some few places in the Gospels, 
joined to Xevoréc, Christ ; but, on closer inspection, it is plain that 
no one of them warrants the conclusion that, at the time of Christ, 
this name was in common use, as synonymous with that of the 
Messiah ; and that, therefore, the same ideas were attached to it 
which were usually associated withthe name of the Messiah. With 
respect to the passages in which Son of God is joined with Christ, 
we should jirst distinguish carefully between those in which Christ 
precedes, and those in which it follows. In the former (¢. ¢., 
Matth. xvi. 16; John vk 69 [according to the Textus Receptus, 
Griesbach reads 6 dyto¢ tod Ocot| ; xi. 27 ; xx. 31), the phrase “ Son 
of God” contains only the more precise determination of the idea of 
the Christ. The disciples thought Jesus to be the Christ immedi- 
ately after they united themselves to him (John i. 41) ; but it was 
not till after prolonged intercourse that the idea of the Son of God, 
who had appeared in Christ, was unfolded to them, through the 
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revelation of the Father. (Matth. xvi. 16.) Again, when the High 
Priest asks (Matth. xxvi. 63; Mark xiv. 61) whether he is the 
Christ, the Son of God, this question had reference, not to the con- 
ceptions prevalent among the people, but to what Christ aftirmed 
of himself; and because of these declarations the people cried out, 
“Tf thou be the Son of God, come down from the cross,” Matth. 
xxvii. 40. The words of the centurion (Matth. xxvii. 54; and the 
parallel passages) refer to the heathen mythology. We grant indeed 
an apparent difference in the case of those passages, in which Son of 
God stands first, which, however, are very few, as John i. 50 ; ix. 35, 
compared with ix. 17. But that, even from these passages, it can 
not be concluded that Son of God was only a common name for 
the Messiah, is shown in the particular exposition of them in their 
connexion. (See Commentary on those places.) Thus there re- 
main only the passages, Matth. iv. 3, 6; vii. 29, and the parallel 
passages in which Jesus is addressed as Son of God, as in other cases 
he is called son of David. But these passages occur only in the 
history of the temptation, or in reference to demoniacs; we may 
therefore with the utmost probability infer from them that only 
the superhuman demonaical power recognized Jesus in his divine 
nature and dignity. We must, therefore, say, that vide tod Geod, 
Son of God, does, indeed designate the Messiah ;* but so far 
only as he was born of the essence of the Father; that, therefore, 
whoever so called him, either acknowledged him as such, or blamed 
_ him for declaring himself to be such. Lastly, with respect to the 
relation of the name Son of God, in as far as it is applied to 
Christ, and the same name as applicable to man, we have to 
observe, that viot Ocov, sons ef God, or réxva Ocod,+ children of 
God, are used in a twofold reference, corresponding to the two 
meanings, which belong to the phrase, as applied to the Saviour. 
On the one hand, it has reference to the physical existence of 
men. ‘They are called sons of God, inasmuch as God (indirect- 
ly) is their Creator. This meaning, however, is very rare; but 


* On this construction Schletermacher’s opinion, too, is set aside, who says in the 
Glaubenslehre, Th. ii., 8.707: “Son of God” denotes probably not the divine nature alone 
but the whole Christ, in his divine and human nature. Passages, such as 1 John i. 7 oe 
tainly shew that the physical and metaphysical meanings were conjoined, as, instead: the 
Scriptures in general are far from any Nestorian separation of the natures. Still Bos of 
God denotes the whole Christ, inasmuch as he was born from eternity of the essence of 
the Father, Son of Man, on the other hand, denotes the whole Christ, inasmuch as he 
represents the édeal of humanity. 

+ Téxvov is not used of the person of Christ, though raic is, (Matth. xii. 18; Acts iii, 
13, 26; iv. 27, 30.) This term does not, however, so much correspond to viéc, as to the 
Hebrew nim ty, which is so often applied to the Messiah, especially in the second part 
of the book of Isaiah. (See note on Acts iii. 13.) Téxvoy could not be used of Christ, for 
this reason, that the notion of something undeveloped predominates in the word while 
vlog denotes what has manly force and energy. ‘ 
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Ephes. iii, 15, John xi. 52, and Mal. ii. 10, come under this head. 
Otherwise, even in passages of the Old Testament, as Isa. ]xiii. 16, 
Deut. xiv. 1, the reference to salvation predominates. In the latter 
sense it appears also in very many passages of the New Testament 
(1 John iii. 1,2; v.2; Rom. viii. 14, 16,17; ix. 8; Gal. iii. 26, 
etc.), and denotes the regeneration which, as a new act of creation, 
restores to the condition of children those who were estranged from 
God by sin. This reference corresponds to the deeper signification 
of the name “Son of God,” as applied to the Saviour. In regenera- 
tion there is the likeness of his eternal generation from the essence 
of the Father ; and in reference to the spiritual children of the one 
Father, our Lord calls himself also the first-born among many 
brethren. (Rom. viii. 29; Heb. ii. 11.) He who from eternity was 
Son of God, lived as Son of Man on earth in time, in order to raise 
the children of men from earth to heaven, that, as children of God, 
they might be like him, and become partakers of the divine nature. 
(2 Peter i. 4; 1 John iti. 2.) 

_ Ver. 36-38.—Mary, too, receivesa sign (onyeiov, nix), like Zach- 
arias (i. 20) ; but it is a favourable one. As what had happened to 
Elisabeth is here made known to Mary from above, so also what had 
happened to Mary was made known to Elisabeth (ver. 41). Such 
dispensations were necessary under such extraordinary circumstances; 
and, just for that reason, we may assume similar facts for the solu- 
tion of difficulties in those instances where they are not expressly 
noticed. (See note on Luke ii. 39.) The address concludes with 
the general truth, that the Divine Omnipotence accomplishes its 
plans notwithstanding all apparent impossibilities. 'The words are 
from Gen. xvill. 14, where they are used of Sarah in similar cireum- 
stances. The truth thus expressed, in its widest generality, should 
also be conceived as so far limited, that every thing true (é7jva—= 
"27) is also capable of expression ; for what is contradictory is, as 
such, not a pia, word, thing, and, consequently, impossible with 
God, precisely because he is God. Mary, believing with childlike 
humility, submits herself to God ; she acquiesces in her destination 
for the fulfilment of the divine purposes. The birth of the Saviour 
became thus an act of her faith also. Mary’s faith repaired Tve’s 
unbelief. (In ver. 36, for the common reading yjoa, which form 
stands for yjeai, and that again for y7jeats, from nominative yijoeac, 
Griesbach reads yhoss for ynoei, from yfooc. [See Winer’s Gram- 
mar of the New Testament, translated by Agnew and Ebbeke, p. 
59.]—Ver. 37. The expression odx—néy pijya is a pure Hebraism ; 
it corresponds with 727->2 xd.) 

Ver. 39.—In consequence of the suggestion of the angel, (verse 
36), Mary visits Elisabeth, to whom, as a relative, she was, proba~ 
bly, already known. Zacharias’ place of abode, which was left un- 
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determined in verse 23, is now stated more precisely. He lived in 
the hill country of Judah (dperr4 scil. yope), in a Levitical city 
called Juda, more correctly spelt "lova or "Iodr7a. In the Old Tes- 
tament it is called su (Josh. xv. 55; xxi. 16), for which the LXX. 
write ‘Irdy in the first passage. The reading “Iovdaiac is at all 
events a correction ; if we retain the form "loéda, the name of the 
city must be supplied. In that case, Josh. xxi, 11 affords an appro- 
priate parallel, where it is said of Hebron, XeGpav év 74) Oper “Iovda. 
(Mera orovdijc corresponds with the more common expression orovdaiwe, 
It is found in the LXX. also, Exod. xi. M ; Ezra iv. 23 ; Dan, 
vi. 19.) 

Ver. 40, 41.-The narrative evidently implies that there was no 
previous communication between the two women about what had 
happened. As Mary knew nothing of the circumstances of Elisa- 
beth before she was informed by the angel (verse 36), so Hlisabeth 
also was ignorant of Mary’s fortunes. Both were led and taught 
by the Spirit. Nor was there time for such communications, accord- 
ing to the dates given us. As Mary received the visit. of the angel 
in the sixth: month of Elisabeth’s pregnancy (verse 26, 36), and 
stayed three months with her (verse 56), she must have repaired to 
Elisabeth immediately after the annunciation. Joseph was then, 
undoubtedly, altogether ignorant of the circumstances, and did not 
become acquainted with them till Mary was advanced in pregnancy. 
(See more fully on this point in note on Luke ii. 39.) Being es- 
poused, she might, therefore, without exciting attention, spend some 
months with a distant relative, by permission of her intended hus- 
band. ‘The sacred emotions of soul experienced by the mother, are 
shared by the child yet unborn, and the Spirit from above filled the 
happy mother, who saw the most ardent hope of her soul realized. 
Like Hannah, the mother of Samuel, she, doubtless, often devoted 
her earnestly-desired child to God. (1Sam. i. 11.) Respecting the 
mvedpa dytov, see note on i. 15, 

(SKiptéw = kwveioOy is used particularly of the leaping motion, 
to which joy incites. The LXX. translate Mal. iv. 2: oxiprijoete d¢ 
pooyapia. In Gen. xxv. 22, it is used also of the motions of chil- 
dren in the womb.) 

Ver, 42, 43.—Hlisabeth, as the elder, here blesses Mary and her 
child (xapro¢ Kovdiac == wa 2), as afterwards John the Baptist, 
though the inferior, had to baptize our Lord. Elisabeth, though she 
blesses, still makes herself inferior to Mary, when she says, nal 160ev 
jor TobTO KT. A,* and whence is this ? ete. (Kai in questions, is em- 
phatic ; see Mark x. 26.) Elisabeth’s words, 4 utp Tob Kuptov pov, 

* The words iva £44, involve the idea of some previous instigation or command, 
and might be paraphrased, ‘‘ Who arranged that the mother of my Lord must come to 
me?” She regards it as a fresh proof of the favour of her God. 
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the mother of my Lord, are very remarkable. Turn them as we 
may, it cannot appear appropriate to call an unborn child ‘épzoc,* 
lord, except upon the supposition, that Elisabeth, by the illumina- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, like the ancient prophets, recognized the 
divine nature of the Messiah, as the mother of whom she greeted 
Mary. ‘The passage is therefore parallel with verse 17, where, in 
the address of the angel, the same idea of the incarnation of God 
in the Messiah was hinted at, and kdpzoc, lord, is ete ne 
lent to the Hebrew 2+ or min. 4, 

Ver. 44, 45. —Elisabeth’s language passes, towards the close, 
into the third person, She speaks in prayer of Mary, and ertole 
her faith. By the Holy Spirit, she probably recognized this as the 
fundamental disposition of Mary’s heart, and as the condition of her 
happiness. The tedeiwocc, fulfilment, hee reference to the fulfilment 
of all that had been promised of her son in verses 32, 33. But with 
respect to the nature of her fazth, it is clear, that oes word does not 
here mean faith in any doctrinal proposition, but describes only the 
spirit of submission to the divine will, in which Mary was found at 
the announcement of the heavenly message. Faith is susceptibility 
to the operations of divine grace and their reception into the heart. 
(See further remarks in note on Matth, viii. 2.) 

Ver. 46, 47.—If we imagine Mary as living in intimate communion 
with the Sacred Scriptures, whose promises ‘had doubtless often 
affected her soul, and drawn forth the wish, that God would at last 
help his people, and send the Saviour, and even that she might be- 
come the blessed mother of the Messiah, there is then nothing sur- 
prising in the expression of enthusiastic joy which follows. Under 
the consciousness of having become partaker of the highest happi- 
ness, she gave thanks for the mercy she had experienced, and for 
the fulfilment of God’s promises, which she viewed as already 
performed ; expressing her thanks with prophetic intuition, and in 
words of Scripture familiar to her, particularly after the pattern of 
Hannah’s song of praise, uttered under similar circumstances, (1 
Sam. ii. 1-10.) Thus viewed, these poetical effusions lose all that 


* Dr. Paulus is of opinion, that xdpzoc, lord, stands simply for BaoiAedic, king; and 
that Elisabeth merely expresses her faith that Mary will give birth to the Messiah. But 
as not even Augustus and Tiberius ventured to use the name xvptoc of themselves, it is plain 
that this mode of designating kings was then very uncommon: Least of all, then, can 
it be believed, that pious is who called God alone ‘‘the Lord,” should have so ap- 
plied the term. Certainly, if we do not regard these accounts of the history of the 
childhood of Jesus as family documents, the hypothesis is feasible, that, from a later and 
more matured conviction of the dignity of Jesus, such an expression was put into 
Elisabeth’s mouth. But her divine illumination is sufficient evidence of her knowledge. 

+ [It is scarcely necessary to point out the defective view of faith expressed in the 
text. Itdoes not agree with the definition in Heb. xi. 1, nor with the Calvinistic view 
of the nature of faith. Faith necessarily implies truth or facts as its object, and what: 
ever élse ig included, this reference cannot be excluded.]—Tr. 
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strangeness which at first sight appears to attach to them. Even 
Schleiermacher made use of them to support the opinion, that the 
history of the childhood of Jesus had been cast into a mythical 
form. Were the poetical effusions independent poems, they 
would be calculated to awaken some suspicion; but as they are 
merely reminiscences from the Old Testament, which we must 
suppose to have been quite familiar to the parties concerned, their 
introduction here is no way inconceivable or even inappropriate. 
The following song of praise (verses 46-55) is usually called Mag- 
nificat, from. the first word in the Vulgate; we have an excellent 
practical exposition of it by Luther. (Meyastvw==br3n, Acts x. 
46; xix. 17; Phil.i. 20.) The combination of rveipa, spirit, and poy, 
soul, the distinction between which will be found at length in note 
on 1 Thess. v. 23, denotes the whole internal beg ; the powers of 
the soul, both high and low, were moved with joy. (See Psalm 
citi. 1, 22 and »ap2.) In én? Oe6 76 owrijpl jrov, in God my Saviour, 
the reference to an external salvation should not be altogether ex- 
cluded (see verse 52); doubtless Mary looked forward to the 
exaltation of David’s family. But the deep religious fervor ex- 
pressed in the song, does not leave us at liberty to regard this 
reference as predominant, or to conceive of it at all under a coarse 
and sensual aspect, particularly as we must certainly suppose 
Mary to have been illuminated by the Holy Spirit, agreeably to 
verse 41. The entire fulness of blessings, consummated by the 
appearance of the Messiah, lay spread out before her, and she ap- 
plied the general salvation (spiritual as well as external) to herself 
also. God was in Christ her Saviour also; and as she was now 
about to give birth to the Son of Man, so she was afterwards to re- 
ceive the Son of God also into her heart. (See note on Luke ii. 35.) 

Ver. 48-50.— With our spiritual conception of the passage, the 
mention of the humiliation does not refer primarily to Mary’s 
outward political lowliness, since she was of David’s family ; it is 
rather the expression of conscious inward poverty, which could. 
discover ng pre-eminence in herself, because of which such hap- 
piness shotild have fallen to her lot. (Tarrevvég = 23, j4>ay [see note 
on Matth. xi. 29], is closely related to nrwyéc, Matth. v. 3.) We 
ought not, however, entirely to exclude a reference to what is ex- 
ternal ; as a result of the mercy of God bestowed upon her, Mary 
probably pictured external splendour to hergtlf. But those who 
have found in this fact a key to the Saviour’s training, and show what 
Messianic hopes he imbibed with his mother’s milk, in fact but 
enhance his glory in giving to the doctrine of the Messiah a character 
so completely spiritual.* But again it is no false notion that 


* [The views referred to above may not be familiar to some English readers. It has 
been the great aim of the schools of theology opposed to the Gospel truth, to account for 
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the Messiah was to exercise a mighty influence on the outward 
affairs of this world. The error in the popular conception con- 
sisted in their desire for the external without the internal. If 
the people of Israel had been brought to a thorough change of 
heart, they would have acquired a powerful influence externally 
also. ‘Though Mary, therefore, as she was not sinless, may, for sin- 
gle moments have been tempted by vanity, yet her views of the 
Messiah were entirely Scriptural. The Old Testament, as well as 
the New, deduces from the Messiah’s sway over the spiritual world, 
the entire transformation of the external also. Christ is the king 
of all kings ; the highest earthly power is made his footstool. In 
the first instance, Mary brings into notice only the idea of the after- 
glory which would be her portion as the mother of the Messiah—a 
prediction which has been fulfilled in.a more extensive sense than 
she could have wished. (Teved— is, generation, those who are 
living contemporaneously ; doa: yeveat; the whole succession of 
future generations.) In the light of the Spirit she duly estimated 
the importance of the Messiah’s birth for all times and circum- 
stances. (Meyadeia —= nibn, a8 in Psalm Ixxi.. 19; 6 dvvatig = 
“ia3.) From the specific reference to herseif, her language, in the 
last words from verse 49, nat dyrov 76 Svoua adtod, and holy is his 
name, becomes more general; but the succeeding thoughts are 
still to be conceived as specially applicable to the present case. 
(DoBovyevot tov Oedy, believers, in opposition to the unbelieving 
world, are the constant objects of his care, notwithstanding all ap- 
pearance to the contrary. “Ovoya, name, as the designation of the 
essential character in general, is more accurately defined by the 
special term éeo¢, mercy.) 

Ver. 51, 52.— With God’s grace in blessing the humble (tavetvot,= 
poBovwevor—whence the choice of the term mercy, éAcoc), is contrasted 
his rigeur in the punishment of the proud, imepjpavor. Mary, in the 
Spirit, views both—the blessing for the humble as well as the curse 
for the proud—as connected with the birth of the Messiah. The 
words xabaipeiv duvaotac dd Opévav, to cast down potentates from 
their thrones, compared with ver. 32, 838, render it not improbable 
that Mary contemplated external dominion also for her son. Like 
the prophets, she connected, in. perspective, the future manifesta- 
tion of the kingdom of Christ with its first appearance. But though 
she did conceive of ai external dominion of Christ, an idea which 


the extraordinary character of Jesus on merely human grounds. One of these explana- 
tions is alluded to above. Jesus Christ is supposed to have been trained by a mother 
full of ardent hopes and aspiring ambition to conceive of himself as the Messiah. But, 
as our author observes, the explanation, so far from accounting for the most extraordi- 
nary parts of the Saviour’s character—the spiritual views of his kingdom—renders these 
more inexplicable.]—Tr. 
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has a true foundation in the Bible (see note on Matth. xxiv.), still 
her conception of ‘it was doubtless different from the coarse material 
views of the great mass of the Jewish people. (With respect to the 
phrase irepipavor dtavoia xapdiac—Kapdia, heart, in the biblical an- 
thropology, is the seat of life, and of the most general and imme- 
diate manifestations of life, and therefore of sensation, and ‘of 
thoughts and wishes influenced by sensation ; while orAdyyva, bowels, 
denotes pure sympathetic emotion. Hence we can explain the’ fre- 
quent combination of dcdvoa, thought, and its synonyms Aoyzoud¢ 
diaroytousc, vonua, Ovavénua, érévoca, with xapdia, heart. This does 
not imply that the dvdvo.a, thoughts, are actions of the heart—they 
are rather actions of the vot¢ or Adyoc, mind or reason—but that the 
incitement to these actions of the mind proceeds from the heart, 
See the fuller remarks.in note on Luke ii. 35 ; Matth. ix. 3.) 

Ver, 53-55.—A kindred thought is expressed in several similar 
figures ; poverty and hunger, wealth and fulness, are kindred ideas. 
The satisfying of longing desires—the repelling of self-satisfied cu- 
riosity after divine things, are both included in the notion of the 
Messiah. Nowhere does Mary betray any thing false in her views 
of the Messiah ; for the relation which, at the close, she represents 
his manifestation to bear to Israel and the predictions of its prophets, 
is to be explained agreeably to i.16. (‘AvtiAauBdvecbar = BonOetv ; 
see Acts xx. 85; Sirach ii. 6. Israel is viewed as maic Ocot, a child 
of God, agreeably to Exod. iv. 22, if raic, child, does not here stand 
equivalent to tax, servant. “Ewe aldvoc,* forever, is not to be con- 
nected with prycOijva, to remember, but with onépua, seed, to inti- 
mate that the blessing of the Messiah would have a future influence 
on the whole human race in its nobler members, which the seed of 
Abraham represents. The datives are to be viewed as dativi com- 
modi. The construction prnobijvae tivd¢ tit ig classical.) 

Ver 56.—After three months Mary returned ; as she was pro- 
bably unmarried at the time of her journey (see note on Luke ii. 39), 
the expression olxoc abrij¢, her house, leads us to suppose that she 
resided at Nazareth, 


§ 4. Jony’s BirtH anp Crrcumcision—Propuncizs or ZACHA- 
RIAS CONCERNING Him anp Curist. 


(Luke i. 57-80.) 


Ver. 57-59.—Shortly after Mary’s departure to Nazareth, Hlisa- 
beth gave birth to the promised son,} who, according to very ancient 
usage, was named at the time of circumcision. (Gen. xxi. 3, 4.) 

* Some editions read ele rov aiéve.—Tr. 
{ The ancient Alexandrian church celebrated John the Baptist’s birthday on the 23d 
April (28th Pharmouti.) Subsequently, the Greek church, as well as the Latin, devoted 
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This took place, agreeably to the Mosaic law, on the eighth day. 
(Lev. xii, 3.) The happy mother’s joy over this son of her old age 
was shared by her neighbours. (Meyadbver éAeoc = 19h ban, Gen. 
xix: 19.) 

Ver. 60-62.—According to the wish of those present at the. cir- 
cumcision, a family name was to be given to the child; but the 
mother (from the command, ver. 13) insisted on his being named 
John. In this dilemma they apply to the father to decide. The 
word évvevery, beckon, does not warrant us in supposing him deaf; 
in the first place, the expression does not actually exclude accom- 
panying words, and then again we easily get into the habit of treat- 
ing dumb people as if they were deaf. (’Aroxptvecdar = ny, means 
not merely giving a reply to a, previous question, but beginning to 
speak in general—a use of the word well-known, and of frequent oc- 
currence in the Gospels. In ver. 61, instead of év 77 ovyyeveia, Codd, 
A.B.C.L. read é« rijg ovyyeveiac, which Lachmann has rightly pre- 
ferred. In the question 16 ri dv OéA01 k. rT. 2., the 76 stands as con- 
necting with the verb the whole clause which contains the question. 
It is used similarly in Mark ix. 23.) 

Ver. 63-65.—The father decides for the mother (ver. 60), and 
writes down the name John. (Aéyevy, in connexion with ypddev, has 
only the general meaning, “to declare,” “to make known one’s 
mind,’ as in Luke i. 4, and in the oft-recurring phrase, Aéyes 4 
ypapy. Isvanidtov = ypapparidror, a little writing tablet. 

Agreeably to the prediction (ver. 20), the punishment of unbe- 
lief inflicted on Zacharias was removed after the birth of the child. 
He speaks, and immediately. makes use of his tongue to proclaim 
the praises of God, who had so glorified himself in the fulfilment of 
his promises. (As dveiy6n did not seem to agree well with yAéooa, 
some Codd, of inferior value have added éA06@7, dvnp9pé6n, which may 
properly enough be supplied.) As the sense of a higher superin- 
tendence in these events forced itself upon those present, they were 
seized with the holy awe, seen in those who fear God, when divine 
influence comes perceptibly near them. (See note on Luke i. 12.) 
What had happened in the family was spread by report through the 
whole neighbourhood. It was confined, however, to the hill country 
(dpe i. 39), without reaching Jerusalem, the theocratic centre. 
Undreamed of by the,Pharisees and scribes, the mightiest events of 
the kingdom of God were preparing among the simple-minded. 
(AiaAareioba, to be talked or spoken of up and down, Luke vi. 11. 
‘Pia = tpdyya, after the analogy of the Hebrew “32, see Luke i. 37.) 
He who does not agree with Schleiermacher, in regarding this nar- 


the 24th June to that purpose, evidently from the datum supplied by the Bible, that 
Elisabeth was with child six months earlier than Mary. They reckoned six months 
backward from the 25th December. 
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rative as “a charming little invention by a Christian of the refined 
Judaizing school,” will have no hesitation in taking the fact of the 
healing of Zacharias, as well as his dumbness, and the angelic ap- 
pearances, as historically true. In the light of Scripture we see that 
all physical phenomena subserve moral and spiritual development ; 
and, if this event be thus viewed as discipline for Zacharias, any ob- 
jection to its historical character must arise from a false view of the 
fundamental relation in which God stands to the world. If we do 
not conceive of God as an extra-mundane being, who leaves the phe- 
nomena of nature to roll on according to laws left to themselves, 
but as sustaining the world by his breath, and as the inherent cause 
of all physical phenomena, then the miracle lies not in the single 
external fact (which always has its connexion in laws higher or lower, 
known or unknown ; for the Spirit of God itself is the law), but in 
the harmonious agreement of the individual phenomenon with the 
highest interests of the whole. Without this agreement the miracle 
would be on a level with a magical trick. (See more fully on this 
subject the note on Matth. viii. 1.) The supposition, that we have 
here not a fact, but a myth (apart from the general reasons already 
mentioned, which forbid the supposition of myths in the sacred 
Scriptures at all), is further discountenanced by the circumstance, 
that such a fabrication as the infliction of .dumbness for a punish- 
ment, is most improbable, since it is altogether destitute of analogy.* 
There is surely in the whole transaction no internal contradiction 
which forms an argument against its historical character. It is only 
the dogmatic prejudice of a school that boasts its: freedom from 
prejudice, which in order to get rid of the miracle, declares the whole 
account mythical ! 

Ver. 66.—A passing reference is made to the impression pro- 
duced in the neighbourhood by these events in the family of Zach- 
arias. In this way, expectations of the importance of the infant 
were excited, which his progress fully justified. 

(Xeip cvpiov = nin 2, the hand of the Lord. The hand, as the 
most general organ of action, is here viewed in the light of protect- 
ing and blessing. That this hand of the Lord was with the child in 
his growth, is mentioned by anticipation, in order to intimate that 
Tmen’s expectations were realized. The phrase ti0évae év rf Kagoia, 
lay up in the heart = bw, with the prepositions +», ty, a, with, od 
includes, not merely retaining in the memory, but also turning over 
and considering the matter with interest.) 

Ver, 67.—There is not, properly speaking, any break here, as 


* Strauss does not hesitate, notwithstanding this decisive point, to hold to his opinion, 
even in the second edition of his work (B. i., S..141), though the production of analogies 
is the only means which he has in order to give the semblance of support to his arbitrary 
views. 
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ver. 66 only anticipates certain thoughts. The following prophetic 
words of Zacharias are rather in immediate connexion with ver. 64, 
(On rvedpa éyov, see note on ver. 15, 41.) It is only to such an 
elevated moment, in which heavenly power strengthened Zacharias, 
bodily and spiritually, and raised: him above himself, that the follow- 
ing words are suited, in which he speaks prophetically of his son’s 
relation to the Messiah, and. of the fulfilment of all the hopes which 
the seers of the Old Testament had excited. Zacharias begins with 
the main subject (ver. 68-75), and then places John (ver. 76-79) as 
exercising a preparatory influence, in his proper relation to our 
Lord, ine whom all the promises of the prophets are fulfilled, 
Although here, too, the work of the Messiah is referred immediately 
to the people of Israel, and the whole aeEreceniaiton bears a national 
colouring, 2 is yet fees from any alloy of error ; for which reason 
those special references, as they are based on a a moral concep- 
tion of the Messiah’s kingdom (ver. 74, 75), admit the same 
general application, which we have already vindicated above (ver. 
16, 54.) The language finally is so strongly tinctured with He- 
braisms, that it may be re-translated, word for word, into Hebrew 
-—a circumstance, which, as already hinted, makes it’ extremely 
probable that we have here presented to us family memoirs, which 
Luke adopted as he found them. As such, these precious narratives 
have a double value, because they throw light on the circle of ideas 
in which John grew up ; and there is no difficulty whatever in sup- 
posing that he was made familiar with these by conversation and pos- 
itive instruction, as it is only in the case of the Saviour that we are 
compelled to suppose an absolutely free development from within. 
Ver. 68, 69.—In true prophetic inspiration Zacharias contem- 
plates, as completed, the work of salvation, which appeared now in 
its germ, in the birth of the forerunner of the Messiah (for which rea- 
son the Aorists are not to be confounded with the Futures).* His 
unbelief (ver. 20) appears, therefore, here transmuted into the 
most assured faith, which enabled him to behold unseen things as 
visibly present. (On 6 Qed¢ Tot "IopaiA, the God of Israel, see note 
on ver. 16. It expresses only the genuine limitations of Scripture, 
such as were recognized by the Saviour and the Apostles. The 
relation of the Israelites to the Lord was different from that of all 
other nations.) In the birth of his son—whom Zacharias, how- 
ever, views only in connexion with the appearance of Christ—he 
gees a rich visitation of God’s favour, after long waiting on the part 
of the pious. (EnvoxérreoOa is used quite like 7p2 in the Old Tes- 


* This description ill accords with the supposition that the Gospels were fabricated in 
the second century, and falsely ascribed to the apostles; for at that time the Church had 
acquired so little external splendour, that no one could have been prompted to such de- 
scriptions by its condition. 
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tament, which denotes a visitation for punishment, as well as for de- 
liverance [here of course the latter]. Avtpwors, redemption —ns, see 
more fully on the idea in note on Matth. xx. 28.—Ver. 75 plainly for- 
bids our thinking of political deliverance merely ; but that Zacharias 
connected external blessings with the appearance of the Messiah, is 
more than probable, and, regarding the work of the Messiah as com- 
pleted, not erroneously.) In sending the Messiah, divine grace was 
revealed as both saving and defending. (Képa¢ owrnpiac, horn of 
salvation = 2x67 2p, Psalm xviii. 8, is used here with reference to 
passages like Psalm cxxxii. 17, where we read of the “ horn of David.” 
The point of comparison in the figure is the power, which is here 
conceived as protecting the godly, and punishing enemies.) 

Ver. 70.—The whole matter is at once connected with the hal- 
lowed company of ancient seers, who had predicted the general fact 
(the redemption of the people), as well as the special one, that a 
descendant of David should accomplish it. (Kaw éAddnoe sc. 6 
Geéc, as God spake, etc., is to be referred to the whole previous sen- 
tence.) The prophets are conceived as stretching in a continuous 
succession through the history of the people of Israel, and-of our en- 
tire race. The result of their prophecies appeared at last realized. 
(Ar’ aidvos, éx tod aidvoc, and similar forms of. expression, are 
used with an indefiniteness which must be more precisely deter- 
mined by the context. They always require, however, that the 
subject spoken of should be carried back to the beginning of the 
period [aidv] to which it naturally belongs. [See Luke i. 2, dz’ 
doxiic.] Here the context indicates a reference of dm’ aidvoc to 
the origin of the Jewish nation—that is, to Abraham [ver. 73], 
unless it is preferable to go back to the beginning of the human 
race itself, since the earliest advocates of righteousness and of the 
fear of God are conceived as prophets. [2 Peter ii. 5; Jude, ver. 
14.] See more fully on aidy in note on Matth. xii. 31.) 

Ver. T1.—After the intermediate thought, the idea of the salva- 
tion is again taken up from ver. 69, and is viewed, first of all, as de- 
liverance from enemies (éyOpo0l, pecotuevor). In these words the po- 
litical view of the Messiah’s influence appears to come out most 
definitely, and assuredly it is here not to be altogether rejected. 
Here, as in ver. 47, there combined itself with Zacharias’ view of the 
appearance of the Messiah, the contemplation of his completed work, 
in which the outward corresponds to the inward, as will be the case 
in the kingdom of God. But that very glance at the distant future, 
shows that the idea of enemies is to be taken in a deeper sense, reS 
includes all whose life was under the influence of hostile principles, 
Then, too, this salvation is only one aspect of the Messiah’s work ; 
it has its completion in the serving in holiness and righteousness, 
Aargederv év dovdryte kal diratoobvy (ver. T4), and thus also the owrnpia 
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é& éxb0dv, salvation from enemies, acquires a deeper meaning, since 
the mere freeing from the dominion of the Romans would fail to 
confer any true holiness and righteousness. 

Ver. 72, 73.—The construction proceeds entirely after the He- 
brew mode (the infinitives vovffoat, prqoOjvat, are put for the common 
form ei¢ +d rotjjoat — “oh nivyd, see Winer’s Grammar of New 
Testament Idioms, p. 256) ; rovijoas #Aeoc, to perform mercy, ete., is 
evidently not added as something different from the owrnpia (ver. 
T1) ; but merely unfolds it. In the words: rocfoa éheo¢ k. T. A., it 
is not the present that is spoken of, but the past.. By the present 
salvation, mercy was to be shewn also to the fathers in the past. 
(TMovety ‘agar peta comrenpanids with the: Hebrew: by tem ne» “to 
be gracious to any one’—“ to shew favour.” Gen. xxiv. 14.) This 
thought is peculiarly calculated to bring out the spirituality and 
depth of view expressed in Zacharias’ conceptions of the Messiah. 
The work of the Messiah is viewed as a saving one to the whole body 
of their forefathers, since in him first they all really received salva- 
tion and forgiveness, which they had believed in up to the time of 
his manifestation. The deliverance from enemies appears here to be 
such as confers benefits on the dead also; and this shews clearly 
enough, that the enmity*—-salvation from which is celebrated—is to 
be viewed as essentially deeper in its character. (The reference to 
the covenant and oath sworn to Abraham is put, as a part only, for 
the whole of the revelations and promises. of God to the forefathers. 
The idea of the divine oath [épxoc] implies something inviolable, 
and consequently, now fulfilled by the faithful God. It is best to 
construe éexov also with prnoOijvac [see Is. Ixiii. 7; Wisd. of Sol. 
Xvill. 22], so that it stands parallel with dvabjnn¢.) 

Ver. 74, 75.—Zacharias, resuming the idea of the cwrnpiain the 
words : é& yelpd¢ Tv éyOpdv qudv prabévtac, being delivered from the 
hand of our enemies, now adds a second thought, expressive of a new 
effect of the appearance of the Messiah, which exhibits itself at the 
present time—(é, ¢., according to the prophetic view of Zacharias, 
who beheld the kingdom of God already complete)—viz., dpéBwc 
Aaroebery bed ev dovdryTe kai dtasoobvy, to serve God without fear in 
holiness and righteousness. In its connexion with the rod dotvas juiv, 
to give to us, the clause marks the true worship of God, described 
in it, as an effect and a gift resulting from the coming of the 
Messiah. It is not a mere consequence of the withdrawal of ene- 
mies, requiring the emphasis to be laid on d¢éBwe, but something 


* To apply it merely to political enemies, as the Romans, is inadmissible. They are 
not indeed, to be excluded altogether; and Zacharias was not in error, in anticipating 
an aiucred political condition of his nation; it was nothing but the sin of the Jews that 
had made them then subject to the Romans, as they had before been to the Chaldeans— 
true repentance would have made them free again. 
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newly bestowed—never before realized. The words are parallel 
with all those passages of the prophets which connect the estab- 
lishment of righteousness with the appearance of the Mesiash. 
This view alone is in agreement with what follows in ver. 77, where 
Zacharias first speaks of the gift of the knowledge of dcliveranes, 
and of its connexion with the forgiveness of sins ; while John was 
to awaken the feeling of need, the Saviour was appointed to pro- 
vide the holiness and fahtsinnerciee themselves, and the Aarpeia, 
service, which springs fromthem, Aargederv év davdryTt kat dukatoovvp, 
to serve in holiness, etc., may be appropriately compared with 7o0- 
Kuvely ev rvevuatt Kal dAnOela, worship in spirit and truth (John iv. 
23), which also stands connected with the appearing of the Messiah. 
In Ephes. iv. 24, both terms (d0:ér7¢ and dtxatoovvn) are used, just 
as in this place, to mark the new man created after God. (See also 
1 Thess. i. 10; Tit. i. 8.) The two terms here include the whole 
extent of true piety: Only, éo10¢ = won, holy, applies rather 
to the pious man’s relation to God ; dixatog — prs righteous, to his 
relation to his fellows.* Azcacoovvn, righdeoscneza: is here conceived 
more after the manner of the Old Testament. (See more fully on 
this point in note on Rom. iii. 21.) In the concluding words of 
ver. 75, maoac tac ijuépac judy, all owr days, a more partis, concep- 
tion of ‘Messiah’s kingdom seems again to shew itself, since its glory 
is limited to the duration of life. The words may, however, be 
viewed as a simple expression of the indefinitely protracted enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of the Messiah, whose kingdom is most plainly 
designated (in ver. 33) as a lasting one. (The words rij¢ Swij¢ are 
spurious ; they were added as explanatory of jd») 

Ver. 76.—Zacharias now first speaks of his son, and of his rela- 
tion to the Saviour as his prophet and forerunner. (Hpodirng 
wpiorov, prophet of the highest, stands in contrast with vid¢ tyicrov, 
Son of the highest, verse 82. On xadeio@at, see note on Luke i. 35.) 
Iporopevecda, go before, and érouudoa ddovc, prepare his ways, de- 
scribe John’s work according to the terms of the Old Testament. 
(See Isa. xl. 3, and note on Matth. iii. 3.) That. work was to 
awaken a sense of need, the satisfying of which was to be ac- 
complished by the Saviour himself. The words: pd zpoodrov 
kupiov, before the face of the Lord, contain again, as in verse 43, an 
intimation of the divine nature of the Messiah, to which we are 
also led by the actions ascribed, and the epithets ‘opp to him in 
the following words. The extent and clearness of Zacharias’ views 
respecting the mystery of the manifestation of God to mankind, 
cannot be further determined. Probably the stream of divine light 


* See Polybius (xxiii. 10, 8), who thus characterizes ae relations: Ta «2» mpd¢ 
rove dvOpdrove dixara, TA 6? Tpd¢ Tode Ozovde dara, 
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which poured through his soul at this sacred moment, bore him 
beyond the bounds of his everyday knowledge. 

Ver. T77.—Zacharias proceeds to describe the labours of John, 
using the same construction as above, verse 74, ff. The yvdore 
owrnpiac, knowledge of salvation, is specified as the object of his 
preparatory labours, The Lord. himself gives the salvation (verse 
71), John awakens the perception of its necessity. (The special 
connexion of this yvéoug with the Aad¢ Ocot, appears here as in verse 
68.) There can be no doubt how the following clause: év ddéoe 
duaptiiv, in the remission of sins, should be connected. The salva- 
tion itself consists in this, and, as a divine act (Psalm xlix. 8, 9), 
it can proceed only from God. (The clause is best completed thus, 
Gwrnpiag év abécet duaptidv ovens, salvation consisting in the remis- 
sion of sins.) The forgiveness of sin appears here, consequently, 
as the grand prerogative of the times of the Messiah, which was 
lacking to the Old Testament economy. (Comp. Jer. xxxi. 83-34.) 
The sacrifices of the Old Covenant could not effect an inward, es- 
sential remission, but.merely xabapdérne¢ tij¢ capkic, purifying of the 
flesh (Heb. ix. 13), inasmuch as they restored its interrupted rela- 
tion to the Old Testament theocracy. Sin itself remained under 
divine sufferance. (See note on Rom. iii. 25.) But in the New 
Testament essential forgiveness was bestowed, on the one hand, by 
the actual removal of the consequences of sin; on the other, by 
the implanting in man of a new, higher life—that of holiness and 
righteousness. The purity of Zacharias’ views of the Messiah is 
here strikingly evident ; and hence we must from this passage, 
gather a more precise meaning for the previous indefinite expres- 
sions, if we wish to interpret the speaker by himself. 

Ver. 78.—The sending of the sin-destroyer is now set forth as 
the effluence of God’s mercy (just as in John iii. 16), and thus 
Zacharias is led back to the Saviour himself; so that the view of 
his son merges, as it were, in the wider, grander view of the work 
of Christ, just as John himself modestly withdraws behind the 
Saviour (John iii. 30), as the morning star fades before the rising 
sun, (27Adyyva = penn frequently in the LXX., thence o7Aay- 
yvicecdu. The term is derived from the lower organs below the 
heart being regarded as the seat of the purely sympathetic emo- 
tions; but especially the womb [tr, wierus], which, as the 
organ of maternity, was put for mother’s love. In some respects, 
therefore, the term appears to denote the lowest grade of love, as 
if it were purely physical love. But, because this shews itself to 
be, at the same time, the most immediate and the strongest, it is 
used also to denote the love of God, in order to express its essential 
and immediate nature, of which maternal love is but a faint image. 
The addition of éAéovc, mercy, defines the divine love more precisely 
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to be such as is directed towards the miserable—the unfortunate.) 
As the effect of the divine compassion, Zacharias now brings for- 
ward the appearance (see note on énvoxénreoOa, verse 68) of the 
dvarodi 8 tnpove, day-spring from on high. The terms émupdvat, to 
give light, and katev0ivar, to guide, used in the following verse, shew 
that the Messiah is called a day-spring as being the light of men, 
od¢Tév dvOpdruv, In itself, the term might be appropriately com- 
pared with the Hebrew nny, shoot, according to passages such as 
Isa, iv. 2; Jer. xxiii. 5; Zech. iii. 8; vi. 12 (where the LXX. trans- 
late it by dvatod7), but that the word ém@dévae following it, seems 
to make the former view preferable. The rising, namely, is put for 
the rising sun itself (Mal. iv. 2), which gives light to the wanderers, 
and shews them the right way. The addition of && iove, from on 
high, marks the phenomenon as a heavenly one, descending hither 
from a higher system. ("Yoo = nnn.) 

Ver. 79.—In these concluding words there is reference to pas- 
sages in the Old Testament (particularly Isa. ix.1; lx. 1), in which, 
the Saviour is described as the light of a world shut up in the night 
of ignorance and alienation from God. (See Matth. iv. 16.) The 
expression : év od Oavdrov KaOijyevot, corresponds exactly to the 
Hebrew nrds yoy van, Isa. ix. 1. (On nysbs, see note on Matth. 
iv. 16.) Lastly, restoration to the way of peace is described as the 
result of the enlightening of those who sit in darkness. (‘Odd¢ 
elpjync, way of peace, denotes that walk, that course of life, which 
is carried on with inward peace, and leads thither as its final aim, 
This presupposes the absence of peace in those that sit in darkness.) 

Ver. 80.—A concluding formula, which depicts, in its general 
features, the physical and spiritual growth of the Baptist, and 
speaks of his life up to the time of his public appearance, con- | 
cludes the family history of Zacharias. A similar formula closes 
likewise the family history of Mary (ii. 40, 52), which may indicate, 
perhaps, that both memoirs are by the same author. The words: 
jv év taic épjuotc, he was in the deserts, refer to i. 15, and denote 
the Nazarite character of the Baptist’s life. ("Epos —= s21, does 
not mean strictly a desert, but still a comparatively uninhabited 
tract of country. The solitude of his early life seems intended to be 
contrasted with the dvddevéic, shewing, as the formal opening of his 
official laboursas a prophet. On dvadeixvvys, see note on Luke x. 1.) 


§ 5. Birra, Crecumcision, AND PRESENTATION OF JESUS IN THE 
TEMPLE. 


(Luke ii, 1-40.) 


A few months after the birth of John, Jesus was also born. 
The Evangelist first narrates how, by the leading of Providence, an 
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external political circumstance was made the occasion of Mary’s 
journeying from Nazareth, her usual dwelling-place (Luke i. 56), to 
Bethlehem, the original residence of her family, where, agreeably to 
the prophecies, the Messiah was then born. (See note on Matth. ii. 
6.) A decree of the heathen emperor Augustus brought the 
mother of our Lord to the city of David, to shew that “the king’s 
heart is in the hand of the Lord as the rivers of water: he turneth 
it whithersoever he will.” (Prov. xxi. 1.) 

Ver. 1—The previous verse gave by anticipation, and only ‘briefly, 
some notices about the Baptist. The words év éxetvase jpépate, im 
those days, refer, therefore, to the history of John’s birth detailed 
in the former chapter. The passage contains some not inconsidera- 
ble historical difficulties, which have been employed by the advo- 
cates of the mythical mterpretation, to demonstrate the unhistorical 
character of Luke’s Gospel. However, Savigny’s investigations into 
the Roman taxation, contained in the Zeitschrift fiir geschichtliche 
Rechtswissenschaft, B. vi., have shewn that Augustus did, in fact, con- 
template the introduction of a uniform system of taxation throughout 
the whole Roman empire—a fact which had long been doubted. (Liv. 
epit. lib. 1384 ; Dio. Cass., liii. 22; Istdor. orig., v. 36 ; Cassidor, 
ii. 52; Suidas, s. v., droypady.)’ That this undertaking was ex- 
tended to Palestine, too, though not at that time a Roman province, 
is divested of all that appears strange, if we take the dnoypady to 
mean the mere registering of the landed estates, and not an assess- 
ment of property—the proper term for which is droripnow. The 
emperor might well take the liberty of making such a register, con- 
sidering the dependence of the Jewish kings on him, a dependence 
so great that the Jews had, along with the oath of allegiance to 
Herod, to take one to the emperor. (See Tholuck’s Glaubwiirdig- 
keit der evangelischen Geschichte, 8. 191.) 

Ver, 2.—The words of ver. 2, which seem to. fix the enrolment 
with greater historical precision, are still more difficult, since the 
most obvious meaning does not agree with the accounts of historians 3 
for the Kvp7vi0c* (Quirinus) here spoken of was proconsul of Syria 
at a much later period, since, about the close of Herod’s life, Sentius 
-— Saturninus, after him, Quinctilius Varus, and not till after both of 
them, Publius Sulpicius Quirinus, were respectively invested with 
this dignity. (Joseph. Ant, xvi. 13; Tacit. annal., i1i.68.) If, there- 
fore, the census were meant, which, according to Joseph. xvii. 1s 1, 
was made by Quirinus in Biri and Palestine, the birth of Teas 
would have to be placed ten years later-_whereby the whole chrono- 


* Josephus (Ant. xviii. 1, 1) says of him: Kupjvio¢ 62, rév ei¢ rv BovAjy ovvayopévov 
dup, Tac Te GAdag dpyag émitetedende, Kat did nacdy ddEvoac oc kat bratocg yevéoba, Ta 
Te Ghha détépate péyac, ody bAtyote éxt Lupiag raphy, bro Kaloapog duxaroddrac Tod éOvovg 
dmestadpévoc, Kai TYUNTNS TOV ovoLY YEvgoouevoc, 
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logy would be thrown into confusion.* According to both Matthew 
Gi. 1, 19) and Luke (i. 5, compared with iii. 1, 23), the Saviour was 
born during the reign of Herod ; a census, consequently, under this 
monarch could have been carried into effect only by the proconsul 
Sentius Saturninus, to whom, indeed, Tertullian (adv. Marc. iv. 19) 
assigns it, without any historical confirmation, but probably by con- 
jecture only. From this passage we cannot so much as conclude 
that there was a different reading in the MSS. used by Tertullian, 
But even if there were, it would have no value, since it must be re- 
garded as a correction of the original text. As the common text has 
been so perfectly established by the critical authorities, none of the 
conjectures that have been hazarded can obtain any sanction, Some 
have wished to insert 7p6 tij¢ between mpatn and syewovevovtog Kk. T. Any 
so that the sense would be: ‘‘this taxing took place before that 
(well-known one) under the proconsul Quirinus.” It would be bet- 
ter to read adrH instead of airy, which would give this meaning : 
“the taxing itself (the taxation proper, the real carrying out-of the 
assessment in contradistinction from the preparatory registration) did 
not take place till under the proconsulate of Quirinus.” The change 
of an accent cannot be regarded as a change in the text, since the 
oldest MSS. are written without accents., We may also take pity 
for mporépa (as John i. 80; xv. 18) in the sense, “this taxing took 
place before the proconsulate of Quirinus.” Yet I do not deny, that 
the observations, by which Tholuck, in his Glaubwiirdigkeit der 
evang. Gesch., 8. 182, endeavours to defend this explanation, are not 


* With respect to the time of Christ’s birth, this passage, on account of its internal 
uncertainty, cannot well be used to determine the year. Besides the star (see note on 
Matth. ii. 2), the death of Herod, before the end of whose reign Christ was born, contributes 
to the determining of this date. He died according to Josephus (Ant. xvii. 9, 3), shortly 
after the insurrection of a certain Matthias. Herod had him and forty companions burnt 
on a night, in which there occurred a total eclipse of the moon, which was soon followed 
by the Passover. This eclipse took place in the night of the 12th and 13th March. A.U.Q. 
750; and as there were no eclipses visible in Palestine for some years either before or 
after, Christ must have been born before A.U.C. 750. His birth, then, falls in a time of 
universal peace, on which the fathers lay so much stress. In A.U.O. 746, the temple of 
Janus was shut on the return of Tiberius from Germany, and it was not opened again till 
A.U.C. 752, on occasion of the war with the Parthians. See Jo. Kepleri, liber de J. Chr. 
vera anno natalitio. Francf 1606, 4; Wwrm’s astron. Beitrige zur Bestimmung des Ge- 
burtsjahres Jesu in Bengel’s Archiv., B. ii. St. 1; and further, the dissertation on the year 
of the birth of Jesus in Kledber’s Stud., B. i., H. i, 8. 50, ff (Jesus cannot have been born 
later than the begiuning of March, 4710 of the J ulian period—i. e, the year of Herod’s 
death, A.U.C. 750), and the supplement, 2d., H. ii, S. 208, ff With respect to the day of 
our Lord's birth, the ancient Alexandrine church, according to Clemens Alexandrinus, 
assigned it to the 20th May (25th Pachon); while in the Western church, the 25th of 
December was fixed for it. 

+ This is, perhaps, the most natural solution of the difficulty. Luke directs attention to 
the fact that the Saviour was born precisely at the moment when the first preparatory 
wi were taken to strip Israel of its independence, and make it tributary to the Romans, 
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quite satisfactory to me; (see Winer’s Grammar of the New Test- 
ament Idioms, p. 198) ; in particular, it seems to me harsh to take 
mpwTn tyewovedorvtoc for mpd Tod Hyeuovedvery, although the LXX. have 
a kindred construction in Jer. xxix. 2. Be that as it may, Tholuck, 
in his masterly treatment of this passage, has clearly proved, in 
answer to Strauss, that, even supposing all the difficulties in it 
should not be solved, we can draw no conclusion thence against the 
eredibility of Luke, who everywhere shows himself intimately ac- 
quainted with Jewish and Roman history, and, in particular, with 
that first complete census under Quirinus. (Compare Acts v. 87 
with Joseph. Ant. xviii. 1,1.) If, on the most accurate historical 
inquiry, Luke’s main assertion, so long doubted, that a taxing of 
the whole Roman empire took place under Augustus, is confirmed, 
we may be sure that the minor circumstance he mentions will also 
prove correct. 

Ver. 3.—That the families had to go to their own citics, either 
was the result of the state policy of the Romans, who accommodated 
themselves to the Jewish custom, or more strictly that the regis- 
tering, though made in accordance with a Roman edict, was executed 
by the Jewish kings, according to Jewish forms. _Mary’s accom- 
panying her husband was not from any legal necessity (the Roman 
law would indeed have required it: Dion. Halic. Ant. iv. 15) but, 
as shown by the words oven éyxdw, because Joseph was unwilling to 
leave her in her pregnancy. 

Ver. 4, 5.—The fact that Mary too went to Bethlehem, is ex- 
plained also on the supposition of her being an heiress, and possess- 
ing landed property in Bethlehem. (See note on Matth.1.1.) As 
in journeying to Jerusalem, so in the journey to Bethlehem, the term 
dvaBaivey —rby, go wp, has the secondary signification, implying to 
go up to what is elevated in a moral and religious point of view, 
(See Gesenius in the Lexicon, s. v.) Mary’s being called peprnorev- 
pévn, ver. 5, is explained by Matth. 1.25. ~ 

Ver. 6, 7.—In Bethlehem, whither the taxing had brought 
them, Mary gave birth to the Saviour of the world—in the deep- 
est seclusion. (EnAjoOnoav al iépae tod Texety abThy, corre= 
sponds to the Hebrew nwt m> aston. See Gen. xxv, 24; Luke i, 
21.) As there was no room in the inn (katdAvpa = gevodoyetor), she 
laid the infant down in the @étvn, manger. (See ver. 12, 16.) This 
indicates that it was a stable which the mother of our Lord was 
obliged to choose for her resting-place, as the house was occupied. 
Ancient tradition speaks of a orndatov, cave, as the place where Jesus 
was born. They were frequently used, in mountainous districts, as 
folds for flocks, As it is mentioned as early as Justin Martyr (dial. 
e. Tryph. Jud., p. 804), and Origen (contra Cels. I., xi. 3), and is in 
no way improbable in itself, it may, perhaps, be looked upon as es- 
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tablished. (On mpwrédronoc, see note on Matth. i. 25. Ymapyavdw, to 
wrap in swaddling clothes, occurs elsewhere only in ver. 12.) 

Ver. 8, 9.—The communication of the news of what took place 
in the sacred night is again limited to the humble unknown circle 
of a few shepherd families—to whom this very cave, which our Lord 
chose for his first dwelling, might belong. The unostentatious cha- 
racter which adorns the whole history of Jesus, is manifest in this 
feature also. The shepherds were, doubtless, like Simeon, ver. 25, 
waiting for the consolation of Israel; the angel announced to their 
desire the fulfilment of all God’s promises in Christ. Although ideas 
of the Messiah were spread through the whole nation, yet the sacred 
Scriptures make a distinction between the rude, carnal expectations 
of the mass, and the hopes of the few nobler spirits,.which were 
founded on a deep-felt religious and moral need. (’Aypavdéw, to re- 
main in the open field, particularly by night. In the words dyyedoc¢ 
énéorn, the idea of something sudden and unexpected in the appear- 
ance is conveyed. Adéa xvptov = nin» s435, the radiant light, which 
is imagined as floating round all heavenly appearances. 

Ver, 10, 11—We must explain the contents of the angel’s an- 
nouncement by the previous more definite passages. (See i, 17, 32, 
33, 74, '75, 78.) As the idea of the remission of sins is involved in 
the owr7je, Saviour (ver. 78), so «ipioc, Lord, implies the divine dig- 
nity of the Sin-destroyer. (On Aadc, see note on Luke i. 68.) 

Ver. 12.—The angel, of his own accord, gives to the believing 
shepherds a sign (o7ueiov, nix), which is not in itself necessarily 
a miraculous one. Still we may lay the stress on evdpjoere, ye 
shall find, to which dvetpov, they found, answers in ver. 16. In 
that case we need seek no external circumstances by which the 
shepherds were guided to look for the child just where he was; a 
secret spiritual influence guided them to the right place through the 
- darkness of the night. 

Ver. 13.—This representative of the heavenly world, who com- 
municated the joyful intelligence, was suddenly joined (eéaipune 
éyévero == énéorn, ver. 9) by a heavenly host (orparia obpdvioc, — 
byes x2), transferring the employments of their higher existence 
to this poor earth, which so rarely echoes with the pure praise of God. 
In this appearance there is prefigured the full realization of the 
kingdom of God, which secures the perfect union of things heavenly 
and. earthly. 

Vier 14 Tt sia from this import of the angel’s appearance, and 
its relation tothe birth of the Messiah, that the words of the angelic 
song of praise are to be explained. Since all that was desired was 


restored by the Messiah, and his work is contemplated as complete, ° 


it is more suitable to supply éo7é, is, than forw, let there be, which 
latter gives to the words the form of a wish. On this the division 
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of the words depends. If we put a period after dééa év tpiorore Oed, 
glory to God in the highest, it would not be suitable to supply éoré, 
is, and éotw, let there be, would be preferable, which would make 
the words more evidently an expression of thankful joy ; but then, 
éorw must be supplied for the latter part also ; and thus the thought 
would assume the form of a kind wish to be fulfilled in the future, 
while it is infinitely more significant to take it as an enthusiastic 
announcement of what is present in the Messiah. Accordingly that 
division is undoubtedly preferable which places a period after yijc, 
earth ; so that the thought is this: “God is now glorified, as in 
heaven (év tpiororg — bine2 in contrast with é7 rij¢ yijc), so on 
earth.” The words then prominently point out the characteristic 
feature of Christ’s work ; He makes earth heaven, and transplants 
hither the essence of heaven, thus fulfilling his own prayer: 
- “Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth.” In the language of 
enthusiasm, the plant of God’s kingdom is represented in its matu- 
rity. According to this division, elp7jvyj, peace, is connected with 
what follows, and we must necessarily read etdoxiac, so that the 
whole forms but two parts.* The thought of the second half thus 
connects itself very naturally with the subject of the first. As the 
true glory of God (which results from the recovery of the lost) is re- 
stored by the Messiah, so also is peace restored on this earth accus- 
tomed:to war, both externally and internally, and the dvOgwrrox doyijc, 
men of wrath, are transformed into dvOpwro evdoxiac, men of good 
will.. The critical authorities are certainly much more in favour of 
the reading evdoxia (only Codd. A.D., some translations, and sev- 
eral fathers defend the reading eddoxiac) ; still an erroneous punctu-’ 
ation of the first half might so easily make an alteration appear 
necessary in the second, that the origin of the reading eddoxia is, in 
that way, very easy to be accounted for. If there existed a further 
misunderstanding of the import of the words as a lively announce- 
ment of the present, and éorw was supplied, then the tripartite di- 
vision appeared the easier, inasmuch as it seemed incongruous for 
men to be called dvOewrer eddoxiac before the Saviour had finished 
his work and exercised his influence. The song of praise is more 
spirited and profound, if we take it as consisting of two parts, and 
not as a wish, but as an announcement of grace bestowed. Besides, 
with the threefold division, it is difficult to avoid the tautology in 
ént yi elonvn, peace on earth, and év dvOeamace ebdoxia, good will to 
men; in that case we must interpret eo7jvy, very superficially, 
of external peace merely in the relations of men among one another ; 
ebdokia = 15%7,0f men’s relation to God.t 

* The preponderance of reasons still seems to me to be in favour of those who divide 
the angelic song into two parts. Mensuch as Béza, Mill, Bengel, Nosselt, Morus, likewise 


viewed the passage in this light. 
+ Against this twofold division is the unhebraistic omission of «ai before eipjvy. The 
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Ver. 15-17.—The heavenly ones returned to their heavenly abode 
—the men went to Bethlehem, found what was foretold, and made 
known what they had witnessed to the circle of like-minded friends 
(ver. 18) ; for, that the angels’ words did not belong to the multi- 
tude, was elk understood by those to whom they were addressed. 
(On pia, see note on Luke i, 87. Acayvapico = eee scil, ra Treg? 
Tod prjparoc.) 

Ver. 18-20.—Those who heard the glorious intelligence were 
amazed ; the shepherds praised God, like the angels (ver. 13), 
and with child-like faith viewed what they had seen as the fulfil- 
ment of that which was foretold, trusting to the accounts of the 
mother ; but Mary thankfully received this homage as a confirma- 
tion of her faith. (Zvvrqpetv implies rather active remembrance ; 
oupBdAre év rH xagdia, denotes reflection with pleasurable emotion 
and interest. In ver. 51, év 7 wapdiais connected immediately with 
dver#oec ; and thus both the actions of the memory and of the heart 
are combined in one expression.) 

Ver. 21.—Agreeably to the Mosaic law (Lev. xii. 8) the circum- 
cision of the child was performed on the eighth day, and, at the 
same time the name of Jesus was given to him, as the angel had 
commanded (i. 81). The Son of God—the pure and the purifier— 
was in all things made under the law (Gal. iv. 4); and as he ap- 
peared even év duowpate oapKd¢ duapriac, in the likeness of sinful 
flesh (Rom. viii. 3), the Father called him to undergo circumcision 
also, as the symbol of purification from the. ode dyapriac, sinful 
flesh. In all respects (kard révta, Heb. ii. 17) he was made like his 
brethren, yet without sin. (Heb. iv. 15.) This divine arrangement 
had, in the first place; a relation to the work of the Saviour. In 
order to save those that were under the law (Gal. iv. 5), he himself 
descended into all the depths of human misery, and with toil as- 
cended the steps which the Father himself had appointed. It had 
a relation to his person also, Participation in the cleansing rites of 
the Old Testament was not, on the part of the Saviour, an unmean- 
ing action for appearance’ sake, but one of essential import. Holy, 
pure, and perfect in his divine nature, he shared in his human 
nature our common infirmity. He was Ovyrd¢ oagni, mortal in 
respect to the flesh (1 Peter iii. 18), and the temple of his body 
was only gradually spiritualized to d@agoia, incorruptibleness, 
by the indwelling of the heavenly Spirit. (See note on Matth. xvii. 
1, ff) The circumcision, therefore, the participation in the purifi- 
cation (ver. 22), in the baptiant of J ohn, and in all the sacrifices in 
the temple, were proofs that the Saviour declared them to be divine 


triple division is perhaps simpler. The angels thus rejoice, 1. That in heaven God is 
honored for the work of redemption begun; 2. That on carth a kingdom of peace is es- 
tablished destined to terminate strife; 3. That between heaven and earth such relations 
are re-established that God ean look approvingly on men,—[E. 
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institutions, and by taking part in them, placed himself, in one ele- 
ment of his being, on an equality with his brethren. True, there 
was no absolute necessity of this method of bodily perfection to the 
Saviour (see note on Matth. iii, 15 meérov éoriv jutv), as there was 
to the other members of the Jewish nation ; in whose case the 
omission of circumcision would have occasioned their being cut off 
from among the people. But the harmony of God’s scheme of sal- 
vation required just this form of development in his human life ; 
agreeably to which, by means of this sacred act, which in all Israel- 
ites formed and strengthened the bond of the covenant with God, 
he was received .as a member of the theocracy of the Old: Testa- 
ment, in order that, after he had attained to a full consciousness 
of his higher nature, he might raise the whole community, to which 
he was so variously related, to his own higher sphere of life. 

Ver. 22.—The participation in the xa@agropic, purdfication, is ex- 
plained on a similar principle. The woman was obliged, according 
to the Jewish law (Lev. xii, 1), to remain at home as gaclean for 
forty days after the birth of a boy, and for eighty after the birth of 
a girl, and then to purify herself by an offering. The period was 
much too long for sanatory purposes—the ordinance had a re- 
ligious and moral import. It kept alive a consciousness of sin, 
which, from the first, displayed itself so prominently in the sexual 
relations (Gen, ii. 10, 16), and directed her view, through the offer- 
ing that followed, to the coming deliverance from all impurity. 

(The reading adrov is remarkable ; for although it is certain that 
abith¢ is an alteration, which arose from narrow doctrinal views, 
since kaagioud¢e did not seem to be required for the owr#e; yet 
we cannot imagine that: any one would have altered the text to 
aitod, With the exception of Cod. D., it has only some Codd. of 
inferior authority in its favour; still it is a question, whether the 
reading airot is not preferable to the common one addr.) 

Ver, 23.—According to the law of the Old Testament (Exod. 
xiii. 2), every first-born (ni=3 == ety eR == diavotyov piteav), if a 
male, was holy to the Lord (vitp dycoc, sacer, signifies primarily only 
what is separated from that which is profane, and destined for sacred 
use.) But as according to Numb. iii. 12, 13, the Low had taken 
the tribe of Levi for himself, instead of all the first-born, the first- 
born sons had indeed to be presented before the Lord (napacrijoar = 
2777), as a symbolical.act of consecration, of surrendering for his 
service ; but they could be redeemed for five shekels. (Num. xviii, 
15, 16.) Jesus was thus redeemed, according to the forms of the 
law, from service in the earthly tabernacle, that he might build a 
greater, a more perfect tabernacle. (Heb. ix.11.) | 

Ver, 24,—The offering had immediate reference to the woman 
(Lev, xii. 8), with whom, homéeren, the child was regarded as one. 

Vou. L—16 
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The circumstance that Mary offered doves, is a proof that she was 
poor—the rich presented a lamb. Nevertheless, she may have pos- 
sessed some small plots of ground at Bethlehem and Nazareth ; for 
the regulation of bringing a lamb of the first year, as an offering, for 
purification, applied only to the rich, strictly so called. (Lev. xii. 6.) 

Ver, 25,—The sojourn at Jerusalem gave occasion for a fresh 
confirmation of Mary’s faith, from the circumstance, that a certain 
man, Simeon by name, uttered words prophetic of the child’s im- 
portance. Simeon’s personal history is not known ; for the conjec- 
ture that he was father to Gamaliel (Acts v. 34), and son of Hillel, 
is extremely improbable. The indefinite expression dvOpwrdé¢ tic, a 
certain man, indicates rather that he belonged to the lower ranks, 
in which the deeper religious life appears to have concentrated itself 
at the time of Christ. Simeon, like Zacharias and Elisabeth (i. 6), 
is called dixatoc, righteous, which denotes the external legal: aspect 
of his life ; while edAaBzjc, pious, akin to éoto¢ (i. 75), denotes rather 
the internal aspect, the disposition towards God; but, of course, 
in relation to the Old Testament form of piety, since piety is 
equivalent to fear of God. His religious life is characterized most 
definitely by the words: mpocdey6uevoce mapdKAnoww tod “lopafi,* watt= 
ing for the consolation of Israel, which are akin to the following 
phrase : mpocdexduevoc AbTpworv, awaiting redemption (verse 38). 
The latter expression regards the deliverance from sin and misery 
in the appearance of the Messiah ; while the former specifies the 
consolation afforded by it. Both are included in the phase, mpo¢- 
déxeo0at THv Baotrsiay Tod Ocod, waiting for the kingdom of God. 

(With respect to mapdxAnocc, itis only in this passage that it is 
used for the concrete tapdékAnroc. TapdéxAntog == phy; in Rabbinical 
writers, though wbpos or sutpoe is also found in them, occurs fre- 
quently, but in the New Testament principally of the Holy Ghost 
[John xiv. 16, 26; xv. 26 ; xvi. 7]; yet of Christ also in 1 John ii, 
I, although in a modified sense. The term as here used of the 
Messiah, has a reference to the suffering state of the people, which 
is conceived to be removed by the appearance of the Messiah.) This 
pious man also, at that richly blessed season, when what earth ever 
witnessed of noblest was in silent preparation, had received the 
Holy Spirit (see note on Luke i. 15), and, in his power, prophesied 
of the Saviour. (The phrase jv én’ abrév [see ver. 40] is to be ex- 
plained by supplying épyeo@a, which is involved in 7. “The Spirit 
came upon him, and consequently wrought in him.”) 

Ver. 26, 27.—Simeon, waiting for the consolation of Israel, had 
been assured by the Spirit, that he should not die before being hon- 
oured with a view of the Messiah. (On ypnmarivecOa, see note on 
Matth. ii. 12. As to the form of this xpnvattouoc, whether it came 

* The expression éAmlc tod "Iopa7jd, in Acts xxviii. 20, is very similar. 
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to him when awake, or in a dream, the narrative is silent. Instead 
of ideiv Odvaror, yetoaoOa Oavérov [Matth. xvi. 28] is also used else= 
where, since perception by the senses is put for actual experience of 
every, kind.) The same Spirit who’had given the promise, conducts 
him also at the proper moment to its fulfilment. Such a guidance 
by the Spirit, which stands in contrast with choice from reflection, 
is seen in the life of all Scripture saints, from Abraham to Paul. 
It is the prerogative of the true children of God, who possess inno- 
cence in the noblest sense of the word, that they know the voice of 
truth (John x. 4), and are enabled to follow it without falling into 
error, though they do not on that account neglect the use of natural 
means, such as reflection and attention to circumstances. (See e.g. 
Acts xvi. 6.) 

Ver. 28, 29.—By the power of the same Spirit, Simeon, with 
indubitable certainty, recognized the promised Saviour in the child, 
without needing any information from Mary of what she had ex- 
perienced. With fervour the old man immediately pours out his. 
grateful heart to God, who had fulfilled his promise to him. (The 
words Kata TO pid cov scil. tpo¢ éué épyduevoy, refer to ver. 26.) 
This sight of the desired One he regards likewise as the end: of his 
earthly existence, and, with a swan-like song concerning his glory, 
he takes leave of life below. (In drodvecvy év eipijvy, dismiss in peace, 
there is an allusion to the service and the spiritual office of Simeon ; 
he was a prophet in his day, and doubtless maintained a lively and 
vigorous hope in the circle of those who looked for redemption. 
[Ver. 38.] In eipivn, peace, there is not merely a reference to the 
fulfilment of the hope which inspired Simeon, of yet beholding the 
Saviour; the term denotes, with a profounder meaning, the peace- 
ful consciousness in general, that the people of Israel, and himself 
with them, had attained its everlasting goal in the now manifested 
Messiah, Aeorérqc, Lord, is used several times of God [Acts iv. 
24°; Jude, verse 4; Rev. vi. 10]; once only of Christ. [2 Pet. ii. 1.] 
The term differs from xépro¢ in this, that it denotes more precisely 
the relation of a ruler with unlimited power ; while xdipio¢ suggests 
the milder idea of possession of property.) 

Ver, 30, 31, 32.—Simeon, in prophetic rapture, follows up this 
tlinkspiving with a debeription of the influence of the Messiah, 
whom he had seen bodily. (The expression ol d¢0aduot pov, my eyes, 
refers to bodily sight, for with the eye of the Spirit he had long 
beheld the coming of the Saviour ; he longed for his appearance in 
the flesh, John i. 14.) Although, therefore, above (ver. 25), 
Simeon’s ‘hopes of the Messiah were conceived with a national 
reference, in that the Saviour was called “the consolation of Israel,” 
yet here there appears most distinctly a consciousness. that this 
desired One would, by God’s appointment, exercise an influence 
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over the whole human race. In the light of this plain assertion, 
therefore, we may judge of the former passages in which such ex- 
pectations were set forth. Their seeming limitation to Israel, and 
their reference to earthly relations, form but the one aspect of the 
idea of the Messiah, which we must complete by the other, even 
where it is not expressly mentioned. The Messiah’s most immediate 
relation is certainly to Israel, but thence the vivifying influence of 
his Spirit extends to all nations; and though his agency com- 
mences in the depth of the soul, yet it thence influences ex- 
ternal relations also ; so that, in the most proper sense, the human 
race, as such, in all its members, and in all its external and internal 
relations, is the subject on which the Messiah exercises his saving 
and sanctifying power. As this relation of the Messiah’s work 
to the entire human race, even to the most distant nations, is just 
the doctrine of the Old Testament also (see Gen. xii. 3; xviii. 18; 
xxvill, 14; xlix. 10; Psalm Ixxxvii.;: Isa. xi., xix., xl, and other 
passages), we are the more obliged to presuppose this correct view 
in the pious at the time of Christ, in that they appear as living in the 
spirit of the Old Testament. That its connexion with their own 
nation, however, and their deliverance from bondage to the heathen, 
should occupy the foreground with them, is perfectly accounted for by 
their circumstances. The same form of representing the subject is 
sanctioned by the Old Testament, which never permits the Mes- 
siah’s relation to the nation to degenerate into bigotéd exclusive- 
ness, nor its hopes of external good to be without a moral and 
religious foundation. But the contrary was the case with the con- 
ceptions of the gross and sensual multitude, who rejoiced in excluds 
ing all heathen, as such, from the blessings of the Messiah, and who, 
with their carnal dispositions, and without true change of heart, 
hoped to be allowed at once to follow the Messianic King, as their 
general, to a war of extermination against the heathen. That such 
gross conceptions are not to be confounded with the noble views 
which were preserved in the circles of the pious at that time, is 
shewn by ver. 38, where those who waited for redemption are 
spoken of asa special class. But the expectations of a Messiah 
were, as already intimated, a common property of the nation at the 
time of Christ ; if, therefore, those which were current among the 
multitude were acknowledged as the true ones, then the waiting for 
redemption could not have been used as characteristic of a certain 
class of men. (In verse 30, as in i. 71, the abstract is put for the 
concrete person, dwrijprov —owrnpla for owrnp, It is called “ God’s 
salvation,” both because it springs from God, and because it is 
agreeable to his nature ; and these two coincide, since only what is 
godlike comes from God, "Erowdcerv — rpoopigery [Rom. viii, 29 

30] marks the relation towards the heathen, as founded on God’s 
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gracious purpose, which Simeon correctly perceived i in the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament. In katé tpdowrov = évdriov = "Bd, in the 
face of, before, there is implied not only being known externally, 
but having also an inward efficacy, since everything beheld exter- 
nally produces kindred internal effects. The expression reminds us 
of Isa, xi. 10, where the Messiah is called py ob 13, since he 
stands before the people as a sign of gathering—as forming a 
spiritual centre. In like manner, in ver. 32, dé¢ eélc¢ deoreilanbew 
é6vav, a light to enlighten the Gentiles, refers 10 passages, such as 
Isa, xlii. 6 ; [John i 1, 43] Isa. xxv.'7. The being covered [b‘ba-2,, 
Isa, xxv. 7] i is opposed to droxdAvyc¢. But the blessing of the heas 
then is, on the other hand, a “glory” of Israel. Aade anil EOvoc, are 
here mterchanged, as Israel is also called 26voc, John xi, 48, ff. It 
is only when used in the plural that 26v7 — ca has the meaning 
“heathen.”) 

Ver, 33, 34—The parents of Jesus did not wonder, probably, 
so much at the thoughts uttered concerning their son’s mission 
and influence, as that the Spirit uniformly testified from the most 
various quarters to his high spiritual dignity and importance. (The 
reading ‘Iwo7d for ratip is evidently the offspring of doctrinal 
scrupulousness. Copyists feared that the term might be misunder- 
stood.) Simeon’s being here represented to us as blessing the 
Saviour, must be explained on the principle stated at Luke ii. 
21 and Matth. ui 15. On the principle, “the less is blessed 
of the greater” (Heb. vii. 7), Simeon here appears exalted ahove 
the Saviour, just as do John who baptizes him (Luke ii. 46), 
and the Rabbins whom Jesus questions. In his human develop- 
ment, the Saviour takes his place among men according to the 
ordinary stages of human development ; as a child, therefore, he is 
really a child, and consequently in subordination (verse 51) to those 
in the more advanced stages of life. Yet in every period of his life, 
and in each stage of his gradual development, he unfolded himself 
sinlessly, and thus exhibited in each separate stage its own pure ideal 
of excellence. In the succeeding context, Simeon specifies more 
particularly Christ’s work, which is viewed ,as discriminating and 
- separating according to the qualities of men, and as causing ruin 
as wellas blessing. A slight intimation of the path of sorrow by 
which the end must be attained, is then appended, (Luke XXIV, 
26.) The figure employed, to which the expression refers, is that 
of a stone (Isa. xxvill, 16; Dan. i, 34; Zech. i. 9; Matth. =x 
42); which becomes a pibombiun: stone of stumbling (1 Pet. ii. 7, 8) 
to the proud, who stumble at it, but, to the humble, a means of 
elevation from their low condition, "Avdoraote is here simply the 
opposite of mréovc.) In these opposite departments of his work, the 





Saviour manifests himself according » divine intention and ar- 
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rangement, (KeioOaz, to be set, is by no means absolutely synonymous 
with siva:, to be; the term combined with éic, involves a reference 
to an intention—a purpose, Phil. i.17.) And it is not merely at 
his first appearance, but also as his work extends through the whole 
of the world’s history, that the Saviour manifests himself at all 
times and places, quite as much in the way of punitive justice, as 
in that of redeeming efficacy ; the two are the mutually supple- 
mentary parts of our Lord’s work. (The remark that not all, but 
many individuals among the people, were affected by it, may be 
thus explained, that, so far as Christ’s intention is concerned, all 
should be saved ; but unbelief prevents this result ; to many he is 
salvation, to many ruin.) In the concluding words, «ai sic onueiov 
dvtiAcyouevor, and for a sign spoken against, there is an intimation 
of Christ’s passion. Those who stumble at him are also those who 
speak against him (dvriAéyovtec.) (AvriAéyevv is taken as a general 
expression of hostile disposition, which involves the act also.) But 
even in this dytAoyia the Saviour appears as a sign, set before the 
world by the Father, and, that as much before the unbelieving as 
the believing world, though indeed in different relations. The ex- 
pression is to be taken in the same way as Isa. vill. 18. God speaks to 
the world by the Saviour and his entire complex manifestation—by the 
Man with the cross and the crown of thorns, and the eternal Son of 
God, the Judge of the quick and the dead—in the mighty language 
of fact, and sets him up, in truth, as a miraculous sign for mankind, 
as Isaiah and his sons, with their symbolical names, were in their 
time. (See note on Matth. i. 23.) 

Ver. 35.—At the mention of the opposition of the world to the 
Anointed, the far-seeing prophet gives a glance at the development 
of the blessed mother’s life. She who gave birth to the Son of God 
was still, as such, not born of God, She was, as all mankind are by 
na‘ure, yevyyra yuvacndc, born of a woman (see note on Matth. xi. 11), 
and therefore, like them, needed regeneration, which cannot be ef- 
fected without affliction, Rev. vii. 14. But the words: tiv wuyiy 
OtedevoeTat poupaia, a sword shall pierce thy soul, cannot contain the 
mere idea of suffering, without including that of consolation ; this 
would cast a shade over the joyful tone of the whole prophecy. The . 
idea of the deepest, most exquisite agony of soul, rather. includes 
here the idea of salvation and perfecting through it, just as the 
dvtiAéyeoa (ver. 84) comprises the victory over every dvttdoyéa. 
Mary’ s distress, which was one with her Son’s, appears at once kill- 
ing and quickening, At the sight of him she ‘must endure not only 
the struggle of a mother’s love, but that of faith also, which ap- 
peared to die in her along with him, who had been bestowed from. 
above.—The revealing of the secret depths of the hearts—of the 
good as well as the bad—is declared to be the end of this discrimin- 
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ating, judicial work. Christ appears here as Judge of the world, 

even during the progress of the human race ; wherever he appears, 

his peed agency compels to a decision for or against. (The 
dtadoytouot, thoughts, are here again, as was observed in note on Luke i. 
51, connected with the heart (icapdéa). So also the less usual terms, 
érivova [ Acts vill. 22], drévora [1 Tim. vi. 4], véqua [Baruch ii. 8.] All 
these expressions, as indeed the etymology intimates, denote actions of 
the vot or Adyoc, and correspond to the word “ thoughts.” Heart can- 
not therefore denote that power to which they belong. But the 
Sacred Scriptures, according to a view which is psychologically quite 
correct, never conceive of the active exercise of the thinking faculty 
apart Fria the inclinations, and the bent of a man’s whole life ; they 
refer every rising thought ee the latent inclination of the heart.* As 
the central point of personal life, the Bible regards the heart = 3b 
[see Prov. iv. 23 ; on mixin saa 72.] Hence é« xapdiév, out of the 
heart, points out quite correctly the impulse given to the dsadoyrouol, 
thoughts, from the heart, though they themselves belong to the vodc, 
mind. 

Ver. 36, 37.—One other individual is mentioned to us by namet 
out of the pious circle at Jerusalem—probably a very narrow one— 
Anna, who also had received the Spirit (Ipodfjrig = rveiwa. dyrov 
éyovoa, ver. 25.) It is remarked, as the distinction of this woman, 
otherwise unknown to us, that, although eighty-four years of age, 
she had been united with a husband only seven years, and spent her 
whole remaining life in widowhood. It is the tender fidelity with 
which she treasured the memory of her husband, that is here brought 
into notice. Her piety is conformed to the Old Testament model. 
Her religious life assumed an ascetic and Nazarite form. (See i. 15.) 

Ver, 38.—She repaired to the temple at the same time, perhaps 
at the hour of prayer (édvordva, to appear suddenly, see Luke ii, 9), 
and joined in the praise of God, when she received the intelligence 
that all her hopes were fulfilled in the appearance of the Messiah, 
(The term dr@opoAoyeioOa means, in classic Greek, “to strike a bar- 
gain,” “to agree,” “to make mutual concessions.” In the Hellen- 
istic language it is used for nxn, to praise, Psalm Ixxix. 13, ’Eéo- 
wodoyetoGa is used in the same sense in Gen. xxix. 35, and the simple 
verb, in Job xl. 9, It is found nowhere else in the New Testament.) 
The aged womay imparts the joy of her heart to the like-minded 


* Old Michael Montaigne has a very beautiful remark in the Stimme der Wahrheit, 
Th. i., S. 4: “In maa,” he says, “we may overlook the head, though it is always good 
not to do so, if it be in the right place,“and gives birth to nothing wrong; but the heart 
ig still the main thing. We need the head for life only, but the heart for death also.” 

+ Even Schleiermacher has observed, that this mention of a second individual, who 
reiterates Simeon’s testimony, is against the mythical character of the narrative. One 
event of that sort would have satisfied the tendency in the church to the formation of 


myths. 
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“members composing the circle of the Messiah’s friends in J erusalem, 
(On rpocdévecOa Adtpwowv, see Luke i, 68 ; ii, 25.—Adtpworg is here 
put for Avtpwric¢—Hepi abtob refers to the object of praise, not, in- 
deed, expressly mentioned—viz., the Messiah who was come. 

Ver, 39, 40.—After the completion of the ceremony of purifica- 
tion (ver. 22\, the mother and child returned to Nazareth. The 
mention of the final limit of the journey, from its being Mary’s actual 
place of constant abode, does not directly exclude other journeys, 
(See the subsequent narrative of Jesus’ childhood.) At this point 
the memoirs evidently become more general, and dnéotpepay el¢ tiv 
Tadsaatay, they returned into Galilee, is not so much a new fact in- 
tended to be recorded by the narrator, as a form of conclusion. The 
more particular and accurate accounts were wanting here, and there- 
fore he brings back the mother and the child to the place where he 
knew they constantly resided (Iidauc abr Hv, see Luke 1’ 56.)—The 
last verse, just as was related of John (i. 80), notices that purely 
human development of our Lord, corporeal and spiritual, to which 
even his life in its human aspect was subject.) The only peculiar 
feature is that which is added in the words 7Anpovjevov oopiac, filled 
with wisdom. But that the idea of wisdom is to be taken relatively, 
is shewn partly by ii. 52, which describes the wisdom of Jesus him- 
self as still unfolding itself; and partly by the idea of childhood, to 
which the character of wisdom always belongs only relatively. But 
this is precisely. the idea of the Messiah in his human development, 
that he presents each stage of life pure and unsuliied by sin ; 
yet so as never to obliterate the character of the stage itself; 
which would be the case on the supposition that the child Jesus 
possessed perfect wisdom.*  Xdpic qv én’ ard, grace was upon 
him (see ii. 25), not merely expresses God’s being well pleased in 
Jesus, but intimates also the effective cause of the pure unspotted 
development of the Saviour’s life. Grace is nothing but love reveal- 
ing itself—shewing itself actively ; and in every moment of the life 
of Jesus the love of God shone forth in active exercise in him. He 
was completely a child—completely a youth—completely a man ; 
and thus hallowed all the stages of human development ; but noth- 
ing incongruous ever appeared in him, which would have been the 
case if utterances of a riper age had escaped him in childhood. 

Here, at the close of the history of Jesus’ infancy, we must glance 
at the relation of the narratives of Matthew and Luke, of which it 
is maintained, that they do not supplement, but contradict each 


* Schleiermacher observes very justly in the Glaubenslehre, Th. ii., S. 118—“IF we 
choose to deny the gradual development of the Saviour, we must cither suppose, that his 
whole childhood was a mere semblance, and that in his first year, for instance, he had 
entire command of language; or we must return to the solution of Cerinthus, and sepas 

Yate that in which Christ was similar to all men from that which was archetypal in him.” 
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other; that they are the offspring of totally different traditions, and 
are, as it were, lines running parallel with each other. According to 
Luke, the parents of Jesus live at Nazareth, and his birth at Beth- 
lehem seems the result of accidental circumstances ; in Matthew, on 
the contrary, they would seem themselves to have lived at Bethle- 
hem. Further, Luke’s narrative of the annunciation appears irre- 
concileable with Joseph’s being ignorant at first of the nature of 
Mary’s pregnancy, and his being informed by the angel, as Matthew 


_ says; and again, the adoration of the Magi, Herod’s slaughter of the 


children, and the flight into Egypt, as recorded by Matthew, appear 
irreconcileable with Luke’s account: of the journey to Jerusalem for 
the purification. On closer consideration, however, the first objec- 
tion, that Matthew appears to follow a different tradition as to the 
residence of Jesus’ parents, resolves itself into something purely ne- 
gative. For Matthew evidently follows no tradition whatever con- 
cerning the residence of Jesus’ parents, and gives no remarks at all 
as to time and place ; he merely recounts the facts. The circum- 
stance of his naming Bethlehem (ii. 1) as the birthplace of Jesus, 
happens, as the following verses shew, only in consequence of that 
place being so assigned in a prophecy of the Old Testament. Other- 
wise, Matthew would hardly have named the place of birth at all. 
Just so he would have been content with the general statement, el¢ 
Ta pépn ris TadsAaiac, into the district of Galilee (ii. 22), had not a re- 
ference to the prophecies induced him (ii. 23) further to mention 
Nazareth. Besides, the passage Matth. ii. 22, 23, does not oblige 
us, as Sveffert asserts, to suppose that Matthew was ignorant of 
Mary’s having been at Nazareth before the birth of Jesus; we have 
only to suppose that, during the stay in Egypt, it had appeared de- 
sirable to Joseph to establish himself at Bethlehem, but from fear of 
Archelaus, he gave up the plan, and returned to Nazareth. Accord- 
ingly, we can only say of Matthew, that he passes over the particulars 
of place, and notices incidentally one or two points, which must be 
more precisely fixed by a reference to Luke, the more exact narrator. 

Next, as regards the supposed contradictions in the details of the 
two narratives, no such thing as an impossibility of reconciling them 
can be talked of, if only in Luke ii. 89 the words dréorpepav ele rijy 
Tadidaiar, they returned into Galilee, be understood with proper lati- 
tude. To regard this expression in its immediate connexion with 
ver, 40, as a form of conclusion, and, consequently, as intended only 


to point out the habitual abode of Jesus, where the development 


described in ver. 40 proceeded, is at least an available mode of es- 
cape, which no one, who feels himself called upon to avoid the quick- 
sands of myths, will hesitate to adopt. There remains then, in fact, 
nothing in the two narratives necessarily contradictory ; for no one 
will seriously urge the objection, which Schleiermacher brings against 
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the supposition of a return from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, after the 
purification was accomplished—viz., that the return is improbable, 
because the mother would have found herself there in inconvenient 
circumstances ; for these circumstances were evidently produced __ 
by the enrolment, which, in the nature of the case, increased for 
only a few days the population of the town. The relation of the ac- 
counts in the two Gospels is therefore such, that both may be very ° mn 


ek 


well reduced to a connected whole by supplying the little circum= we 
stances that are passed over in silence. And what historical narra- 
tion, composed by different historians, who give their accounts inde- 
pendently of each other, and who follow different points of view in 
them, does not stand in need of such supplementing ? 
It must be confessed, that the reconciliation of the two Gospels in 
reference to Joseph is more difficult. Yet the difficulty lies not so 
much in the reconciliation of their accounts, as in the obscurity of 
the recorded event, which can be cleared away only by a comparison 
of both,, For it is left uncertain from Matth. i, 18, 19, how and 
when Joseph became aware of Mary’s being with child. Evteé67, she 
was found, however, appears to indicate, that Mary did not tell 
Joseph any thing of it ; and what we read in Luke i. 36, 39, 56, in- 
creases this probability to almost a certainty ; for, according to 
these passages, Mary went to Elisabeth when the latter was six 
months advanced in pregnancy, stayed there the next three months, 
and returned shortly before Elisabeth was delivered. Such a visit 
of three months, supposes that Mary was already married ;* Mary’s 
pregnancy was thus already discovered before the journey, viz., by 
the pronubis, the nins>¥, who conceived suspicion and imparted their 
distrust to Joseph. Then followed the divine disclosure (Matth. i. 
20, f£) ; Joseph immediately took Mary as his wife, and she went 
to Hlisabeth, Mary, therefore, never came into the position of her- 
self making the disclosure to Joseph. This pain was spared her by : 
the divine arrangements. How could it have been otherwise 2? The 
events that had happened to her were of so extraordinary a kind ; that 
she could not communicate them without having any other voucher 
than her word. The same childlike faith with which she said = 
“ Behold the handmaid of the Lord ; be it unto me accordine to 
thy word,” could not but inspire her with the confidence, that pee 
compassion would find ways and means to satisfy her intended hus- 
band that she was the pure bride of heaven, . 
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* Virgins and brides were not allowed to journey. (Philo de leg., sec. IL., p. 550° 
Misch. Ketuboth, op. 7, sec. 6., Hug. Gutachten gegen Strauss §, 85.)—[E. a 
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§ 6. Jusus CONVERSES WITH THE PRinsts IN THE TEMPLE, 


(Luke ii. 41-52.) 


The import of this apparently insignificant occurrence—the only 
one told us of the life of Jesus up to the time of his public appear- 


ee ens a few preliminary remarks.* Viewed in its con- 


exion with his entire manifestation, it presents to us unquestion- 

“ably the sacred moment, when the hioher divine consciousness arose 
ceikhia him, As was partially noticed before, the Saviour, in his 
human manifestation, followed the general course of human devel- 
opment ; and though the child’s consciousness in him was a pure, 
holy, and glorified one, yet it was a child’s, and, consequently, not 
a divine one.f This latter gradually formed itself in the progress of 
his general development (Luke i. 80 ; ii. 40, 52),*and on occasion of 
his being present for the first time in the holy city, to which the 
child’s desire had probably long aspired, the thought then first pre- 
sented itself distinctly to him, as glowing embers burst into a flame, 
that he was God’s Son, and God his Father. The divine nature of 
Jesus, appears, therefore, a distinct thing from the knowledge of 
that nature. To the latter he attamed gradually, as the result of 
the progress of his human development. The springing up of that 
consciousness bore him at that instant to his real home, of which the 
temple appeared to him the type, and, in spiritual rapture, he might 
forget the earthly representatives of his heavenly Father. But this 


“forgetting was not in him an act of disobedience, but, in fact, of 


supericr obedience, He followed faithfully the stronger attraction 
from above, and therefore he reunited himself to his parents with 


childlike submission, when they reminded him of the rights of pa- 


rents, while they had forgotten the parental duties.t The mother had 


done wrong in having neglected her highest duty to God—the care 


of the divine child—a deep symbol of the relation of the human and 


the divine agencies in the work of regeneration, in which, after a 


similar manner, the new man, in his birth, is entrusted to his soul, 


%* That Strauss reckons even this occurrence among the mythical portions, proves un- 
deniably the exaggerated, wanton rage for doubt that possesses him. A history, which — 
might cast an imputation of disobedience on Jesus, or of a want of care on his mother, 


‘certainly would not have been fabricated in later times. 


+ If the child's consciousness precludes the element of divinity, why not equally the 
man’s consciousness? The distance of the two states from each other is lost in the infin- 
ite interval which separates both from Deity. It may well be questioned whether in fix- 
ing the moment when the divine consciousness first developed itself in Jesus, Olshausen 
is not venturing beyond his depth. Who shallsay that Jesus was ever destitute of it ?—K. 

{ That the mother had committed any wrong does not appear in the narrative. Jesus 
rebukes only her.undue anxiety regarding him, reminding her of his higher relations and 


_ duties.—K. 
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which has to fulfil the duties of a mother towards him! In that 
exalted moment of the first kindling of this divine spiritual light, 
and of its piercing through the human covering, this occurrence thus 
opens to us one far reaching glance, but only again to let fall the veil. 
But it is precisely in this historical purity that the divine character 
of our Gospels shews itself, particularly when compared with the 
apocryphal ones, which fill up this veiled period with absurd fables. 
During this period the divine plant of righteousness was invisibly 
unfolding within itself ; and the reason that nothing is narrated of 
this period doubtless is, that there was nothing special to narrate. 
Jesus presented doubtless the ideal of a quiet, truly childlike child 
and youth; and it was only in the depth of his soul that his nature 
was unfolding, which, at most, may have been betrayed by his look 
and bearing. The influences from the spiritual world, which he was 
intended to manifest, gradually descended into him; and all sur- 
rounding circumstances, conversations, sights, and reading of the 
Scriptures, must have become the occasions of one spring after an- 
other opening in him. For, to imagine that, according to the ordi- 
nary process of training, any formative power was exercised over 
him, or direction given to his mind, through Egyptian, Essenaic, or 
Rabbinical wisdom, is altogether at variance with our conception of 
the Messiah, whom we are to regard as absolutely determining and 
controlling all agencies.. His development is, therefore, purely inde- 
pendent, and altogether internal—a continual outpouring from the 
heavenly world into the earthly tabernacle, of which outward cir- 
cumstances must be considered as merely the exciting cause.* It is 
in this light that we are to view his position towards the priests in 
the temple. The questions he put to the priests, and their answers, 
were exciting, awakening incidents for his inner life. But the idea 
that Jesus taught in the temple, must be rejected as monstrous. A 
child teaching, demonstrating, would be a contradiction which it is 
impossible the God of order could have designed. ’Axovwr and éme- 
ewTdy, hearing, and asking (ver. 46), point plainly enough to his 
capacity for receiving impressions. The Scriptures and the lofty 
hopes which they excite, formed probably the basis of his questions. 
He inguired respecting himself; and we may say, the whole endea- 
vour and desire of the child Jesus was nothing but a longing fora 
revelation of himself. The miraculous union of the opposites in the 
God-man, the conjoining of temporal and eternal, of individual 
and universal, is here presented before the reader’s mind in its 
growth ; and ruling and serving, unfettered dominion and child-like 
submission, are here united to form an ineffable whole, which the 





* The words of yovet¢ adrod, contain an intimation, that Joseph the father was yet 
living; but from this time ‘he does not re-appear in the Gospel-history. He died, prob- 
ably before the public appearance of Jesus. See Matth. xiii. 55, 
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parents of Jesus, like unregenerate men in general, might indeed 
wonder at (ver. 48), but were not able to understand. 

Ver. 41-48.—According to the law of Moses (Ex. xxiii. 14, £; 
xxxiv. 23), the males had to go up to Jerusalem three times yearly 
to the principal feasts ;* children accompanied them in these jour- 

_neys from their twelfth year. ‘They were called at that age m3in7q >za, _ 
sons of the law, and were then under an obligation to keep the law. 
This time of legal maturity coincides, therefore, very appropriately 
with the first awakening of his spirit to a higher consciousness.— 
The feast of the passover lasted seven days (to which teAewodytwy 
Tac juéoac, ver, 43, refers), the first and last of which were observed 
as Sabbaths, Exod. xu. 14; Deut. xvi. 4. 

Ver. 44-46, —The parenta, accustomed to the thoughtful and 
obedient habits of the child, commence theirjourney without him , Sup- 
posing, doubtless, that he was among their kindred or acquaintances, 
Zvvodia from ovyodedw, signifies one of the festal caravans, which 
were common among the pilgrims journeying to the feasts, to afford 
each other more protection and convenience on the journey. (See 
the charming description of such a pilgrimage in Strauss’ beautiful 
romance, ‘‘ Helon’s Pilgrimage.”) It was not till after three days, 
full of anxiety and trouble, that they found the holy child in the 
holy place. The lepdv, temple, (to be distinguished from vaée, see note 
on Luke i. 9), was an extensive structure, and had many halls and 
separate rooms, in which judges pronounced their decisions, or 
Rabbins taught their schools. In such a school (t=) we have to 
imagine Jesus. 

Ver. 47, 48.—In that company the child was an object of uni- 
versal astonishment ; and this again was a matter of wonder to his 
parents. Though informed of the high destiny of their child, they 
could not comprehend this phenomenon, (2vveoug generally stands 
in the same relation to ¢pévnac, that voi¢ does to copia and yrdotc; 
abveowe Genotes ‘ the understanding,” = nz. Yet this term [Isa, 
xi, 2] is often applied to divine things and the comprehension of 
them—e. g., Col. i. 9; Eph. iii. 4; 2 Tim. ii, 7.) The mother’s ex- 
clamation (ti — dvari = mb) contains a gentle reproof ; but its force 
is invalidated by the following words. The fault was the mother’s, 
who had forgotten the spiritual destination of her son. 

* Tt is not meant in this to advocate any thing like the views of the Docete, but 
only to bring forward to view the specific character of the Saviour’s advanccing develop- 
ment. If hig human nature, as sinless, was specifically different from fallen human na- 
ture, then the progross of his training must also have been so; and it must be conceived, 
too, in the way indicated; because if put in any other form, Christ is rendered subject to 
the sinful influences around him. In point of form only, we can conceive Christ as 

_ recciving—that is, as purely passive, e. g., in learning language and letvers. The sub- 
stance of his knowledge is, however, to be conceived as active at every stage of develop 
ment, because in that way alone it can be pure. Tholuck’s remarks to the contrary in his 

Glaubwiirdigkeit der evangelischen Geschichte, S. 219, ff., do not appear to mo decisive, 
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Ver. 49, 50.—Without its being intended, the words of Jesus con- 
vey censure upon Mary, because they exactly declare the truth. 
Had she borne perfectly in mind her son’s spiritual character, she 
would herself have led him to those scenes, whither the higher 
Spirit now attracted him. (Zyretv, in connexion with the. following 
det elvai we, conveys the notion of uncertainty, indecision; this was 
what was wrong in Mary’s state of mind; she might have known 
where alone Jesus would naturally be found.) Ta tod matpé¢ refers 
certainly immediately to the temple, as the visible dwelling-place of 
the invisible God. But in the child’s higher consciousness, which 
tended upwards, the meaning of the words goes further. This 
deeper sense of the words, which points to the oneness of the Son 
with the Father, was not understood by the parents, from their 
Old Testament point of view ; for they could hardly fail to perceive, 
that he spoke with immediate reference to the temple. Still the 
mother felt a strong impression from the deep saying (ver. 51), and 
laid it up in her heart (ver. 19), where it revived at its time, so that 
she could tell of it. 

Ver. 51.—The words : kat qv trotacabwevog abtoic, and he was 
subject to them, are evidently intended here to guard against the 
possible misunderstanding, that Jesus had manifested a will not 
subject to his parents ; not so much in the sense of ordinary dis- 
obedience, which is inconceivable in an offspring of the Spirit, as in 
a higher relation. It might be supposed, that the spirit of Jesus 
would now have assumed the appearance of ruling over the parents ; 
this the Evangelist contradicts by the express observation, that the 
Son of God still submitted himself.always to the human will of his 
parents. The general idea of our Lord’s voluntary humiliation 
(Phil. u. 7, ff.) appears, therefore, here again, as already pointed out 
in the note on Luke ii. 21, 22. 

Ver. 52.—The history of the childhood closes with a new men- 
tion (see Luke ii. 49) of the child’s bodily and spiritual advance- 
ment. (IIpoxénrey, in the sense of “ to advance,” “to grow.” 
[See Gal. 1.14; 2 Tim. 11.16; iti. 9.]. ‘Hacciais not to be taken in 
the sense of “greatness,” “ stature,” as in Luke xix. 8; it is better 
to take it as “age,” in which the whole physical part of life is in- 
cluded. Xdpic, favour, is to be taken in a different sense from that 
which it has in ii. 40, It is here represented as being in a state of 
development, which is not applicable to the divine love ; for towards 
the Son of God, that was always alike and the same. The refer- 
ence to God and man shews that the idea of being pleased ig 
prominent in ydpic, so that it may be taken = evddoxia, good-will. 
This might increase, in so far as, in the human life of Jesus, that 
glory unfolded itself more and more, which must secure the approval 
of God and of all the good. 





SECOND PART. 


OF JOHN THE BAPTIST—CHRIST’S BAPTISM AND 
TEMPTATION, 


Marra, iii, I—iy. 12; Marx i. 2-13; Luge iii, 1—iv. 13. 


§ 1. Jonn’s TEacHine anp Baptism. 
(Matth. iii, 1-12; Mark i, 2-8; Luke iii, 1-20.) 


_ In the second part of the Gospel-history, the reader is brought 
nearer to its great cardinal] events. The Evangelists tell us, in the 
following paragraphs, how the public appearance of Jesus was pre- 
pared for. First, the Baptist visibly and outwardly prepared the 
way for our Lord; then, inwardly and in the narrow circle of those 
who feared God, the outpouring of the Spirit, ana the temptation 
of Jesus, completed the preparation. 

J ohn appears here quite in conformity with the angel’s prediction 
in Luke i. 17, repeated by Zacharias in ver. 76, as a prophet in the. 
spirit and power of Elias. In the whole of his labours he represents 
the law, which demands holiness and righteousness, but supplies no 
power. His outward appearance answers to his inward character; 
he presents himself austere and stern, separated from the world, and 
revealing to it the strictness of the Divine Judge. His preaching 
of repentance is a commentary on Rom. ii. 20: “ By the law is the 
knowledge of sin.” John was appointed to awaken slumbering minds, 
to rouse to a sense of the need of salvation, that. the Saviour might 
find hearts prepared to receive the fulness of blessings, which he came 
to bring ; whence, too, Jesus begins at once to invite to himself the 
poor and the hungry. Though John, therefore, stands in close con- 
tact with the New Testament economy, yet, in his character and 
work, there is no approach to the spirit of the Gospel ; he represents 
purely the law, and forms only the point of contact between the 
Old and the Ne ew Testaments, as the top-stone of the Old Testa- 
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ment edifice. (Here compare Matth. xi. 9, ff.) This close proximity, 
and yet undeniably wide separation, of Jesus and the Baptist, ex- 
presses very vividly the difference of the two economies; the law 
and the Gospel are two separate spheres of life, which may not be 
blended ; faith alone, and the mysterious act of regeneration thence 
resulting, conduct us from the one to the other. John, therefore, 
as the crown and completion of the Old Testament economy, and 
perfectly expressing its character, stands exalted among those who 
are born of women ; but the least in the kingdom of God (as being 
born of God) is greater than he.* But the work of the Baptist 
was not confined to the “ preaching of repentance ;” it included also 
an external rite--namely, baptism.f As regards this rite, we 
are here less concerned with its relation to proselyte-baptism, 
than to the Christian sacrament of baptism. "With reference to 
the baptism of proselytes, it seems probable to me, that an 
actual baptism—z. e., a lustration performed on the proselyte by 
another, did not take place before the baptism of John; subse- 
quently, it may have arisen out of the lustrations so long cus- 
tomary, which every one performed on himselft Had such a 
baptism existed, the choice of this rite would have been less 
appropriate ; for it was by no means John’s intention to set up a 
new communion, into which he was to initiate by his baptism ; it 
was only that those who were living under the Old Testament 
economy should be thereby represented as provisionally cleansed, 
and consequently not unworthy to receive the Messiah. Just as 
little does it seem possible to prove that the view of the later 
Jews respecting the Messiah’s baptism existed before the time of 


* See Hengstenberg’s Christol., B. iii, 8. 460, ff, where this view is opposed, and a 
higher character claimed for John. But if the New Testament is not to relinquish all 
that is specific, regeneration and the real experience of the forgiveness of sins ought not 
to be anticipated. Under the Old Testament there was only faith in the forgiveness to 
come ; sin itself remained, under divine forbearance, till the sacrifice was offered on Cal- 
vary. (Rom. iii. 25.) All that the Old Testament possessed and could give, the Baptist « 
did possess ; but the essence of the New Testament was not his, since he died before the 
completion of Christ’s work. (Sce1 Pet. i. 10, ff; Heb. xi. 39, 40.) [Olshausen is surely 
wrong. The essence of the New Testament is precisely what John and the ancient saints 
did possess. In the outward form—in clearness of view, in the fulness and freedom of 
spiritual development—the New Economy is immeasurably superior.—[K. 

+ See a fuller discussion on John’s baptism in note on Acts xix. 4, from which pas- 
sage it is probable that John baptized with the formula: Berri~w ce ele rov épxouevon, 
I baptize thee into him who cometh. 

t{ The preponderance of arguments seems to me to be on the side of Schnecken- 
burger: Ueber das Altar der Proselyten-Taufe, Berlin, 1828; the opposite opinion, that 


_ John adapted the custom already existing to his purpose, is defended by Bengel, in a 


book with the same title, Tiibingen, 1814. As the Old Testament furnishes no data for 
the decision of the question, and all Rabbinical writings can be but uncertain testimo- 
nies on matters before the Christian era, it would be difficult to arrive at any well estab- 
lished conclusion as to the earliest customs at the receiving of proselytes. See also 
Matthies de Baptismate, Berol. 1831. 8vo. 
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Christ ; the very circumstance, that John baptized, seems opposed 
to this supposition ; for, if it had been generally regarded as the 
prerogative of the Messiah to baptize, John would not have as- 
sumed it himself. (See this point more fully treated in note on 
John i. 25.) No special historical incident is necessary to account 
for the origin of John’s baptism. Since lustrations were common in 
the Jewish worship, it would readily occur to him to’ represent, by a 
symbolical rite, the repentance which he preached. ‘True, this was 
not done by his own arbitrary will—the Divine Spirit who quick- 
ened him was his guide in this institution, as in all that he did ; he 
was sent to baptize with water, John i. 33. The question, how 
John’s baptism, should be viewed i in relation to Christian baptism, is 
of more importance. It is evident, “that the baptism of John cannot 
be identical with the sacrament of baptism, which was not ordained 
till after the resurrection (Matth. xxviii. 19; Mark xvi. 16); the former 
was wanting in the essential power of the Spirit (John i. 26); it was 
a Aovtpov peravotac, a washing of repentance, but not a Aovtpov 
madtyyeveoiac, a washing of regeneration (Luke iit. 3; Tit. iii. 5), 
Quite parallel with John’s baptism of repentance was the baptism of 
the disciples before the perfecting of our Lord and the appointment 
of the sacrament, to which John refers particularly, John iv. 1, 2. 
Since the regenerating Spirit was yet wanting (John vii. 39), that 
baptism could only exercise a negative effect, just as the preaching 
of the disciples before the Saviour’s glorification, had more of the 
character of John’s. (Matth. x. 7, compared with iii. 1.) Notwith- 
standing the similarity in the fin of the action,* the essence was 
very different. In Christian baptism, according to its ideal concep- 
tion (Rom. vi. 4), the birth of the new higher being, which the Holy 
Spirit alone can impart, was to coincide with the extinction of the 
old life.f In the baptism of children, however, which the church, 
for wise reasons, introduced aeateuly, the sane action rstienhid, 


as it were, again to the lower ground of John’s baptism ;{ for which — 


reason a fresh act must be joined to it after the baptized attains to 
actual consciousness, in order to complete that which can take place 
only in a conscious individual. If, therefore, John’s baptism was on 


* John’s baptism was most. probably like the Christian, not only in this, that, in it, 
the baptizing party performed the immersion on the baptized (which was the specific dif- 
ference between baptism and all other lustrations), but that a formula was used at the 
immersion, as remarked above. 

- The distinction may be thus stated. In John’s baptism % was virtually said; ‘As 
thou art now immersed, so hast thoa ‘eserved to be destroyed in death; as thou now 
arisest, so shouldest thou arise as a new van.” In the Christian baptism, on the con- 
trary the language is: “As thou art now immersed, so art thou now buried into the vicar- 
ious death of Christ; as thou now emergest, so art thou born again to.a new man.”—[E. 

+ Perhaps not entirely! Grant that, as conscious conversion to conscious faith in 
Christ is impossible in the infant, a new man is not yet born, still he is, as it were, pas- 
sively conceived.—[E. 


Vo. I.—17 
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-a much inferior level to the Christian ordinance, yet it was not an 
empty rite; only, it could not impart more than he who administered 
it possessed. It accomplished the blessing of the law in those who 
received it, since it brought repentance to perfection ; but then, 
indeed, it pointed to another baptism, which bestowed the Spirit— 
a sense of whose need that first baptism had excited. 

Luke iii, 1, affords us an important chronological datum. John 
the Baptist began his ministry in the fifteenth year of Tiberius ; as 
John was six months older than Jesus (Luke i. 36), the mention of 
this circumstance (compared with Luke iii. 23) is a hint as to the 
Saviour’s age. True, it is only a hint. For, in the first place, the 
age of Jesus is not given exactly (Luke ul. 28, jv oo et teLdKovra 
érv); then, too, the interval between the public appearance of John 
and of Jesus, is not definitely stated. In any case, the year of 
Christ’s birth, as is evident from the previous remarks on that point, 
is placed too late in the chronology of Dionysius, as the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius begins with the 19th of August of the year 27 after 
Christ.* ~The mention of the different princes ruling in Palestine 
at that time, is another aid in determining the date of John’s pub- 
lic appearance. 

(The term #yspovetw, govern, like dvérw, is used for different gra- 
dations in the Roman provincial administration. Pilate was only 
procurator of Judea, which office he sustained ten years, and laid it 
down about the time of Tiberius’ death, being deposed by Vitellius, 
at that time pro-consul of Syria. (Tetpapyéw, to be tetrarch, meant 
originally to govern the fourth part of a’great territory, then in a wider 
sense to rule in general, but still in an inferior capacity. Thus Cicero 
calls Deiotarus a tetrarch [Cic. ad. div. i, 15.] Ethnarch was a 
higher title ; it was borne by Archelaus, Herod the Great’s eldest 
son, Luke comprises the two provinces of Batanea and Auranitis, 
under the name ‘Irovpaia.) . Sg 

The only remarkable circumstance in Luke’s enumeration is, that 
in the words ‘‘ Lysanias being Tetrarch of Abilene,” he mentions 
even the governor of Abilene, the territory of the town Abela near 
Antilibanus, which lay beyond the boundaries of Palestine. Besides, 
no Lysanias is spoken of as governor of this region in the time of 
Tiberius ; but thirty years earlier, a man of that name was governor, 
who was slain by Antony. If we consider, however, that the town, 
and the territory belonging to it, was so inconsiderable, that it could 
not possibly be expected that all its rulers should necessarily be 


* In this way the years of his associated rule with Augustus are not included. Tt is - 
according to this date that the calculation of the Abbot Dionysius Eaiguus is made, with 
whom our era had its origin. Hase, in his Leben Jesu, 8. 39, ff, whom Meyer follows.in | 
his commentary on this passage, is inclined, erroneously, to hold to this interpretation as 
the correct one, as he regards the rest of the information in the history of the childhood 
_ as mythical. 
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mentioned by the historians, the silence of authors about this prince 
is not at all surprising. To remove all doubt, we need only to sup- 
pose that Augustus restored a son or a descendant of that elder 
Lysanias. As Abilene was on the borders of Galilee, the scene of 
Christ’s ministry, this might induce the Evangelist to mention the 
prince of this limited territory.* What Luke had designated so pre- 
cisely, Matthew gives (iii. 1) in the indefinite formula “in those 
days.” It is not impossible that the memoirs, which Matthew un- 
doubtedly used in the first chapters, extended further, and that in 
them this formula would be in connexion with some nearer event. 
It has, however, like the Hebrew pnm n> 22, often a more extensive 
reference (see Exod, ii. 11.) After the chronological reference to the 
political rulers of that period, Luke subjoins a notice of the heads of 
the ecclesiastical government at that time. Two high priests are 
mentioned, Luke iii, 2—Annas and Caiaphas. The reading dpysepéwe 
is doubtless preferable to the plural. From the circumstance of two 
names following, the singular was changed, which, however, in. the 
meaning of the Evangelist, referred to the proper high priest—the 
one actually in office. The latter was the officiating high priest ; 
but his father-in-law Annas, who had held the office before, and was 
deposed, still possessed great influence. (See this point more fully 
discussed in the history of the passion in the note on Matth. xxvi. 
57, ff) .At this time, then, John came forward publicly (wapayiveras 
in Matth. iii, 1, = 7A0ev in Luke iii. 3) and preached repentance, 
The wilderness (épnuoc) is spoken.of as the place where he preached, 
which is not to be understood, of course, as literally void of men, but 
rather as pasture ground (1274). But in the fact, that John preach- 
ed in the wilderness, and not in towns, we discover the peculiar cha- 
racter ofthis witness to the truth. It belongs to. John’s character 
to flee from man (Luke i. 80), and to preach to those who seek him ; 
while the Redeemer himself seeks men. (The wilderness of Judea 
[Matth. ii. 1] bordered on the Jordan and the Dead Sea. See 
Joseph de. bell. Judg. i. 3,10. Luke [iii 3] calls it therefore mepi- 
xwpoe TOD lopddvov = 77727 722, Gen. xiii. 10.) The subjoined clause, 
éyévero pia Ocod ext Iwdvyny, the word of God came to John, is pe- 
culiar to Luke iii. 2. It corresponds to the phrase so common in 
the prophets >z mim: 427 ny. This remark, in the first place, repre- 
sents the public appearance of John, not as something originating 
from himself, but as determined by an influence from above. More- 
over, according to it, the manner in which the higher world influ- 
enced the mind of John, was not different from its influence on the 
prophets of the Old Testament. While in the New Testament we 
find a more quiet, continually active influence of the Divine Spirit 


* Soe Tholuch, Glaubwiirdigkeit der ev. Gesch., S. 198, and Schneckenburger’s article 
in the Studien und Kritiken, 1833, H. 4, 
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in the minds of believers, as peculiar to them (expressed by uéverw 
in John’s language), it appears in the Old Testament rather as a sud- 
den, momentary one, which is then succeeded by other dry, and, as it 
were, spiritless periods, such as appeared afterwards in the life of 
the Baptist. (See noteon Matth. xiv. 1, ff) For this reason the 
formula by m3 3», the hand of Jehovah upon one, is frequently ap- 
plied to the inspired moments of the prophets, to denote the violent 
and sudden character of the influence. Such formulas are, of course, 
not used of Jesus, because divine things were not manifested to him 
at single moments of his life; but he himself was the one eternal. 
manifestation of the Divine—the Word. (On the relation of pijpa 
and Adyoc, which imply the same fundamental idea of the relation 
of AéyeoOae and elvat, see note on John i. 1.) 

The object of the Baptist’s preaching, which is not specified in 
Matth. iii. 1, Luke describes more definitely, by designating it, in 
iii. 3, Bdrriowa petavotac, a baptism of repentance. (See Matth. in. 
11, where John says, Barrigw eic petdvoray.) Metdvora, repentance, 
change of mind, denotes here the result of the law in its effect on 
the mind. By its form of inflexible requirement, it rouses to a sense 
of weakness, and to a longing for a power sufficient to satisfy it. It 
is therefore, in fact,a change of mind (voic) in its deepest vital 
principle. Considered in itself, indeed, it is something merely nega- 
tive, which stands in need of a positive element to complete it ; and 
this is the Spirit, whom Christ obtained, and whom men receive by 
faith. This is conveyed in the additional clause in Luke iti. 3, and 
Mark i. 4, ele dpeow auaptidv, for the remission of sins. John’s 
preaching was not itself to effect the remission, but to prepare for 
that remission, which was to be accomplished by Christ. It is not 
inappropriate therefore to supply éeyouévnv, coming, future. (On 
this point see note on Acts xix. 4, where Paul instructs the disciples 
of the Baptist in the import of their baptism.) 

Matth. iii. 2—The presence of the kingdom of God is put for- 
ward as a motive for repentance, since it excluded persons in their 
natural unchanged state of heart. (The perfect 7yyie, is to be 
taken in a present sense ; so that the meaning is, the kingdom of 
God is already present—that is, in the person of the Messiah, who 
represents it, and of whom John says: pé00¢ dudv éornnev, dy byeic 
ovi oldare, there standeth one among you, etc. John i. 26.) 

The phrase Baovrsia tév oipavév, kingdom of heaven, does not 
occur except in Matthew. In 2 Tim. iv. 18, we find GaoiAcia énov- 
edvioc, heavenly kingdom. The more common phrase is BaotAeia Tod 
Ge0d, rod Xovotod, kingdom of God, of Christ,* or simply Baovieta,. 

* It is very seldom that the phrase BaovAeia rod viod rod dvOpdruv is put for BaciAcia 


rod Xpcorod, as in Matth. xiii.41. In the passage Mark xi. 10, GaoiAeia rod AaGid occurs, 
tmasmuch as David is viewed as a type of Messiah the king. 
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Ge0d being left to be supplied (Luke xii. 32, and frequently). In 
the Old Testament, the expression oy237 mba, or pds mids, does 
not occur, nor does it appear, except in the later Jewish writings. 
In the Apocrypha we meet with BaovAgia Geotd as early as Wisdom x. 
10, On the other hand, the idea of the kingdom of God pervades 
the whole of the books of the Old Testament, but appears in its 
most mature form in the prophets. See Isa. ii. 1-4 ; Micah iv. 8, 
ff.; Isa. xi. 1, ff; Psalm Ixxxv. 11, 12; Jer. xxiii. 5, ff. ; xxxi. 31, 
ff. ; xxxii. 87, ff.; xxxii. 14, ff; Ezek. xxxiv. 23, ff. ; xxxvii. 24, 
ff.) Daniel describes the expected holy state of things, which all 
the prophets regarded as future, expressly as a kingdom of everlast- 
ing duration. (Dan. i. 44; vii. 14, 27.) Just as the Messiah also 
is often described as a king (in which respect David is especially re- 
garded as his type, Dan. ix. 25; Psalm ii. 6; Zech, xiv. 9; Ezek. 
xxxvil. 24.) The fundamental idea of the anticipated kingdom of 
God, as presented in the Old Testament, does not differ from that 
of the New. The idea of a kingdom necessarily implies the dis- 
tinction of the governor and the governed. But in the kingdom of 
God the divine will appears as ruling absolutely. In so far, there- 
fore, as in the sinful world the will of God is conceived as being 
subordinated, the period of his absolute rule must yet be future. 
The kingdom of God, therefore, forms a contrast to the kingdom of 
sin, or of its representative, the ruler of this world, épywy tod Kéopov 
tobtov. The coming of the former kingdom involves the destruc- 
tion of the latter: the prevalence of the latter limits the influence 
of the former. But as the Old Testament, in its prophecies does 
not usually develope the ideas, which are the subjects of its contem- 
plation, and especially does not present them in their gradual un- 
folding in successive ages, but, as it were, concentrated in a single 
picture ; so also with its declarations respecting the kingdom of 
God. The prophetic communications contain lively delineations of 
it, agreeably to which the dominion of sin, both internal and exter- 
nal, is depicted as overthrown, and the dominion of God, and his 
will, established ; but as the external and internal are not kept per- 
fectly distinct by them, but are blended together, succession of time 
is also particularly neglected ; the great outline of the world’s spirit- 
ual progress is drawn at once in grand perspective, and events separ- 
ated by wide intervals of time are brought into juxtaposition. What 
is included in the Old Testament as a germ, appears in the New in its 
free expansion, and thus first reveals in its fulness the fundamental 
idea which it includes. The kingdom of God appears, accordingly, 
as a kingdom always existing—established among fallen men con- 
temporaneously with the first announcement of the Gospel—typi- 
cally represented in the Mosaic theocracy—bestowed in Christ essen- 
tially complete in its conception—since: then secretly advancing 
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in the souls of men—destined to a final conquest over every thing, 
and to penetrate harmoniously all forms both of outward and 
inward life throughout creation. With respect to the manner in 
which the New Testament Scriptures unfold this idea of the king- 
dom of God, they distinguish, first, clearly between its external and 
internal character. In the latter relation, the kingdom of God ap- 
pears according to the New Testament conception as actually pre- 
sent, not merely in the person of the Saviour himself, but also in his 
believing followers, who were translated into the spirit of hislife. In 
the spirit’s inner life and consciousness—. e., in faith, the absolute 
dominion of the divine is realized. We find it. thus viewed as the 
kingdom of God in the soul, in Luke xvii. 21: 4 Baowdeia tod Oeod 
évtog tyev éortv. (See Rom, xiv. 17.) But in its eaternad relation, 
the kingdom of God appears in the New Testament also as yet 
future, and still an object of desire. The Spirit of Christ, as the 
principle which secures an immediate dominion in the depths of the 
inward life, strives for an unconditional supremacy over all its out- 
ward relations. But the extension of this divine dominion in 
Christ toexternal circumstances, is gradual, and hence even believers , 
must hope only for its gradual realization. In its relation to ex- 
ternal things, we find, however, a twofold modification of the idea 
in the New Testament. rst, the sphere of life in which the 
Christian element prevails—that is, the church—is conceived in its 
visible form.as an external communion. In this respect the king- 
dom of God itself is progressive—expanding gradually in this sinful 
world—still mixed, to a certain extent, with sinful elements. (See 
note on Matth. xii, 47, ff) For it was only in the person of the 
Saviour that the Baowdeia, kingdom, was exhibited as at once outward- 
ly and inwardly complete. But further, its external condition also 
is conceived as made to harmonize with the internal, and as corre- 
spondingly penetrated by the sovereign will of God ; and in this view 
the kingdom appears absolutely complete, but future. That which 
was first to sway the souls of men, presents itself in the end as 
ruling likewise in the creation. (Rom. viii. 19, ff.) In this respect 
the Baovacia might be called ériyevoc earthly (in contrast with émov- 
edvioc, 2 Tim. iv. 18) ; but for wise reasons this epithet is not ap- 
plied to it ; the idea itself, however, is everywhere to be met with 
in the New Testament, in the promise, that at the coming of Christ 
the kingdom of God will become externally prevalent (see note on 
Matt. xx. 21; xxvi. 29; Luke xxi, 31; John xviii, 36.) In very 

many passages, however, its internal and external aspects are not 
strictly separated, but are blended with greater generality and in- 
definiteness, as in the Old Testament. The kingdom is then the 
ideal future world (see Luke xxiii, 42, the words of the thief ), which, 
as being present in the souls of believers, but absent in its com- 
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pleteness, may be spoken of as at once near and distant.—There is 
another division in the idea of the kingdom of God in the New Tes- 
tament, which is equally unknown to the Old—viz., its relation 
sometimes to the individual, at others to the human race collect- 
wely. According to these different relations, again, the kingdom is 
represented sometimes as already come, at others, as to come. For 
in so far as that spiritual element, which in Christ diffuses itself 
through mankind, and establishes among them the kingdom of 
God, has taken possession of an individual, to him the kingdom of 
God i is present, and he is in that kingdom ; yet even for him it is 
still to come, not merely in so far as she higher principle of life ob- 
tains but a gradual control over his faculties, but also in so far as itis 
destined to quicken the entire race, and to meet his view as mani- 
fested among them. The relation of the whole human race—viewed 
as an individual—is similar ; for though the kingdom of God (in the 
church) exists in the race, and the race (in believers as its represent- 
atives) in the kingdom of God, yet, on the other hand, the king- 
dom is still to come with respect to the race also, 

Thus the one idea of the kingdom of God appears in the New 
Testament alone, applied to different relations ; and from the various 
contrasts in which it is placed, sometimes one of these relations is 
more prominent, sometimes another. Among the great mass of the 
Jews held captive by the: Pharisaical spirit, the idea of an external 
manifestation of the Messiah’s kingdom prevailed. In opposition to 
this material view, the Saviour put forward its ideal character. Even 
in the apostolic times sprung up the germs of the Gnostic idealism, 
which in its doctrine of the Baocasia, denied any future real and out- 
ward manifestation of the divine dominion. This point had therefore 
to be defended in opposition to that heresy. On the other hand, the 
Alexandrine school had, at a later period, to oppose the ideal aspect 
of the kingdom of God to the rude millennarian views of the ancient 
church ; and through its influence the view was again gradually 
forced into the back-ground—that it is in the nature of the divine 
to pursue its subduing and ruling course from within to without— 
from the individual to the universal. The pure realism of the Bible 
points out the medium between the two false paths of materialism 
and spiritualism 1 in the doctrine of the Baotreia, It is not from this 
world, but yet in the world (John xviii. 36); and as, in the indi- 
vidual, its renovating process is from the inmost Pulte of life, on 
which it first seizes, to the purifying and glorification of the body ; 
so it proceeds gradually from the individuals, who at first represent 
the kingdom of God, to the whole, raises the earth to paradisaic 
purity, and finally perfects the universe, as a new heaven and anew 
earth. (2 Pet. iii, 18; Rev. xxi. 1.) 

If now, in conclusion, we cast a glance on the passage under 
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consideration (Matth, iii. 2), and ask, in what sense John the Bap- 
tist may have understood the ‘ eapetons ” it is most probable, that, 
in his relation to the law, he conceived of it with the generality ond 
indeterminateness of the Old Testament, but without incorporating 
with the idea any thing false. We may concede a certain affinity 
between John’s notions of the Messiah’s kingdom, and those that 
prevailed among the people. Their belief in its appearance as an 
external one, was not in itself false ; for that is in fact its consum- 
mation. Their error consisted in desiring its external, without its 
internal and more essential features. Thus, as the carnal man makes 
his God for himself, so he makes his kingdom of God for himself. 
The spiritual man has a spiritual God, and a spiritual kingdom of 
God ; but as the true God became man, so the kingdom of God, 
or of heaven, comes down to earth, that heaven and earth may 
celebrate a perfect reconciliation. 

Ver, 3.—The Evangelists establish the divinity of the Baptist’s 
mission by passages from the Old Testament. All four Evange- 
lists (see John 1. 23) quote the passage Isa. xl. 8-5. Luke gives it 
most fully. In common with the other two, he follows the LXX. 
with slight variations. Mark introduces Mal. ii. 1 before it.* This 
passage, however, appears to have first occurred to him as parallel, 
while in the act. of writing ; for, on the one hand, he cites it (from 
memory) with great variations, from the LXX., and, on the’ other, 
he has also applied the formula, év "Hoaia 7 npopjry to the passage 
from Malachi. The transcribers have indeed given év totic mpod7jrase, 
in the prophets, as a correction ; but that this reading is without 
value needs no proof. This passage of Mark is perhaps an unequivo- 
cal sign that he had documents before him, and made use of them. 
He took the formula of quotation from Matthew and Luke, but in- 
serted from memory the words of Malachi, without changing the 
formula.t The whole prophetic passage is founded on the figure of 
the triumphal entry of a king, for whom the road is leveled. Since 
the king and his kingdom, are alike spiritual, the heights and depths 
are also to be taken spiritually, and are to be understood of those 
mental states of unbelief and despair, of pride and self-sufficiency, 
which stand in the way of the Saviout’s work, vq, voice, forms 
an interesting contrast with Adyoc (John i. 1.) In the notion of 
“word,” the idea is likewise included, which is conveyed by the 
articulate word. The “ voice,” as such, denotes simply that which 


* On the passage, Mal. iii. 1, see further the observations on Matth. xi. 10; Luke vii. 
2%, where the same quotation is adduced with similar variations, evidently indicating the 
use of the same sources of information. 

+ Hengstenberg’s supposition, in his Christology, vol. iii, p. 398, ff, 464, ff, that 
Mark quoted the passage out of Malachi as belonging to Isaiah, because the former bor- 
rowed it from the latter, and Malachi is therefore, only the auctor secundarius, appears 
to me to be forced. They are still the words of Malachi. 
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awakens, excites. John introduced no new idea among mankind, 
He claimed supremacy over no peculiar department of life, to 
which he could have introduced men. .He was a mere organ for a 
powerful spiritual influence in the spiritual waste of humanity. He 
awakened the sense of need, which the Redeemer satisfied. 

(Sdpayé, in Luke iii. 5, 6, == td¢pos, (?) hollow place, valley. This 
is the only place where it is found in the New Testament. The op- 
posites to it are Bovvéc and. dpoc. The first of these words, Govvéde, is 
found only in Luke xxii. 30. The LXX. use it for m3, elevation, 
hill. On cwripiov rob O08, see Luke ii. 30; Acts xxviii. 28: owrnpta 
is used in the same way, Luke i. 69. In the concluding formula, 
bperat rriioa odpé x. T. 2., the Evangelist follows the LXX., contrary 
to the Hebrew text, where the words owr#pioy r. 8. are wanting. On 
the other hand, the words é¢0jcera d6ga Tob xvpiov, which the LX X. 
have, agreeably to the original, are omitted by Luke. In the pro- 
phecy, the Saviour’s work is represented, quite after the prevail- 
ing mode of Old Testament representation, at once in its comple- 
tion. 

Ver. 4-6.—The Baptist’s dress and manner of life quite agree 
with the portrait of Elijah (2 Kings i, 8, compared with Zech, xiii. 
4.) John lived and laboured in an austere and strictly ascetic man- 
ner. (Anpic is the well-known large criental locust, used as food by 
the poor; Lev. xi. 22.) It was by means of this strict form of life, 
and the reproving severity of his character, that the prophet roused 
the slumberers ; a form from the past seemed to have entered the 
spiritless present. The voice of exclamation echoed loudly through 
the wilderness ; those who were awakened gathered round the 
prophet, to gain ease for their consciences.. The Barrvopdc, baptism, 
and éouoadynotc, confession, are specified as the forms which John’s 
work assumed, Confession is to be viewed as the condition of bap- 
tism, since it was intended to be, as it were, a type of the coming 
forgiveness to be completed by the Messiah, which required genuine 
repentance, so that where confession was wanting, baptism also was 
refused. (See ver. 7, ff., the rejection of the Pharisees.) The con- 
fession, however, is not necessarily a special confession of individual 
facts (though that is not to be excluded in particular cases), but a 
genuine expression of a felt need, cognizable to John’s searching, 
~ prophetic spirit. 

Ver. 7.—Those whom Luke comprehends under the term éyAoz, 
multitudes (excluding the few sincere-minded), Matthew describes 
more definitely as Pharisees and Sadducees, These Jewish sects, 
so thoroughly known from the history of the church, appear in the 
New Testament as the representatives of hypocritical superstition 
and carnal unbelief. Phariseeism, however, had the deeper founda- 
tion ; it was based on the Divine Word, only that traditional pre- 
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cepts had been associated with it. Although, therefore, the 
Pharisees (taken collectively) are constantly opposed to the New 
Testament, and particularly in the Gospels, because, by confound- 
ing things external with things internal, they had sunk into hypocrisy, 
and pursued godliness as a trade ; yet there were individual believers 
among them. But Sadducecism was utterly devoid .of any deep 
foundation, or any high principle of life ; pure worldliness shews 
itself in it, though often, as it would seem, united with a certain 
kindness of disposition. This sect was hence inconsiderable, while 
Phariseeism, embodying, as it did, something positive, was both 
more dangerous in its corruption, and, in its nobler manifestation, 
more susceptible of a union with the Gospel. The New Testament — 
does not speak of the E’ssenes, partly because they did not come in 
contact with the public life of the Jewish people—partly because 
their aim, though noble on the whole, was, still, deformed by subtle 
errors, too dangerous to render them proper objects of imitation. 
Besides, it is the nature of the Gospel to set up nothing for imita- 
tion but the Saviour himself, in whom the fulness of all that is 
desirable is included. There was no call for positive opposition to 
the Essenes, since their exclusiveness as a sect rendered them un- 
known, except in narrow circles, and because the best antidote to 
their errors lay in the principles of Christian truth itself.* 

The Baptist’s exhortation to the multitude, who were under 
Pharisaic or Sadduceean influence, and shared in the corruption of 
these sects, bears the stamp of the strict legal spirit which John re- 
presents. He contrasts, in the Spirit, the kingdom of the prince of 
this world with the kingdom of God, proclaimed by him, and takes 
the depraved: minds, that hypocritically pretended to purity of 
heart, as types of this evil kingdom. (The language yevvyjuara 
éyidvdv = wh ww, Isa, xiv. 29, generation of vipers, is certainly 
harsh ; but it is in the nature of love plainly to call evil evil, and, 
in accordance with the truth, to refer it to its origin, The serpent 
denotes what is satanic; and that Jesus himself so intends it, is 
seen by a comparison of Matth, xii, 843; xxiii. 33, with John viii. 
44; Rev. xx.2.) But their subjection to the condemnation of God 
is not to be regarded as absolute (see note on Acts xiii, 10, 11); the 


* A correct view of the Essenaic sect, which had all the faults common among Separ- 
atists, particularly secret-arrogance and dependence on good works, is a sufficient refuta- 
tion of the notion that Jesus had been brought up in their schools. That our Lord knew 
them, is beyond a doubt, since Galilee was their stronghold; that their existence may 
have had a stimulating effect on him, is likewise highly probable: only we must never 
forget that the development of the Saviour's character was purely internal, influenced only 
by spiritual streams from above; that therefore nothing can have been adopted by him 
from the Essenes. Christ brought down into the world a principle of spiritual life, different 
as heaven and earth from Hssenism, and every other human form of religious life—a 
principle which invariably exercised a positive influence on what surrounded it, 
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exhortation which follows in ver. 8 shews clearly the wish, that they 
may cease to be what they are. But, as such, they tecessheily come 
.under the Divine condemnation. The passage, therefore, involves 
the doctrine of the possibility of the generation of vipers being 
transformed into children of God by repentance and faith. (Opy7 
péAdovoa, for which dpy? épyouévn is put in 1 Thess. i. 10, expresses 
the idea of God’s punitive justice ; hence the drodAvuc rite épyiie 
= «pio. See Rom. i. 18. In John’s exhortation, agreeably to 
the Old Testament form of conception, the last judgment [éoydry 
kpiotc] is considered as concurrent with the appearance of the 
Messiah, as his first and second coming are not here separated: On 
épyi} 7. 8., see note on Matth. xviii. 34, 

Ver. 8—These words of reproof in John’s discourse are followed 
by words of exhortation, which urge the necessity of the manifesta- 
tion in actual life of genuine repentance. Luke iii. 11. ff, contains 
the comment on the works which the Baptist, from his point of view, 
demanded. (The phrase, xapro¢ tij¢ petavoiac détoc, occurs once more, 
with some variation, in Acts xxvi. 20. The reading kaproéc in Mat- 
thew is spurious ; it was probably derived from the parallel passage 
in Luke. 

Ver. 9.—John contrasts the boasttild of external advantages with 
the practical evidencing of that sincerely repentant disposition re- 
quired by him. (M7 0déyre, think not, in Matthew is no more super- 
fluous than p7 dpénobe, begin not, in Luke. The former is to be 
understood of the fancied right, which the Pharisees imagined they 
possessed, to boast of their descent from Abraham ; the latter, of their 
beginning with self-sufficiency and vanity to plume themselves on that 
right, both aloud in the presence of men, and in their own minds.) 
Being achild of Abraham, is spoken of as the substance of all the ad- 
vantages belonging to the theocracy, In its true import, this descent 
was not so much an advantage in itself, as a stronger obligation to 
a godly life and walk. Where this obligation was left unfulfilled, 
the supposed advantage was turned to a disadvantage. (See Rom. 
ii. 28, 29; iv. 16, on the ideal conception of being a child of Abra- 
ham, and sharing in the advantages of the theocracy.) In order to 
teach them properly to estimate the value of natural descent, the 
Baptist refers to the free grace of God. As it was purely of grace 
to have been born in the bosom of the theocracy, so the Almighty 
can reject those who shew themselves unworthy of such grace, and 
call others who were far from his promises. (’Eye%pas, viewed in re- 
lation to those who were born children of Abraham, involves their 
rejection.) The words: ddvvatat 6 Osdc ee TAY Aidwv TotTwv éyeipat 
téxva TS "ABpadu, God is able, etc., do certainly admit of being un- 
derstood fignratively of the biontluens s ; just as in the passage beforé 
us, the “trees” denote the Jews in that Pharisaical sect which was 
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going onward to destruction. But the added totter, these, compels 
us, doubtless, to understand them of the stones lying on the banks 
of Jordan, in which case the parallel with the history of the crea- 
tion must not be overlooked. As God formed man out of the dust 
of the earth, so he can even now form men out of stones. 

Ver, 10,—T'o enforce the exhortation, the time is represented as 
a decisive one. In the Old Testament, the parallel is drawn between 
the moral world and the physical in the same way as here (Psalm i. 
3; Isa, vi. 13) ; in the New Testament it is very frequent. (Matth. 
vii. 19; Rom. xi.17.) The time of harvest is that of decision (xpiove), 
when the chief question is of fruit. The fruit required here was — 
outward righteousness (dcasoobyn), and genuine inward repentance 
(uerdvoia.) (Exxérreoba, eic rip BdAAcoOa, are emblems of the dpy7, 
ver. 7.) In Luke iii, 11-15, there follows an expansion of John’s 
address peculiar to that Evangelist, It reveals plainly the Baptist’s 
legal position, He recommends a faithful fulfilment of the law; 
“the voice of him who crieth in the wilderness” penetrates not the 
domain of faith and love. He directed to doing only, as those who 
asked for instruction put only the question, What shall we do ?* 
(IIpéooevv in ver. 13, = w32 ewigere scil. ddpov, to exact tribute —Araceiw, 
to frighten, to exact by terror—Xvkopavtéw denotes ‘properly “ to 
perform the part of a petty and false informer ;” then “to be greedy,” 
“‘ avaricious,” see Luke xix. 8.) Asa peculiar trait in the character 
of the Baptist, appears his childlike humility, which is intimated in 
the following verses, but which John, in the early chapters of his 
Gospel, portrays carefully for special reasons. Even in John’s life- 
time, his disciples would have him to be the Christ ; but he himself 
humbly acknowledged his inferiority, and pointed his followers to 
the Saviour. Against his own will, his later self-willed disciples 
(the Sabeans) made him the historical prop of their sect. 

Ver. 11.—Disclaiming for himself the dignity of the Messiah, 
the Baptist points to him to whom it belongs. He calls him: éziow 
jeov épxouevoc, one coming after me, leaving the time of his appear- 
ance undetermined. The Evangelist John, who had special reason. 
to be more circumstantial regarding the declarations of the Baptist 
as to his relation to the Saviour (see on this point notes on John i, 
19, ff ; ii. 27, ff), mentions facts, which prove that John had a 
deep and true knowledge of the Saviour and,his work. Matthew 
notices particularly this point only in the Baptist’s words, that Jesus - 
possessed a greater spiritual power (loyvpdrepdc¢ pov goriv.) He there- 
fore represents John’s relation to the Saviour as that of a servant to 
his master, (The trodijuata Avoat, or Baordéev, to loose or carry the 
sandals, is put for menial service in general.) But the Baptist 


* Compare the New Testament answer to the question, What shall we do? in Acts 
ii. 37. - 
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marks especially the superiority of the Messiah, in reference to his 
baptism. (See note on John i, 25, ff.) He contrasts the baptism of 
water (év ddate Barricev) with that of the Holy Ghost and fire (Gar- 
rife év mvevpuart ayiw Kat mupt.) We might feel tempted here to 
join tip, fire, with rvedya, spirit; so that either fire should appear 
as a concomitant (as if the baptism of the Spirit would be accom- 
panied by fiery appearances, as on the day of Pentecost) ; or mvebdua, 
spirit, be taken as qualifying vip, fire, (Tip rrevparicdv, a spirit- 
ual fire), fire, as the more powerful element, being contrasted with 
water. But the passages, Matth. xx. 22; Luke xii. 50, appear to 
me to favour the ancient distinction of a threefold baptism (flwminis, 
flaminis, sanguinis.)* In this the Saviour appears as the type of 
believers, who, like himself, if not outwardly, yet inwardly, must all 
pass through the consummating baptism of blood. In the triple 
elements of baptism—viz., water, spirit, and fire, there is intimated 
a gradation in the development of the spiritual life, and in the ele- 
ment from which it results, While the lowest: stage, baptism with 
water, implies external’ purification from sin, and repentance, the 
baptism of the Spirit refers to the inward cleansing in faith (the 
an Spirit being conceived of as the regenerating principle, John 
ii. 1, ff.; Acts i.5); and lastly, the baptism of fire expresses the 
Bat Aation and complete triumph : the new and higher life in 
its peculiar nature. 

Ver. 12.—The exhortation concludes, very appropriately, with a 
renewed admonition of the nearness of the xpiowc, judgment (ver. 10), 
the execution of which belonged to the Messiah’s office. The act of 
judging is here represented under the figure of. the winnowing of 
chaff and wheat. The same figure occurs in Jer. xv. 7; Luke xxii, 
31. (Od év ri veipt abtod = ms We. II tv0v = vannus, wont tatiedae 
"Ayupov = ya, Psalm i. 4. On ip doBeoror, see note on Mark ix. 44.) 
In the concluding verses in Luke iii, 18-20, the Evangelist calls 
these addresses of the second Elijah a evayyeAifeo0m, bringing good 
news (ver. 18), inasmuch as they treated of the coming of the Mes- 


* De Wetie is altogether wrong in taking zip to denote punishment, for the idea of 
baptism does not admit of any reference to punishment. It is always subservient to sal- 
vation. [May not fire and spirit point prophetically to Acts ii.? When did the apostles 
receive the Christian baptism, as a symbol of regeneration, if not at the Pentecost? (Acts 
i, 5.) Then came in place of the inward repentance the external spirit (as res sacramenti), 
and in place of water, fire (as signum sacramentale) And by this spiritual baptism were 
they prepared to administer the ordinary Christian baptism (that of water and spirit.)* 
ff 

* J think neither of the aboye explanations correct. John is discriminating Christ’s office and work 
from his own as higher and more profoundly searching and spiritual. For this he makes use of the rite 
which formed so prominent a feature of his ministry. What spirit and fire are to water, that is Christ's 
baptism and general work to his, He is not, I think, speaking of the Saviour’s baptism of believers par- 
ticularly, but of the general searching, discriminating character of his work. This he indicates by com- 
Dining with spirit the subtle, purifying, powerful element, fire. De Wette's expianation embraces a 
part of the truth, but not the whole of it.—[K. 
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siah, and even of his presence. (John i. 26.) Luke’s incidental ob- 
servations on the Baptist’s imprisonment may, perhaps, have been 
occasioned by a document used by him, in which John’s subsequent 
fortunes were narrated. Luke mentions, by anticipation, in this 
place, what occurred long after. (See note on Matth. xiv. 1, ff, for 
a fuller discussion.) ed 


§ 2. Tur Baptism or Carist. 
(Matth. iti, 13-17; Mark i. 9-11; Luke iii. 21-23; John i. 32-34.) 


The fact of the baptism of Christ by John is somewhat surpris- 
ing, as it is undeniable, that the less is blessed by the better (Heb. 
vii. 7); but here the reverse takes place. As before observed, that 
which specially distinguishes baptism from mere lustrations, is, that 
one party appears as the baptizer, the other as the baptized ; and 
the baptizer, so to speak, elevates the baptized into his own element 
of life. Now, it is not clear how the weaker can raise the stronger 
toa higher stage of life.* John himself was penetrated with a sense 
of the inappropriateness of Christ’s being baptized by him (ver. 14), 
and acknowledged that he rather stood in need of a higher baptism 
from Jesus. Objectively viewed, this was quite right ; but by the 
divine dispensation, which assigns the limit to every thing, and thus 
also to each individual’s course of life (without prejudice to. liberty, 
which has its expansion within. the assigned limits), John was not 
called for the New Testament ; he formed the completion of the 
Old ; and, like Simeon (Luke ui. 25, ff,) beheld the Messiah without 
experiencing his regenerating efficacy in himself ; he was saved, like 
the saints of the Old Testament, through faith in the coming Sa- 
viour, For though John beheld Christ, yet redemption was still 
future to him, since Christ’s work was not completed till after the 
death of the Baptist. It was, therefore, part of John’s humility, 
that, taking his stand purely and simply, he baptized Jesus ; a for- 


mal refusal to baptize him would have been false humility—a want. 


of obedience to the divine will, which had ordained this relation be- 


* The essential feature of baptism should not, perhaps, be sought so much in the re- 
lation between the baptizer and the baptized, as between the latter and God, of whom 
the baptizer is but an instrument, It is not the raising of the baptized into the sphere of 
the baptizer which essentially characterizes baptism ; but that he before God buries himself 
into death as one laden with guilt, in order to. arise again from death as a new, divinely born 
man. The Jew who submitted to John’s baptism, acknowledged: “I have deserved 
death ; I need a new life.” Christ in his baptism, declared: “TI will, laden with the guilt 
of humanity, descend into death, and as a glorified conqueror will arise from it.” Thus 
his baptism by John was a type and prophecy of the real baptism of death and resurrec- 
tion, and for~ . the real connecting link between John’s baptism and Christian baptism 
(Matth. xviii. 19.) Such is the simplest explanation of Christ’s baptism.—[E. 


* 
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tween John and Christ. The words of Jesus: obtw meénov éoriv huty 
TrAnpGou téoav dixaoobvyy, thus it becometh us, ete. (Matth. iii. 15), 
give the key to the understanding of it. The term dcxacoosyn, right- 
eousness (the meanings of which will be treated connectedly in note 
on Rom. iti. 21), denotes here dixasov, what the law demands. The 
words contain, therefore, the general principle on which the Saviour 
proceeded, and which John, too, had to follow on this occasion—viz., 
to observe all legal ordinances as divine institutions, This was not, 
indeed, the consequence of any internal necessity (for which reason 
mpévov éori is used, and not:det or ypetav &yw), but a propriety, and a 
propriety in the highest and noblest sense ; the opposite would have 
been a disturbing of the harmony of life.. As, therefore, Jesus was 
in all things yevouevoc br6 vopov, subjected to law (Gal, iv. 4), he must 
submit to John’s baptism, thus establishing it as divine ; by God’s 
will that was to be also the moment of his being anointed with the 
Spirit—his solemn inauguration as the Messiah King.* The bap- 
tism of Jesus stands, therefore, on. a level with his undergoing cir- 
cumeision and the purification. (See note on Luke ii. 21, 22.) The 
Mediator himself took part in the sacrifices and the otlier atoning 
rites ordained by God in the temple. service, until, by his one sacri- 
fice on the cross, he had made the repetition of all other sacrifices 
superfluous. According to God’s promise (John i, 33), the baptism 
with the Spirit coincided with John’s baptism with water, to which 
Jesus submitted ; the former, of course, could not come through the 
medium of John, it was rather a sign (onpéion, nix) for John himnsele 
by which he night infallibly recognize the promised Messiah. By 
this anointing a the Spirit, the gradual development of the human 
consciousness in Jesus attained its height, and that fulness of power 
was imparted to him which was requisite for the fulfilment of his 
office as a teacher. Hven the pure offspring of the Spirit needed 
the anointing of the Spirit ; it was not till his human nature (the 
wuxy) was strengthened to bear the plenitude of the Spirit, that it 
was abidingly filled with power from above. The baptism, accord- 
ingly, was the sublime season, when the character of the Xpuorée, 
nwe, which was dormant (as it were, potentid) in the gradually de- 
veloping child and youth, now (actu) came forth and expanded it- 
self ; the baptism is the inauguration of the Messiah, primarily for 
himself and John. 


* The law required not that he should submit himself to John’s baptism; but it did 
require that an ewpiation should be offered, and his willingness to offer this was expressed 
by Christ in the symbolical rite of baptism: ‘The anointing of the Spirit, atiached itself to 
this expression, but formed no part of it—[B. 

t Compare the remarkable words in Justin, dial. cum Tryph. Jud., p. 226. Xpiord¢ 
68 el kat yeyervnrat Kal goTt Tov, Gyvworos gore Kal ods abréc Tw Eavtov éxiotarat, odds 
Eyer Obvapiv tiva, wéxptc dv éAOdv ’HAiac ypion abrov Kat pavepdv maot roumon. Though 
the Vessiah has been born and lives, he is unknown, and does not even know himself, nor has 
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Ver. 13.—According to Mark’s account (. 9), our- ‘Saviour ap- 
pears to have continued at Nazareth till the time of his public ap- 
pearance. The inner life in him was, doubtless, silently and secretly 
unfolding itself. But when the hour was come, which the Spirit 
within gave him to know with indubitable certainty,* he came to 
John at the Jordan (on the locality, see note on. John i. 28, 29), in 
order to be introduced: by this messenger of God. + 

Ver. 14, 15.—The important conversation ‘between Jesus and 
John, haf e the baptism, is narrated by Matthew only. It is of the 
highest importance for an understanding of John’s relation to the 
Saviour ; and Matthew gives, even in this communication, a proof 
of the ‘niportaner and originality of his peculiar sources of informa- 
tion, particularly in the discourses. 

Ver. 16, 17.—The process of John’s baptism of Christ is not mi- 
nutely detailed ; whether the Baptist uttered any words, or what 
words, over J esus, is left unnoticed. Weare told only what took 
place after the baptism was over—that is, at the emersion out of the 
water (dvébn dro tod bdaroc), That the outpouring of the Spirit did 
not take place before the submersion, perfectly accords with the sym- 
bolical character of the action (see Rom. vi. 1, ff), which is not indeed 
in itself applicable to John’s baptism, but which the Saviour, by his 
baptism, typically imparted to the action. The one part of the action 
—the submersion—represents its negative aspect—viz., the taking 
away of the old man (Rom. vi. 4); the other—the emersion—denotes 


its positive aspect—viz., the appearance of the new man; the com-- 


munication of the Holy Ghost would therefore be naturally con- 
nected with the latter. Luke. adds (iii, 21), that Jesus prayed, 
which must be understood of being absorbed in inward devotion, 
After the emersion, these three circumstances constitute the progress 
of the action—the opening of the heavens, the descent of the Spirit, 
the utterance of the voice. But that all this did not pass.as a spec- 
tacle before the assembled multitude, but was seen by Christ and 
John alone, is clearly implied in Matth. iii. 16 (dveoyOnoay aité ol 
ovpavot), and in John i. 32. Spiritual eyes are needful for the con- 
templation of spiritual transactions ; he only who possessed such, 
was in a condition. to behold the working of the Spirit. A vague 


and undefined emotion, awakened by the mighty working of the - 


any power, wntil Elias shall come and_anoint him and make him known to all. (See note 
on Matth. xvii. 10, ff) At the close of Christ’s ministry (see note on John xii. 28), a 
similar public approval of him took place by a voice from heaven ; so that the same event 
forms alike the commencement and the close of his public life. 

* It is quite an erroneous notion, that Jesus made his public appearance in conse- 
quence of an exactly calculated and carefully formed plan. His inward life obeyed only 
the direction of his heavenly Father; what he saw him do, that the Son also did. There 
was, indeed, at the same time, the clearest consciousness of what he did; but all caleula- 
tion and human forming of plans must be conceived as excluded, because it trenches upon 
Christ’s direct oneness of life with God. 
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Spirit, may | “ni pervaded the multitude at the sublime instant, 
when the glory of heaven descended to earth ; but the tranaaction 
itself was not seen by them. (Compare the re aa case in the 
conversion of the Apostle Paul, Acts ix. 7.) If we thus transfer 
the occurrence to the domain of the Spirit, we need not have re- 
course either to the historical interpretation (which speaks of Jewish 
notions of a brazen vault of heaven, and birds accidentally directing 
their flight to the place of. baptism), or to its mythical explanation. 
The Spirit—the invisible cause of all that is visible—contains in 
himself the ground of all things ; the revelation and bestowment 
of himself is a quality of his nature. The opening of heaven—the 
region of the Spirit—is, consequently, nothing but the revealing of 
the world of spirits to the spirit. Every revelation is a rending of 
the heavens—a descent. of the Spirit. (Isa. lxiv. 1; Ezek. i. 1 ;) 
Acts vii. 55.) Far as we ought to be from viewing the opening 
of the heavens materially, we should be just as far from con- 
sidering it imaginary ; it isa real operation of the Spirit for the 
spirit. For the Saviour, this opening of heaven was an abiding 
one; the flow of his inner life towards the eternal home of the 
Spirit, and the stream thence down to him, never again ceased. 
' Gradually during their intercourse with our Lord, the disciples 
had their spiritual eye opened to this relation, as they saw continu- 
ally heaven open, and the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the Son of Man. (John i. 52.) The descent of the Spirit is 
therefore nothing but his bestowment, which is his very nature. 
As love, God descends, in his Spirit, into the hearts of his people. 
So also the sound of the voice is’a necessary operation of the Spirit. 
The Spirit—the author of language—speaks for the spirit ; his opera- 
tion is nothing but word. What he speaks the spirit understands 
immediately ; not by the intervention of the physical ear, but by the 
spiritual ear—that is by spiritual susceptibility of spiritual operations.* 
With regard to the comparison of the Holy Ghost to a dove, the 
word dost, as if, as, used by all the four Evangelists, shews that it 
was meant to be regarded only as a comparison. The reality of 
the appearance is, indeed, expressly signified (cwparixd elder, Luke 
iii. 22); but, as a real spiritual phenomenon, it was not visible to 
physical eyes, and, consequently, the impression could only be de- 
scribed by a comparison with visible things. According to the 
symbolism.of the Bible, certain mental characters appear expressed. 
: * Tt is not intended by these remarks to assert, that, in the whole transaction there 
‘was not also something visible and audible to all. The Gospel according to the Hebrews 
(see the author’s History of the Gospels, p. 81) mentioned an additional circumstance— 
viz., the visible appearance of fire at the baptism. As all revelations of the divine take 
place with light and splendour, the idea is not incorrect; only, it is viewed materially. 
Just so with the voice (see John xii. 29), there may have been something audible 
to ail. 
Vou. I—18 
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in several animals, as in the lion, the lamb, the eagle, and the ox. 
In this system of natural hieroglyphics, the dove denotes purity and 
simplicity, and hence the spirit of purity may be most fittingly 
compared with the dove.* The coming of the Spirit like a dove 
denotes, consequently, that the fulness of the spirit of purity was 
imparted to Jesus, whereby he became the purifier of mankind. 
He was therefore sealed, so to speak, as the Son of God ; on which 
account the declaration of the voice from heaven is, This is my 
beloved Son, etc. That the term Son of God refers here to the 
divine eternal nature of the Son, is shewn by Johni. 34, In the 
baptism of the Spirit, the Saviour himself was consciously perfected 
in that nature, and manifested first of all to John. (Ayaryréc¢ 
=n. Eddonely vy tar — 2 en. Nothing but his own image is 
well-pleasing to God, and, consequently, only those who are in 
Christ, Ephes. 1.6.) There are two other points im the account of the 
baptism mentioned exclusively by thé Evangelist John (i. 32.) First, 
the words ; rvetua tuecve én’ aitév—i, €., AOev én’ abtov Kal eueve, 
the Spirit remained upon him—i. e., came upon him and remained. 
In these words the Evangelist notices, in the Saviour’s case, what 
he usually insists upon as the peculiar aspect of the Spirit’s opera- 
tions under the New Testament. While in the Old Testament 
mode of his operation he reveals himself at particular moments, he 
appears in the New, as permanently and uniformly efficient. In 
the life of Jesus we find this uniformity of divine consciousness 
perfectly exhibited ; while, in the developments of life in Old Tes- 
tament saints, there was an alternation of elevated, and, as it were, 
sptritless seasons. Secondly, the words: ovk je adrov, I knew him 
not (John i. 33), are remarkable. They appear at variance, partly, 
with the passage Matth. iii. 14, which supposes ‘an acquaintance 
between Jesus and John ; and, partly, with their family relations, 
it being scarcely possible, while the mothers were so intimate, that 
the sons should be unknown to each other. But je, knew, evi- 
dently does not stand opposed to the supposition sthat John knew 
Jesus externally, and cherished anticipations of his exalted destina- 
tion. But to gain divine indubitable certainty, that it was in the 
person of Jesus that the hopes of mankind were to be fulfilled, re- 
quired express confirmations, such as to transcend all subjective 
impressions, and the deceptions to which they are liable. Such a 
miraculous sign was appointed him in the outpouring of the Spirit, 
and this sign he had at the baptism. (John i. 83,)}: 

* The comparison of the Spirit with the dove is found in the Samaritan and Rabbini- 
cal writers also. In the tract Chagigah, it is said on Gen. i. 2; “Spiritus Dei ferebatur 
super aqua, ut columba,” The Spirit of God hovered over the water, like a dove. The 
Christian sects probably derived the comparison from the New Testament. 


+ As John grew up in the wilderness, and Jesus in Galilee} they may not have been 
personally acquainted. A sign had been promised to John by which he should recognize 
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Luke (iii. 23) connects with his account. of the baptism, the 
genealogy, in which, agreeably to the popular notion (@v d¢ évouéfero), 
he commences with Joseph, Mary’s husband. With this transition, 
Luke connects the important observation, that Jesus was thirty 
years old at the beginning of his ministry. ‘Qoe/, about, being 
added, seems indeed to make the date uncertain; but as the age 
of the Levites’ entrance on office was fixed by Numb. iv. 3, 47, at 
thirty years, and as the Saviour invariably adhered to the existing 
ordinances of the Old Testament, we may conclude with probability 
that the Saviour was not less than thirty years of age. Yet there 
is no reason to suppose that he exceeded the fixed number ; in the 
Saviour’s life all is disposed according to number and measure, and 
it is therefore best to adhere to the age assigned. The only remain- 
ing uncertainty is, whether his public appearance falls at the 
beginning or the end of the year. (In the construction of the sen- 
tence, supply the verb diddoxey with dpyduevoc. It is not conform- 
able to the connexion to construe the participle with jy, or év with 


apy 6uevoc.) 


§ 3. Curist’s TEMPTATION. 
(Matth. iv. 1-11; Marki. 11,12; Luke iv. 1-13.) 


Tue Saviour’s endowment with the fulness+of the Spirit is most 
appropriately followed by his steadfastness in the contest with the 
evil one. ' It is part of the idea of the Messiah, that he is appointed 
to destroy the kingdom of darkness ; his whole life on earth, there- 
fore, appears as a conflict with its prince. The Gospel-history, 
however, particularizes two periods in the life of Jesus, in which he 
opposed the full and united power of the evil one, and overcame. 
These periods form the commencement and the close of his public 
labours, and each possesses its peculiar character. In the first temp- 
tation, at the commencement of his ministry,“ temptation ap- 
proached the Saviour by the avenue of desire; in the other, at the 
close of his earthly labours, by that of the fear of suffering and 
death. Every temptation appears in the one or the other of these 
forms ; by the conquest of both alike, our Lord stands as the ideal 
‘of perfect righteousness—as victor in the war with sin. The narra- 
tive before us of the temptation of Jesus through the medium of 


the Messiah (John i. 33.) But when Jesus came to him (Matth. iii. 14) before the sign, 
the impression of his majestic appearance, and an inward voice alike said to him, “This 
is he!” And then came the sign as a sealing witness from heaven. 

* Byen in Jewish theology the conception had been formed from the general idea of 
the Messiah, that he would have to be tempted by Satan just at the commencement, of his 
office. See Schéttgen, Jesus der wahre Messias; ais der jiidische Theologie dargestellt. 
Leipzig, 1748. 8vo. 8.754, ff 
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desire, makes it approach the Saviour in the three principal forms 
by which the world uniformly works—viz., the lust of the eyes, the 
lust of the flesh, and the pride of life. (1 John ii. 16.) This narra- 
tive, consequently, exhibits the comprehensiveness and sufficiency of 
his victory over sin, and thus forms a suitable introduction to the 
description of the labours of the Saviour, who was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin. (Heb. iv. 15.) The same 
temptations of pleasure, which on this occasion met Jesus concen- 
trated, and were in this form repelled by him, followed him indi- 
vidually through his whole earthly ministry, assuming various forms 
at various times. In like manner, temptations on the side of pain 
presented themselves to the Saviour through his whole earthly life, 
till, at its close, they assailed him in their full concentration. 

Our conception of the evangelical narrative of the temptation of 
Christ is necessarily qualified by our views regarding the doctrine 
of the devil,and of bad angels in general, Reserving fuller explana- 
tions on this point for the note on Matth. viii. 28, we simply remark, 
that only the most arbitrary exegesis can deny the existence of evil 
spirits. Even the Old Testament teaches, though for wise reasons 
obscurely, that man did not produce evil from himself, but was ex- 
posed to its influence by the seductions of a wicked power, a doc- 
trine essential to the very idea of redemption, which supposes a 
bondage under a foreign force. (See Gen. iii. 1 ; Lev. xv. 8 ;_ Deut. 
xxxii. 17; Psalm cvi. 87; Job i. 6; Isa. liv. 16; Zech. 11.1.) In 
the New Testament, Christ confirms this doctrine, partly by uni- 
versally taking it for granted, as appears times without number in 
his discourses, that there is a kingdom of evil in opposition to the 
kingdom of good (see Matth. xii. 26, ff.), and partly by express asser- 
tions respecting it (Matth. xiii. 39; John vii. 44; xiv. 30), which 
admit no other unprejudiced exposition. The expositor, then, who 
feels himself compelled to include the existence of the devil among 
the doctrines taught by Christ and the apostles, will be unable to 
sanction explanations of the temptation, which understand the term 
bidBoroc, devil, in Matthew and Luke (for which Mark has oaravéc) 
of some kind of human enemies or tempters, as, in the idea of 
Christ, the idea of his contest with evil in its centralized form is 
necessarily included. The whole doctrine of the Bible concerning 
Christ’s relation to the kingdom of evil, even though we did not 
possess the narrative of the temptation, would lead tothe same idea 
which is there involved. But if these explanations are inadmissible, 
incomparably more so are those which regard the temptations here 
recorded as arising from within the Saviour. Schleiermacher is not 
wrong in saying: “If Jesus ever harboured any such thoughts (as 


the tempter suggested to him), even in the most evanescent man- _ 


ner, he would no longer be Christ ; and this explanation appears to 
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me the worst neological outrage that has been committed against 
him.” (Versuch iiber den Lucas, 8. 54.) The absolute purity of 
Jesus admits in no way of an impure thought coming /rom 
himself ; as the first Adam, according to the profound narrative in 
Genesis, was tempted from without, so was the second Adam also 
(1 Cor. xv. 47), only with this difference, that the latter came off 
victorious.* Schleiermacher’s own view, however, that the tempta- 
tion is merely a parabolical narrative, which was afterwards mis- 
understood—which view Ullmann also (Studien, H..1, 8. 59, ff) 
approves—is sufficiently refuted by Usteri (Studien 1832, H. 4). 
Undoubtedly we possess here a pure fact, undistorted by mythical ele- 
ments (Bldtier fiir hihere Wahrheit, B, v., S. 247, ff.) ; yet still even 
from the strictly biblical point of view it may be doubted, whether 
we are to conceive of an external appearance of Satan standing, as 
it were corporeally, before Christ. This may be denied for various 
reasons. In the first place, we can point to no analogous fact either 
in the Old Testament or the New ;+ for the narrative in Gen. iii. 1, 
take it as we may, cannot, at least, be called an appearance of the 
devil. Nor would the fact be explained even by assuming an outward 
appearance of the prince of darkness ; for, assuming that Jesus was 
physically transported through the air, it would still be inconceiv- 
able how ali the kingdoms of the world could be surveyed from a 
mountain.t Besides, the words which the tempter uttered out- 
wardly, must be conceived to have been united with an inward in- 
fluence, because, without this there would have been no temptation ; 
this would, therefore, be the essential point, even ou the supposition 
of an outward appearance. It is, therefore, doubtless most fitting 
to lay the scene of the occurrence, as an internal one, in the 
sphere of the soul; we thus obtain a true conception of it, and pre- 
serve all its essential features. The temptation consisted in this, 
that the soul of Jesus was exposed to the full influence of the king- 
dom of darkness. This kingdom in the person of its representative, 
first displayed to the Saviour its bright side, and endeavoured to 
seduce him from the narrow path marked out for him on earth. 


* The hypothesis started by Meyer (in Ullmann and Umbreit’s Studien, 1831, H. 2), does 
not differ essentially from this view. He supposes that the temptation was a dream, and 
compares with it Solomon’s dream, 1 Kings iii. 5, ff For if those seductive thoughts 
could have arisen in Christ’s heart, though only in a dream, his purity would have been 
sullied. But if any one chose to refer the excitement of the thoughts in a dream to a 
hostile- power, the opinion would not indeed be offensive; but then there appears no 
reason why the whole occurrence should not have taken place in a waking state, as the 
narrative implies. ; 

+ But there was no moment analogous to this, no man analogous to Christ. The 
tempter could not appear under a mask to our Lord as to Adam. (Comp. my Krit. d, 
Ey. Gerch. § 53.—[E. 

¢ Yet, on the other hand, we can scarcely conceive of a real temptation to the Saviour 
to display himself by throwing himself down before a multitude that existed only in 
vision. So also tke first temptation attaches itself to a real, physical hunger.—[E. 
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We meet with analogous appearances in the Old Testament as 
well as the New. (See Ezek. viii. 3; xi 1; Rev.1. 10; xvii. 3.) 
And if we are disposed to connect, 2 Cor. xi. 14, “Satan is trans- 
formed into an angel of light,” with the temptation, that expression 
by no means requires us to imagine an outward appearance : it can 
be understood of an inward revelation of Satan, as a good angel, the 
more surely to deceive. 

Matth. iv. 1.—Immediately after the baptism, the Saviour left 
the Jordan (see Luke iv. 1), and withdrew into solitude, to prepare 
in quiet for his lofty calling. That a literal wilderness is here meant, 
is seen by Mark i. 18. Tradition refers it to Quarantaria, which lies 
near Jericho. (Joseph. Antig., xvi. 1. Bell. Jud., iv. 82.) Inas- 
much as this quiet preparation, and the temptation connected with 
it, was based on God’s plan itself, it is said: he was led up by the 
Spirit, etc. (dviyOn id rrebuaroc ei¢ tiv Epnuov.) That this Spirit 
was that good spirit who filled Jesus at the baptism, is seen from 
Luke iv. 1, in the words : "Ijootd¢ rvetuato¢ dytov mAjong x. t. 2. But 
in that case it’ seems inexplicable how we can speak of the Saviour 
who was armed with the fulness of the Spirit, as being tempted 
(reipacbijva). (The meaning of the word is always one and the 
same ; it is modified only according to the object or subject of temp- 
tation. Used of the evil one, it denotes to try, for the purpose of 
destroying. In this sense it is said of God, tecpdcer obdéva, he tempt- 
eth no one, James i. 13. God, on the contrary, tempts in order to 
purify and to perfect, Gen. xxii. 1. Used of men in reference to 
God, it is always the product of unbelief and presumption, since it - 
involves the contrary of humble waiting for indications from God, 
Heb. iti. 9.) But we must include the possibility of a fall (like 
Adam’s posse non peccare) in the very idea of a Saviour ; because, 
without this, no merit‘is conceivable.* True, this possibility must 
be viewed as purely objective ; since in so far as God became man 
in the person of Christ, so far we must ascribe to him the impossi- 
bility of sinning (non posse peccare). This blending of the possi- 
bility of falling with the necessity of a victory over evil, is a mystery, 
which is one with the idea of the God-man itself. It is only by dis- 
tinguishing between wvy7, soul, and tvedua, spirit, that we can at- 
tain to a clear idea of the relation. His liability to temptation was 
attached to his human soul; the necessity of a victory, to the ful- 
ness of the spirit. By the former, he is made like us, and set for a 
pattern ; by the latter, he is above all that is human, and assists 
individuals to become like himself, by the power of the same Spirit. 
In his last great temptation, that, viz., of his final sufferings, the 


* The consolation, too, that is afforded to unhappy man, struggling against sin, in the 
fact that the Saviour himself tasted the bitterness of that struggle in all its forms (Heb. 
ii. 17, 18), would be destroyed, if the objective possibility of Christ's falling were denied. 
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Saviour himself announced his being deserted of the fulness of the 
divine Spirit (Matth. xxvii. 46) ; this abandonment, in which the 
humanity of the Saviour stood as it were isolated, affords a view of 
the nature of his conflict at that time. In the present case nothing 
is expressly said of such a desertion ; but it must be presumed, par- 
ticularly as the Saviour does not at once recognize the tempter. The 
outward fasting in the wilderness was an emblem, as it were, of his 
inward forsaken condition ; and it is only by this assumption, that 
the temptation acquires essential significancy. In full possession 
of the divine Spirit, temptation is inconceivable ; it is only as di- 
vested of that fulness that the soul.of Jesus could humanly fight 
and struggle. According to this, the scene should be conceived in 
the following form :—After the effusion of the Spirit’on our Lord, 
he went, under the impulse of that Spirit, into the wilderness, in 
order to begin his great work in the seclusion of his inner life. 
There, as in the garden of Gethsemane, and on Golgotha, the ful- 
ness of the Spirit was withdrawn from him, and he was left to the 
power of darkness (Luke xxii. 53) ; pleasure, in its most seductive 
forms, tempted his soul. But, in perfect innocence, the Saviour 
passed through the conflict ; and, when the temptation was repelled, 
the fulness of heavenly power returned to him (Matth. iv. 11). If 
it were said, that John i, 32: mveipa euewver én’ adtév, the Spirit 
abode upon him, is contradictory to this view, the same might be 
said of Matth. xxvu. 46, where such a state of spiritual desertion 
must certainly be supposed. By whatever method the difficulty is 
solved in that case, the same must be applied here, My idea of this 
obscure relation is this: In the Saviour there was an alternation of 
states ; he had seasons of the richest spiritual fulness, and of deser- 
tion ; but, in the first place, these states were not so variable as they 
are wont to be in sinful men ; and, next, they did not penetrate to 
the inmost sanctuary of his being. His soul itself was holy and 
pure ; and, from its being most intimately pervaded by the Spirit, 
was so entirely a spiritual soul (poy) rrevwaton)), that even at the 
moments of complete desertion by the overflowing fulness of the 
Spirit (as we must suppose in Matth. xxvii. 46), his soul acted in the 
might of the divine Spirit. This unalterable repose in the depths 
of his holy soul—this perfect freedom, in the inmost seat of life, 
from those agitations of disquietude, which the Redeemer bore for 
our good, as he did all the other consequences of sin—are denoted 
by the “abiding of the Spirit,” which is contrasted with the alter- 
nating conditions of Old Testament saints, who might be immedi- 
ately overpowered by sin whenever dark hours arrived.* 


* There seems no difficulty in reconciling John’s statement of the Spirit’s remaining 
upon the Saviour, with his subsequent withdrawal. THis descending and remaining, 7. ¢., 
not immediately withdrawing, is in no way inconsistent with his leaving Christ afterwards 
for special reasons.—[K. 


pi 
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Ver. 2.—In Christ’s fasting for forty days, there is evidently a 
parallel with the fasting of Moses (Deut. ix. 9, 18) and Hlijah 
(1 Kings xix. 8). We are, therefore, the less justified in taking 
ynorevery, fasting, in a wider sense—viz., “abstaining from ordinary 
nourishment,” since it is said of Moses, that he ate no bread, and 
drank no water, which coincides with Luke iv. 2: “He did eat no- 
thing.” The intention of the Evangelists is to place Jesus in com- 
parison with the great prophets of earlier days (according to Deut. 
xviii. 15: “A prophet like unto me,” says Moses, “will the Lord 
thy God raise up”); he could not, therefore, do any thing less 
than they did. The number forty was certainly a sacred number 
with the Jews ; but it does not follow thence that it is not to be 
taken exactly ; but rather that the idea entertained by the Jews of 
the sacredness of certain numbers has itself a deeper foundation, 
which, taken as a general proposition, may be thus expressed :— 
“ According to divine arrangement, which is pure harmony, every 
development proceeds by definite measure and number.” The forty 
days of the temptation forms an interesting parallel with Israel’s 
forty years’ journey through the wilderness.* All the passages 
quoted in the history of Christ’s temptation are taken from the 
narrative of that journey. 

Ver. 3, 4—The point of the first temptation is justly regarded 
as lying in the thought of employing the higher powers bestowed 
upon him for satisfying his own wants. The principle here main- 
tained, of using his miraculous powers only for the good of others, 
the Saviour followed out with self-denying love through his whole 
ministry. Jesus repulsed the powerful solicitation of sensual appetite 
by faith in God’s power, with a reference to Deut. viii. 83, where the 
LXX. translate mh °» xxiv b> by pijua éxnopevéuevoy. did orduatog 
Geod. In this passage the manna, viewed as an extraordinary 
heavenly: aliment (Psalm Ixxviii. 25), is contrasted with earthly 
means of subsistence, and just so Jesus contrasts the earthly dpros, 
bread, with the heavenly. According to the connexion, therefore, 
other kinds of earthly food cannot be meant. The piua Ocod, word 
of God, is to be conceived of here as the effectual creative cause of 
ail nourishment. As every thing was made by God’s word, and by 
the breath of his mouth (Psalm xxxiii. 6), so that same word also 
preserves all things, since the preservation is but a continued crea- 
tion. Jesus is stayed by faith in this power of God ; So long as the 
Spirit did not release him from the wilderness, he was fed by the 

* Such parallels are acknowledged by the advocates of the mythical character of the 
Gospel-history, Strauss and De Wette; but in such a way, that precisely because of those 
parallels they deny the historical reality, both of the typical event in the Old Testament, 
and of the antitype in the New. But in this way they are degraded into mere puerilities, 


For a serious person they can have no import, unless they be founded on real transactions, 
by which God speaks to men in the language of fact. 
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hidden word of God, which strengthened soul and body, without his 
providing any thing for himself by the miraculous gift granted to 
him. (On pia Oeod, see note on Matth. iii. 2.) 

Ver. 5.—Luke has placed the second temptation last ; evidently 
with less propriety.* The first two thoughts the tempter suggests 
to Jesus we can, for a moment, imagine as coming from a good be- 
ing; the temptation is more hidden, and Satan, consequently, does 
not display himself as he is; but in the last requirement his dark 
origin is openly revealed, so that it is properly followed in Matthew’s 
account by tizaye, be gone. (‘Ayla nédug = BIR Vy, holy city, a de- 
signation of Jerusalem as the centre of the Old Testament theocracy. 
IIreptytov = p22, a wing of the temple, in the shape of a tower, with 
a flat roof. The conducting him thither took place év rvetjuare, in 
Spirit, Rev. xvii. 3.) 

Ver. 6.—The point of the second temptation lies in the thought 
of parading the gift of working miracles, and thus attaching to him- 
self the unreasoning multitude ; this thought, being clothed in the 
words of Scripture,t is suggested to our Lord in a delusive form. 
In this respect Jesus acted constantly on the principle here ap- 
proved—his miracles always had reference to moral and spiritual 
ends. The quoting of the Scripture words was intended to excite 
his vanity from the consciousness of his being the Son of God, 
through the pleasure inspired by the miraculous powers residing in 
him. Humble obedience, the laying aside of one’s own will, can 
alone secure the victory in such a case. The passage is quoted from 
Psalm xci. 11, according to the LX X., but in an abbreviated form. 
In the context, the words apply to all the pious, and represent them 
as under God’s protection. But the pious part of mankind, con- 
ceived as a whole, has its representative in the Messiah as the 
second Adam ; and therefore it is quite right to refer the passage 
to the Messiah ; the error lies only in its application to cases of our 
own making. The angels appear here as “ ministering spirits, sent 
forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation.” (See 
note on Heb. i. 14.) The entire fulness of the heavenly powers is 
present for those that fear God, as Paul says, ‘‘ All things are yours.” 
(1 Cor. iii, 21, 22.) 

Ver. T.—Jesus meets the tempter, who plants himself on the 
temple, and makes free use of the word of God, with that same 
Word. His language expresses (Deut. vi. 16) this thought, that 
the perverse application of a correct principle is a tempting of God, 
The words are quoted according to the LXX. (‘Ex7epdcerv is used 


* [See Gresweil's Dissertations on the Gospels, vol. ii., p. 192, &, second edition. |—Tr. 
+ Concerning the use of the words of Scripture on the part of angels, see remarks on 
Luke i, 17. 
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in Luke x. 25; 1 Cor. x. 9, in a bad sense only ; and not, therefore, 
of God’s temptations.) ; 
Ver. 8, 9.—This passage, as already observed, goes specially to 
prove that the temptation is to be conceived as internal. A view 
of all the kingdoms of the world is of course impossible from any 
physical elevation ; even on the hypothesis of physical changes of 
place, we must still have recourse to a spiritual ecstacy.* But in 
his holy humility and self abasement, he chose the cross instead of 
the crown. But that the reference is not to a dominion over the 
Jews merely, but to universal monarchy, is evident even from the 
Jewish notion of a Messiah, which maintained it to be one of his 
prerogatives to rule over all nations. (See Bertholdt, Christol. jud., 
p. 188.) The idea, rightly conceived, is also perfectly correct and 
true. This last temptation seems to turn on the proud lust of do- 
minion. Satan here manifests himself as the ‘“ prince of this world” 
(John xii, 31; xiv. 30; xvi. 11), and as desirous of making Jesus 
his instrument (that is, of making Christ Antichrist), since he aims 
to delude him by the promise of dominion over the world, and by 
the revelation of its glory, while at the same time he possesses the 
power of arraying its entire forces against Jesus, in case he resists 
his seductions. As payment, the tempter demands worship from 
him, (IIpooxvveiv, as an outward rite, such as kneeling or prostra- 
tion, is here merely a symbolical expression of the inward act, at 
which the temptation was aimed—7z. e., acquiescing in Satan’s 
will, permitting him to rule in the soul, and submitting to become 
his instrument.) It was precisely this which disclosed to the 
Saviour the dark nature of the being that suggested to him the 
thoughts which he repelled; and Jesus, therefore, bids the creature 
of the night depart, with the word iraye, be gone.—Luke’s narrative 
contains some peculiar traits. On occasion of the view of the king- 
doms of the earth from the mountain, he adds: év oreypi ypdvov, 
in a moment of time (= év piri db0aduot, 1 Cor. xv. 52), which is 
still more in favour of the interpretation of this scene as a spiritual 
vision [but which admits a simple explanation from the superhuman 
power of Satan]. Luke next adds in his account of this tempta- 
tion the following words to what the devil said : “for it has been de- 
livered to me, and to whomsoever I will I give it” (ére guot tapadédorat, 
kal © édv BéAw, idwpe adtiv). Tlapadédorat, it has been delivered, con- 
veys a hint worthy of notice, as opposing the doctrine of an original 
evil principle ; the prince of this world has received all from God, 
to whom alone, as the everlasting mavtoxpérwe, almighty, dominion 


is due. The confession of having received all, forms the strangest ) 


* According to our view, we avoid the question altogether whether the dpo¢ idnAdv 
Aiav was Tabor, or some other mountain—a question we are utterly destitute of data for 
answering. / 
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contrast with the demand of worship. What the tempter here says’ 
of himself, is true of the Saviour in the purest and deepest sense. 
(See John ‘xvii. 22; Rev. xi. 15.) 


3 


Ver. 10.—In answer to this last temptation, the Saviour put _ 


forward the first commandment (Deut. vi. 13), which contains all 
the rest in itself. Only the One, the Hternal, the True God of 
heaven and of earth, ought to be the object of worship. Where 
the assumption of this divine prerogative shews itself, the spirit of 
the devil is displayed. (See 2 Thess. 1.4.) Through this main- 
tenance of the honour of God, not only ¢hzs world, but the other 
also, became the possession of Jesus ; to him all power in heaven 
and earth was given. (Aatpedo = 122 is stronger than mpooxvveiv; 
the latter is used also of subordination to. man, the former refers 
only to God.) 

Ver. 11.—The temptation of Jesus stands as one of those 
decisive events, such as are met with in a lower degree in common 
life also, and which determine the character of all its subsequent 
manifestations. As, after Adam’s first transgression, all. subsequent 
sin was nothing but the unfolding of original sin ; so this, the 
Saviour’s first victory, appears as the foundation of all that follow. 
The Saviour here appears standing between the two worlds of light 
and darkness. As the hostile powers fled, heavenly powers sur- 
rounded him, and joingd in celebrating the victory of good.* The 
Tempter wished Christ to serve him, instead of which the angels 
minister to Jesus, and announce that he is king of the kingdom of 
light. The circumstance mentioned in Mark i. 13: “he was among 
the wild beasts” (jv pera tév Onpiwr), has also, as Usteri (ut. sup.) 
strikingly observes, a typical meaning, because it is meant to repre- 
sent Jesus as the restorer of Paradise. Adam fell in Paradise, and 
made it a wilderness ; Jesus conquered in the wilderness and made 
it a paradise, where the beasts lost their wildness, and angels took 
up their abode. But that the Redeemer’s great conflict with the 
kingdom of darkness was not over for ever, is expressly noticed in 


Luke iv. 13, in the words: 6 dséBodoc aréotn dn’ adtod. dypt Katpod, ¢ 
the devil departed from him for a season, which close the history 


of the temptation. 


If, according to the view given above, the temptation of Jesus 


took place in the depth of his inward life without witnesses, we 
must regard his own account of it as the only source of information, 
and testimony to its reality. This, and similar events, probably 
formed the subject of Jesus’ discourses with his disciples after the 
resurrection, when he spoke to them of the things pertaining to the 


* After our Lord's second great temptation in Gethsemane, there appeared to him an 
angel to strengthen him, Luke xxii. 43. We may suppose something of the same sort in 


’ this case. 
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kingdom of God. (Acts i. 3.) To become acquainted with the 
nature of that kingdom, it was needful that they should behold it 
in its establishment, and into that the temptation afforded the 
deepest insight. The accurate agreement in the narratives of Mat- 
thew and Luke, though writing quite independently of each other, 
both as to the event itself, and its place in the Gospel-history, is an 
2aternal testimony to the event not easily invalidated. It carries 
tts internal testimony within itself, and in the close connexion in 
which it stands with the character and work of the Saviour. 


DRHLRD, .P ART. 


OF CHRIST'S WORKS AND DISCOURSES. 


PARTICULARLY IN GALILEE. 


Marra, iy. 12—xviii. 35; Marx i. 14—ix, 50; Luxn iv. 14—ix. 50. 


§ 1. Jusus AppEARS AS a TEACHER, 
(Matth. iv. 12-17; Mark i. 14, 15; Luke iv. 14, 15.) 


~ Ver. 12.—Were we not accurately instructed by the accounts of 
the Evangelist John as to the many events which intervened be- 
tween the public appearance of Jesus and the imprisonment of 
John (see John iii. 24), we should conclude from Matth. iv. 12, and 
Mark i. 14, that the incarceration followed close upon the tempta- 
tion of Jesus. This fact confirms the view detailed above (Intro- 
duction, § 7), that in this part of the Gospel-history, a chronologi- 
cal arrangement of the individual events is impracticable, since it is 
evidently by accident only that a comparison of John’s narrative 
enables us to demonstrate, that the events thus connected in the 
narrative are separated in point of time.* For even though Luke 
does not mention John in this place (see, however, Luke iii. 19, 20), 
yet he begins his narrative (iv. 15) with the general statement, that 
Jesus “taught in their synagogues, being glorified of all ;” by which 
this section is deprived of its chronological character. Matthew 
(iv. 23) applies similar general formulas, and thus likewise re- 
nounces beforehand all pretensions to an exact chronological arrange- 
ment of the several events. What portion of the accounts of the 
first three Evangelists can with probability be assigned to the early 
period of Christ’s public ministry, can be determined only by the 
help of the Gospel of John. The references to place are as indefi- 


* That this does not warrant any conclusion unfavorable to Matthew 2s an author, is 
ghewn by Siefert, ut. sup. 8. 72. 
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~ nite asthose to time ; particularly in Matthew. At the very beginning 
of this section (iv. 12) this Evangelist does indeed transfer the scene 
to Galilee and Capernaum ; but we cannot infer thence, that Mat- 
thew knew nothing of Christ’s extending his labours beyond the 
limits of Galilee, till his last journey to Jerusalem ; for it cannot 
possibly be demonstrated where the separate events recorded by 
Matthew took place, since paying but slight regard to time and 
place, he arranges all according to certain general features.* Though 
it is probable, therefore, that as a Galilean, he narrates especially 
what took place in Galilee, yet his narrative assumes so general a 
form (see from ix. 35 onwards; x.1; xi 1, 2,7; xii. 19; xv. 22), 
that it may refer equally well to events in Judea and in Galilee. 


Ver. 13.—After intimating, in general terms, that the Saviour ° 


selected Galilee as the chief scene of his ministry, Matthew in- 
forms us that not Nazareth, the dwelling-place of his parents, but 
Capernaum, became the centre of his labours. (Ka7epvaotu, more 
correctly Kadapvaoiu = min? 2, vicus consolationis, It lay on the 
lake of Gennesaret [hence called tapafadaccia, see John vi. 17], on 
the border of the tribes of Zebulun and Naphtali, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bethsaida, not far from the mouth of the river Jordan.) 
There is no reason assigned here for his leaving Nazareth ; but, ac- 
cording to Luke iv. 16-30, it was the unbelief of its inhabitants that 
constrained our Lord to withdraw his blessed influence from these 
ungrateful people. The parallels to this narrative in Luke do not 
occur till Matth. xii. 54, ff; Mark vi. 1, ff; and the same cure, 
which Luke places immediately subsequent to the occurrence at 
Nazareth, Mark (i. 21) transposes quite to the commencement. 
Although we think it highly probable, therefore, that Luke has 
placed the occurrence at Nazareth in a more correct chronological 
order, we prefer to postpone the exposition of the passage till-we 
come to Matth. xin. 54, ff. For we should not think ourselves jus- 
tified in departing from our plan of following Matthew in this 
part of the Gospel-history, unless it could be proved (as it certainly 
cannot) that Luke iv, 16, ff., is to be understood of a much earlier, 
and Matth. xiii, 54, ff, of a second, and much later, visit of Jesus to 
Nazareth, 

Ver. 14-16.—Even the choice of these districts the Evangelist 
does not regard as accidental, but recognizes in it the fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy of Isaiah (viii. 22, ix. 1.) The passage quoted 
contains the prediction, that the light of the Messiah will be mani- 
fested with the greatest splenddur in the most despised regions of 
Palestine. (Micah v, 2 is similar.) Moreover, Matthew gives the 
passage abbreviated, and specifies only the names of the tribes of 


* For a more complete discussion on this subject, see the author's programmes on the 
authenticity of Matthew. ae 
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Naphtali and Zebulun, and the neighbourhood of the lake of Genne- 
saret, which latter region experienced most richly the blessing of our 
Lord’s presence, and witnessed the majority of his miracles. (The 
expression 6d0¢ OaAdoonc, way of the sea, —»*t 377 denotes, undoubt- 
edly, the western shore of the lake of Gennesaret, here called 5, as 
népav tod "lopddévov, beyond the Jordan, = 73729 732 denotes the 
eastern shore of the same lake. The two expressions, therefore, 
taken together, include all its circumjacent parts; and, according 
to the Gospel-history, the Saviour visited both shores of the lake of 
Gennesaret.) Of the inhabitants of these northern border provinces, 
' it might be said most emphatically, that they lived in spiritual dark- 
ness ; in part, because they were far distant from the theocratic 
centre—Jerusalem and the temple, in which the true knowledge of 
God, so far as it existed among the people, was concentred ; in 
part, because they had contracted much that was impure, through 
continual contact with their heathen neighbours; But, at the same 
time, these. very inhabitants of Galilee, whom the rigid Jews de- 
spised as half heathen, were most fitted to receive the new doctrine 
of the kingdom of God ; since they were freed from their gross ex- 
clusiveness by intercourse with people of the neighbouring states, 
while, at. the same time, their. degraded condition made their need 
of salvation very prominent. As, therefore, the sinner (as a peni- 
tent) is nearer to the kingdom of God than the righteous (Matth. ix. 
13), so our Lord manifested himself to the poor Galileans in prefer- 
ence to the other inhabitants of Palestine. (On the opposition of 
o6¢ and oxéroc, see further in note on John i. 8,4. xd Oavdrou, 
shadow of death, is after the Hebrew nye, which. is commonly used 
as synonymous with 74h, darkness. The LXX. derived it from by 
and m%.) t 

Ver. 17—-After this notice of the locality, Matthew mentions 
briefly the matter of the Saviour’s preaching. He confines himself 
to the same points which he had spoken of in John’s preaching (iii. 
2)—repentance, urged by the near approach of the kmgdom of God. 
The Saviour’s proclamation was at first naturally connected with that 
of John ; yet the remark in Mark. i. 15, is certainly not to be over- 
looked, that rior, faith, was connected immediately with perdvoia,* 
repentance, and that, not merely a general faith, such as formed the 


* Schleiermacher remarks beautifully in his Festpredigten, ii., 8, 93—‘‘ When Christ 
commands repentance, he does it with a powerful word, to which the act is not lacking. 
This word, which commands repentance, and which, properly speaking, creates the new 
spiritual world, since every one comes into existence there through repentance alone, is 
iust as powerful and effectual as the commanding word, which summoned into existence 
the external world around us.” Christ’s preaching of repentance is, therefore, quite dif- 
ferent from John’s; the former was accompanied by the Spirit, who creates it: it is itself 
a Gospel; the latter, like the Old Testament in general, demands without giving. Even 
repentance isa gift of God. 
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groundwork even of the Old Testament, but a moreve év 76 ebuy- 
yehio, believing in the Gospel. (On riortc, see notes on Matth, viii. 
1; ix. 2; xiii, 58; xvii. 20.) The ebayyédov, good news, Gospel, im- 
plies here the kingdom of heaven, as actually present and represented 
in the living person of the Messiah, foretold by the prophets and so 
long desired. Jesus announced that thus all that was ever foretold 
and desired was fulfilled in him, and that the new principle of life 
bestowed by him demands only to be received. The phrase :. 6 
Kaipd¢ rer Agowrat, the time is fulfilled (Mark i. 15), evidently points 
like Gal. iv. 4, to an established order of development, and internal 
regularity in it. The time of the Saviour’s incarnation, as well as 
his public appearance among the people, were necessary epochs fixed 
by divine appointment. 


§ 2. Jesus Cuooszes DIscrpies. 


(Matth. i. 18-22; Mark i, 16-20.) 


The calling of the brothers, Peter and Andrew, and afterwards 
of James and John (of whom a fuller account will be found in note 
on Matth. x. 1, ff.), is left, in this place, without either an explana- 
tion of the motives for it, or a detail of the circumstances. John as- 
sures us (chap. i.), that these disciples became known to Christ imme- 
diately after his baptism ; and this passage refers, therefore, only to 
their being received to a more intimate companionship with the 
Saviour. Matthew, whom Mark here follows, makes but a passing 
allusion to the calling of the apostles, in order to pass immediately 
to what was with him specially important—the discourses of Jesus. 

(On rrovjow tui ddseic dvOparwY, see note on Luke v. 10, where 
the thought stands in a more definite connexion. Ap@iGAnoreor, 
from dudiBdéAAw, does not occur elsewhere in the New Testament. 
It signifies a double net of considerable size, while dicrvov, denotes 
a smaller net, used for hunting or fishing. On @déAacoa rijc TadAaiac, 
see note on Luke v. 1.) 


§ 3. Curist’s Sermon oN THE Mount, 


(Matth. iv. 23—vii, 29.) 

The Evangelist first sketches, in its general features, the work of 
the newly appeared Saviour—the same words occur Matth. ix. 35— 
in order afterwards to portray fully his character as a teacher. He 
diffused blessings on all sides, and went about to do good ; like the 
sun, quietly and majestically pursuing his course. He did not de- 
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mand like the law, but poured blessings on men; he shewed by 
actions that the kingdom of God was come ; teaching and healing, 
restoring soul and body, were his great business. (Synagogues 
[ovvaywyy = noz2n ma] are not mentioned till after the captivity. 
See Joseph. Antig. xix. 6, 8, de Bell. Jud. vii. 8,3. In the time of 
Jesus they were spread all over Palestine, as well as among the dis- 
persed Jews [deaoropé]; in Jerusalem there are said to have been 
480 of them. Smaller places of meeting in villages, or for smaller 
congregations, were called mpocevyat; [Acts xvi. 13.] They served, 
like the synagogues, for the daily meetings for prayer ; doctors of 
the law, even if they were not strictly priests or Levites, could speak 
in them.—Noéco¢, disease, and padaxia, infirmity, are related as sthenic 
and asthenic disorders, while Béoavoc denotes especially such diseases. 
as are accompanied with excruciating pains.) 

Ver. 24——The fame of Christ’s healing power (the effects of 
which are not particularly narrated till viii, 1*) spread through the 
whole land to the borders of Syria, and all the sick people came to 
him in crowds. (’Aoj = nzv¥; Luke iv. 37 has 7jyoc.—Syria de- 
notes the regions of Palestine bordering on Syria, and the border 
districts of Syria itself, which the Saviour touched in his journeys. 
Mark has in the parallel passage, 1. 28; ei¢ tiv mepixwpov Tig 
TaAtAaiac, into the region around Galilee. We shall afterwards speak 
particularly of the different forms of disease——On the dammorigopevor, 
see note on Matth. viii, 28.—ZeAnrvidteoOa is not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament, except ip Matth. xvii, 15.—2Xvvéyerv = 13, to 
bind, to fetter; the disease is conceived as some power that restrains 
the free action of the organization.) 

Ver. 25.—People from all parts of the Jewish land, stimulated 
by the mighty manifestations of his healing power, joined our 
Lord, and the longer to enjoy his society accompanied him (some 
distance) in his journeys. . 

(Aexdrodic, Mark v. 20; vii. 81. In Plin. H.N. V. 16, regio 
decapolitana, a district of ten towns, which cannot, however, be 
named with certainty, on the further side of the Jordan, in the tribe 
of Manasseh. See note on Matth. viii. 28.) 

Chap. v. ver. 1—After this preliminary description of the cures 
wrought by Jesus, and the impression they made upon the people, 
Matthew immediately introduces his readers to the long discourse 
of Jesus, which, from the locality on which it was delivered, is 
usually called The Sermon on the Mount. But before we consider 
minutely this first larger division in the Gospel by Matthew, we 
shall prefix some general observations. 


* Compare also the explanations on the cures by Jesus and his Apostles in general, 
given in the note on Matth. viii. 1. 
+ This important section, the antitype of the giving of the Law on Mount Sinai, has 
Vou. L—19 
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The Srrmon on THE Mount, in the form in which it is given us 
by Matthew, cannot possibly have formed a whole when delivered 
by Jesus.* For the connexion of its sentiments is such as to make 
it appear extremely improbable that the Saviour should, in speaking, 
have thus passed from one thought to another. It is only the pur- 
poses of written composition, and the special objects of the Evan- 
gelist, that could warrant such a combination.. But a comparison 
of Luke is decisive in favour of this opinion.t We do indeed find 
in that Gospel (vi. 17, ff.) a discourse of Jesus, evidently very nearly 
related to the Sermon.on the Mount in Matthew, and at the be- 
ginning and end apparently identical with it, but much shorter 
than that in Matthew. If it should be said, Luke gives a selection 
from the full discourse in. Matthew, it is true, that in Luke there 

_are only two verses (vi. 39, 40) which Matthew has in a different 
connexion (xv. 14; x. 24;) and as these are both conceived ina 
proverbial form, they might have been repeatedly uttered. But 
those parts, which Matthew only has in the Sermon on the Mount, 
are found in Luke mostly in an entirely different connexion, and 
that so definitely conceived, that we are compelled to regard them 
as preserved by Luke. in their original connexion.{ Add to this that 
Luke’s Gospel exhibits an accuracy of historical combination, which 
is wanting in that of Matthew. If, therefore, we wish to maintain 
the unity of the Sermon on the Mount, we are driven to the 
hypothesis, that those parts of it which stand in Luke in a different 
and distinctly specified connexion (e. g., the Lord’s Prayer, Luke xi. 
1, ff, compared with Matth. vi. 7, ff£Y; were spoken twice. But as 
this hypothesis will scarcely find supporters now, there is no alter- 
native left but to adopt the opinion, that the unity of the Sermon 
on the Mount proceeds not from the Saviour himself, but from Mat- 
thew. Matthew attached parts of kindred discourses to one actually 
delivered by Jesus on a specific occasion. The circumstances, under 
which Jesus spake, are exactly detailed by Luke. According to 


been frequently the subject of special treatises; particularly by Pott (Helmstadt, 1789 ;) 
Rau (Erlangen, 1805); Grosze (Gottingen, 1819); best of all, by Thohick (Hamburg, 1833. 
The third edition appeared in 1845), Among the Fathers, Augustine has left a separate 
work on the Sermon on the Mount. 

* Against this view comp. my Kritik. der Ev. Gesch. § 69.—[E. 

+ Tholuck has decided that the discourse in Matthew is the original, laying particular 
stress on the circumstance, that our Lord might have repeated many things twice. 
Granting this, however, the place of the Lord’s Prayer in Matthew cannot but be pro- 
nounced less appropriate than that which it occupies in Luke. That which Tholuck 
(Clark’s Biblical Cabinet, No. xx., p. 134) says—viz., that our Lord may have repeated 
the prayer to one of his disciples, according to Luke xi. 1, is possible indeed, but not 
probable. 

¢ On the connexion of the single passages in Luke, which are parallel with pas- 
Sages in the Sermon on the Mount, see the Commentary on Luke, from ix. 51, onward. 
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Luke vi. 12, ff., Jesus had gone upon a mountain* for the purpose of 
prayer. On the morning after the prayer, he completed the num- 
ber of the twelve disciples (see note on Matth. x. 2), and, descend- 
ing to the level ground (kataBa¢ gorn éni térov Tedivoi}, Luke vi. 17), 
taught the people who pressed upon him. The circumstance that 
Jesus, according to Luke, descended from the mountain, while, ac- 
Gasdine to Matthew (v. 1), he went up to it, may be thus reconefled 
euather Matthew connects the previous aaeont with the teaching, 
without mentioning the subsequent descent’; or the pressure of ri 
people, eager to be healed, caused Jesus, after his descent, to retire 
up the hill, so as to be able thence to address a greater multitude. 
This appears to have been one of the first public and solemn dis- 
courses of Jesus addressed to vast multitudes. (Hence dvoita¢ rd 
aroua avtov [ver. 2], which Tholuck correctly regards as denoting 
the solemn and silently expected commencement of the discourse.) 
As such, Matthew made use of it to attach to it all those parts of 
other discourses, which might serve to give a general view of the 
peculiarities of the Gospel, in relation to the Old Testament. 
Neither the oral discourse of the Saviour, nor Matthew’s written 
one, could have been intended as an initiatory discourse for the dis- 
ciples. Both were intended as much for the multitudes as for the 
disciples (Matth. v. 1; Luke vi. 17, 20); but, it was doubtless in- 
tended to unfold to the view of all the nature of the kingdom of 
God. In Matthew, particularly, the discourse appears like a second 
giving of the law, which is. distinguished from that on Sinai, be- 
cause, in the first place, it teaches the most comprehensive spiritual 
interpretation of the commandments, and, in the second, presup- 
poses perdvoa, repentance (as an effect of the law of Moses, Rom. 1, 
20), and, with the law, proclaims, at the same time, the grace which 
accomplishes its fulfilment. This placing of the New Testament law- 
giving} at the commencement of the Messiah’s work, is designed for 
the members of the Old Testament theocracy, who, on the authority 
of Deuteronomy xviii. 15, ff, looked wpon the Messiah as a second 
Moses. 

In both Evangelists, Matthew as well as Luke, a connexion may 
. * On the situation of the mountain, it is impossible to ‘come to a definite opinion. 
Tabor has been thought of by some, probably incorrectly. Tradition speaks of a hill 
near Saphet (Bethulia) under the name “ oil of the Beatitudes,” as that from which our 
Lord pronounced this discourse. 

'} The assertion, that Christ was not a lawgiver, contains a truth which I by no means 
wish to deny by my view.of the Sermon on the Mount. The specific end of the Saviour'’s 
work was not to bring any new law, but to deliver from the yoke of alllaw. But in so 
far as he taught us to view the law of the Old Testament, in its spirituality, as it had 
not till then been viewed, he reiterated, as it were, the law of Sinai, and perfected it. 
Moreover, as Son of God, the Sinaitic law is his also. Moses was but the peaitnc, medin 
tor, at its proclamation; and it was not simply law for others, but for himself also. See 
Schleiermacher’s beautiful explanation of this point in the Festpredigten, B. ii, 5. 66. 
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be traced in the discourses. It is, indeed, more close in Luke, as he 
gives the discourse in an abbreviated form.* For as, in the first 
part, four woes exactly correspond to the four beatitudes (ver. 21- 
26), so again, the exhortations to pure, disinterested love (ver. 27-31) 
correspond to the descriptions of natural interested love, which does 
not suffice for the Gospel (ver. 32-34), and is followed, by way of 
conclusion (ver. 35-38), and with a reference to ver. 27, by the re- 
newed exhortation to the disciples of the New Testament to live 
in pure, genuine love. The whole, therefore, forms a delineation of 
the nature of the Gospel, in contrast. with the strict law; only, 
that in Matthew the contrast is drawn more sharply and at greater 
length. At ver. 39, Luke breaks off the discourse with the remark, 
that the Saviour continued his address in parables. .(On rrapaBor7, 
see note on Matth. xiii. 8.) The words: But I say unto you, pro- 
bably indicate an abbreviation of the discourse, as Luke has omitted 
here the more pointed contrast between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, furnished by Matthew (v. 13-43.) The parabolical parts 
are also incorporated by. Matthew, only in quite a different order. 
We may, therefore, conclude, with probability, that they formed an 
integral part of Christ’s address. The arrangement of the parables, 
as given by Luke, is entirely natural. For in all of them this 
thought is presented to the disciples, that, so far as they desired to 
gain influence in the world for the new higher principles of life 
(before described), they must first receive it entirely into themselves 
and live according to it. Accordingly, they must first be cured of 
their spiritual blindness—have the motes removed out of their eyes 
—themselves bring forth good fruit, and build their house on the 
eternal foundation of God’s word (in opposition to pharisaical human 
doctrine), and then they may help others, The only passage which 
does not seem to fit in with this course of thought, is ver. 40, on 
which see the remarks on Matth. x. 24. On closer consideration of 
the context, however, this thought also appears to be inserted in its 
appropriate place. The previous expression, “Can the blind lead 
the blind?” (ver. 39), as well as the subsequent parable of the mote 
(ver. 41, ff), evidently points to the Pharisees, as exercising a de- 
termining influence on the Old Testament life, in the form which it 
had taken among the Jews at that time. For these Pharisees were 
occupied with the hypocritical work of seeking to produce in others 
what was lacking in themselves; and against this our Lord intends 
to warn in his parables. The thought that “the disciple is not 
above his master,” fits thus very properly into the train of thought : 


_ * Icannot coincide with Schleiermacher’s view of the discourse in Luke (Ueber die 
Schriften des Lucas, 8. 89, ff.), who thinks unfavourably of it. The discourse is, indeed, 
abridged (the ‘ woes” only appear to be explanatory additions, see note on Matth. v. 3), 
but still, in the main, it is accurately and connectedly epitomized. 
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“ Break loose from all attachment to your old teacher ; the law and 
Pharisees cannot guide you farther than they themselves have 
reached, and the perfect scholar is only equal to the teacher ; choose 
me father as your new teacher, with decision and coaestnen ; 
then you will not remain blind leaders of the blind, but will walk 
in the light of the living.” 

As in Luke, so also in the discourse, as given by Matthew, a 
connexion may be traced.* For though we must suppose that Mat- 
thew has connected kindred thoughts uttered by the Saviour on 
other occasions with those uttered at this time, yet out of them the 
Spirit of God in him formed a new connected whole. In the be- 
ginning and end, Matthew’s version agrees perfectly with Luke’s, 
which circumstance sufficiently proves their identity. Only in the 
fifth chapter Matthew carries out the contrast between the Old and 
New Testaments much more carefully, since he accurately expounds 
the nature of both in a series of propositions. In this form the dis- 
course appears more expressly as the giving of a new and more spi- 
ritual law ; but, at the same time, with the law grace is brought 
into view, since the increased strictness of the commandments fol- 
lows only in the train of blessings pronounced on the poor and the 
sorrowing. Hence true repentance, which necessarily includes faith, 
is presupposed, in order to receive the law of love. By means of 
this, really to receive the higher principle of life into oneself, and to 
preserve it, and thus properly to conceive of the relation of Gospel 
and Law, is the connecting thought between the beatitudes and 
our Lord’s new commandments. (See Matth. v. 18-20.) Of the 
new commandments, six forms are specified by way of example (ver, 
22-47) ; in which, however, the spirit of the New Testament was 
sufficiently unfolded, so that the general proposition in ver. 48, “‘ Be 
ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is per- 
fect,” might conclude this comparison. Then, in the sixth chapter, 
the Evangelist, with a reference to chap. v. 20, proceeds further in 
the comparison of Old and New Testament piety, viewing the 
Pharisees as the representatives of the Old Testament—impure re- 
presentatives indeed, but at that time exercising a potent influence 
on the popular religious character. The depth and truthfulness of 
spiritual life form a contrast to the external show and pretence of 
pharisaic piety. The usual forms in which such piety exhibited it- 
self—viz., alms-giving (ver. 2), praying (ver, 5), and fasting (ver. 16), 
form the points in which the Saviour unfolds the contrast of the 
new with the old. The giving of the Lord’s Prayer forms here the 
central point, since its first half sets forth the spirituality of life 
which characterizes the subjects of the new dispensation, and its 


* See R. Stier, in his “ Andeutungen,” Th. i., 8. 104, f ~The connexion is more mi- 
nutely considered at the individual passages. 
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second half a state of penitence, too, as essential to the subjects of 
the kingdom of God, but as precisely that in which the Pharisees 
were deficient, The close of the chapter (ver. 19-34) is occupied 
with a discussion on the relation of the children of the kingdom to 
the necessities of their life on earth, particularly food (ver. 25) and 
clothing (ver. 28) ; and this concludes the contrast between the 
New and the Old Testaments, which prevails through the whole 
discourse. The Pharisees, in their eagerness to gather earthly 
treasure (see Luke xvi. 13, 14), served two masters (Matth. vi. 24), 
and thus corrupted the singleness of their spiritual eye (ver. 22, 23); 
instead of this, childlike faith in the fatherly love of God, and con- 
sequently an entire separation from all care for earthly things, are 
insisted on as the marks of the children of God ; and this places our 
Lord’s Prayer in a more striking light, as embodying all the wishes 
and cares of the children of the kingdom. The thoughts, which in 
the seventh chapter are connected more loosely, are gathered up by 
the concluding exhortation, and placed in connexion with what 
precedes. After the contrast between the piety of the Old and New 
Testaments, the whole is appropriately concluded by an exhortation 
to the hearers, in every. thing to exemplify the character of the 
higher life in the kingdom of God. The first condition insisted 
upon is to have a constant regard to our own sins, with true re- 
pentance, and a warning is given against that regard to others which 
diverts us from right personal endeavor (ver. 1-5) ; while still, a 
reckless casting of what is good before men is forbidden (ver. 
6). With this negative duty, the positive one (ver. 7-14) is con- 
joined of serious prayer and striving, as necessary conditions of the 
perfecting of a life in God. A demand for a searching examina- 
tion of all to- whose influence they yield themselves, forms the close. 
(ver. 15-23), while the last verses (24-27) present, in figurative 
language, the consequences of a faithful application of the word of 
God, heard by us, as well as of a careless use of such a blessing. ~ 

ie the form tha given by the Evangelist to the discourse of 
Jesus from the Mount, it constitutes a magnificent porch by which 
the reader of the Gospel is conducted into the temple of Jesus’ 
ministry. It may be said, that his whole subsequent life, all his 
discourses and conversations, form a commentary on the Sermon on 
the Mount, which contains the quintessence of all that is peculiar 
to the kingdom of our Lord. 

Ver, 3,—Matthew opens the Sermon on the Mount with a noble 
summary of the characteristic features of the children of the king- 
dom of God, and the children of the world. True, those of the lat- 
ter are not Say mentioned, but they lie, as opposites, at. the 
foundation of the portraiture ; the blessings prokeunene on the one 
class stand opposed to the unuttered woes of the other. Luke, who 
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has chosen the second person as more appropriate to a discourse 
than the third, makes this contrast distinctly prominent (vi. 24-26) ; 
but as he abridges the number of the beatitudes, it is not improba- 
ble that he has expressly enunciated this contrast only for the sake 
of greater plainness. The discourse would have been too long and 
uniform, if there were a “woe” to answer to each of Matthew’s sen- 
tences. But the idea that Matthew’s fuller record is an amplifica- 
tion of our Lord’s shorter discourse, is refuted by the peculiar nature 
of the portions found in Matthew alone ; a supplementary amplifi- 
cation of the fundamental thought would have been less profound 
and original. Nor does Luke’s abridged form omit any thing essen- 
tial; the first and last blessings he has preserved, and omitted 
nothing but the rich amplification. In Matthew, the arrangement 
of the separate sentences is such, that ver. 3 corresponds with ver. 
10, where the words, “ theirs is the kingdom of heaven,” with which 
the discourse commenced, recur. Consequently, there are only 
seven beatitudes to be reckoned, for ver. 10-12 do not add any new 
thought ; they merely form the transition to what follows, since 
they characterize the relation which the children of God bear to the 
world, the description of their subjective character being completed. 
In all the beatitudes, the one thought is expressed, that, according 
to God’s law of sternal recompense, he who here thie” for divine 
things shall obtain full satisfaction in the kingdom of God ; but, on 
the contrary, he who is satisfied with the perishable, shall hereafter 
experience, to his sorrow, the need of that which is eternal. There 
is, therefore, here no contrast between virtue and vice; even the Old 
Testament punishes crime; but the sensible need of salvation is 
placed in contrast with the Aeadribss of the natural man, who, with- 
out a deeper craving for eternal things, can find his rest in what i is 
transitory. Over nich a woe is pronounced, because when the 
perishable things in which they rest, shew their true character, dis- 
-quictude will thence arise. The position which Christ thus. takes 
up, is therefore one above the law ; this last is seen to have fulfilled 
its office, a sense of the need of salvation is awakened (Rom. iii. 20) 
—the matter is now to satisfy it. The only circumstance that oc- 
casions surprise is, that several of the points particularized by the 
Saviour: Blessed are the meek, the merciful, the pure, the peace- 
makers, appear to rise above this condition of awakened need of 
salvation, inasmuch as they express an inward state of moral excel- 
lence. But this feature is easily accounted for, if we remember, how 
frequently, in the language of Christ and his apostles, the germ of 
the new higher life is viewed as coincident with its consummation, 
True poverty of spirit, as the necessary condition of every develop- 
ment of the higher life, includes it ; and in this very unity Christ 
views it here. Thus understood, the first statements of the Sermon 
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on the Mount contain a description of the character of God’s chil- 
dren, which is true for all grades of development, the highest as well 
as the lowest. For as in the lowest, purity of heart exists in its 
germ, the highest still maintains poverty of spirit. 
The first word of instruction with which the Saviour breaks silence 
is, ppaxdo.or ol mrwyol, blessed are the poor, with the addition of 76 
tvetwatt, in spirit, which must be supplied’in Luke, where it is 
wanting.* The term mrwyéc, poor, corresponds to the Hebrew 733, 
which so frequently occurs in the Psalms with a kindred meaning. 
+ comes near to tarevvdc = b2¥, humble (Prov. xxix 23, nin bps), yet 
is not synonymous with it, because he. who is endowed with the ful- 
ness of the Divine Spirit may be called tare:véc, humble (Jesus calls 
himself so, Matth. xi. 29), but not stwyéc, poor. The word denotes 
here (as the hungering and thirsting in ver. 6) the state of felt spir- 
itual need, the sincere repentance of the soul_—Hence also, tveiua, 
spirit, must, by no means, be referred to genius, mental capacity 
(vodc) (for the intellectual, as well as the feeble, must become poor) ; 
but to the whole higher, yet natural, vital principle in man.j. A 
sense of the insufficiency of this principle for attaining true right- 
eousness and holiness, and a desire for a higher principle that can 
lead thither—z, e., the Holy Spirit, are the conditions of the king- 
dom’s entering the heart ; it is even the presence of the kingdom 
itself ; for the strict sense of the present tense should be retained 
here as in ver. 10, since true “‘ poverty” includes the kingdom of 
heaven in its germ, because it is the noblest fruit of preparatory 
grace in the soul. The rich (mAodovor,) form the contrast (Luke vi. 
24), who, filled with what is present and vain, have no longing for 
the world to come. (‘‘ Ye have received your consolation,” Matth. 
vi. 2.) Hence the kingdom is not the object of their desire, and 
consequently they receive it not. But the kinedom of God is here 
presented to us throughout as purely inward and spiritual ; it seeks 
for nothing dazzling—nothing pleasing to the eye of man ; on the 
* Strauss takes the beatitudes in Luke in quite a different—an Ebionitic sense—viz., 
that of outward poverty and distress. Such an idea is very foreign to the New Testa- 
ment. According to its representation, external poverty, apart from internal, is of no value. 
But in so far as external wealth is wont ordinarily to be associated with a clinging of 


spirit to worldly possessions, the term trTwyot may include a reference to the poor of this 
world. 

+ IIvetua is not so used elsewhere in the New Testament. The sense would rather 
be this, “those who are poor in the gifts of the Holy Spirit (righteousness etc.)”—i. ¢., 
who feel themselves to be poor. But he who so feels himself. poor, already ceases to be 
poor. Better then to take tO rvetparu, not as designating that in which oneis poor, but as 
dative of relation and manner. The mtwyxor are then the earthly poor in the widest sense, 
those whom the world regards as unfortunate, as being destitute of money and possessions, 
of houses, portion, ete. Such poor, if they are poor in spirit, 4. e., if with a spiritual mind 
they render their poverty in the goods of this world, subservient to the pursuit of the eter- 
nal riches of heaven, are pronounced happy in the kingdom of God. A similar reversal 
of the jadgments of the world is discernible in all the beatitudes.—[E. 
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contrary, it stoops to what is despised and unworthy. With the 
ideas of those Jews whose senses were dazzled with brilliant pictures 
of the Messiah’s kingdom, this commencement of his discourse pre- 
sented a violent contrast ; but to those in whom the law had fulfilled 
its office, and who were cay hearted, such language was balm. 
But that in rendering prominent the spiritual, we are not to deny 
the outward features of the new kingdom, is manifest*from ver. 5, 
Ver. 4.—The second beatitude merely adds a subordinate trait 
to the fundamental disposition just pronounced blessed. Mourning 
(xevOeiv), unites with the feeling of poverty a consciousness of suffer- 
ing, which is to be regarded as arising from guilt. (Luke uses «Aaiey, 
to weep, with the same reference ; only he has placed those who hunger 
before those who weep.) Hease “being comforted” (rapaKadsiobar) 
here involves the idea of forgiveness, hiss is conceived only in its 
beneficent result, expressed re Luke iy yerdv, laugh, used in a noble, 
sacred sense. Wherefore the Messiah, the author of consolationy is 
called rapdKAnrog = bh2, comforter (John xiv. 16). 
Ver. 5, 6.—It would seem that ver. 6 must be connected imme- 
diately with ver. 3 and 4, as in Luke, because this again employs the 
physical longing after bodily sustenance to express spiritual appetite. 
(On this comparison see Psalm xlii. 1; Isa. ]xv. 13 ; Amos viii. 11.) 
This thought differs from ver. 3, 4, only in the object of desire ; this 
latter is righteousness, no longer regarded as outward, but the in- 
ward New Testament righteousness of God (d:xatootivn O¢od, see note 
on Rom. iii. 21). The insertion of ver. 5 is explicable on the 
ground, that the desire of the children of the kingdom is described 
in its progress. Ipaéryc, meekness, is to be viewed as the first fruit 
of the wevOeiv, mourning. A sense of our own guilt—complete repent- 
‘ance—renders us gentle in judging of others. He who has actually 
reccived forgiveness carries a forgiving principle within. Thereby 
not only is the kingdom of God in him, but he also will be in the 
kingdom of God.—In this place the Future retains its full import 
because the KAnoovopeiv tiv yitv, inherit the earth or land, is not 
synonymous with: % Baoweia toriv aitéy, theirs is the kingdom, 
(ver. 8,10). The phrase corresponds to the Hebrew formula 7x w>7 
(Deut. xixgl4 ; Psalm xxv.18; xxxvii. 9), and may be traced to 
the Old ament view of the land of Canaan, as the earthly object 
of the divine promises.» The possession of this land is therefore the 
symbol of all and every divine blessing. That possession is viewed 
ideally in Heb. iv. In this place in connexion with the kingdom of 
heaven, which is viewed in the poor as spiritually present, the 
phrase denotes the full realization of the kingdom of God, even in its 
external, manifestation. Thus viewed, the land of Palestine stands 
as a symbol of the earth in general, conceived as restored and sanc- 
tified to God. The Saviour connects participation in this realized 
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kingdom of God, with meekness, because that kingdom, being a fel- 
lowshtg of brotherly love and union, is opposed to the disunion pre- 
vailing in the world, and in its perfected harmony only that which is 
akin to itself can find a place. 

Ver. 7.—In the following verses the consummation of the inward 
life, originating from a moral craving, appears in more definite traits. 
First, with respect to the term éAejuovec, merciful, it differs from 
moaetc, meek (ver. 5), in this, that while the latter bear their brother’s 
guilt with love, the former kindly assist him in his distress. So far as 
distress and guilt are connected, the two terms are quite identical. 
This declaration, therefore, follows the hunger and thirst after 
righteousness very appropriately ; the sense of our own distresses 
awakens sympathy for those of others. It is, however, remarkable, 
that even to those who show mercy, mercy is promised as something 
future ; while it would seem, on the contrary, that the experience of 
thé divine mercy towards ourselves would first awaken compassion. 
The thought is rendered clear at once, if we consider that the char- 
acter of the merciful must be taken relatively. Livery one in whose 
heart compassionate love has been kindled by the experience of 
mercy, still stands in need of divine forbearance, because the life of 
love in him is, after all, only in its infancy, and is mixed with all 
the imperfections of the old man.* 

Ver. 8,—The two following declarations must be taken with the 
same restriction: © absolute inward purity would necessarily be 
one with the preserving of God, which yet is here connected with 
purity («abapér7¢), a. something still future. KaOapd¢ 7H Kkapdia = 
nab 43 (Psalm XXiv. 4), forms the contrast to moral filth (puragia). 
(J ames i, 21.) Purity is not specially different from righteousness 
(ver. 6.) In the two expressions the same condition of the soul is 
viewed in different relations. But what is stated in ver. 6, as de- 
sired, is here represented as (relatively) attained ; and thus the life 
of the children of the kingdom is again conceived in its inward pro- 
gress. Although all relative purity of heart is necessarily accom- 
panied by an inward seeing of God, since nothing but the presence 
of the Divine Spirit in the heart can dese purity, yet that 1 is not 
to be compared with the perfected vision of the divine which 
is, therefore, here spoken of as futmre. (Seeing God, "Onreclar Oedv 
= pris yenvy[Psalm xlii. 8], involves, of “course, the idea of the 
highest blessedness : but is, by no means, #6 be taken a8 a mere figure, 
The expression ieeely es ratio the capacity, though marred by sin, 


of the human soul really to recognise its eternal sole? Phe hiohose 


good. This capacity presupposes close relationship to the divine, 
for it is only like that can receive its lke, Wherever, therefore, a 
divine nature is born in the soul, from its craving for the divine, the 


* See remarks on the Peony parallel passage in James ii. 13. 
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capacity of knowing God’s eternal nature is revealed ; which know- 
ledge, conceived as complete, is subsequent to our life on earth,* 
On this point see notes on Matth. xi. 27; John xvii. 3.) 

Ver. 9.—In the last stage of moral portedtion, the idea of eipzvn, 
peace, is put forward. It is represented as realized by the members 
of the kingdom. Elpyvorovd¢ is very distinct from eipyvedwr, The 
latter signifies one who maintains peace already existing ; the 
former, one who makes it when wanting. Hence, in the elenvorrocéc, 
peacemaker, a (relative) xaBapdrnc, purity, is presupposed, because 
the element of strife, sin, must be banished from his heart, and that 
of peace must be active there, if his labours are to have any effect. 
That the being a child of God is viewed as connected with the peace- 
maker, is explained by the fact, that in the term Son of God, is im- 
plied the greatest blessing which can be promised to man. For in 
the vicc, Son, the idea of spiritual relationship appears ; agreeably 
with which the true Sen is the image of the Father. The God of 
peace (2 Cor. xii. 11) begets children of peace, whose actions are 
peace. This (perfected) character of sonship to God is represented 
as future, or, at most, as present in its germ, (KaAgioOa: — civa, 
with the meaning of “being essentially,” see note on Luke i. 35.) 
The same thought is expressed Matth, v. 45. This implies, that all 
the gradations of moral perfection are to be viewed in relation to their 
earthly imperfection. The state of perfection hereafter is identical 
with sonship to God. Accordingly, men in their sinful nature do 
not appear as children of God. They need first a higher principle of 
life, that must be imparted by him who is pre-eminently the Son of 
God—a principle which is received in ‘the aspiration for the divine 
(in penitent faith), and is gradually unfolded till it attains that 
point. 

Ver. 10.—After completing the description of the inward state 
of the true children of God, our Lord passes on to portray their re- 
lation to the world of unrighteousness (dduxéa.) In so doing, he 
connects ver. 3 by repeating in this verse the words: “ Theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” The righteousness is here conceived as com- 
pletesin the children of the kingdom, in that they are viewed purely 
i ah with the world. 

Ver. 11, 12.—These two verses are merely an expansion of the 
thought in ver. 10. Under the reign of unrighteousness, righteous- 
ness must necessarily suffer. The different forms of persecution by 
word and by deed are then more particularly specified.f (Ovecdécery, 

* When weread in John i. 18, “ No man hath seen God at any time,” where the idea 
is implied, “No man can see God—He is invisible to the creature” (1 Tim. vi. 16). This 
refers to the foundation of the divine essenco—the Father God can be seen only in the 
Son. See the fuller discussion in note on John i. 18. 


+ According to John xvi. 4, the Saviour did “not first speak to his disciples of the 
persecutions that awaited them, _ It is not improbable, therefore, that the mention of 
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is persecution by word, déxev by act. Luke vi. 22 has added 
dpopicery, to separate, to exclude from ecclesiastical and political 
communion, At the head of them all is put slander [rovnpodv pijua 
elmelv wpevdduevoc], such as the charges of murder and licentious 
habits brought against the first Christians. Luke has given the 
thought eat modified : 7d dvoua de rovypov éxBdAAey = dpopicery, 
only a stronger expression.) But our Lord adds, as the peculiar 
feature of the persecution, which is endured because of the truth, 
that it is évexev éuod, for my sake. By this weighty expression, the 
doctrine of Christian patience (closely allied to self-denial, which 
also is to be exercised only for the Lord’s sake), first attains its true 
significancy. (See note on Matth. x. 39.) Since Jesus is himself 
the truth and the righteousness, and that, too, manifested in a living 
person, pure suffering for what is good requires faith in him to be 
exercised by the members of the kingdom of God. Where selfish- 
ness prevails, there cannot be such suffering as bestows happiness. 
But where such suffering is incurred for the faith’s sake, and is 
borne in faith, it woe the inward life, and awakens the de- 
sire for eternity. This latter point is very prominent in ver. 12, 
since we are there called upon even to rejoice in opposition to nae 
férings. (AyaAdidw, exult =>d3. It is a stronger term than yai- 
per, rejoice. Luke vi. 23 uses oxiptav, leap.) This joy, with respect 
to ourselves, does not exclude sorrow in reference to the persecu- 
tors. In the former respect, the suffering is only a testimony to 
the believer that he is God’s, In the “woe” (vi. 26) Luke presents 
the other aspect. The exciting of human applause presupposes a 
worldly spirit. Where that is given, it is to be feared that the ap- 
plauded one belongs to the community of the wicked, and of the 
false teachers (pevdorpopijrac), just as the persecuted one is thereby 
numbered with the company of persecuted prophets. (The refer- 
ence to the prophets gives greater prominence to that aspect of the 
discourse, which shews it to have been addressed to the actual disci- 
ples, ver. 1.) The mention of the p066c, reward, ver. 12, appears 
remarkable, as it seems to reconduct toa legal point of view. An, 
the iinpgom of God, the motive for actions is not the re sd in 
itself. "The term was, perhaps, chosen with immediate reference to 
the position of the disciples: as Christ’s earlier discourses do often 
still bear a legal colouring ; but there is, too, a reward for pure love 
—a reward ae is pure in proportion as he love itself is ; for the 
reward of love consists in being appreciated, and in moving in its 
own atmosphere. 

Ver. 13.-—It has been already observed, in the general survey ot 
the connexion in the Sermon on the Mount, according to Matthew, 






them in this place is among the parts taken from later disoourses. Yet they are found 
mentioned as early as Luke vi. 22, 
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that the giving of a new (stricter) law is connected with the beati- 
tudes, in the course of the chapter, by the supposition of a power 
of the Holy Spirit being received in true repentance, which teaches 
us to observe such new commands. But the relation which the 
mention of the ‘salt of the earth” bears to what immediately pre- 
cedes, and to the whole, is obscure. The most natural connexion is 
undoubtedly the following: The idea of persecution presupposes a 
power of higher life in the persecuted disciples, by which sin feels 
itself aroused ; but this same power, which awakens enmity among 
the opponents of what is good, is the condition under which it 
works effectually in susceptible minds. It must, therefore, be pre- 
served and cherished notwithstanding persecutions. First of all 
Jesus calls the disciples dac tie vic, salt of the earth. (Tj, earth, is 
here = kéouoc, world, ver. 14, and denotes mankind generally with the 
additional notion of being corruptible, and requiring to be preserved 
by salt.) In the general system of natural symbols, which suggested 
itself in all profound research, salt always held an important place ; 
Pythagoras regarded it as the emblem of the diaov, just. Its use 
at sacrifices was also full of meaning. (Comp. Lev. ii. 13. This 
subject is more fully discussed in note on Mark ix. 50.) The point 
of comparison between the disciples and the salt lies in the power 
possessed by the latter of preventing corruption and imparting life,* 
The intimation that, without this power, the salt is wholly useless, 
was to excite the disciples to a careful preservation of the sacred 
power. entrusted to them. (Instead of pwpav0j, some Codd. read 
papaveZ, from papaivecda, to waste away, which is less preferable. 
Mapéc, used of salt, correponds to baa, [Job vi. 6], insipidus, fatuus.t 
Mark [ix. 50] uses dvadoc, saltless, insipid—instead of it. Luke 
[{xiv. 84] reminds us of the practice of applying salt as manure 
[xonpia] ; but savourless salt is useless even for that purpose—noth- 
ing remains for it but the éw BdAAev, the casting forth—a figure of 
the spiritual destruction of backsliders——On the parallel passages, 
Mark ix. 50; Luke xiv. 34, 35 ; and for what follows, Mark iv. 21 ; 
Luke viii. 16, see those passages in their connexion.) 

Ver. 14, 15.—The second comparison conveys the same general 
meaning. ,According to it the world appears as darkness (John i. 5), 
which the children of the kingdom are to illuminate. The disciples 
form the rays of him who is himself the light. (Johni 4; Phil. 1, 
15.) In what follows, the circumstance is not specified, that the 
illuminating power may be lost, as was done with the salt ; there 
is only the exhortation to let the light shine. But, indirectly, this 

* De Wetie compares 2 Kings ii. 20, according to which passage, Elisha heals water 
with salt. 

+ The figure turns on the fact that salt produced by evaporation of scn-water, in hot 
countries, by long exposure to air and heat, loses its chloride of magnesia, and ‘s hence not 
strong enough to preserve meat.—[E. 
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exhortation involves the same warning which was given above ; for 
to him who covers his light, it is extinguished. “To give ee 
to his exhortation. the Saviour makes use of two more comparisons. 
First, that of an elevated city, which strikes the eyes of all. Thus 
divine things have a loftiness in themselves, and, where they reveal 
themselves, they are seen, unless concealed for fear of persecution. 
Then comes the second comparison of a Adyvoc, lamp, the intention 
of which is to give light to those who are in the house ; this inten- 
tion ought not be frustrated. (In the parallel passages the same 
figure is employed, only that in Luke viii. 16, instead of juddcoc, first 
sxevoc, and then «ivy, are used. But in Luke xi. 83, we have xpunr7.) 

Ver. 16.—An application of these comparisons is made; from 
which it is evident, that light has reference not merely to doctrine 
and knowledge, but must be taken generally as the inward principle 
of life—as the source of good works. (These are opposed not 
merely to evil works, but also to dead works, such as do not grow 
from the life of faith.) Asa mark of the genuineness of the good 
works, it is noticed, that they must call forth praise, not for man, 
but for God ; it must be visible in them, that man is only the organ 
for the flowing forth of divine power from him to others. 

Ver. 17.—The more undeniable it must have been to every one; 
that in Christ appeared something entirely new ; and the more ex 
pressly our Lord himself acknowledged this, and,in the sequel, 
contrasts himself as a new Lawgiver with the old lawgiver—the 
more important was it to prevent the mistake of imagining, that 
the manifestation of what was new in him was detached from its 
historical foundation. Hence Christ here declares the intimate con- 
nexion between the Old and New Testament, in-a manner which 
must have excluded all mistake on the point, if preconceived 
opinions on the subject had not been allowed to exercise an influence 
on the exposition. First of all, the Old Testament is described as 
inviolable in itself; then the New Testament is regarded as the 
completion of the Old; and lastly, in this completion the law is 
declared to be of divine and eternal authority. 

The words: pj voutonte, think not, intimate a thought very 
likely to arise on the part of the disciples, that by the New, the 
Old Testament wes abrogated. The Savicur distinctly excludes 
such an effect from the purpose of his mission (ob« 720ov.) (Néwog 
kat tpopijrat, law and prophets, == mxr331 n34n, is a general denomi- 
nation for the entire writings of the Old Testament, and more fully 
still, Luke xxiv. 44. But the writings themselves are not to be re- 
garded in their dead external character, but in the vital principle, 
from which they proceed, and which discloses itself in them.) The 
opposition of katastoa, destroy, and mAnpdoa, fulfil, is here of 


greatest importance. Used of law, xaradtw means “to do away 
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with,” “to repeal.” (John x. 35.) But wAnpéoae does not seem 
to be in contrast with that meaning ; xvpodv—to establish, to con- 
Jirm, should rather have been used. It is better therefore to regard 
the figure as taken from a building whose foundations can be loos- 
ened, but which can still be completed on them, Accordingly, the 
Old Testament is the foundation on which the structure of the New 
Testament is to be placed, in order to complete it. In this com- 
parison the Old Testament contains the outline (uéppworc, Rom. ii, 
20*), and the New its filling up ; the two are in organic connexion, 
like bud and blossom. The fulfilment is therefore to be regarded 
as a comprehensive one ;.Christ fulfils not only the prophecies and 
types of the Old Testament, but the moral law also he fulfils per- 
fectly in himself and his people. 

Ver. 18.—With strong emphasis the Saviour represents the im- 
possibility of destroying (xatadvev) the law from its very nature. 
CApiiy = yas, verily, is always used in our Lord’s words, to direct 
attention to a thought, and to give it emphasis.) The Old Testa- 
ment, as God’s word, is eternal and unchangeable (1 Peter i. 25); 
hence it stands in contrast to created things, Odpavic kal yi, heaven 
and earth (Gen, i. 1) are put for the universe, creation in general, 
While this latter vanishes altogether, the former remains, even 
in its apparently unessential parts. (Iéra, the smallest let- 
ter of the Hebrew alphabet. Kepaia, “apex,” points, by 
which particular letters, e. g., 77 and ", are distinguished).f. More- 
over, as the first éw¢ dv, until, fixes a limit to the universe, so 
the second does to the law itself. (In the phrase éw¢ dv mdévra 
~yévynrat, scil, Ta év TH vouw yeypaupéva, the yiveodar is —= tAnpodobat. 
See Luke xxi. 32.) This thought involves no difficulty relatively to 
the typical character of the Old Testament. In the universality in 
which it is here laid down, it must, however, be applied to the law 
in all points. And yet it would seem that its moral features must 
be conceived as eternal, and, of course, can have no limit assigned 
to them. True; but in the world of perfection the law will be done 
away, in so far as it will have become the inmost life of all beings ; 
there is no longer need of law, for every one himself ordains what is 
right. As, then, there is no law for God, so there is none for the 
perfected world ; for, like God, it also is law unto itself. 

Ver. 19.—The following words point, perhaps, to some particular 
occurrences ; as some of the disciples, under a false conception of 


> * The Apostle Paul explains himself in the same way, inregard to tho relation of the 
Old Testament to the New, as the Epistle to the Galatians, in particular shews. In Gal. 
ii, 18, the contrast of kataAdevv and olxodoueiv is also found. It is only in appearance 
that such passages a8 Ephes. ii. 15, contain a different view of the law. 
+.In like manner the Rabbins say: St quis Daleth in Deut. vi. 4, mutaret, concuteret 
totum mundum. It would change ahs into ~hy—the true God into an idol. See Wet- 
stein on the passage. ; * 
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their freedom, may have assailed the edifice of the old theocracy. 
The passage has, at any rate, no reference to the Jewish doctors’ 
division of the law into great and small commandments, since such 
a depreciation of the moral part (as the small commandments), and 
over-estimation of the ceremonial part (as the great commandments), 
being false pharisaical doctrine, necessarily excluded from the king- 
dom of heaven, But the expressions: “ to be least in the kingdom 


of heaven,” and “not to enter into the kingdom,” cannot possibly . 


be synonymous. Our Lord speaks rather in general of a state of 
mind, controlled mainly by Christian principle, but in which man 
proceeds without proper reverence for God’s word, and teaches so to 
proceed, and does away with many apparently non-essential ordi- 
nances of the law. With a false liberty like this, a man may indeed 


be of the kingdom of God in-his inmost soul, but he does not belong — 


to it with all his powers; and for that reason, too, he is unfit to 
teach. The terms péyac, great, and éAdysoroc, least, denote, there- 
fore, different grades of development in the principle of the Christian 
life. The Scriptures often speak of different gradations like these, 
especially under the names of “children,” “ young men,” and “‘men.” 
(1 John ii. 18, 14; 1 Peter ii, 2; Ephes. iv. 18; Col. ii. 19.) The 
whole passage is, therefore, a warning to the disciples not to damage 
the-cause of the kingdom of God and their own progress in it, by 
premature interference,” 

Ver. 20.—In what follows, Jesus contrasts with the arbitrary 
subversion of the Old Testament the equally arbitrary retention of 
it in its external form; this was seen in the Pharisees, and totally 
excluded them from the kingdom. In itself, indeed, what belongs 
to the Old Testament can never be wnchristian ; it is only prechris- 
tian, and, as type, includes, what is Christian. It may, however, be 
represented as unchristian and antichristian, if it is retained in its 
germ-like form, and its free development is impeded. Such was the 
position of the Pharisees ; they restricted the commandments of the 
Old Testament té their literal meaning, without penetrating to their 
spiritual contents. They had, therefore, a righteousness, but it was 
merely outward ; they seemed to keep the law, but this appearance 
was only a means for them the more certainly to break it in its 
most sacred forms. And as they had, too, the law written in their 
hearts (Rom, ii. 15), they desecrated God’s sanctuary within them, 


* The Pharisaic mode of feeling (v. 20) is not contrasted (as Olshausen would have it) 
with the Ave, breaking of the law; but v. 20 rather attaches itself by the for (yp) to v. 
19 as an argument. Hence the Ave v. 19, must represent the Pharisaical mode of deal- 
ing with the law, and thus (unlike kara Avevv, v. 17) must denote the mechanical breaking 
up of a law into a multitude of casuistical and merely formal precepts in opposition to its 
spiritual apprehension and fulfilment. This subtle casuistry is in the kingdom of God 
valueless (shall be called least, ete., v. 19), and whoever reposes in it his hope of salvation 


excludes himself from the kingdom of God.—[E. 
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and closed the kingdom of heaven against themselves by their right- 
eousness, which with them never led to poverty of spirit. How the 
righteousness of the subjects of the kingdom was to stand related to 
that of the Pharisees, forms the main thought in the grand com- 
parative view of Old and New Testament laws, to which the dis-. 
course now passes ; only that Christ gives nothing new ;* he merely 
seizes the Old Testament in its deepest living root. The Pharisees, 
on the contrary, confound the form with hie: essence, and insist on 
the former instead of the latter. 

Ver. 21.—First of all, the precept of the Mosaic fade ob poveboete, 
thou shalt not kill, 1. e., its is discussed. The words 26640 toi¢ 
dpxatorc, it was said, etc., are evidently not meant of the contem- 
poraries of Moses merely, as if the meaning were, “the law was 
given to those of old.”+ For the same law was given to the con- 
temporaries of Jesus, and to all times. This interpretation would 
also involve the inconsistency, that Jesus set himself and his doc- 
trine (¢y@ 68 Aéyw div, ver. 22) in opposition to the Mosaic, which 
he had just (ver. 18) described as eternal, divine truth. For the 
same reasons, it is not admissible to supply vedvocc with dpyaiosc, in 
ancient times; the Saviour is not arguing against something anti- 
quated, but against the active errors. of the present time. The 
words épp26y tote dpyatowc, must, therefore, be explained by the con- 
struction of the passive with the dative. On this construction, see 
Winer, Gr. of the New Testament, p. 172 (Amer. Tr.) ; and as to 
the Hebrew, Gesenius’ Lehrgebiiude, p. 821—8o that the meaning is, 
“the ancients have said.” (’Agyator = prps or bse, like riieb Green. 
denotes the Rabbinical and pharisaical representatives of the, Old 
‘Testament theocracy.) Hence arises naturally the following con- . 
nexion. ‘To the external conception of the Mosaic commandments 
on the part of the Pharisees, our Lord opposes the inward one, and 
_ observes, that it is only this which introduces to the true, full mean- 

ing of the law. The whole argument against the Pharisees is, 
‘therefore, a defence of Moses, whose law assumed a form, indeed, 
corresponding to the immediate demands of the people, in their 
lower state of culture, but, at the same time, did not prevent, but 
promote the highest and purest development in spiritual life. But 


* See 1 John ii. 7, 8, where what is new in the Gospel is called the old which was 
from the beginning. 

+ Tholuck has again defended this view, on the ground that in connexion with £5660 
the dative must denote the person, and that dpyaior is not elsewhere used for the authors 
of the pharisaical tradition. But the manner in which Tholuck endeavours to gather a 
reference to tradition out of &ppeOn and #xobcare, is so harsh, that I prefer the other ex- 
position, according to which the dative is taken as an ablative, because it suggests much 
more readily. a reference to tradition, which is absolutely required. by the connexion. 
Though dpyaiou does not elsewhere occur, as used of the authors of tradition, yet it may 
be so applied without hesitation; and Tholuck himself gear at ise the dative is 
wont to be used as an ablative withselpnnaié 3 
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the pharisaical Rabbins checked this development, by retaining on 
principle the undeveloped form. The command : 0d govevoec, thou 
shalt not murder (Exod. xx. 13), they interpreted simply of ordinary 
death by violence, and referred crimes of that sort to the inferior 
courts. All shortening of a neighbour’s life by vexation, or in what- 
ever way it might take place, they set aside, as not included under 
this commandment. The Mosaic command is, therefore, here con- 
nected. with the doctrinal interpretation of the Pharisees. From 
ver. 22, it is plain that xplovc, judgment, = ve, is to be distinguished 
from the sanhedrim. ‘While this latter denotes the last court of 
appeal in judicial affairs in Jerusalem itself (see observation on 
Matth. xxvi. 57), xpéotc refers to the inferior courts in the provincial 
tuwns, which were constituted in conformity with Deut. xvi, 18, and 
consiated of seven persons. 

Ver, 22.—In opposition to this pharisaical explanation, by which 
murder was understood but of the outward act, and reckoned among 
minor crimes, the Saviour unfoldsthe comprehensixe meaning of the 
commandment, “Thou shalt not kill ;’ which forbids not only 
the outward act, but also the inward disposition of hatred, 
Our Lord thus seizes the act in its spiritual origin, and attacks 
sin in its source, which the Pharisees hypocritically spared. Hatred 
is moral rane (1 John ii. 15.) The Saviour evidently in- 
tends, therefore, to forbid hatred in general, and the reading, eix7 
== sib, without a cause, should be regarded as a mere correction 
(Fritasche on the passage justly removes it from the text), which 
arose from the idea that there may even be good reason for anger. 
But this anger ought to be directed against the sin only, not against 
our brother; against the person (in whom God’s creature is ever to 
be honoured) there is no pure anger.—The one main thought, that the 
fellow-subject of the kingdom admits no hatred into his heart, is ex- 
pressed in a three-fold gradation. ’OgyiJeo@ar, to be angry, denotes, 
in general, the rising of wrath in the soul, the admission of the mur- 
derous spirit into the mind. In éineiv paxd, saying raca, the inward 
emotion is conceived in its external manifestation against the 
brother ; but Jesus does not go beyond the mental action—the word 
—purposely in order to make the contrast more striking with the 
pharisaical spirit, which laid stress upon the outward act only. But 
the words of the angry man may attack human dignity itself: this 


latter is expressed by elmeiv wwpé. (According to Tholuck’s investi- 


gations, paxd is to be derived from ppo to be thin; whence py, mp 
was formed and used among the inhabitants of Palestine asa gentle 


-reproach == “stupid.” Magé¢— a3, is a stronger term of reproach, 


Involving the added*idea of abandoned, impious.) The parallel 


. gradation i in the punishment, Kplotc, ovvédptor, ‘yéevva Tvpdc, Judgment, 


sanhedrim, gehenna, is further remarkable. These gel punish- 
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ments are not to be taken as designating divine punishment in its 
different degrees, as if Christ would oppose to the law of the letter 
a new law of the letter. He means only to set forth the general 
truth that sin in its slightest manifestation is worthy of death.* 
Still less does he intend to establish a human political law. The 
doyigeoOat, being angry, cannot in itself be a matter on which a human 
tribunal would pass judgment ; for the reason, that the fact can 
never be proved. (Téevva — bisy x3, means, primarily, the Valley 
of Hinnom. [2 Kings xxiii. 10.] The prophets use neh, Tophet, for 
it, which is from 9n,.a place spit upon, Jer. vii. 81°; xix. 6.) The 
place for bodily filth became the symbol of the spiritual slough, 
where all that is estranged from God.is gathered together. On the 
relation of Gehenna to Hades, see note on Luke xvi. 23. . 

Ver. 23, 24.—From the negative view, the not admitting hatred 
and the spirit of murder into the soul, our Lord passes on to the 
positive one, and teaches that the believer should quench the flame 
of wrath in his brother’s heart also, as becomes a peacemaker (ver. 
9). In this the purity of love is manifested in its greatest splendour. 
This precept does not apply merely to those cases where the auger 
of our brother is excited by injury on our part. The expression 
éyew tt katd oov, hath aught against thee, is intentionally made 
general. Hyen when one hates without cause, we are to quench the 
flame in his heart—that is, not merely be placable, but also not 
allow our brother to hate. The thought of bringing the expression 
of this pure love into connexion with the act of offering sacrifice, is 
specially profound. In that act man approaches the eternal jowe to 
claim its compassion for himself. That is the most befitting mo- 
ment for exercising it on others, But to make these words of the 
Saviour imply a sanction of sacrifices in the New Testament, is an 
error. Christ evidently speaks here merely of the existing J ewish 
worship, which he left unassailed, (On the supposed difference be- 
tween katadAdoow and diaAdAdoow, see Tholuck.) 

Ver. 25, 26.—The following verses were doubtless spoken origin- 
ally in a totale different connexion, as is seen from Luke xii.-58, “59, 
where the question is more fully discussed. But Matthew has inter- 
woven the thought ina peculiar manner into our Saviour’s discourse. 
The relation By a debtor, who does well to free himself from his 
creditor in season, not to be cast into prison by him, is employed by 
the Evangelist for a further illustration of the foregoing principle. 
He conceives of our relation to an angry brother, whom we have 

_* That this command of our Lord’s, as well as all that follow, ought not to be under- 
stood literally, i is plain from the passages, Matth. xxiii. 17, 19; Luke xxiv. 25, in which 
Jesus himself calls men “fools” (upod), and in the last passage, even the disciples. This 
whole interpretation of the Old Testament necessarily requires a separating of the inter- 
nal and external church; in the latter, the words of Jesus do not apply literally, they are 
calculated only for the former. sige 2 
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injured as a relation of debt. The dytidinoc, adversary, is therefore, 
any one who can prefer legal claims.* Such an one the Saviour 
advises us to satisfy by humble, childlike submission, that the hatred 
may not continue, and prosecute us to our ruin. To strengthen 
the exhortation, ray, quickly, issubjomned, with an admonition of the 
transitoriness of life (6dé¢ = 43). That which is not reduced to 
harmony here below, continues its destructive course hereafter— 
"Toit ebvodiy, be gentle, ready to forgive—i. e., “ offer thou the hand.” 
The idea of the continued effect of hatred, is particularly difficult, 
expressed, as it is, under the figure of being accused and cast into 
prison. (The xpitijc, judge, is God, and the inyoérat, officers, his 
angels. But the ¢vdax, prison, is an tmage of perdition. As the 
kingdom of love forms a united whole, and by its power extends be- 
yond life ; so also the accusing principle (Rev. xu. 10) constitutes a 
mighty power, which demands its right, till a reconciliation has been 
made. He who will not forgive sin below shall receive no forgive- 
ness. (See Matth. xviii. 34.) 

Ver. 27, 28.—The command ov povyetoetc, thou shalt not commit 
adultery, is adduced as the second out of the Old Testament, which 
Jesus teaches us to regard more profoundly than the pharisaical 
teachers had been accustomed to do. That which they applied 
merely to the external act, the Saviour extends to the spiritual act, 
to the desire (émOvpia), and the tolerating of it in the soul. The 
desire in itself isan element in the sinfulness of human nature in 
general. It is not to be looked upon as actual sin when resisted 
with sincere earnestness ; (?) but the tolerating of it, and, consequently, 
the entering into it inwardly with the will (precisély what BAérevv 
mp0¢ 70 ériOvptjoat, looking in order to lust, denotes), is the act itself, 
even though external circumstances, independent of the man’s will, 
hinder its execution. 

Ver. 29, 30—With these thoughts Matthew connects words: 
which were uttered originally on another occasion, as the context of 
Matth. xviii. 6, ff; Mark ix. 48, ff, shews ; but here also the Evan- 
gelist has, with profound truth, collected different elements into a 
whole.t With special propriety is the assurance that the command, 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery,” teaches inward as well as out- 
ward purity, followed by the exhortation to preserve that purity by 
the utmost moral strictness, and ‘by the greatest resoluteness in self- 
denial, which shuns not even the keenest pain and privation. Eyes 
and hand are regarded here as organs of sense, which become the in- 
lets of temptation, and, in turn, the means by which sin displays it- 


* On the principle “Owe no man any thing, but to love one another,” each is debtor 
to another in love. 


+ Considering tho sententious form of the passage, it may, however, be allowable to 
_ agree with Tholuck in regarding the words as original in both places. 
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self outwardly. T'o sacrifice these organs, in themselves useful and 
valuable, for the sake of sanctification—that is, to abstain from the 
use of them, or to limit it, is the immediate lesson conveyed in 
this thought. (For the critical minutiz, see note on Matth. xviii. 
6, ff.) 

Ver, 31, 32.—As the third example, our Lord specifies divorce, 
According ‘ Deut. xxiv. 1, it was allowable for the husband to put 
away his wife, but he. must give her a letter of divorcement, 
droordo.oy nines 799. (On all that respects this subject, and 
particularly the Rabbinical explanations of the Mosaic ordinances, 
see more fully in note on Matth, xix. 3, ff) According to the ex- 
press assertion of Jesus (Matth. xix. 8), this regulation was made 
only on account of the Jews’ hardness of heart, oyAnpoxapdia. The 
right conception of marriage, as an indissoluble union of soul, was 
embraced even in the Old Testament. But the Pharisees did not 
regard this indulgence as such, and considered it as belonging to 
the essence of marriage, that a husband can dismiss his wife when 
he pleases, in order to marry another. To this vulgar notion the 
Saviour opposes the zdeal conception of marriage, and paints the 
evil consequences of divorce. First, the divorced woman (drode- 
Avpévn), who must still be conceived as bound by the mazriage-tie, 
is exposed to the temptation of entering on another connexion. He 
therefore occasions her to sin, trovei adr porydoOu. Neat, he brings 
another man into the danger of forming an adulterous connexion 
with the divorced, Nothing is said of his own sin if he marries 
another, because that is self-evident ; and the case of infidelity is 
excepted, because then the divorce, as a fact, has preceded the out- 
ward separation. (See note on Matth. ‘xix. 9.) (Mapextd¢ Adyov 
Topvetac, where tropveia denotes “adultery” as well as “‘ fornication;” 
and Adyos, like naz, denotes here airia, mpiywa, cause.) The thought 
is in itself so easy of comprehension, that it admits of no con- 
troversy. The Saviour evidently forbids a/J divorces except in the 
case of infidelity, where that is itself the separation, and regards 
fresh connexions, formed by the divorced, as adultery. But the 
question as to our Lord’s intention in the application of this prin- 
ciple in his church, is more difficult. Just as in the case of oaths* 
(ver. 33, ff.), that intention can only be gathered from a general 
view of. the position of the church. The external church, as a 


* Consult the decision of the theological faculty at Bonn on the re-marriage of 
divorced parties, reprinted in the Allgemeine Kirchenzeitung, 1836, Nos. 148, 149, and 
afterwards published separately. In the main, I agree with this decision. The church 
of the present day, grown up with the State, and filled with unbelieving members, can- 
not possibly be put on a par with the apostolical church. The fathers of the church felt 
it necessary early to permit modifications in practice. (See history of the exposition of 
the passage in Zholuck’s Commentary.) Obstinate desertion and attempts to murder, 
early constituted valid grounds for divorce. 
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visible institution, cannot possibly be regarded as the expressed 
ideal of the kingdom of God. It is rather the covering merely, in 
which the communion of all the faithful is enveloped, as the kernel 
in the shell. Hence the regulations of the external church cannot 
answer to the ¢deal requirements of the kingdom ; but as it occu- 
pies the Old Testament level in the majority of its members, it 
must conform its regulations to the Old Testament. As, then, in 
the Old Testament, God permitted* not only divorces, but also the 
re-marriage of the separated parties (see Michaelis’ commentaries 
on the laws of Moses, translated by Smith, bk. i, and Deut. xxiv. 
2), so the church may admit modifications of our Lord’s law, as 
expressed in this passage, for the mass of its members. Nay, it 
must do so, because the application of the New Testament princi- 
ples to unconverted and unregenerate persons cannot but have 
injurious consequences, The Romish Church is, therefore, wrong in 
putting the words of Jesus authoritatively into practice in the visi- 
ble church, which has fallen back under the dominion of the law. 
Still strictness should pervade the legislation of the church, and the 
effort be everywhere made to elevate the members more and more to 
a comprehension of the New Testament spirit.{ The case is quite 
different with those members of the church who also belong to the 
Saviour’s spiritual communion ; because these latter are in a position 
both to recognize his requirements, and, by his power, to satisfy 
them. This command is in full force for them and among them, 
just like the command not to hate, to give to every one that asketh, 
etc. But since, as such, they are under the Gospel, and not 
under the law, there is no constraint upon them. To their Lord 
they stand and fall. (On the whole question, consult also the ob- 
servations on Matth, xix. 3, ff., and 1 Cor. vii. 15, 16.§) 


* God nowhere permitted murder in the Old Testament, nowhere allowed fornica- 
tion; but he did expressly allow divorce. Those, therefore, who insist on Christ’s com- 
mand being literally applied in the church, as it now exists, should ponder well what 
they do. The subsequent commands respecting the cloak, and the smiting on-the cheek, 
shew plainly enough that a literal fulfilment cannot be intended in the external church. 
The passage Matth. xix. 9, ff, is also evidently not a precept given to be exalted to a 
universal external law. The Saviour there speaks for those only who are able to re- 
ceive it. 

+ Indeed, the Romish Church even increases the severity of the command on its own 
authority, since it does not permit divorce quoad vinculum even in case of adultery. 

t The Saviour is not here legislating. He is simply explaining that divorce for other 
reasons than adultery, and re-marriage in such cases, is positively sinful. Thus much 
at least, follows, that the Christian Church cannot bless such a positively sinful act—(E. 

§ (The above discussion.may séem strange to those who are unacquainted with the 
Opinions and practices respecting divorce prevalent in Germany. Divorce is much more 
common than in England, and is granted for many other causes than that of unfaithful- 
ness. The question has been much debated, and some of the pastors have felt strong 
scruples in solemnizing marriages, where one or both of the parties may be persons who 
have been divorced. The defence offered above is very inadequate. The distinction be- 
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Ver. 33-37.—Fourth observation—on oaths. The plain require-’ 
ment of the Old Testament in Lev. xix. 12, ot« émopxioesc, thou 
shalt not foreswear thyself, was distorted by the Rabbins from a 
comparison of Numb. xxx. 3; Deut. xxiii, 21 (where vows [épxoz 
== p21] which were, for the most part, accompanied by oaths, are 
the subject), so that they taught the evasion of their fulfilment 
towards men through a hypocritical reference of them to God. To 
this hypocritical behaviour the Saviour opposes that of the children 
of God. The command of Moses, “ Thou shalt not swear falsely,” 
Jesus converts into, ‘‘ Thou shalt not swear at all; because he sees 
in swearing, just as in the case of divorce above, nothing but a per- 
mission rendered necessary by sin. But in erdet to combine the ex- 
pression of this abstract principle in the kingdom of God, with a 
refutation of the hypocritical Rabbinical interpretation of the 
law of Moses, Jesus specifies four forms of swearing familiar 
to the Jews; and demonstrates, jirst, that all of them refer to God, 
and that it is only in their being referred to him that they mean 
any thing ; next, that they are, one and all, inadmissible in the 
kinegienn of: God. The subjoined clauses, Bor it is God’s throne,” 
etc, refer to that Rabbinical interpretation; that a man need Het 
piaform oaths that do not refer to God himself. For this reason, in 
the case of each form of swearing, its reference to God is denice 
strated by our Lord ; and it is implied, that it is only by virtue of 
this reference that it: can have any meaning. (See more fully in note 
on Matth, xxii. 16, ff)}—The conceiving of heaven and earth as 


.throne and footstool of God (Isa. Ixvi. 1) is, of course, figura- 


tive ; but the figure is founded on the true thought, that to 
the Omnipresent Being heaven and earth stand in different relations. 
He who is everywhere present, is yet everywhere different. Jerusa- 
lem, as the seat of the visible theocracy, is called God’s city (Psalm 
xlvili. 2;) and an oath by the city acquires its significancy from this 
peculiar relation. The reason subjoined to the oath: “by the 
head,”* is obscure. That oath is similar to the Mohammedan 
swearing by the beard. It is explained, however, if we take in this 
ease negatively, what, in the other cases, was expressed positively. 


’ tween an external and internal church results only from laxity of discipline, conjoined 


with the absorption of the church in the State, which prevails in the German Govern- 
ments. The external church is, in fact, those who have the name of Christians, and 
nothing more, and are not, therefore, of Christ’s church, and would not be in visible 
communion, if a right state of things, as to discipline, were restored. It can never be 
admitted, that there is any power on earth that can assume authority to relax Christ’s 
plain command. In the church, his command is law, and, so far as marriage and divorce 


‘eome under secular jurisdiction, the government of a Christian country is bound to follow 


the precepts of Christian morals.)—77r. 

* The construction of duécac with the accusative (James v. 12), or with card and the 
genitive (as in Heb. vi. 16), is pure Greek. In the New Testament it is generally 
construed with év or ec after the analogy of 3 yaw» in Hebrew. 
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What impotent man cannot accomplish—make one hair white or 
black—4. ¢., produce the slightest change in himself—the Almighty 
can accomplish. Dost thou swear, then, by thyself? thy oath can 
have no meaning, except as thou intendest him who wills that 
thou thyself shouldst exist. Hence every oath, if it is to have 
any meaning, refers to God, since he only, the Hternal, can give a 
pledge for the security of what is transitory —But as the entire pro- 
hibition of a// swearing is joined to this thought, it is evident that 
we may not draw this conclusion: ‘Since all objects of adjuration- 
have a reference to God, by which they acquire their import, we are 
to swear only by God ;” but, on the contrary, “ Since we are to re- 
frain from swearing in general, and all oaths refer originally to God, 
the eternal and true, we are not to.employ any oath ; the simplest 
statement of opinion is sufficient, any thing further has sprung from 
the source of evil, and become necessary only by reason of sin.” 
The idea, that only the abuse of oaths is forbidden, can never be 
defended by a true interpretation. In the passage, James vy. 12, a 
different view might, for a moment, commend itself, on account of 
the different position of the words ; but even there, on a closer ex- 
amination, the connexion requires the sense of prohibiting oaths in 
general. This absolute prohibition of our Lord can occasion no dif- 
ficulty, [if we consider that here again Christ is not giving a formal 
law, but uttering a truth. The Jews in taking oaths, proceeded on 
the assumption that there are oaths which must be kept, and others 
which may be violated, while declarations without this sanction, may 
be so with entire impunity. Our Saviour sets aside entirely this . 
artificial distinction, An oath founded on the false conception of 
being essential to create an obligation to keep one’s word is sin. 
Every word must be truth, and uttered in a conscious appeal to an 
omnipresent and holy God. Every word must be an oath in the true 
sense. Hence follows that before the court (Matth. xxvi. 63) and 
even elsewhere (Rom. i. 9; ix. 1; 2 Cor. i. 17; xi. 10; Phil i 8; 
1 Thess. ii. 5 and 10) it must be allowed to call God to witness ; 
provided that this be done for the sake of others, and not under the 
delusive idea that it is by our adjuration that we are obligating our- 
selves to speak truth—E. | 
Ver, 38—42.—The ji/th instance comprises the nature of the law 
in a general maxim, and opposes the evangelical principle to the 
pharisaical conception of it. The idea of retaliation (jus talionis), 
which is the foundation of law in general, is expressed in é0aApov 
dvtt dpbaduod scil. ddoeg x. 7.2., an eye for an eye, etc. Exod. xxi, 
24, But the Pharisees made such a use of retaliation, that it could 
not but become a cloak for revenge and uncharitableness. Christ, 
on the contrary, conceives the idea of law in the spirit of the purest 
love, and derives thence the command of self-denial and resignation, 
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“Kye for eye, tooth for tooth,’ is an eternal law in the government 
of the world ; but love fakes the brother’s fault on. itself, and, by 
thus becoming like him, causes him to become like it. Thus, out 
of the jus talionis, lave. procures redemption and forgiveness, which 
is nothing but retribution reversed, and cannot, therefore, exist with- 
out the sufferings of the Redeemer. This conquering by yielding is 
the essence of the Gospel’; the law is founded on the dvtioriva 7h 
trovnp®, repelling force by force.* The manifestations of love in con- 
trast with the rude character of retaliation, are then presented in 
four instances, arranged in an anti-climax. Outrage on the person 
is the most grievous (6anéev is of kindred meaning with kodadivev, 
the latter, hevievor; denoting rather blows with the fist); next to 
this in paler comes the demanding of property (kpivecOm, to claim 
before a tribunal); asking, as the mildest form of presenting a re- 
quest, forms the close. Between the two latter forms, dyyapevew, to, 
constrain, is placed, as partaking of both. (The term is of Persian 
origin, but was adopted into the prevalent languages of antiquity ; 
the Aramaic language also adopted it. See Buatorf. Lex. talm. 8. v. 
sma.) In Luke vi. 30, the words «al dnd tod aipovtog Ta od pa 
anaire, are added—the general thought for the particular instances 
in Matthew. (Arma:téw = was, to exact, to demand.) 

The preceding observations on marriage and oaths apply like- 
wise to the carrying out of this command, The Saviour does not 
intend by his precept for his kingdom to invalidate the truth of the 
maxim, ‘‘ An eye for an eye,” as a legal principle ; he who holds 
the legal position cannot, and must not, be treated otherwise than 
according to the law.t But for him who is possessed by the spirit 
of the Gospel, without having as yet overcome the power of sin, the 
conduct indicated by the Saviour is suitable. Where the spirit is 
still uncultured and hard, there it would not be love, but unkind- 
ness, to shew unappreciated love. What, for instance, could be 
more unkind than a literal use of the precept, tavti tO aitovyti 
ge didov, give TO EVERY MAN that asketh of thee? It would be to 
form begging vagabonds. Hence the application and exercise of 
the laws of love cannot be reduced to fixed rules ; love alone teaches 


* We cannot very well take zovyp@ as neuter here; for it is our duty, under all cir- 
cumstances, to oppose what is evil in itself. But here the evil is viewed in its effects in 
an individual, in whom there is, at the same time, a susceptibility for good. In reference 
to this mixture of good and bad, the Saviour may say, that the member of the kingdom of 
God does not resist the manifestations of sin, in order to accomplish for the good a perfect 
conquest in the heart of his brother, by the manifestation of forbearing love, which is ex- 
pressed thereby. 

+ Thus the Saviour himself answers the rude servant who struck him on the face: If 
I have spoken evil, prove that it is evil; butif I have spoken right, why smitest thou me? 
Jobn xviii. 23. To turn to him the pier cheek would have been an infraction of love, 
as it would have brought the man into the temptation of increasing his sin by increased 
turpitude. Paul behaves similarly, Acts xxiii. 3. 
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us to apply them properly, and enables the scribe, instructed to the 
kingdom of heaven, to bring out of his treasure things new and old. 
For this order of things, before the full manifestation of the king- 
dom of God, the law still retains its application ; yet the Gospel 
has its sphere, in which it is ever gradually unfolding its nature 
more perfectly. 

* Ver, 43-45.—At last Jesus comes to what is highest and final— 
to love itself. The command, 325) nan, Thow shalt love thy neigh- 
bour (Lev. xix. 18), applied it is true, immediately, as the context 
shews, to the nation of Israel, which, to them, in their partial state 
of development, represented that collective humanity, to which 
neighbour, in its profoundest sense referred. But the hypocritical 
Pharisees drew the inference from this command, that we were at 
liberty to hate our enemy. (EyOoéc, like hostis, primarily “ one not 
of the same people.” See the passages quoted in Wetstein and 
Schittgen, ad loc.) They not only tolerated hatred of enemies, as 
something at the time not quite conquerable, but they cherished it 
as something allowable, nay, included (by implication) in the com- 
mand. To this outrageous interpretation of the Old Testament, 
Jesus opposes his own, which unfolds the undeveloped truth from 
its inward nature and principle. The fulness of love, taught by 
Jesus, and imparted from his fulness to his people, not only extends 
over the narrow circle of national affinities, but makes what is op- 
posite, as well as what is akin to it, the object of its exercise. The 
different manifestations of love (dyandiv, ebAoyeiv, nard¢ Tovetv, mp0- 
cevyeoOat), form a climax, and are in contrast with the forms of 
hatred ; ‘these latter, indeed, as such, cannot and ought not to be 
loved ; but the individuals are, in whom they are seen, since there 
isin them the latent germ of a nobler existence, which is to be 
awakened by the power of love. But the love here enjoined, is no 
passive love, residing merely in the domain of feeling ; for that can 
never be excited by the manifestations of hatred, but is influenced 
only by kindred qualities ; it is rather love as a power of the will, 
which is able to overcome all (opposing) feelings. For this reason, 
too, assimilation to God is assigned as the end of the manifestation 
of love to enemies. (In vide, son, the representation of the image, 
existing in the Father, is expressed.) As God abhors evil, and 
commands us to abhor 7¢ (Rom. xii. 9), but blesses the evil man; 
so does he, too, who lives in’ pure, divine love. The Spirit of God 
in him teaches him to separate the evil from the man; and while 
he hates the former, to love the latter. But such love man cannot 
obtain for himself by a determination of will or by any effort, for it 
is divine ; he can receive it only by spiritual communication in faith. 
Yet this by no means excludes the effort to exercise it before it is 
possessed, as it is that very effort that awakens us to the conscious- 
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ness of its necessity, (‘Enypedgey occurs, besides in this passage, 
only in Luke vi. 28; 1 Peter iii. 16. According to Pollux, it is a 
law term, meaning “to drag before a judge with ignominy and in- 
sult ;” then, in general, “ to injure,” “to insult.”) Luke adds an- 
other trait, lend hoping for nothing again (vi. 35), where, likewise, 
sincere, disinterested love is expressed. Luke has expanded this 
thought afterwards, when he comes to portray the forms in which 
natural love manifests itself. On the whole, with the exception of 
one unessential transposition, Luke has the same thoughts here, and 
they must, therefore, certainly be regarded as original, integral parts 
of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Ver. 46, 47.—As a parallel to this sacred love, which includes 
even what is hostile in the sphere of its exercise, and which is 
bestowed in regeneration alone, Jesus brings forward natural love, 
which loves only what is akin to it, and, in that, itself essentially. 
(Ephes. v. 28, “He that loveth his wife, loveth himself”) Such 
is the prevailing power of love in the Old Testament, a few traces 
of love to enemies excepted (as in the case of David, 1 Sam. xxvi.) 
which point to a future higher grade of religious life. As such it 
does not stand opposed to the higher love of Christ, but beneath, as 
something subordinate, which has its analogy even in the animal 
world. The teadvae and 26vcxot, publicans and Centiles, in Matthew, 
the duaprwroi, sinners (ropva, Matth. xxi. 81) in Luke, are men- 
tioned as standing emblems, with the Pharisees, of what is despised. 
In the publican, in'particular, the prominent characteristic is being 
involved by the calls of his station in the lowest worldly connexions; 
for which reason the taxgatherers are used as a symbol of worldli- 
ness and its temptations. (’Aomdceobat is a general term for tokens 
of love of all.kinds.)—In these verses, moreover, the idea of juo66¢, 
reward, appears again, (See note on ver. 12.) Natural love is 
represented as being accompanied by a less reward than pure love. 
There is evidently a condescension here to the legal level, for it is 
just the nature of sincere love to seek no other reward than that 
which is in itself. But as, in fact, the possession of it involves all 
that constitutes blessedness, because God is love (1 John iv. 8), and 
no one can love but he in whom God dwells; it is certainly true, 
also, that its reward is great. Buta distinction between love and 
its reward, and of an effort to attain the former for the sake of the 
latter, can exist only on the level of the law; pure love seeks 
itself for its own sake, for it includes in itself all that can be desired. 

Ver. 48.—The last words contained in this verse are, as it were, 
the key-stone which completes the whole. The general result not 
merely of our Lord’s last commands, but of all that precedes, is : 
Let perfection be your aim. ("Eoeode ovv is parallel with énwe¢ yévnobe 

above, ver. 45.) For the observance of but one of these commands, 
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as here laid down by our Lord, nothing short of perfection is suffi- 
cient. It does not, therefore, alter the thought, if, instead of 
réhevot, perfect, as it is in Matthew, we read oixripyovec, merciful, as 
it is in Luke vi. 36. For neither pure love nor mercy can be con- 
ceived alone in the human soul, without the other qualities involved 
in perfection ; so that all must necessarily be conceived as joined 
with the one. But to refine upon the idea of “perfect,” and to 
understand it of a relative perfection, is evidently forbidden by the 
words subjoined : dorep 6 ratip budv, as your father, which, as com- 
pared with ver. 45, cannot mean any thing else than that the image 
of God is to be represented in men, as the sons of the highest. Ac- 
cordingly, the passage is parallel with that in the Old Testament, 
‘yy Disp o2 wap onem (Lev. xi 44), which Peter adopts; dy:o 
yéveode, Ort bya dyt6c et, be ye holy, etc. (1 Pet. 1. 16), and is ex- 
plained by it. That is, as in that passage the requirement of holi- 
ness on man’s part is founded on the holiness of God, so here also 
in relation to perfection ; so that this’ passage may be interpreted, 
“Be ye perfect, because God is perfect.” The perfection of man, 
as well as his holiness, is not separate from that of God, such as 
man might possibly attain of himself; it is the divine perfection 
itself; God himself designs to be the perfect and holy One in man. 
In this way the passage must be interpreted, on the principle that 
every speaker is the expositor of his own words, even though we 
should regard the notion itself as false. 

Matth. vi. 1-6.—After this prefatory comparison of the holy 
character of the doctrine of Jesus with the unholy teachings of the 
doctors of the law, the thought of v. 20 is resumed. The reality is 
opposed to the appearance ; the latter has what is visble and tran- 
sitory for its object and proper end (67w¢ dogacbiaw tnd Tév 
dvOparwy, that they may have glory of men), the former what is 
invisible and eternal ; God in heaven is placed in contrast with men 
on earth. Arkaoobvn* righteousness, conveys again, as in ver. 20, 
the general idea of a right relation to God, viewed in the light both 
of the Old and the New Testament. This contrast is viewed in 
reference to alms (ver. 2) and prayer (ver. 5) as the prominent man- 
ifestations of the religious life, -(2aAntfer, sound a trumpet, is not 
to be taken literally, but figuratively, “to do any thing with osten- 
tation.” Muvodov dréyerv, have a reward, is spoken of in reference to 
the time of the future general reward, when:only what is eternal 
finds its reward, because it was accomplished by the working of God’s 
eternal Spirit.) The figure in ver. 3 cannot mean total uncon- 
sciousness, which should in no case exist, but only the absence of 

* The reading é¢Aeyzoobvn, which is supported by very many Coda., is, probably, only 


an explanation of dz«atoobvy, which, in later Greek, is used for “alms,” like the Hebrew 
mp7x. Paul uses it in 2 Cor. ix. 9, for “kindness,” “ charitableness.” 
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self-appropriation of the act; every good deed must be referred 
to its origin—to the spiritual source from which it springs; there 
it has even now, its hidden reward, and hereafter its open one. 
To the outward proclamation of works of love by the Pharisees is 
opposed the humble ignorance of one’s doings, (Tajweiov = m>> — 
drepsov, a chamber, to which they could retire for prayer, in quiet, 
Acts x. 9; see also Isa. xxvi. 20. The term sroxpitic, hypocrite, 
occurs frequently in the Gospels—e. g., in this chap., ver. 5, 16 ; 
vi. 5; xv. 7; xvi. 8; xxiii. 13, and frequently in Matthew ; again 
in Luke vi, 42; xi. 44, etc. The verb sroxpivecOa occurs only in 
Luke xx. 20. It is properly originally = droxpiveoba, to answer, 
then particularly, “to answer as a character in a play”—. e., “to 
act on the stage.” Then, in general, “to assume a form not one’s 
own”—“ to represent it.” In the New Testament it is always used 
of religious form, with which the inward nature does not corre- 
spond.) 

Ver. 7T-18.—These verses bring out the last remark in a special 
application. In Phariseeism, not only does the character of hypo- 
crisy manifest itself in prayer, but also the heathen notion (perpetually 
reproduced from the heathenism inherent in human nature), that 
prayer avails as opus operatum, and, consequently, from length and 
copiousness of words. From the pure idea of God, the Saviour 
teaches us to regard the inward disposition and the purity of thought 
resulting thence as that which is well-pleasing to God. Matthew 
also presents, as a pattern, a prayer given by Jesus, which is per- 
vaded by simplicity, depth, and humility. Luke (xi. 1) records the 
circumstances which occasioned our Lord to give such an injunction. 
The disciples felt their spiritual poverty, and supplicated his rich 
grace to teach them to pray. Hence, too, it is said, “ thus pray ye ;” 
for it is a prayer calculated for the position of sinful men, not for 
him who knew no sin. (Bartodoyeiv* is not from xu, effutivit; but 
according to Suidas it is derived dd Bdrrov tivd¢ paxpove Kat 
roavotixous tuvouvc rovjoawroc.f Hence Batrrodoyia = ToAvdoyia.) 
Superstition places the reason of the hearing of prayer not in the 
grace of God, but in its own godless work. Unbelief deduces the 
uselessness of prayer from the omniscience of God, in whom it 
does not itself believe. Faith rests its humble prayer precisely on 
this holy, gracious, divine knowledge. Thus our Lord teaches us to 
pray in faith, because God knows, before the petition what we need 
(xpeta, need, taken both bodily and spiritually), and, consequently, 
can himself prompt the acceptable prayer, and fulfil it accordingly. 


* See the copious discussion on this rare term, which is nowhere used but'by Stm- 
plicius in one passage (in Epict. enchir., ¢. 37) in Tholuck’s Comm. (Clark’s Biblical Cab., 
No. xx., p. 114.) © 

+ “One Battus, who composed long prolix hymns.” 
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The words olde y dp, for he knows, are to be taken as the reason — 
which prevents the Christians from praying after the heathen man- 
ner. The believer-does not pray for God’s sake (to do him a ser- 
vice), but for his own sake ; that God knows, affords to him the 
consolation, that he cannot ade wrong ; for he is concerned only for 
God’s will, not for his own. The prayer of the believer is therefore 
nothing less than the divine will itself becoming manifest in hu- 
manity ; thus the Lord’s Prayer is conceived. It is an expression 
of the highest, final, divine plans in the government of the world, 
both as to the whole and the individual. 

With reference, first, to the state of the text of raz Lorp’s 
Praver,* the doxology at the close is undoubtedly of later origin, 
and is added for liturgical purposes. In the Const. Apost., vil. 24, it 
appears in the process of formation; it reads, 6c cov ory 7 Baov2eia eic 
aidvac. “Aunv—For thine is the kingdom for ever. Amen. But 
the contents are profound and agreeable to the spirit of the prayer, 
and, therefore, certainly belonging to a period when pure Christian 
feeling prevailed in the church. It is wanting in Codd., B. D. L., 
and in many others, as Griesbach’s New Testament shews. Still it 
is found as early as the Peshito, where, however, it may be an inter- 
polation, So also the petitions, ‘‘ Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven ;” and, “ But deliver us from evil,” are wanting in the 
text of St. Luke. They are wanting not only in B. L., but also in 
the earliest fathers, as in Origen (de Orat., p. 226, edit. de la Rue, 
vol, ii.), who expressly notices the omission. But it does not follow 
from this that they are spurious in the prayer ; Luke rather ap- 
pears to have abridged here, in the same manner as we noticed at 
Matth. v. 1. These petitions do not, indeed, form an essential part 
of the prayer, since they are included in those immediately preced- 
ing ; but for an unfolding of the meaning they are an integral part. 
The question, Whether Christ meant to. lay down a stated Jormula 
in this prayer ? may be best answered to this effect, that the Saviour 
certainly had in view, as his primary object, to eee the disciples to 
pray in spirit ; but in so far as he contemplated the arising of an 
outward church that should require liturgical formulas, he might in- 
tend its permanent use also ; and the church has done right to re- 
tain it. But that no value i is to be ascribed to the letter, is shewn 
by the variation with which the Evangelists themselves Coon the 
prayer. In Rabbinical and Talmudical writings (according to Wet- 

* We possess separate expositions of this prayer by Origen, Tertullian, and Cyprian. 

{ On the form of the Lord’s prayer fouad in Luke, see the more copious remarks in 
note on Luke xi. 3, ff On the omission of the doxology, see Ridiger’ s dissertation at the 
end of the synopsis, p. 231, ff. A transposition of the second and third petitions in Ter- 
tulliam is discussed by Nitzsch, in the ‘Studien und Kritiken,” published by Ullmann and 


Umbrett, 1830. H. 4,8. 846, ff. Meyer's “ Blatter fiir bho Wahrheit,” Th, v., 8. 10, ff, 
give an exposition of the prayer. 
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stein, Schittgen, Lightfoot, in their notes on this passage) there are 
very many thoughts akin to the individual petitions. We learn 
thence how much of what is spiritual and true is contained in the 
Jewish writings ; only it is generally mixed with error by the pe- 
dantic Rabbins. But it is very perverse to infer from this relation- 
ship of the prayer to Rabbinical passages, that Jesus compiled his 
prayer by reflection from such elements of Jewish prayers. What- 
ever of noble and true was presented to him in the national culture 
wrought only to stimulate his inward development ; and even what 
he did derive thence, he reproduced with fresh life from his own cre- 
ative and vitalizing power. But the exposition has not only to un- 
fold the individual thoughts, but to regard them in their connexion, 
Regarded as a whole, the Lord’s Prayer contains but one thought— 
the desire of the kingdom of God*—into which all the prayers of 
God’s children (and, as such, Christ here teaches us to pray) may be 
resolved. ‘This one thought, however, is conceived in two relations ; 
first, in reference to God’s relation to man—thus in the first three 
petitions, which represent the kingdom of God as advancing to com- 
pletion, and the highest purpose of God expressed as a wish ; neat, 
in reference to man’s relation to God—thus in the last four petitions, 
in which the hindrances to God’s kingdom are noticed. The first 
part commences, therefore, with speaking of the riches of God :— 


Tuy name be hallowed ; 
Tuy kingdom come to us ; 
Tuy will be done. 


The second part, on the other hand, speaks of the poverty of 
man :— 
To us give daily bread ; 
To us forgive sins ; 
Us lead not into temptation ; 
Us deliver from evil. 


In the significant doxology, the certain hope is expressed of the 
prayer being heard—a hope founded in the nature of the unchange- 
able God himself, who; as the chief good, will cause the good to be 
realized in a manifest form (the kingdom of God.) At the same 
time, this prayer admits of an application to the individual (who is 
compelled, however, in the constantly recurring plural, to regard 
himself in connexion with all), as well as to collective humanity ; 
for this very reason, that being uttered from the inmost soul of hu- 
manity, and seizing the relation of God to the sinful race in its 


* Luther is right, therefore, in saying, “the true Christian prays an everlasting Lord’s 
Prayer,” inasmuch as his whole desire centres in God’s kingdom. 
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deepest root, it meets the wants of the whole and of the individual 
equally, provided always that he is living in faith. Hvery prayer 
directed not to transitory particulars, but to eternal things, is in- 
cluded in the Lord’s Prayer. 

In the invocation: “Our Father which art in heaven” (Ildrep 
quar 6 év toic obpavotc), there is implied, first, an elevation above 
what is earthly and transitory to what is eternal and enduring ; and, 
next, the consciousness of our relationship to the eternal. The name 
Father presupposes the consciousness of sonship (Rom. viii. 15). This 
sentiment marks the prayer as belonging to the New Testament ; for 
though Isaiah exclaims, »2ax sms >>, thou art our father (Isa. Ixiii. 16), 
yet that must be viewed as a momentary illumination of the higher 
spirit of the New Testament ; in general, the relation of servant to 
master (in which relationship is subordinate) prevails in the Old Tes- 
tament. The first petition: dyacO7jrw 75 dvoud cov, hallowed be thy 
name, is closely connected with the two following. ‘AyedgecOar, used 
of what is unholy, means “to be made holy ;”* but, used of what is 
holy, it means to be recognized as such” — wxpn.f The spread of 
the pure worship of God is, therefore, the subject,of this petition. 
Only, as Augustine (de Corr. et Grat. c. 6) very truly remarks, this 
is not here to be understood of outward progress, but of inward ; ‘so 
that the meaning is, “sanctificetur nomen tuum in nobis. A 
knowledge of what is holy (not in idea merely, but experimentally), 
presupposes inward holiness ; for only kindred minds know what is 
akin (Psalm xxxvi. 10). The meaning of dydGec@a, be hallowed, in 
this place, is therefore much like that of do&égeo0u, glorified, as em- 
ployed by John (John xiii, 31; xiv. 18 ; xv. 8, and elsewhere) in the 
sense of being glorified. The divine name (évoya — ov) is put for 
the divine essence itself, inasmuch as it expresses and reveals the 
latter in its nature. (See the locus classicus, Exod. xxiii, 21). The 
divine must therefore, first of all, glorify itself in human nature, and 
by that means become known to man in its true nature ; not till 
then can the kingdom of God come. The second petition: éA0érw 7) 
Baotrsia oov, thy kingdom come, regards the divine power exerting 
itself within, which is supposed, in the first petition, as appearing 
outwardly ; [from the original source of all grace the suppliant 
passes over to the final consummation of the plan of salvation, comp. 
Rev, xxii. 20; in the third petition again to the present] ; but, in 
so far as the kingdom of God appears again as displaying and devel- 

* Tholuch gives it the signification, ‘‘ to treat as holy,” “to keep holy,” which supposes, 
however, “a being holy,” if it is to be real. It seems, therefore, more natural to under- 
stand it in this place as denoting the cause, rather than the consequence. 

+ That God be honoured should be the Christian’s first desire. God is not for the sake 
of man, but is God of and for himself. The name of God, Jehovah, designates his self-ex- 


istence. Before asking God’s grace toward us, we must first of all acknowledge him as- 
the being who owes nothing to us, and to whom we owe all—as God.—[E. 
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oping itself, Christ subjoins, in the third petition, yevnOjrw 76 OéAn- 
pd oov k. T. 1., thy will be done, etc., in order to express the consum- 
mation of the kingdom of God, which consists inthe unlimited fulfil- 
ment of God’s will so that the three petitions stand related to each 
other as beginning, wad, andmiddle. The words “as in heaven, so in 
earth,” express the unqualified fulfilment of the will, which now ap- 
pertains to the heavenly state only, but which, in the consumma- 
tion, is to extend to earthly things also. 

In the second half of the Lord’s Prayer, the subjective distance 
from the kingdom of God, and the steps of approach to it, are ap- 
prehended and described with the supplementary thought, “ That it 
may be so, give us daily the bread of life.” That dprtoc, bread, does 
not denote bodily food merely, is seen from the context; it stands 
among purely spiritual petitions, and supposes spiritually-disposed 
petitioners.* True, the suppliant should set out from his physical 
existence, and ascend to what is higher ; for which reason the refer- 
ence to bodily nourishment, on which the existence of the whole 
man depends, should not be excluded, nay, it may even be regarded 
as the immediate one ; but the spiritual food must still be looked 
upon as included, since otherwise the important petition for the 
Spirit of God would be entirely wanting in the prayer. (On doroc, 
as spiritual food. to man, as a spirit, see Matth. iv. 4; John vi. 32, 
compared with 41, 48, 50, 51—The word émovotoc, which occurs 
nowhere else, is difficult.t Some derive it from the particle émodea, 
which is used like sequens [Acts vil. 26; xvi. 11; xxi. 18; xxiii. 


11], particularly in the phrase jyéea énvotca == Ma, which, accord- 


ing to Jerome, was used in this passage in the Ev. sec. Hebr. [Comm. 
in Matth. ad loc]. But this interpretation, which Dr. Paulus ex- 
tends even to the future in general, is in contradiction to Matth. vi. 
34, where. care for the morrow is forbidden. In that case the con- 
nexion of ojwepov with émobovocg is inappropriate. Others more cor- 
rectly derive it from ovoia,t in the sense of substantialis—so that the 
term is meant to define the bread more accurately in its nature, 
nourishment for the true being of man—or what is sufficient for ex- 
istence—what is enough. Thus Tholuck.) 

Tn the consciousness of the dependence of spiritual and bodily 
life on God and his preserving power, the consciousness of guilt is 


* Ag-heaven, where angels perfectly fulfil the will of God, stands separated from 
earth, where we still dwell in a state of expectancy, we need for our earthly life, earthly, 
daily bread. It is better to refrain from spiritualizing the simple sense of the prayer.—[H. 

+ Origen (de Orat., p. 94) regards it as a word coined by the Evangelist himself, with- 
out giving anetymology. The derivation from the participle is admissible after the ana- 
logy of reptodczoc é0ehobotoc. But it may be derived from the participle of eivaz as well 
as from that of /évar. See Tholuck in his comm. on the passage. 

t The word is not érodcvoc but éodovoc, being derived not from the noun érovoua, 
but from the noun ovcia and the prep. éxi—[E. 

Vou. I.—21 
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implied, which is expressed in the fifth petition, and from which the 
desire proceeds to see all hindrances arising thence taken away by 
forgiving love. That the prayer is that of a believer, is evident 
from “ as we also forgive ;” in which words forgiveness is again (see v. 
T) made dependent on the forgiving love in the heart, which alone 
permits us to believe in forgiveness, without denying that this love 
is itself the gift of grace.* The idea of debt is taken very widely, 
comprehending sin in general, which, even in believers, contracts 
new debits, that need continual forgiveness—i. e., blotting out. See 
the similes, v. 25, and Luke vii. 41, ff. ; and in ver. 14, immediately 
below, A lively perception of sin is accompanied by a sense of 
weakness, such as may not only disobey God’s command occasionally, 
but even fall from it altogether. This is the view taken in the sixth 
petition. (On epdsev, see note on Matth. iv. 1.) The dangerous 
nature of temptation, from which the children of God beg to be de- 
livered, lies in the disproportion between the power of the new life, 
and that of evil. The fear of God, therefore, in the believer begs 
for the removal of the cup.t The Saviour having been already led 
. into one temptation at the beginning of his ministry, and having 
overcome it to the saving of men,{ prays himself (for he became in 
all things like us, only without sin), in the second temptation, at 
the close of his ministry: “if it be possible, let this cup pass from 


EL 


me.” (Matth. xxvi. 39.) In this petition, therefore, the assurance 





* The words, “as we also forgive,” must not be understood as determining the mea- 
sure of forgiveness; for if God did not forgive men in a higher degree than they them- 
selves shew forgiveness, no one would be forgiven. God always forgives completely and 
absolutely ; while man oftentimes, even when honestly struggling, can forgive partially 
only—that is, so as that something yet remains in the mind. The words are rather to be 
taken as a proof how much God is forgiving love, since he not only forgives the believer . 
his own sin, but also enables him to forgive others. Being able to forgive others, is ac- 
cordingly a token to the believer of his being in a state of grace; and the petition may 
therefore be thus paraphrased: “Forgive us our sins—that is, reveal the entire fulness of 
thy forgiving love unto us, as thou givest us to taste it in this, that in thy power we can 
forgive.” _ Moreover, we must not overlook, that forgiving sins toward man is alone spoken 
of; for we cannot and ought not to forgive sins against God. Thus David forgives Shimei’s 
sin against himself, but on his deathbed he retains the sin against the Lord; and thus 
does the Apostle Paul also, according to 2 Tim. iv. 14-16. 

+ Hecpacpoc, temptation, trial, may be (a) the trial to which God puts his people for 
their good (Rom. v. 3; James i. 2-4; 1 Pet. i. 6, f.), for whose removal the Christian will 
not pray; (b) temptations of personal lust, James i? 12; to this lead us not into temp- 
tation,” is not applicable ; (c) the malicious assaults of Satan from which God preserves us 
if we pray to him. This is here the only appropriate meaning, and to this corresponds 
the following, “but deliver us,” ete.—[E. 

} See in the Epistle tothe Hebrews ii. 18; ‘For in that he himself hath suffered be- 
tng tempted, he'is able to succour them that are tempted.” And again, 1 Cor. x. 13, were 
metpaonoc dvlpaxivog seems to be placed in contrast with another—namely, @efoc, in 
which God himself, as in the cases of Abraham, Job, and other distinguished believers, 
and particularly in that of the Saviour, led into temptation; at such trials naturo shudders, 
To be led into temptation must, however, be carefully distinguished from, presumptuous, 
determined entering into it, which is one with tempting God. ; 








f 
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is not implied, that no temptation shall happen to the believer— 
rather, as our Lord drank the cup, so every follower must drink his 
cup also. (Matth. xx. 23.) 

As the two previous petitions referred to salvation in particular 
points, so finally, the seventh petition embraces salvation in its com- 
prehensive sense.* As the whole prayer implies a community of 
spirit in all believers, so, at the close, good appears in contrast with 
evil itself; by the overcoming of which the kingdom of God attains 
its consummation and further temptation becomes impossible. 
Hence, the ddd, but, in contrast with the previous petition. Wheth- 
er we take tod tovnpod, of evil, as masculine or as neuter, is indifferent, 
provided the neuter is regarded as including all that is wicked and 
evil, according to which notion it is Satan’s very element. The 
masculine is, however, more agreeable to Bible usage. (Matth. xiii. 
19, compared with ver. 388; Ephes. vi. 16; 2 Thess. ii. 3.) The 
petition for the consummation of the work of salvation connects itself 
with the beginning, since that is the kingdom of God ; and the dox- 
ology, though not uttered by our Lord, but added by the church in 
the Christian spirit, assures to us the fulfilment of all that has been 
asked by the consciousness that all is God’s ; and, consequently, by 
means of this highest and only good, all good is as certain of triumph 
as the evil is of destruction. At first sight, however, it would seem 
that power (divauc) should have been mentioned before kingdom 
(GaotAeia), as being the more general idea, by the instrumentality of 
which that kingdom is realized. But this order was probably chosen 
for this reason, that it is not the divine omnipotence in an absolute 
sense that is meant, but its manifestation in the establishment of 
the kingdom of God, which the whole prayer presupposes. Hence, 
the doxology being, as it were, an assurance of the certain fulfilment 
of the prayer, declares very appropriately, first, that the kmgdom is 
the object of God’s desire—that is, its realization is willed by God ; 
then that his power carries it forward, and hence will assuredly 
bring all to a consummation, 

Ver. 14, 15.—The subsequent thoughts are in Luke (xi. 4, ff.) 
more. immediately connected with the prayer. Matthew expands 
the thought in ver. 12, respecting the exercise of forgiveness, in 
order to the receiving of forgiveness, with which the closing petition 
also stands connected, inasmuch as salvation is a comprehensive | 
forgiveness, of which only the forgiving mind is a fit subject. (A 
similar thought occurs in a different connexion in Matth. xi. 25, 26.) 
The difficulty here is that forgiveness seems to be made dependent 
on the existence of love, while it is forgiveness received that first 
produces love; see note on Luke vii. 47. But it is not the first 


* Chrysostom, the theologians of the Reformed church, the Arminians, the Socinians, 
and others, recognize only six petitions, as they join the sixth and seventh. 
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kindling of love proceeding from forgiveness, that is meant (although 
the very reception of forgiveness supposes receptive love) ; but the 
exercise of enkindled love in particular instances. (Ilapdé7Twpa, tres- 
pass, a single manifestation of the geteral dwapria, sin. It is= 
dudprnua, Mark iii. 28. The expression, tatijp otpdroc, like BaowAsia 
rév obpavéy, is peculiar to Matthew ; see Matth. vi. 26, 32 ; xv. 13.) 

Ver, 16-18.—The following verses are parallel with ver. 2 and 5 
—a renewed exhortation to seek for the reality instead of the ap- 
pearance. After prayer and almsgiving, fasting is taken up as an- 
other manifestation of the religious life. (’Adavigw denotes primarily 
“to make invisible,’ thence “to spoil,” “to destroy,’ as ver. 19. 
Here, “ to disfigure”—the Latin, squalere. To sorrowing negligence 
in externals is opposed joyful attire, denoted by anointing (dAeipac), 
and washing (vijpar), In that (apparently open) exhibition of the 
religious life, therefore, hypocrisy is manifest, which ‘might be er- 
roneously looked for in this (apparently not open) concealment of 
it ; for the essence of piety is the most inward reference of our life 
to God. All stealthy glances towards the external are the fruit of 
hypocrisy. (Ev 76 xovn7@, in secret, is opposed to being open before 
men, It is, therefore, equivalent to the inward man, to whom God 
reveals himself.) This fundamental thought, that God himself 
must be the end of human striving, extends to the close of the 
chapter. It is the thread by which the different thoughts hang, 
which, according to Luke, stood in a different relation to Christ’s 
discourses. 

Ver, 19-21.—KHarthly possessions are placed in contrast with 
heavenly ones in their indestructible nature, and the spirit is directed 
thither—to the source of all truth. (7c, tinea = be, Isa. li. 8. Bpdove 
denotes in general the consuming process to which all earthly things 
are subject. The meaning “rust” does not suit ; for gold and silver 
do not rust.* In Mal. ii. 11, it is used also for a kind of worm.) 
The union of the heart with the treasure is assigned as the reason 
of this admonition to store up heavenly possessions. The treasure 
is regarded as the aim of the longing and desire which proceed from 
the heart. The concentrating of them on created things must pro- 
duce misery, since the soul is destined for what is eternal. 

Ver, 22-24.—Seeking after earthly treasure (which is so very 
contrary to man’s inward spiritual nature) implies, therefore, inward 
impurity. The connexion with the preceding context is not alto- 
gether simple, though not to be mistaken. This circumstance indi- 
eates, doubtless, a different original position of the thought. (See 
Luke xi. 34, 35,) The relations of our spiritual life are illus- 
trated by physical ones. It is remarkable that the eye should be 
called Avyvoc, lamp. It seems to be merely the capacity of receiving 


* See, however, note on James ¥. 3. 
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light. But capacity to receive light implies a partaking in the 
nature of light. “Were not thine eye sunny,” says Géthe, with 
great depth and truth, “‘ how could it ever behold the sun ?” (See 
Psalm xxxvi. 9.) Thus the eye, with the light which flows to it, 
is that which itself illuminates, which makes light—a view which is 
optically true.* The condition of the bodily eye, however, modifies 
its action : dmAobc, single—novnpbc = dirrAotc, double-sighted, as it 
were (ver. 24), or even totally blind, to which oxotewév, dark, refers. 
Just in the same way the Saviour views the spirit’s inward eye—the 
reason—the power of receiving divine things.t Its capacity for the 
higher light implies the nature of light in it, whence dé¢ év oot = 
Aixvoc, ver. 22. Jesus accordingly does not teach the absolute 
moral depravity of man.t That noble power destined for divine 
things, when drawn away to what is sensual, becomes blindness. 
The inward light is dissipated, and the power of sight destroyed. 
Spiritual darkness then is more fearful than bodily blindness. Luke, 
however (xi. 36), brings out the other and opposite result—that is, 
the entire inward illumination of our being, by which the very last 
traces of darkness (7) éyov tu piépo¢ oxorevdv) vanish. (On the spe- 
cial difficulties in the passage, see note on Luke xi. 36.) This is 
followed immediately by the mention of two masters, in which com- 
parison the double-sightedness—glancing stealthily from God to the 
world—is expressed in another wny. The appropriateness of the 
contrast lies in the completeness with which the one excludes the 
other. The relation of the masters to each other does not allow of 
indifference among the servants. Hate (woetv), therefore, stands 
opposed to love (dyardv), and despise (Kkatadpoveiv), to hold fast 
(dvréyecOu.) (AvréxeoOai tivo, properly “to seize any thing,” “ to 
hold it fast,” = pinn, thence “‘to pursue any thing with diligence 
and interest,” 1 Thess. v, 14; Titusi. 9.) Mayévac, or Mapuwvée, 
(according to Luke xvi. 9), from 3s», on the authority of Buatorf, 
(lex. talm., p. 1217), is so used in the Targums for the Hebrew >33, 
neo, that the term may be taken as equivalent to the Greek mAotrog, 
wealth. Augustine observes on the passage: “‘ Congruit et punicum 
nomen, nam lucrum punice Mammon dicitur.” In opposition to 

* Philo expresses the same thought (de vit. theor. ii. 482, edit. Mangey) when he 
says: 77 OeogiAne poy dOavata éxyova tiktet, oreipavtog ei¢ abtiy dKTivac vontd¢ Tot 
marpoc, ale duvpceTat Oewpeiv Ta oodiac déypata. (See also Gesenius in the Lexicon, s. v., 
Hiv, Job xx. 9.) 

+ The Reason, provided it has been made clear and pure, can receive divine things. 
It has a receptive faculty; but it cannot originate any thing divine out of itself It is 
carefully to be distinguished from the wnderstanding—the faculty of ideas. In the New 
Testament the former is vote, the latter @povnotc. (See the author's Opuscula, p. 152, sq.) 
Philo de cond. mundi, t. i., p. 12, says: dep vote év puy7R, rodTo 6pGarpo¢ ev oomare. 

¢ The “absolute moral depravity of man,” is a subject which our Saviour has not 


here under consideration. The strongest affirmers of that depravity yet admit man’s 
possession of the natural faculties for apprehending moral truth.—[K. 
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God, money, when personified, appears as an idol, after the manner 
of Plutus, without our being able to shew that an idol of this name 
was outwardly worshipped. In the Saviour’s meaning, the name 
Mammon applies to the author of evil, which consists precisely in 
confounding what is not divine with what is. Evil we must hate 
(Rom. xii. 9) if we are to love good. The natural man, from the 
fear of encountering the world, where good and evil are found mixed, 
endeavours to avoid this alternative ; but Christ compels a decision 
of the heart to pure love, which gives at once sincere hatred against 
sin, never against the person of the sinner. 

Ver, 25-34.—The Saviour raises man, involved in his common 
earthly wants, and wasting his poor existence in the anxious satisfy- 
ing of them, from subjection to the prince of this world, who 
occupies his slaves with such cares, to faith in God, which gives 
birth to a holy care that dispels those grovelling vexations of our 
daily life. The passage, Phil. iv. 6, is a commentary on these 
words. Init the Apostle puts the command: pydév pepyvdre, be 
anxious for nothing, in contrast with the direction to ask of God 
what is needful. I‘rayer is, therefore, the opposite of anxious care, 
because in prayer man commits the care to God. The natural man 
cares without praying. The brute,.and the man who has become 
as the brute, care as little as they pray—Ver. 25. The discourse 
turns on the double meaning of pvy7j = v22, which denotes, 1, life ; 
2, soul. Viewed in their essence, the two meanings involve each 
other ; but the carnal man places the principle of life in the 
flesh, and regards eating and drinking as its chief requirements. 
For the believer, the life of man, as such, is in the soul, and the 
soul alone is to him the principle of life (that is, the wy viewed as 
pox Tvevruart«n), and, consequently, he provides for it chiefly. The 
words : pepyvdv ri yoyf, are not, therefore, equivalent to é 7h 
port = xapdia; but puy7 is the object of care—the psychical life— 
Ver. 26. Faith in God’s fatherly care for the nourishing of the 
body is awakened by a view of his procedure in nature, (Ileteva 
Tod olpavod — bwin yy. The general expression is, in Luke xii. 
24, made special : karavojjoate rode k6pakac¢.) Man stands con- 
nected with physical nature by his body, and may, therefore, trust 
himself to fatherly love in reference to that, as unreservedly as the 
birds of heaven. But since a divine principle of life reigns in his 
physical being, this bears him to a higher region of life. 

Ver. 27.—The helplessness of the creature in all that is external 
is viewed in contrast with the fulness of the Creator’s power, who 
daily nourishes all beings. Man cannot make a single blade grow, 
nay, he cannot make any physical change in himself. (‘Haukia is 
primarily “size of body,” “stature” [Luke xix. 3], then “ age” [John 
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ix. 21.]* To add a cubit to the stature would be something mon- 
strous in proportion to the body, which does not exceed three cubits 
in height. From the connexion, something small is intended here. 
Better, therefore, “to add a little to the age.” The care for eating 
and drinking—the conditions of physical life—is an agreement with 
this.— Ver. 28. The same applies to raiment. (Kpivoy — a8, Song 
of Sol. ii. 1, lily. N7j0w, neo, filwm ducere.)\—Ver. 29. The forma- 
tions of nature exceed in beauty all the formations of art. Art, 
therefore, can only try to imitate nature—a powerful motive to un- 
reserved confidence in the wondrous Framer of the universe, in 
whose kingdom the greatest and the least appear clothed in the 
most splendid dress, 

Ver, 30—If God thus cares for what is most perishable, how 
much more for the heirs of his eternal kingdom! (In regions where 
wood is scarce, as generally in the Hast, the use of other substances, 
as grass and brushwood, for burning, is the natural result of cir- 
cumstances. ’Odvyémorog = mney yup, Matth. viii. 26; xiv. 381; 
xvi. 8.)-—Ver. 82. Hence is deduced the prohibition of care for the 
physical necessities of life ; and that care is represented as rooted in 
heathenism, where, instead of the living God who knows (ver. 8), 
we meet with a blind fate (efapyévn) which compels man to be his 
own God.—In ver. 83 and 84 the noble and freely expressed thought, 
that the believing child of God is not careful, is qualified in order 
to prevent the mistaken idea that the prohibition of care is to de- 
stroy all exertion for earthly things. Znreiv, seek, is contrasted with 
pepyuvav, be anatous, so that the latter signifies anxiously caring 
without God,} the former striving in faith in God and with God. 
(Luke, however [xii. 29], uses ¢yretv as synonymous with pepysvav,) 
IIpdror, first, gives the first rank to striving for the kingdom of God, 
to which the striving for earthly things is subordinate. For God’s 
fatherly care is manifested by the believer himself; he does not ex- 
pect in a spirit of tempting God, to be supported on air. The 
“kinodom of God” is again to be taken in its large and indefinite 
sense, as comprehending what is external and internal (see note on 
Matth. iii. 2), as also the righteousness, which, though in itself an 
essential feature of the kingdom of God (Rom. xiv. 17), is yet here 
specially noticed, in order to indicate the nature of the kingdom of 
God, whether inwardly or outwardly manifested, and to guard 


* Tn use the reverse: primarily time of life, age, then stature.—[K. 

+ Luke (xii. 29) subjoins the admonition: 7) werewpifecte, which word does not 
occur elsewhere in the New Testament. In the Old Testament it is often found, as well 
as wetéwpoc, and the derivatives, werewpropdc, wetewpdrnc, in the sense of being lofty, 
proud., (Psalm exxxi. 1; Ezek. x. 16,17; 2 Macc. v. 17; vii. 34.) In the sense of _ 
suspenso. esse animo, “ filled with hope and fear”—a sense not uncommon in profane wri- 
ters—it occurs only in this passage. The BeBacdrn¢ of miori¢ stands opposed to the 
petewprooc of péptuva. v 
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against false conceptions. The term tpog¢ teOjoetat, shall be added, 
points to the divine as the immediate:and proper object of all man’s 
endeavours, with which temporal blessings are associated subordi- 
nately, and necessarily, if the endeavour after God be pure. Hence 
the exhortation closes with the words with which it began: pq 
peptuvjonte, ver. 25, The words ei¢ tiv aipsor, for the morrow, do 
indeed seem to limit the universality of the exhortation, and to de- 
scribe the care for the present as well founded. But in the idea of 
care a reference to the future is always included, and the present 
appears as provided for, as is seen in the succeeding context ; con- 
sequently the requirement not to care, should be maintained to its 
full extent (see 1 Peter v. 7); but as was observed, without thereby 
excluding truly believing exertion. The words immediately follow- 
ing: 4 ydp abpioy pepyuvjoe. ta éavritc, for the morrow will take 
thought, etc., confirm this view ; for in them God is represented 
as he who takes thought, since time itself, to which taking thought 
is ascribed, must be viewed in its dependence on him, by whom 
every need is supplied for every circumstance. Lastly, the Saviour 
notices that, even apart from lading himself with care for the 
future, the life of the believer in the present retains its burden be- 
cause of the sin of the world ; so that the taking no thought urged 
upon us, cannot be exemption from suffering. (Kaxia is purposely 
used, as it expresses physical ills, but in their moral origin. ’Agxeréc 
occurs also Matth. x. 25; 1 Peter iv. 3.) As regards the critical 
state of the verse, the Codd. vary in the words: yap avpioy 
pepysvifoee Ta EQUTIC, aS some omit ta éavrijc; others only té; while 
some give Tept éavtijc or éavtH. The various readings do not alter 
the meaning essentially; but the usual construction of pepysvav 
is with the accusative ;—we might, therefore, prefer éavtiic as 
the less common. It is more important to notice a punctuation 
different from the ordinary one, which Firitesche (comment, in 
Matth. p. 284), has adopted in the text: 7) ody pepysvijonre ele tiv 
avpiov. 1H) yap avpiov pepyprvijoe. Ta éavritc dpketov ti juépa } Kania 
abric, Be not anxious for the morrow; Jor the morrow will be 
anxious. What belongs to itself, its own evil, suffices for the day. 
‘H-kaxia abrij¢ is then taken as in opposition with ra éavtiic. This 
punctuation seems to me worthy of regard ; only the words: # yap 
avptov epysrijoet, produce, perhaps, the impression of a defective 
construction ; the words subjoined give more completeness to the 
thought. | The thought, however, is not essentially altered by this 
punctuation, 

Ver, 1, 2.—[With decision in striving after the kingdom of God 
and with strictness towards ourselves, we must combine mildness 
towards others. The way to righteousness consists not in discover- 
ing others’ sins, but our own. He then who does this must feel 
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constrained to ask divine assistance (ver. 7-12.) To relations of 
union with God corresponds provident conduct towards men (v. 12- 
20). That Matthew (ch. vii.) has not arbitrarily put together un- 
connected matter is shewn by the parallel passage of Luke vi. 37, 
ff.] The thought is expressed more fully in Luke vi. 87, 38; there 
is something similar in Mark iv, 24. Kptvew, xpiwa, yudge, judgment, 
is in Matthew evidently = xataxpivery, nardéxpiua, condemn, etc., in 
which sense they occur, Rom. ii. 1; xiv. 3,4; 1 Cor. v. 12, and 
frequently. This is seen from the parallel word, catadixdgevv, con- 
demn, used by Luke, which defines xpivey, and from the contrast 
between droAve and ddéyva in Luke vi. 37 ; the former of which 
expressions denotes “ acquittal by the court” (absolvere rewm ;) the 
latter, the “‘ remission of what might be legally demanded.” Judg- 
ing, therefore, so far as it is testing, is not here forbidden ; that is 
always required by Scripture. (1 Thess. v.21.) That state of 
mind: is forbidden in which, forgetting his own sin, man condemns 
the sins of others, thus assuming the place of a holy God, and hence 
also judges falsely and perversely, rejecting the sinner with the sin. 
The phrase: “ With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again,” is equivalent to: ‘‘ An eye for an eye,’ Matth. v. 
38, The nature of overflowing, forgiving love, which prepares us in 
turn to receive forgiveness, is described by figure in Luke vi. 38.— 
(Métpov kaddv = ikavor, a just measure, not falsified ; méw, to press 
together ; careiw, to shake and move to and fro, in order to force 
as much as possible into the measure ; trepexyivouas — pren, Joel 
i. 24, the overflowing of the filled-up measure—all in contrast to 
giving without love, which is done to avoid a direct violation of the 
law. Kédroc = pn, sinus, the lap of the flowing dress for receiving 
any thing—a figure frequent in the Old Testament. “Avtarodotvat 
el¢ Tov KéArov, Jer, xxxil. 18; Psalm lxxix. 12, for “to recompense.) 

Ver. 3-5.—The next verses carry out, in detail, the same thought 
which has just been viewed in its relation to the whole character, 
Uncharitableness sees the faults of others, while it overlooks its 
own ; pure love overlooks those of others, and watches sharply its own. 
The same figure is found in the tract Baba Bathra:—Cum diceret 
quis alicui, ejice festucam ex oculo tuo, respondit ille; ejice et tu 
trabem ex oculo tuo. To have a splinter in one’s eye is conceivable ; 
to have a beam, not. But to have a beam in one’s eye without ob- 
serving it, is certainly an image of the wildest self-delusion. 

Ver. 6—These exhortations to gentleness are followed very ap- 
propriately by the command to beware of the other extreme—that 
is, an indiscriminate pouring out of holy things from want of judg- 
ment. He who forbids our judging (which decides man’s culpabil- 
ity), commands us to form an opinion (which marks only the state.) 
This latter is absolutely necessary for the child of God, in order to 
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denote the common natural eandiinens which aes itself 
lessness, carnality, ‘and lust ; these things the Christian must | 
such, and not bring what is holy into contact with them ;* 
internal condition does not admit of their receiving it, and it re 
destructively on himself. “Ay:ov, papyapirat, holy, pearls, denote 
holy doctrine of the kingdom of God. [Matth. xii. 45.] Fors 
men the law alone is fit ; the Gospel they misunderstand to t 
jury of those who proclaim it to them. In dog-like na 
things excite rage, and swinish natures tread them witho' ; 
into the mire, which is their element.) 
Ver. 7-19, —Prayer for the Holy Ghost alone wate to the 
tainment of such a life of love as does not condemn, and yet care- 
fully judges. [Such prayer itself then marks the direct opposite of 
the dog-like dispositions which repel what a holy.| The general _ 
maxim: “ Ask, and it shall be given you,” repeated in different — 
forms, is exemplified by a similitude, which reasons from the less to — 
the ereater— Ver. 8 proves ver. i, from .the general thought: 
“Hivery one that asketh, receiveth.” The demonstrative force hes 
in the nature of him to whom the prayer is addressed. Every prayer — 
which is really such—that is, which flows from the inward necessity 
of the soul, God answers. The human relation between the father 
and the supplicating child forms an argument ad hominem. Luke 
(xi. 12) adds a third case: “Instead of an egg, ascorpion.” Here, 
to the idea of what is useless is added that of something repulsive © 
and frightful. The transition: 7 téce éorev, gives emphasis to the 
opposition: ‘or does it ever happen otherwise?” In comparison 
with God, the eternal good, men, in their sinful alienation, appear 
as evil (7ovqpot;) in the relation of parental love, kindness still man- 
ifests itself in the midst of sin, how much more in the eternal God! 
Luke (xi. 18) calls the gift, which includes all other gifts, expressly 
the rveiua dytov, Holy Spirit, who must be understood there as the 
creative principle of holiness in man. In this Spirit we exercise 
pure love-—The maxim in ver. 12 is also based on proverbs current 
among the Jewish people. In the Talmud: “ Quod exosum est tibi, 
altert ne feceris,” what ws offensive to thee, do not to another, stands 
as one of Hillel’s sayings. Love for ourselves should give the rule 
of our self-sacrificing love for our neighbour (Matth. xix. 19); only 


- 


* Dogs (xdvec) denote elsewhere in the New Testament not the common state of na- 
ture, but obduracy and positive and fierce hatred of the Gospel (Phil iii, 2; 2 Pet. ii,22; 
Rev. xxii. 15, comp. Ps. lxxx.14.) In like manner swine (comp. 2 Pet. ii. 22 with Ps. 
Ixxx. 14), is an image not of natural carnality, but of that gross and obstinate sluggishness 
which can make no use of what is holy but to defile it. To Mary Magdalene and a 
publican, the Gospel may and should be preached, but the Christian must be able to 
discriminate such characters from the dogs and the swine. For the latter the only fea- 
sible attempt to save is excommunication.—[ K. 
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sa d is to be loved above ourselves. Instead of obré¢ éori 6 voqog, 

ah reads, Fritasche would read obtw¢; but, apart from 
a al reasons, odrog should be preferred on account of the deeper 
§ eS. - thought which “tt ec, that in this command of love toward 

__ our neighbour, the essential import of the Old Testament is included. 

k xii. 29, ff; Matth. xxii. 40.) 
rer. 13, 14. Pom what has been said, follows naturally the diffi- 
a weak? in self-denying love, Being represented under the 
f a narrow path, which conducts ghvih a narrow gate into 
ig citadel of eternal life. The figure is so natural, so true, 
is repeated in every earnest astotiipt: even in subordinate 
stages of religious life. Cebetis tab. c. 12, ovkoiv dpic Ovpay twa 
puxpav, Kal ddov tiva mpd Tij¢ Ovpac, ATi¢ ob TOAD dyAciTaL, dAAG mdve 
ddtyou mopevovtat, abitn goriv 1 600c, 4) dyovoa Tpd¢ THY dANOWiy nasiay, 
(The parallel passage, Luke xiii. 24, will subsequently receive a 
special explanation. For ér, ver. 14, we should undoubtedly read 
zi; it corresponds to the Hebrew 2.) 

Ver, 15-20.—Yet is the way of the pure life in God not merely 
narrow in itself, it is rendered still more difficult by the teachings 
of false prophets. Here we are required to try the spirits. The 
fruits are assigned as the test. In 1 John iv. 1, 2, pure doctrine is 
mentioned as the criterion. Is this meant here, too, by the term 
fruits? J doubt it ; though Tholuck has defended that view with 
specious reasons. The doctrines stand first ; they might well be 
compared to the root, but not to the fruits. The fruits are neces- 
sarily of a moral nature. It is certainly difficult to distinguish 
between the real fruits, and the counterfeits of hypocrisy and 
fanaticism ; but the Saviour supposes in his people a simple sense 
of truth, that separates the true and the false with certainty. [Yet 
they include not merely‘the life of the individual, but the conse- 
quences of a system. A school, sect, creed, that rejects the laws of 
Christian morality, and defends sin on theory, or that makes its 
theories an idol before which the ten commandments must bow 
down, proves itself radically false.] The sheep’s clothing is, of 
course, not of the actual prophetic dress (Matth. iii. 4), but denotes 
figuratively, the outward. show, in opposition to the true nature— 
sayings and doings apparently full of love, which are the offspring of 
a selfish heart. The wolf’s nature seeks its own, and soon betrays 
itself to the child-like sense. By the processes of the vegetable 
world, we are shewn how the fruit characterizes the nature of that 
which produces it. The figure is similar in James ii. 11. (“Axav6a, 
thorn-bush. Virg. Ecl., iv. 29: “ Incultisne rubens pendebit sen- 
tibus wa ?” ["AkavOa, x, buck-thorn, with fruits like grapes but 
disagreeable. ‘TpiBoAoc, s797, perhaps the Opuntien cactus (Indian 
fig-tree), which produces fruit similar to the fig, but worthless, And 
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as both deceive by their fruits, so still more by their splendid blos- 
soms, while that of the vine is unpretentious, that of the fig, hidden. ] 
—See Matth. xii. 33 for the same figure rather differently carried 
out, as also Luke vi. 45, which passage will be explained with the 
former. On ver. 19, 20, see note on Matth. iii. 10 ; Luke iii. 9. 
Ver. 21-23.—These verses make a special application of what 
was observed of all false prophets generally, to those who are con- 
nected with Christ, among whom insincerity may creep in. Aéyey 
is opposed to Troveiv, as Adyoc to épyor, or diva. (1 John iii, 18 ; 
Col. ii. 23 ; 1 Thess. 1.5; James i. 22.) To say Lord, Lord (Aéyew 
Kogle, Kbole), signifies pretending to an attachment which isnot felt 
in reality. According to ver. 22, the foundation of this devotion ap- 
pears to be spiritual vanity, which was nourished by the conspicuous 
exhibitions of the Spirit’s power, which were imparted even to a 
Judas, along with his confession of Jesus as the Messiah. To 
prophesy—to cast out devils—to do wonderful works, are the most 
common operations of spiritual power, which, in the time of Jesus, 
was so mightily exerted—their nature we shall afterwards consider 
more precisely in their individual manifestations.“ By the words: 
in thy name (té o¢ dvéuare), we must understand not merely a su- 
perstitious pronouncing of the name, as was the case with the sons 
of Sceva (Acts xix. 18, ff); but a receiving of the power of the 
Lord—yet without true spirituality. (On dvoua, see note on Luke i. 
49 ; and again on Matth. x.41 ; xxviii. 19.) By the words: “in that 
day,” the revealing of the hypocrisy, unperceived by human eyes, is 
postponed to the time of the general judgment, when every secret 
must be made manifest, (Rom. i. 16.) Hypocrisy, therefore, ap- 
pears, here, as at the same time self-deception, in consequence of 
which a man persuades himself that he belongs to the Lord, till the 
discovery of the depths of the heart brings him to feel, that what 
he deemed his holy actions were a great violation of God’s law 
(dvopia), because his final aim in them was constantly his own, not 
God’s glory. That we are not to conceive of any exchange of words 
_ on the day of judgment, is self-evident. The situation here so 
vividly portrayed is the language of fact; the unbeliever will\stand 
beseeching, but will be refused. (The words: droywpeire, «, 7. a 
[depart, etc.], are from Psalm vi. 8.) The solution of this psycholo- 
gical enigma—the possibility of such self-deception, is contained in 
the words : I never knew you, ver, 22, Tweoxerv, know, like >7, is 
used in the Scriptures in a deep spiritual sense, particularly in the 
phrases: “God, Christ knows man, the soul.” (Deut. xxxiv. 10; 
1 Cor. viii, 3; xiii, 12; Gal. iv. 9.) Knowing God is connected 
with being known by God as the consequence; no one can know, 
without being known of, God. If we connect these expressions with 


* On these gifts, see the detailed remarks on 1 Cor. xii. and xiv. 
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the Christian doctrine of regeneration, the rich import of this con- 
trast is evolved. The genuine knowledge of God—not a merely no- 
tronal knowledge, but that essential knowledge which is eternal life 
itself (John xvii. 3)—becomes possible only by a revelation of the hid- 
den God to the soul (see note on Matth. xi. 27) ; God’s thus reveal- 
ing himself is a knowing of the soul (ywodonew ray poy7jv). The 
figure of a bridal relation of the soul to God, which pervades the 
entire Scriptures, thus acquires its essential import; the inward 
illumination of the soul is like a visit from the heavenly bridegroom, 
by whose agency, the knowledge of God results to the soul, accord- 
ing to the Old Testament expression: “In his light we sce light,” 
_ Psalm xxxvi. 9. Those who say, “Lord, Lord,” are, therefore, un- 
regenerated men; who, with a false liberty, behave themselves as 
children of God, without having been begotten of him. The phrase : 
“whence ye are” (760ev éoré), in Luke xiii. 25, is therefore, very signifi- 
cant. It marks their foreign origin ; they are not from above, (dvwbey, 
John iii. 3); they are caps é« tig capndéc, flesh of the flesh (John iii. 
6). In Luke xiii, 25-27, the elements of this passage are found in 
a different connexion, in which they will be considered hereafter, 
Ver. 24-27.—The epilogue teaches the importance of applying a 
discourse like this, under the figure of a man who builds on a rocky 
foundation, and sets forth as the rock of salvation, the Word of 
eternal truth which was embodied in Christ’s teaching. (Deut. xxxii. 
15; Psalm xvi. 2; xlii, 9; Isa. xvii. 10.) Here the contrast is 
not. between the bad man and the good, but between the fool and 
the wise man (as in Matth. xxv. 1) ; for all that hear are supposed 
to be well-intentioned ; but in many, spiritual prudence for their 
being spiritually benefitted was wanting. The similitude of build- 
ing is carried out in 1 Cor. iii. 9, ff, and: there (ver. 11) Christ is 
called the foundation, on which the superstructure of the spiritual 
life must rest. Jn Luke vi. 48, the figure of laying a foundation is 
further carried out by digging deep. (Bpoy7j, “heavy torrent of 
rain,” — ta. In Luke, rAjuywvea = rAquproic is used, which means 
“the flowing tide,” in contrast with dyrwric or dvdppoa, the ebb. 
Here, where it is used in its more general sense, it denotes any over- 
flowing, desolating flood, from streams or rain storms. [To under- 
stand the comparison, imagine the rough, steep sides of the valleys, 
of that Jura formation prevalent in Palestine. A house built beside a 
torrent, ona rock, isunharmed by the swollen and sweeping flood. But 
if resting, though placed high above the stream, on a foundation of 
earth, the flood gradually wears away its base, till at length the under- 
mined and growing slide of earth reaches the house itself, and plunges 
it into the flood.|—Ver. 26. Asa contrast to the building on the rocky 
foundation of the eternal Word of God, which defies all temptations 
and dangers, there follows the figure of a baseless building on the 
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sand, to denote the founding of the inward life on perishable human 
dogmas, opinions, and fancies. This building on the sand evidently 
refers to a spiritual work, which has some affinity with the genuine, 
regenerating work of the Spirit, but is destitute of the proper char- 
acter of that work. [He who has received the word of Christ into 
his ear only, builds on logical sand. He is not born again ; Christ 
the rock lives not in him ; and he is not on the rock. He, on the 
contrary, who does Christ’s words, 7. e., dies to the world (Matth. v. 
3-12), receivesthe light from above (v. 18, ff.), understands in spirit, 
and strives to fulfil the law of God (v. 18-48), hence lives for God 
alone, not for his own advantage (vi. 1, ff.), and strives after eternal 
life (19-34), recognizes his own sinfulness (vii. 1, ff.), prays for the 
Holy Spirit (7), and follows Christ in the narrow way, not the mul- 
titude, nor the false prophets, (vii. 18, 15); he has built his spiritual 
edifice on Christ the Rock, and at Christ’s second coming will 
stand. | 

Ver, 28, 29.—The Evangelist concludes the whole with a refer- 
ence tov. 1, Matthew, in conclusion, notices only the impression 
which Christ’s words made on the hearers, ’ExmArreo#at is stronger 
than Oavydcgev ; it expresses being inwardly affected. To this the 
words ésovoiay éyev™ poimt, which distinguished the discourses of 
Jesus from those of the Pharisees ; the latter often uttered truths, 
but they were destitute of spiritual power; their discourses were 
pictures drawn in the air, without essential power and vital energy. 
These were breathed forth in the words of Jesus, and by them he 
reached the depths of men’s hearts ; wheresoever, therefore, any- 
thing in unison with the truth slumbered within, it could not fail to 
be awakened. by such a stimulus. 


§ 4. Heanine or a Leper. 
(Math. viii, 14; Mark i, 40-45; Luke v. 12-16, 


After this portraiture of Jesus as a teacher, Matthew proceeds to 
describe him as a worker of miracles, since the next’ two chapters 
contain nothing but narratives of the Saviour’s wonderful works, In 
as far as such actions are generally viewed as manifestations of 
mighty power, they are called in the Scriptures, dvrdperc, ninsay, 
mighty works, Regarded in their connexion with the divine pur- 
poses In relation to individuals or the whole, they are called onsia,, 


* Having authority. I think the specific reference here is to the «tone ,of authority 
which Jesus assumed, and which marked him ag a spiritual legislator. He spoke as him- 
self the source of knowledge, and the authoritative expounder of duty. With this, of 
course, stcod intimately connected the vital power of the truths which he uttered.—[K. 
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ninix, signs. As events exciting astonishment or terror, they are called 
tépata, Oavudou, Matth. xxi. 15 ; nixb2, onic, The most appropri- 
ate name for them, when used of our Lord’s miracles, is Zoya, works 
(a word found in Matth. xi, 2, and very frequently in the Gospel of 
John). In that name the miraculous character is, as it were, pointed 
out as the natural form of the Saviour’s agency, since he, as pos- 
sessor of divine power, must necessarily produce supernatural phe- 
nomena by means: of it. He himsel/ was the wonder (répac), his 
wonderful works were but the natural acts of his being. Hence it 
is evident that we cannot adopt that idea of a miracle, which re- 
gards it merely negatively as a suspension of the laws of nature. 
Starting from the scriptural view of the abiding presence of God in 
the world, we cannot regard the laws of nature as mechanical ar- 
rangements, which would have to be altered by interpositions from 
without : they have the character of being based, as a whole, in 
God’s nature. [Yet it should be remembered that nature here has 
‘been disturbed by sin, and subjected to death, and hence differs 
from that of the higher regions of creation, heaven.| All pheno- 
mena, therefore, which are not explicable from the known or un- 
known laws of earthly development, are not for that reason neces- 
sarily violations of law and suspensions of the laws of nature ; 
rather, they are themselves comprehended under a higher general 
law, for what is divine is truly according to law. That which is not 
divine, is against nature ; the real miracle is natural, but ina higher 
sense. True, the cause of the miracle must not be sought within 
the sphere of created things ; it exists rather in the immediate act 
of God. All God’s doings are, to the creature, miracles, although, 
viewed in relation to the divine essence, they are purely law and 
order. To the believer, therefore, what is apparently natural—e. ¢., 
the preservation of the world—the growth of all its products—is 
miraculous, because he is accustomed to refer every thing to its first 
cause. No miracle is therefore performed without a real power. 
As we see human beings working miracles, extensively in the New 
Testament, we are taught the possibility of higher powers being im- 
parted to men, which act controllingly upon surrounding objects, 
whether nearer or more distant. Unless we admit the presence of 
such a real element of power—the Spirit in his gifts (yapiopvara, 1 Cor. 
xii. 10)—there is absolutely no connecting link between the miracle 
and the worker of it, and it becomes mere juggling or witchcraft. 
We might, perhaps, regard animal magnetism as bearing a certain 
analogy to this higher principle of power ; but we must beware of con- 
founding that obscure, dangerous principle of sensuous life with the 
pure element of light, which wrought in the holy men of Scripture 
narrative. This is the essence of God in them ; the former power is 
of the creature, and defiled by sin. But that in later times spirit- 
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ual power in the leaders of the church was not combined with mi- 
raculous gifts, results from the progress of the race, and the absence 
of those necessities, which called forth extraordinary phenomena to 
meet the exigences of a critical period. 

It is a significant fact that the Scriptures assert not merely holy, 
but also evil,* power to be the cause of miracles. T'wo series of 
miracles extend throughout Scripture history. As the works of the 
Hgyptian magicians stand opposed to the miracles of Moses (Exod. 
vii. ff.), so in the New Testament the miracles of antichrist stand 
opposed to those of the Saviour. (Matth. xxiv. 24; 2 Thess. i. 9 ; 
Rev. xiii. 15.) This distinction between the divine and the satanic 
miracles suggests the idea, that it cannot possibly be the end of 
miracles fo establish the truth of any affirmation. In the sense of 
Scripture, too, this is by no means the intention of miracles. It was 
only the people that so viewed them, because they allowed them- 
selves to be influenced in their judgment by the impression of power, 
or the excitement of the senses ; for which reason they attached 
themselves to false prophets as willingly, and even more.so, than to 
the true. The Saviour, therefore, severely rebukes this eagerness for 
sensible miracles. (John iv. 48.). But when our Lord in other 
places (e. g., John x. 25 ; xiv. 10, 11) calls for faith in his works, and 
connects them with his dignity and his holy office, this is not done 
in order to establish the truth of his declarations ; truth, as such, 
rather proclaims itself irresistibly to impressible minds by its inward 
nature. (‘‘ Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice,” John 
xviii. 37.) They are intended rather to demonstrate his character. 
as a divine messenger, for those in whom the impression of the truth, 
conveyed by the spirit and language of the Saviour had wrought its 
effect. The proclamation of truths may be conceived, without the 
person who proclaims them bearing the character of a messenger 
from God. In such a case, the truths may predominate greatly 
both in word and power over what is erroneous ; but error cannot 
be conceived as utterly excluded in the case of any human teacher. 
God, therefore, invested particular individuals as his instruments 
with higher powers, in order to distinguish them from humanly ex- 
cellent teachers, and to accredit them before mankind as infallible 
instruments of the Holy Spirit—as teachers of absolute truth. 
Hence the gift of miracles.is one of the necessary characteristics of 
true prophets, and serves to witness their superior character—to 
prove that they are to be regarded as leaders and guides of the peo- 
ple, and freed from ail error. For this reason, faith—that is, sus- 
ceptibility to divine operations—is supposed in the case of miracles ; 

* In so far as evil in general is merely a product of created powers, we may say that 


the satanic miracles are merely apparent miracles; since miracles can be performed by 
God’s omnipotence alone. : 
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and it is only the truth, combined with the testimony from miracles, 
that constitutes the character of a divine messenger ; by virtue of 
which, things may also be established as true and certain, which 
cannot be known to be such by an indwelling susceptibility to truth. 
The reverse relation obtains with the representatives of the kingdom 
of darkness, whom the Scriptures call false prophets, false Christs, 
because, notwithstanding a total inward diversity, they have an ex- 
ternal similarity to the true messengers of God. Though these re- 
presentatives of falsehood mix up much that is true in word, and 
deed, and would fain appear as the messengers of the kingdom of 
light ; yet to the sincere soul, fitted to receive the truth, the entire 
spirit of their doings discovers itself as unholy, and therefore all the 
miracles conceivable fail to induce the soul to surrender itself to 
them ; the very association of miraculous powers with an unholy 
spirit is rather a proof to such a soul of their close connexion with 
the kingdom of darkness. When, therefore, the Saviour condemns 
the thirst for miracles, he rebukes the regard to externals involved 
in it, which is a sign of deadness to what is spiritual, and exposes to 
the danger of doing homage to the operations of evil, when they 
are conjoined with miraculous appearances. But, on the other 
hand, our Lord commends the desire for miracles, as a confirmation 
of the inward certainty, that he, whose truth and purity of action 
at first touched the soul, is more than a human teacher—that he is 
a heavenly accredited messenger of God. Miraculous power then, 


-and every separate manifestation of it, is in itself without meaning; 


all turns on its connexion with the general disposition of the person 
in whom it is seen. The association of miracles with what is holy, 
is the sublime testimony of God to his servants ; the association of 
miracles with what is unholy, is a warning, meant. to awaken horror 
at the emissaries of the pit ; the knowledge of what is holy and 
what is unholy in itself, and in its true nature, is presupposed, in 
order to be capable of discriminating the nature of miracles ; and 
this knowledge depends on sincerity and purity of heart. The im- 
pure man persuades himself that God’s true miracles might have 
been wrought by the evil spirit, and the false ones he regards as 
true ; the pure man views both in their true form, because he car- 
ries in himself the rule and criterion of truth. 

If now we glance at the history of miracles, we do not find any 
miracles wrought by the agency of men before the time of Moses ; 
for God’s miracles, his revelations in the Son, and in angels, and so 
forth, are to be carefully distinguished from those in which mira- 
culous gifts are attached to a human being. It seems as if a ripe- 
ness of human nature were requisite, to fit it to serve as the vehicle 
of mighty spiritual energies. For this reason, Jesus wrought no 
miracles as a child ; and the apocryphal books of the New Testa- 

Vou. L—22 
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ment betray their senseless character in this, among other things, 
that they describe the child Jesus as working miracles. Again, 
after the time of Moses, we notice a difference between the miracles 
of the Old and New Testament. The miracles of the Old Test- 
ament bear not only a more colossal, but a more external, character. 
They are more calculated to move the inferior powers of the soul, 
particularly the imagination. The miracles of the New Testament 
are more spiritual. They display a more definite reference to the 
moral world. In particular, we find the Saviour, in his miraculous 
agency, following the principles maintained in the temptation. He 
never wrought miracles to amaze—never for himself. The Father 
only wrought miracles in him for his disciples, either in a narrower 
sphere, as at the transfiguration, or in a wider one, as at the resur- 
rection, for the confirmation of their faith. In humble quiet, Jesus 
employed the fulness of divine power and life dwelling in him, to 
console the unhappy, and deliver them from the source of their sor- 
rows ; in this sense also to destroy the works of the.devil, and to lay 
the foundations of the kindgdom of God; since our Lord always 
knew how to apply outward help as a spiritual remedy. For the 
miraculous cures wrought by Jesus should be regarded as acts at 
once physical and moral, in which the fulness of divine life passed 
over to susceptible individuals, in order, along with the organic har- 
mony of the vital processes, to evince the possibility of a harmonious 
spiritual life. The cures effected by the Redeemer were also dis- 
tinguished from those of his disciples in this, that he performed 
them in his own name, by the perfection of his indwelling power. 
The disciples, on the other hand, wrought them only in the name 
of Jesus, by his power, as his instruments. Faith was, therefore, 
to them as much the medium of appropriating miraculous powers, 
as to others of being healed ; and, in this appropriation through 
faith, we find them in a state of gradual progression. (Matth. x. 1, 
8; xvii. 19, ff.) For a time the gift of miracles continued after the 
removal of the apostles, till, after the complete establishment of the 
church, it gradually disappeared. But, together with the Holy 
Spirit, there still remained the inward miracles of regeneration, 
sanctification, hearing of prayer, which are greater than the out- 
ward ones. These outward miraculous gifts will not again appear 
till the last times, when the sittation of the church shall render 
necessary the sending of new prophets. The view held by the 
Romish church of the necessity of an unbroken -continuance of 
' miraculous gifts, results from a confounding of external and internal 
miracles. It is only the latter of which a church cannot be con- 
ceived to be destitute ; for the God whose every act is a miracle, 
dwells in it. 
Matth: viii. 1— Of the first of the cures narrated by Matthew, 
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the chronological connexion is undetermined. (See Matth. viii. 1, 
5, compared with Luke v. 11, 16,17.) Still as, according to Luke 
(vii. 1), Christ heals the centurion’s servant at the conclusion of the 
Sermon on the Mount, as Matthew likewise relates (viii. 5, ff.), the 
position given to this event by Matthew may be chronologically cor- 
rect, and the healing of the leper may have happened immediately 
after the Sermon on the Mount, on the road to Capernaum. (Luke 
[v. 12] says, év wa Tév 76Aewv.) The narrative begins with the ob- 
servation, that, immediately on the Saviour’s descending from the 
mountain, crowds gathered around him. Among them a leper ap- 
proached. (KartaGaivewy dro tod épove refers to ver. 1. The construc- 
tion is remarkable for the repetition of aité—a construction which 
occurs in this same chapter, verses 5, 23, 28; and elsewhere in Mat- 
thew. The first ai7d looks like a dative absolute with cataBdytu. 
From this feeling, the various reading kataGBdvro¢ adtod may be ac- 
counted for as a correction for the less usual dative.) 

Ver. 2.—The leprosy shewed itself in several forms—some more 
dangerous, others milder. The regulations of Moses respecting the 
nyzs leave no doubt on that point. (Lev. xiii.» xiv.) The persons 
afflicted with the dangerous leprosy (see on the subject Winer’s 
“< Realworterbuch,” s. v.) were considered unclean according to the 
Mosaic law, and could not be received into the congregation again 
till their cure was ascertained. This leper, of whom Matthew tells 
us, might already have heard of Christ’s cures, or have seen some 
of them. At. any rate, he displays his faith in Christ by prostrating 
himself, and by the express petition for healing, which he supposes 
Jesus able to accomplish for him also. (The word rpooxvveiy = 
yovuretév in Mark = teowy ért mpéowrov in Luke, corresponds to the 
Hebrew minnvn, It is the general form of expressing respect in the 
East, and has not in itself any religious reference.) But, with re- 
spect to the nature. of the faith,* which we must suppose to exist in 
the persons cured in this as in all similar cases (see note on Matth. 
xiii. 58), we must first of all lay it down that méorvc, faith, viewed 
in its religious bearing, in every case retains one and the same fun- 
damental signification. This is modified only by the different ob-. 
jects of faith, which again are determined by the different degrees 
of its development. Now we must not make the essence of faith to 
consist in knowledge either of the divine in general in the Old Test- 
ament,.or of the divine in Christ in particular in the New. For 
such knowledge, whether confused or clear in its conception, may 
be united with a state of the soul, which is the opposite of believing. 
Faith is rather rooted in a spiritual susceptibility to the divine, 
which has its seat in the heart, kapdia (see Rom. x. 9, 10), while 
knowledge (yréorc) depends upon the susceptibility to the divine 


* See remarks on Rom, iii, 21. 
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in the understanding (voic). Faith is also capable of inward grada- 
tion, according to the degree in which the divine is revealed. Par- 
ticularly in the cures, where faith is made the negative requisite, 
which determines the ability to receive the Spirit’s powers emanat- 
ing from Christ; the faith demanded or exercised is not the holding 
certain doctrinal positions, but a susceptibility, both spiritual and 
bodily, to the Saviour’s agency. This was, doubtless, uniformly 
accompanied by the belief that Christ was the Messiah, and that, 
as Messiah, he could work miracles. But we might also conceive 
these ideas as existing apart from that fundamental disposition, _ 
which we haye designated as susceptibility of the heart, and of the 
whole nature to the divine: and thus separated they would not 
satisfy any condition of miraculous healing.* _ This is the view sug- 
gested by the description of all the cures wrought by Jesus. In no 
case does he ask after definite doctrines as objects of faith. In no 
case does he mention them as a necessary quality of faith. The 
Saviour leaves the mere profession of faith to speak for its quality, 
because demeanour and language at once proclaimed the general 
. disposition of the sotl, as being either open or closed to divine in- 
fluences. Hence it is evident also, that the outward bodily healing 
was only a symbol of the tnward spiritual healing which was pro- 
perly intended. (See note on John vii. 23.) For those same vital 
powers, which removed the bodily disorganization, exercised an in- 
fluence, in conformity with their nature, on the spiritual character 
of the person cured. They brought him into a real connexion with 
the world of good in general, and took possession of him on the 
position to which he had just attained, in order to raise him still 
higher. 

Ver. 3.—At the sick man’s request, our Lord lays his hand upon 
him, and heals him. In most cures wrought by Jesus there was’a 
similar immediate touching ; and there can be no hesitation in ac- 
knowledging a conducting medium of healing power (only not a 
necessary one) in the putting forth of the hand, just as in blessing 
with the solemn laying on of hands (éré6eove rév yeipdv), The analogy 
of animal magnetism suggests itself, and it is certainly not acci- 
dental; only, as was hinted above, it must never be forgotten, that 
the power of Jesus Christ was divine, and magnetism, therefore, 
can be referred to, only to indicate a power presenting similar phe- 
nomena in an inferior region of existence. (Kadapi%ew = sn» may 
signify “to pronounce clean,” inasmuch as the priest who pro- 
nounced the diseased man clean, restored him to society from which 
he had been cut off. [See Lev. xiii. 13, 17, in the LXX. transla- 

* The profound mystic Gerhard Tersteegen calls faith, very appropriately, “the in- 


wardly hungering desire of the spirit, which lays hold of not only the form, but also the 
essence of what is divine.” (Weg der Wahrheit, 8. 366.) 
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tion.] But that an actual and instantaneous removal of the disease 
is intended in this case, is evident from the words “ immediately 
his leprosy departed from him” (e0éw¢ drfjadev 4 Aémpa) [Mark i. 
42], which are explanatory of é«aOapio0n, was cleansed. In Mat- 
thew, too, the connecting of éxadapio0y with 1 Aénpa adrod, ieee 
in the verb the idea of removing.) 

Ver, 4—All the narratives agree in recording, that the cure was 
followed by the command of our Lond to tell no one of the event. 
Similar prohibitions are often found in the Evangelical history. (See 
Matth. ix. 30 ; xii. 16; xvi. 20; xvii. 9; Mark iii. 12; v. 43; vii. 
* 36; vill. 26, 30; ix. 9; liake Vill. 56: julie. 20) The Saviour’ 8 
reasons for them were of various kinds. Sometimes he, doubtless, 
meant, in that way, to guard against popular movements to make 
him the Messiah-king ; at others, to withdraw the people’s atten- 
tion from the transactions, and prevent their rendering him external 
homage ; or, as Luther observes, to give an example of humility. 
But he may have often forbidden the announcement for the sake of 
those who were cured. If these persons were in danger of distrac- 
tion by outward occupation, it might be the intention of Jesus to 
lead them thus to try themselves, and to turn their attention within. 
That this was sometimes his motive, is especially probable from the 
circumstance that we meet with instances of an opposite character, 
where our Lord encourages them to declare what God had done by 
him. (See Mark v.19.) This appears to have been his practice 
towards those persons who, naturally reserved, and lost in undue 
self-contemplation, needed prompting to outward activity for the 
prosperity of their inward life. The circumstance last noticed 
affords a glance into the profound wisdom of our Lord as a teacher, 
who understood how to treat every one according to his wants. ‘in 
the present case, it would seem from the account in Matthew, most 
suitable to look for the reason of the prohibition in the person oured, 
since the cure was wrought in the presence of many, and yet the 
command to tell nothing of it was directed to the leper alone. It 
is true, Mark had said nothing of the multitudes ; and from his 
representation, it is more probable that the command was intended 
to prevent popular tumults. His account is (i. 45), that the leper, 
notwithstanding the prohibition, published the miracle diligently, 
(moAAd often used in Mark—e. g., il. 12; v. 23; xv. 3—in the 
sense of “greatly,” “zealously,”) and that, by that means, such a 
commotion arose, ‘that Jesus could no more openly enter into the 
city” —viz., without giving encouragement to the carnal hopes of 
the Messiah among the multitude. Perhaps Mark has also sub- 
joined the words : Kat éuBpyunoduevog abt ev0éwe e&Barev avrov, and 
he straitly charged him, etc., to make the command more stringent. 
(’EpGpyudoua has here the meaning of “to command with solemnity 
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and emphasis,” as in Matth. ix. 80. “Ex@dAAev = wxin. See 
Matth. ix. 25.) | 

Not less important than this prohibition is the command to go 
to the priests and present the appointed offering. (See Lev. xiv. 2, 
ff.) This command not only displays a wise care to interfere, in no 
respect, with the theocratic institutions, but also a tender cautious- 
ness not to remove the subject of the cure from his moral position, 
but to confirm him in a faithful discharge of his obligations. We 
by no means find Jesus seeking to awaken in each subject of his 
healing power that deeper feeling which, through regeneration, 
should bring him into the life characteristic of the New Testament. 
He often leaves them, as in the case of John the Baptist, quietly to 
maintain their legal position (in which they had been called to per- 
fection), and seeks only to guide them to the true righteousness 
which even under the old dispensation involved repentance. All 
the Evangelists concur in specially subjoining the words: ‘for a 
testimony to them.” They intimate that the command had refer- 
ence to the priests also—that is, by pronouncing the leper clean 
they were to testify to the reality of the cure, and, at the same time, 
condemn their unbelief. (The antecedent lepe?, must be taken col- 
lectively on account of the airoic, which follows. The word 
broywpéw, used in Luke v. 16, does not occur any where else, except 
in Luke ix. 10, with the meaning, clam me subduco.) 


§ 5. Heanine oF THE SERVANT OF A CENTURION. 
(Matth. viii. 5-13 ; Luke vii. 1-10.) 


This narrative is one of the gems among the many little epi- 
sodes, complete in themselves, with which the Evangelical history 
is adorned. It exhibits to us a pious heart in the most amiable 
childlike form, freely manifesting its life of faith without any doc- 
trinal tinge whatsoever. The centurion, probably in the Roman 
garrison at Capernaum, having grown up in heathenism, was, from 
residing among the Jews, favourably disposed towards the religion 
of the Old Testament. The miracles of the patriarchal times, of 
which he heard, he might often have longed after, without knowing 
that he was to see infinitely more than these. But his humility was 
as profound and sincere, as his faith was deep ; he esteemed him- 
self not worthy that the ruler over spiritual powers should enter his 
house. In this character he recognized Jesus ; but what: precise 
view he entertained of him, it would be hard to determine, since it 
was, probably, as usually happens in childlike dispositions, unde- 
veloped, though in the main, correct. The Saviour makes no effort 
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to extend his views : his desire is satisfied ; his faith in the gracious 
manifestation of divinity which had come near him, strength- 
ened ; and aid furnished toward perfection in his present views.— 
With respect to the two accounts of Matthew and Luke, the latter _ 
undoubtedly possesses the superiority in point of vividness and ex- 
actness in external circumstances, Matthew gives greater promi- 
nence to that part (ver. 11, 12) in the address of Jesus, which refers 
to the Jews, whom the Evangelist everywhere chiefly regards. The 
circumstance that Luke makes the centurion send his friends to 
Jesus ; while, according to Matthew, he goes himself to Jesus; can- 
not be regarded as a contradiction ; for the latter representation is 
nothing but a shorter mode of expression, since, in the words of his 
friends, his own faith was made evident to our Lord. The occur- 
rence mentioned in John iv. 46-53, Semler and others were inclined 
to regard as identical with this; but Liicke and Tholuck have 
convincingly proved the opposite. As the narrative of a, cure, this 
transaction is so far remarkable, that, in this case, Christ, without 
personal contact, merely by the magic power of his will Gf I may 
use the expression), exercises an active power at a distance—a fact 
which again has its analogies in magnetism.“ On the circumstance 
of the centurion believing, while his servant is being healed, see 
note on Luke xvii. 14, ff. 

Ver. 5, 6.—The Ueiialitiye of the occurrence is fully pointed out 
by both narrators. It took place as Christ was entering Capernaum. 
Matthew makes the centurion present the request for his sick ser- 
vant in his own person. According to Luke, he presented it 
through the intervention of others—viz., the presidents of the syn- 
agogue, to the erection of which he had contributed. This fact 
shews that the Roman warrior had been subdued by the power 
of the truth as exhibited in the Old Testament form, and had 
united himself to the synagogue as one who feared God (ceBduevoc 
tov Oe6v), probably only as a proselyte of the gate. As a heathen, 
the centurion might not dare to approach the Messiah at all, and 
would, therefore, seek his interposition through those representatives 
of the Old Covenant with whom he was intimate. . (Ilai¢ = doddog, 
Luke vii. 2, just as7¥2 =72y. He was afflicted with paralysis 
[inepiaderrinte| which is generally understood to imply a partial affec- 
tion only ; but as it had brought the sick man near to death [sjweAde 
tedevtiv, Luke vii. 2], the term is probably used for apoplexy. The 
Jewish elders made use of the centurion’s attachment towards the 
Jews as a motive to induce Christ, in whom they supposed the 


* There seems not the slightest necessity for these repeated, and to us offensive allu- 
sions to magnetism in connexion with the miracles of our Lord. Assuredly, it is not 
strange that he who controls all agencies, and works directly and indirectly throughout 
nature, should have wrought with a like variety of ways, upon earth. In all cases the 
miracle was the immediate act of omnipotence.—[K. 
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power of healing to exist, to exercise it in this case. Some Codd. 
read mapéy for wapétet, which, form besides in this passage, is found 
also in Luke xxii. 42 ; Matth. xxvii. 4; John xi. 40.) 

Ver. 7, 8.—After Christ had expressed his willingness, and as 
he was approaching the centurion’s house (ob axpav dréyovtog amd 
tie oixtac, Luke vii. 6), the latter according to Luke’s more circum- 
stantial account, sent some friends to meet him to prevent him from 
giving himself personal trouble. («AA occurs also in Luke viii. 
49 ; Mark v. 35, always with the meaning, “to trouble,” “to put 
to inconvenience.”) The idea that the personal presence of the 
Saviour was not necessary for the healing of his servant, which he 
so much desired, but that the Saviour, as the Lord of spiritual 
powers, could help with a word (Aéyw), is the expression of a faith 
both bold and free from the dominion of sense: But in the wish that 
Jesus should not come under his roof, various emotions are involved. 
In the first place, it is certainly an expression of the deepest hu- 
mility, which does not esteem itself worthy of a visit from a hea- 
venly guest (obdé éuavtoy jtiwoa mpdc oe éAOetv, Luke vii. 7; obk eipt 
txavoc, compare Matth. ii, 11.) Further, this humility may have 
been combined with fear of the presence of what is holy, as involv- 
ing danger to what is unholy. (See note on Luke v. 8.) 

Ver. 9.—The reasons assigned by the centurion for thinking that 
the Saviour need not trouble himself personally to come to the 
sick man, illustrate most clearly his views of Jesus. He com- 
pared Christ’s, relation to the world of spirits with his own 
military position. He derived thence, notwithstanding his subordi- 
nate rank (élui ind eSovoiay taccduevoc), absolute command over his ' 
inferiors. In like manner he imagined Christ commanding in the 
world of spiritual powers. Whether he conceived of Christ specially 
as Lord of the angelic host, cannot be determined. In any case his 
conceptions were probably dim. Heathenish notions about sons of 
God (as in the case of the centurion at the cross, Matth. xxvii. 54) 
may have been blended in his mind with views which he had heard 
expressed concerning the Messiah. Notwithstanding this indefinite- 
ness in his conceptions, he possessed in his heart a deep religious 
life, which excited the astonishment of the Son of God himself. 

Ver. 10.—The Saviour’s wondering (Gavudgev) at the humble 
faith of the centurion (see note on Matth. xv. 21, ff, respecting the 
Canaanitish woman) points to a peculiar relation between divine and 
human judgments, intimated even in the Old Testament (Gen. 
xxx, 24, sq.) While what is lofty in man is abomination to the 
Lord, the lowly find favour before him, so that he, the lofty One, 
dwells in the depths with the lowly, Psalm xxxiv. 18. The Saviour 
here employs the manifestation by a heathen of that state of soul, 
which is the essential condition of God’s dwelling in humanity, to 
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arouse in his Jewish companions a sense of their proper destination. 
Israel was called not only from its own bosom to give birth to the 
Saviour, but also to preserve a perfect susceptibility to his in- 
fluences ; and by means of these first to build up the kingdom of 
God. among themselves. Jesus here censures the want of that 
spiritual susceptibility, and hints at the mystery of the transfer of 
the Gospel to the heathen, intimations of which even the Old Tes- 
tament contains (Isa, xix. 21, 22; lvi. 6,7; Psalm Ixxxvii. 4, ff.), 
without, however, connecting the diffusion of the knowledge of the 
true God to the heathen with the rejection of Israel. 

* Ver. 11, 12—The pious centurion appears in the sequel as the 
representative of those heathens in general, who, by their deep 
longing for what is divine, surpass the Jews, who clung with the 
stiffness of death to mere form. Such spiritual members of Israel 
(Rom. ii. 14, 15; xi. 17 ff) are conceived as scattered among all 
people and regions, but in Christ’gathered together and united in 
the kingdom of God. John x. 16." (Hast and west, (Avarodat, 
dvouot), to which in the parallel passage [Luke xiii. 29] north and 
south (Boppdac, voroc) are added, denote all the dimensions of the 
earth’s extent, according to the sensible impression—implying the 
whole of it. See Isa, xliii. 6.) The Jews, as children of the king- 
dom, are contrasted with the heathen, so that the latter are viewed 
only in a more general relation to the divine kingdom, (In like man- 
ner, Rom. ix. 25; kadéow tov od AaOY pov, Aady pov: Kal Ti obK 
Hyarnuévny, hyarnuévny, after Hos, ii. 23.) The abuse of their privi- 
leges on the part of the Jews, caused this relation to be exactly re- 
versed. The privileges in’ which the Jews trusted, became the 
possession of the believing heathen ; the punishment. they desired 
for the heathen fell on their own heads.» These privileges are 
comprised in the phrase: dvakAivecdar év rij Baotreia, recline at table ; 
only we are not at all warranted in regarding the expression as an 
empty image of happiness. Jesus was addressing Jews, who had 
adopted into their Messianic conceptions the idea of a social meal, 
as a general expression of being and living together with the risen , 
saints of old, as the representatives of whom, “‘ Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob” (and in Luke xiii. 28, “all the prophets”), are men- 
tioned. See Bertholdt, Christol. jud., p. 196, seq.) Passages in 
the Old’ Testament (such as Isa. xxv. 6) might have contributed to 
the formation of this notion. Accordingly, the readiest supposition 
would be to regard the expressions in this passage as accommodated 
to the Jewish conception of the opening of the kingdom of God 
with a banquet, if we could persuade ourselves to incorporate into 
our idea of the Saviour, such a trait as an accommodation to the 
popular superstition which he came to destroy.* Moreover, as this 


* There seems no more difficulty in supposing our Saviour to avail himself by way of 
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particular feature appears elsewhere in the New Testament (see Luke 
xiv. 14, 15; Rev. xix. 9), another interpretation offers itself, less at 
variance with the general teachings of Scripture respecting the con- 
summation of all things, and with our idea of the Saviour. For 
through the whole New Testament extends the doctrine of the 
restoration of our sin-defiled world—(a doctrine acknowledged in 
other passages, as Rom. viii. 19, ff., by many interpreters, who re- 
ject it in the present)—and stands intimately connected with the 
resurrection of the body, presented in 1 Cor. xv., as a real restora- 
tion, not indeed of the corruptible body of death, but of that 
incorruptible one, which has grown up from its elements. ‘To this 
restoration of the paradisaical condition of the earth, in which the 
acmé of Christ’s power to overcome the power of sin will be mani- 
fested, the present passage refers, so that the kingdom is here the 
state of righteousness, outwardly and visibly attaining to power. 
The commencement of that state, combined with the resurrection 
of the Old Testament saints; is conceived as being celebrated by 
the Saviour visibly presenting himself in company with his people 
at a new covenant-banquet. As the Saviour, when about to depart, 
was united with his disciples for the last time at the Lord’s Supper, 
so in the kingdom of God he will (according to Matth. xxvi. 29) 
again gather them, as the great family of God, at the supper of the 
Lamb. (Rev. xix. 9.) Hence the Jews’ fundamental idea of a 
feast in the kingdom of God is undoubtedly correct, and likewise 
expressed in Christ’s words in the New Testament, only that their 
carnal sense had, on the one hand, given it a gross material form, 
and on the other, viewed it isolated and without its spiritual condi- 
tions.* An external participation in the kingdom of God, realized 
outwardly and visibly, necessarily presupposes its inward spiritual 
establishment. 

Not less erroneous than this Jewish materialism is Gnostic ideal- 
ism, which, in the place of a real resurrection of the body, which 
necessarily implies a glorified world, teaches a so-called pure life of 
_ the spirit, known, indeed, to Scripture, but only to be condemned 
as a worthless conception, (2 Tim. ii. 18.) The Bible teaches that 
the soul necessarily needs an organ; and that, consequently, the 


mere allusion, of such a popular notion in regard to the kingdom of heaven, for the pur- 
pose of teaching an important truth, than in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
to employ prevalent conceptions respecting the localities of the invisible world. In 
neither case does he endorse the view, for in both it is merely incidental.—[K. , 

* On account of such aberrations, Chiliasm has been condemned by the Church ever 
since the third century. But that the fundamental ideas of that system, apart from their 
materialized form, have their root in the Scriptures, has been acknowledged by many ex- 
positors in recent times, though with the intention of deriving arguments against the Bible. 
These fundamental ideas are no other than—yvictory of good over evil, even in outward 
things, and restoration of the original harmony in the visible creation also. 
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state after the dissolution of this terrestrial body till the resurrection is 
an imperfect, intermediate state. With the resurrection, the 
kingdom commences in its complete form, and to this the passage 
before us points. 

While, then, the heathen are represented as being received into 
the kingdom, the Jews appear as excluded from it. (Eé points to 
an éow, since the kingdom is conceived as a limited region of ex- 
istence into which nothing extraneous can make its way. On 
this point, see Matth. xxv. 10. Light is viewed as the element of 
the Kingdom, to which darkness forms the contrast. In the epithet 
édrepov, without, the idea of distance from the element of life and 
joy is expressed. (Wisdom of Solomon xvii. 21; xviii. 1.) The 
weeping and gnashing of teeth in the kingdom of darkness, is 
parallel with the happy enjoyment of the feast in the kingdom of 
God, and its expression of the most exquisite sense of pain, arising 
from a consciousness of having missed the end of life, is the eternal 
truth. Moreover, as the kingdom is here in itself not strictly identical 
with eternal happiness, so neither is the “‘ weeping and gnashing of 
teeth” identical with eternal punishment ; but as the nearer and 
lesser events frequently symbolize remoter and higher ones of kin- 
dred character, so here these two contrasted states may justly be 
considered as pointing forward to the final judgment. We can only 
regard the state of suffering in Sheol (a fuller discussion of which 
is found in note on Luke xvi. 24), which the Scripture distinguishes 
from Gehenna, as the immediate reference in the “‘ weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” That every possibility of return is not here to 
be denied to the rejected Israelites, is indicated, above all, by Rom. 
xi, 26, where the promise of salvation is given to all Israel. 

Ver, 13.—In conclusion, both historians then relate that the 
Saviour, overcome by the bold faith of the warrior, immediately 
healed the sick man, (‘Exaroyrdpyne is another form for éxardvtapyoc, 
the one used in ver. 1. ‘Yysaivw, Luke vii. 10, means “to be well ;” 
so that, according to his narrative also, the cure appears to have 
been wrought suddenly.) 


§ 6. Ratstnc or tHE Youno Maw ar Nar. 
(Luke vii. 11-17.) 


This transaction, which Luke alone mentions, is distinctly con- 
nected with the foregoing context by the words év 77-édijc, on the neat 
day, ver. 11; we, therefore, proceed here with this paragraph, and 
the more so, because verses 16, 17, where we read of the fame of 
Jesus beginning to extend, assign it plainly to the earlier period. 
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As to the general fact of a raising from the dead, it is difficult 
of apprehension, on account of the uncertainty of the fact of death, 
aad of its nature.’ For the separation of the soul from the body is 
not to be viewed as absolute, even where corruption is evidently 
going forward, because then the resurrection of the body (as de- 
scribed 1 Cor. xv.) would be impossible, and, at most, it could only 
be called a new creation. But if there remains, even in death, a 
bond between the higher vital principle and the elements of the 
body to be raised, and if medical men confess, that, even on grounds 
of ordinary experience, the determining of the actual occurrence of 
death is, in the highest degree, difficult, then no other assurance 
againt the supposition of a trance in this and the other cases of rais- 
ing from the dead recorded inthe New Testament is possible, than 
that which is afforded by the word of Christ and the apostles. 
Where death is really in appearance only, as in the case of the 
daughter of Jairus (Matth. ix. 24), the mouth of truth expressly 
declared it, though she was thought by all to be dead ; but, where 
death is actually present, it declares the fact with equal plainness. 
What the short-sighted eye of man can perceive but imperfectly, 
the Lord of the world of spirits saw with indubitable certainty. The 
reality of his miraculous raisings from the dead rests upon his 
personal veracity. But, at the same time, the view of death just 
given renders it easier to picture to ourselvés the- awakening. 
For, as at the resurrection it will take place in all through the 
Saviour’s life-giving power; so, in the individual awakenings, he 
revived activity in the organ that was dead, but not destroyed ; so 
that the soul (~vy7) which had escaped might again make use of it. 
Hence every raising from the dead is, so to speak, a full restoration 
of the entire relation between soul and body, which had been inter- 
rupted ; while, in partial restorations, it is the removal of only the 
disturbance in this or that function, with which the organism of 
soul and body was affected. But the same heavenly power, which 
is the life itself (John i. 4), effects the latter as well as the former. 
As the source of all individualized life, it can just as well recal to 
its organ that which had departed, and restore to harmony what 
was disordered, as create what did not exist. On questions such as 
these—where the departed soul of the person raised up dwelt in the 
meantime, and whether, in the meanwhile, it had consciousness or 
not—the Scriptures, for wise reasons, give no information ; and it is 
sufficient for us to know, that, in this respect, as in general, the 
state of the dying influences their future condition. But it is all: 
the more important to conceive of the raising up of the dead as not 
unconnected with what is moral. The corporeal resurrection was to 
be a means of spiritual vivification, not merely for the relatives and 
for all who saw or heard of the event, but particularly for the person 
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who was himself raised up.* So extraordinary an event could not 
but affect his inward life decisively, and render the man so raised up 
a living witness to our Lord’s miraculous power.t+ 

Ver. 11, 12—The town where Jesus restored the son to his af- 
flicted mother, was called Nain (perhaps from 5, pleasant), a 
small town of Galilee not far from Capernaum. (On ixavdc and roddc, 
see Matth. viii. 30, compared with Luke viii. 32.) As he approached 
the town gate (tA), the Saviour saw a dead person carried out ; 
it was the only son of a widow. (Movoyev7j¢, as in Luke viii. 42 ; ix 
38; Heb. xi. 17, in the sense of “only.” But in the idea of “ only,” 
as in the Hebrew. rm, there is included also that of “dear,” 
* valued.’’) 

Ver. 13, 14—Sympathy for the mother (on oniayyvizeoba, see 
note on Luke i. 78) is specified as that which determined Jesus to 
waken him who reposed in*the coffin. But that does not exclude a 
regard for the man himself in the transaction. Man, as a conscious 
being, can never be merely a means, as would be the case here, if 
the mother’s joy were the sole purpose of the raising of the young 
man. It is rather the immediate result of the action, noticeable by 
the bystanders, but the less essential one ; its concealed result was 
the spiritual awakening of the youth to a higher existence, by 
means of which even the mother’s joy first became true and lasting. 
(By copé¢ is not meant a closed receptacle, but an open bier. The 
Hebrews called it mw», lectulus.) 

Ver. 15, 16.—The Saviour raised the dead man, without contact, 
by his mere word (compare Hlisha’s raising the dead, 2 Kings iv. 
84), which should be viewed as the audible expression of the invisi- 
ble agency of his Spirit, by which the soul and body (vy and cdya) 
were restored to their true relation in the young man. In the 
neighbourhood, the bodily raising produced a salutary spiritual ex- 
citement, and that, in the first instance, as was natural, under the 
form of fear of God ($é6Go¢ tod Oecd), Penetrated by the holiness 
of Christ’s work, they rightly conclude that such holiness, united to 
such power, indicated a definite mission of Christ from a higher 
world.. They view the miracle, entirely in accordance with its pur- 
pose, as an evidence of his prophetic dignity. (The expression : 
mpopytnc péyac, a great prophet, refers to the greatness of the mira- 


* Strauss thinks a reference to the persons raised up improbable (B, ii. S. 147, second 
ed.), because it is not anywhere specially noticed. But this reference did not need to be 
particularly mentioned, because it was a matter of course. Jesus always wrought for 
the salvation of men, in every word, and in his most casual intercourse with them; how 
much more, then, in an awakening from the dead! 

+ According to John xi. 41, 42, Lazarus was raised for the elo of God; but that 
does not exclude a view to his own perfecting by his death and resurrection: it includes 
it; for a vivification of the whole man is precisely the highest glory of God. 
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cle; raising from the dead was peculiar to the chiefs of the pro- 
phetic order. On émoxénreodau, see Luke i. 68.) 

Ver, 17—By individual flashes of his divine power like this, 
darting hither and thither, the Saviour aroused in the whole nation 
the consciousness that great things were before them. From the 
ardent anticipation connected with that consciousness, there arose a 
deep sense of misery and present need, and a confident courage for 
the future—spiritual elements which our Sayiour understood how to 
guide and to employ for his holy purposes. 


§ 7. Haine or Perer’s MorHEr-IN-LAw. 
(Matth. viii. 14-17; Mark i, 29-34; Luke iy. 31-41.) 


° 

After having narrated (Luke iv. 31-37) the history of the cure 
of a demoniac in the synagogue at Capernaum, which, as it contains 
nothing peculiar, we passed over, referring the reader to Matth, viii. 
28, ff., Luke immediately subjoins the healing of Peter’s mother-in- 
law with the words: dvaord¢ 2x rij¢ ovvaywyic. Mark also (i. 29) 
introduces this narrative with the same words, while Matthew con- 
nects it loosely with the account of the cure of the centurion’s ser- 
vant. It is surprising that Luke here mentions Simon Peter as a 
well-known person, without having previously named him ; this fact 
might be accounted for on the ground of Luke’s being entitled to 
suppose Peter known to Theophilus. Still it can hardly be denied, — 
that this circumstance also strongly favours the view, that Luke in- 
corporated memoirs into his Gospel ; and as Peter was mentioned 
in them, Luke also named him, without noticing that no allusion 
had been yet made to his connexion with Jesus. Matthew and 
Mark had already prefixed a short mention of Peter, Matth. iv. 18, 
ff.; Mark i. 16, ff. The fact itself contains nothing particular ; the 
general observations on the cures wrought by Jesus are applicable 
to this case also. (See note on Matth. viii. 1.) 

Ver. 14, 15.—The mention of Peter’s mother-in-law (revOepa), 
implies that that apostle was married. According to 1 Cor. ix. 5, 
Peter did not forsake his wife in the exercise of his apostolical call- 
ing, but had her to accompany him in his missionary journeys. (To 
attempt to explain the form of the disease from Luke’s expression : 
TupeT@ peyddw ovvéxecda, cannot but be unsatisfactory.) In this 
case, our Lord again wrought by immediate contact (ippato rie xetpde), 
and restored her so perfectly that she was at once able to employ 
herself. The dcaxovety abroic, ministering to them, must be viewed 
only as the result of the cure ; its proper intention we must in this 
case also regard as a moral one. 
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Ver. 16.—The news of the miraculous cures wrought by Jesus, 
attracted multitudes to him, supplicating help. They came after 
sunset, because the heat of day would have been oppressive to the 
sick, The Saviour, surrounded by crowds of such unfortunate indi- 
viduals, who were bowed down by bodily pains, presents, in the 
healing agency byewhich he relieves external necessities, an emblem 
of the spiritual agency which he incessantly exercises within the 
hearts of men by the power of his salvation. Only we must sup- 
pose, that, even in the corporeal deliverance which he granted, he 
would constantly lead their minds beyond the crowd of earthly 
wants, to the malady of the soul and its cure. On the daorGopevor, 
demoniacs, as well as on his forbidding the demons to speak of him 
(Mark i. 34; Luke iv. 41), see more fully in note on Matth. viii. 
28, ff. 

Ver. 17.— Matthew, who, as writing for Jews, takes pains to con- 
nect. the phenomena in the life of Jesus with the Old Testament de- 
lineations of the Messiah, here quotes Isa. li. 4, with the formula 
so familiar to him, émw¢ rAnjpwO%. (See note on Matth. i. 22:) The 
Evangelist, moreover, again departs from the text of the LXX., 
who thus translate the Hebrew text: obro¢ tag duaptiac jpdv béoet, 
Kar trept qa ddvvara, in which form the words were altogether un- 
suitable for his purpose. He follows the original precisely, and 
translates *> by do@évea, and aix>%2 by vdooe ; the verbs xv and 29, 
used by the prophet, Matthew renders by AauBdvew and Baordtev, 
This independent treatment of the quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment forbids us to regard the Greek text of Matthew in the light of 
an ordinary translation—~. e., one in which the translator does not 
allow himself any free action. But the bringing forward of just this 
passage does not seem agreeable to the purpose designed by the con- 
text, particularly as in 1 Peter ii. 24, the same passage is explained 
of the vicarious satisfaction of our Saviour, and the whole 53d chap- 
ter of Isaiah is a description of the Messiah as suffering for sinful 
mankind. But the apparent difference in the explanation of the 
same passage by two writers in the New Testament disappears, if 
we keep in view, that physical sufferings (as the acmé of which we 
are to regard death, see Rom. vi. 23) are only the other aspect of the 
consequences of sin. The Saviour, who was called to restore the 
original state of mankind, removed external suffering no less than 
internal ; and, indeed, ordinarily, the former first, because deliver- 
ance from it is wont to be a means of arousing a desire for deliver- 
ance from the miseries of the soul, and quickening the faith in the 
possibility of that deliverance. The referring of Christ’s saving 
efficacy to bodily sufferings no more excludes the extending of it to 
spiritual sufferings, than, on the other hand, the referring of it to 
spiritual sufferings excludes its extension to such as are bodily. The 
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whole man is the object of salvation, body aswell as soul. The only 
point of difficulty is, that AauBdvew, taking, and Baordgew, bearing, 
are used of Christ’s relation to the infirmities and diseases, as well as 
of his relation to the inward sufferings of humanity. (See Johni. 29, 
where our Lord is called, duvd¢ tod Gc0d 6 aipwy tiv duaptiay Tod K6o- 
pov, the lamb of God that taketh away, etc.) It would seem that the 
exercise of healing energy was by no means any thing so difficult and 
productive of suffering, as that Baordgewv, bear, would be an appro- 
priate term to apply to it. Hence we are tempted to interpret Aap- 
Bdvewy, take, and Baordéew, bear, as simply = doapetv, take away, 
which, however, is not at all in accordance with the context of the 
passage Isa. liii., where the Saviour appears in the character of a 
sufferer. This difficulty is solved, however, if we conceive the 
healing energy of the Saviour more in its essential character. 
Viewing the Saviour, as we must, as truly human, as well as truly 
divine, we cannot but think, that the healing energy of our Lord 
consisted in a pouring and breathing forth. of his vital fulness 
—that, moreover, his whole soul entered, with heartfelt sympathy, 
into the necessities of the sufferers—that he really suffered with 
them. As, therefore, physical exertion produced physical weariness 
(John iv. 6), so also spiritual exertion would exhaust him spiritually. 
Hence we may say, that in respect to infirmities and diseases also, — 
Jesus laboured in his soul, and bore the sin of the world. 


§ 8. Perer’s Dravcut or FisHEs, i 


(Luke iv. 42-44; [Mark i. 35-39;] Luke v. 1-11.) 


The idea just suggested receives confirmation from the succeed- 
ing verses in Luke and Mark. . For early next morning the Saviour 
retired into solitude (cig Zpquov térov) for prayer. Mark uses Zvvvyor 
Aiav instead of the more usual. expression *uépac yevouévnc in Luke. 
"Evvoxor, for which some Codd. read évyvya, occurs only in this pas- 
sage. Weare frequently told that Jesus spent the night in silent 
prayer. (See Luke v. 16; vi. 12; ix. 28.) We must believe that 
this retirement for solitary prayer proceeded from a real necessity, 
unless our Lord is believed to have done something unmeaning, or 
merely apparent—which would favour Docetic notions. According 
to the Scriptures, Jesus was in all things (ard mévra) like men, ex 
cepting sin, that he might be merciful (2Aejwwr, Heb. ii, 17), And 
it isin just this view of our Lord that rich consolation is afforded 
and the possibility is provided of taking Christ for our example. 
Regarded in his character as man, the prayers of Jesus (which must, 
indeed, be conceived as uninterrupted, agreeably to his own com- 
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mand to us [Luke xvii. 1], but still as having their points of eleva- 
tion.in peculiarly consecrated moments) were, so to speak, seasons 
of heavenly refreshment and strengthening from above, in order to 
overcome the power of darkness that incessantly assailed him. But, 
at the same time, these moments of prayer are to be viewed as sea- 
sons when the Saviour was absorbed in the contemplation of the 
high purposes of the Father with him, and in the depths of divine 
love, in order to consecrate himself more «and. more to the comple- 
tion of his work. 

Ver. 43.—The people, however, touched with the impression 
which the demeanour of Jesus produced, hastened after him into the 
wilderness ; and Peter, always the most active among the apostles, 
goes to Jesus to inform him that the multitude was seeking for him. 
But our Lord withdraws, with the observation, that he. must extend 
his ministry over the whole of Israel. The ministry of the Saviour, 
according to its entire plan, was not intended to be exercised con- 
tinually in the same place, but to arouse from its death slumber the 


- mass of the nation. Hence he never stayed long ina place, but 


journeyed hither and thither. Meantime he limited his more special 
oversight of souls to the narrower and wider circles of his disciples, 
who so yielded themselves to his sanctifying influence, that they 


- forsook all—came out from their previous connexions, and followed 


him. (Mark [i. 38] uses the expression éyéuevar xwporrdrec, which 
occurs only in this passage. By xwporddrec, he means villages 
of some size, approaching towns in extent. The participle éyé- 
pevoc is to be taken as in 4péoa éxyouévy [Luke xiii, 83 ; Acts xiii. 
44], in the sense of “near,” “neighbouring.” The words in Mark: 
cic Toto éeAgjavOa, for this have I come forth, which corresponds to 
Luke’s expression : el¢ toiro dréotadua, for this am I sent, are also 
remarkable. It is true, there is the various reading in Mark, éAj- _ 
Av0a, which, as being the more common phrase [épyeo0ar sc, ei¢ Tov Kdo- 
pov], must be regarded as inferior in value to the lesscommon. "Eéép- 
xeo0a, come forth, refers to the formula used by John: ééépyeobar éx 
tod Ge0d, &x Tod ratedc, come forth from God, from the Father, with 
which é« tév obpavdv would be synonymous. [See John vii. 42 ; 
xii. 3; xvi. 27, 28; xvii. 8.]. In éeAqirva, have come forth, a dis- 
tinct reference is implied’ to the original relation of the Son to the 
Father; while dréoraAwat, have been sent, refers only to the appear- 
ance of Jesus as determined by God.) 

Luke v. 1.—With an indefinite transition, the narrative of 
Peter’s draught of fishes is appended ; for the multitude, whose in- 
convenient proximity is here spoken of (émuetoOax, to crowd, to press 
wpon, a sign of eagerness indeed, but still an annoyance to Jesus), is 
not the same as that mentioned in ver. 42, because the clause inter- 
posed, he was preaching in the synagogues, ete. (jv nnoboowy év raig 
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ovvaywyai¢ rhe TadsAaiac), resumes the indefinite character. It is, 
therefore, uncertain whether this narrative should be connected im- 
mediately with the preceding. 

With respect to the narrative itself of Peter’s draught of fishes, 
it has been already remarked, in the note on Matth iv. 18, that in 
the mere outline there given of the calling of Peter (on which event 
John alone sheds adequate light), the mention of the circumstance, 
that Peter was called to become a fisher of men, was introduced 
into the picture merely as an individual feature, without our being 
able-to maintain that this expression of our Lord’s was uttered im- 
mediately at his first meeting with Peter. Luke details here more 
circumstantially the occurrence, in connection with which our Lord 
designated Peter a fisher of men; but he takes for granted that 
Jesus had, on a former occasion, become acquainted with Peter, and 
only shews how, on this occasion, the exalted greatness of Jesus 
opened upon him with unsuspected splendour, and thus powerfully 
attached him to his person.. (The Lake of Gennesaret, on the shore 
of which Christ here appears as teaching, derives its name from the 
district Tevynode. Josephus says [B. J. iii. 10, 7] : ‘H dé Aiuyn Tev- 
vnoae and THe TeocEeyote yGeac kadeita, The lake is also called 6¢Aa0- 
oa Tio TadsAaiac, Matth. iv. 18. In the Old Testament it is called 
nj22 or, Sea of Chinnereth, Josh. xiii. 27. The Chaldee spelling of 
the naa has the various forms, 7023, 73%, 79423 [See Winer’s 
“ Realworterbuch,” s.v.] The extent of the lake is given by Jose- 
phus (ut sup.) as 120 stadia in length, and 40 in breadth. 

Ver. 2, 83—The pressure of the people caused Jesus to leave 
the land and enter one of the boats. This was drawn up on land, 
as was usually the case with small vessels ; Jesus desired Peter, to 
whom the boat belonged, to push it off from the land into deep 
water (dnd tij¢ yij¢ émavayayetv), and then taught from the ship, un- 
molested by the crowding of the multitude. This setting of the 
boat afloat is to be distinguished from the bringing it out into the 
midst of the sea (énavayayeiv ele 76 Bé00c — altum., ver. 4), which 
was done for the purpose of fishing. 

Ver. 4, 5.—After his discourse \ was finished, and the people, con- 
sequently, dismissed, our Lord orders Peter to cast out the net for 
a draught. (Kardse: properly ‘to slacken,” “ let go”—e. g., a bow, 
then “to sink,” “let down.”) Peter, disheartened by a whole 
night’s unsuccessful toil—a circumstance which shews, that at that 
time the Apostles still pursued their business, at times at least— 
complies, more out of deference to the dignity of Jesus, than from 
faith in a successful result. (Luke alone uses ’Emordérnc, Master. 
See viii, 24, 45 ; ix. 33, 49; xvii. 13. He calls Jesus by that name 
instead of the Hebrew “Rabbi,” which he could not assume, as 
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being known to his Greek readers. But he uses dwdéonaAog, teacher, 
for it also—e. g., vii. 40.) 

Ver. 6, 7.—Peter complies with the Saviour’s desire, and they 
enclose a multitude of fishes in their net, so that it broke, and their 
companions were obliged to bring the other boat along-side, in order 
to take in the abundance bestowed, (Bv6igeoGa occurs only in this 
passage with the signification of ‘sinking deeper,” “sinking.” The 
word is used figuratively in 1 Tim. vi. 9.) 

According to the conception of the historian, the abundant pro- 
duce of this draught, which forms a contrast with the unsuccessful 
fishing through the night, when Peter toiled alone, are to be viewed 
as the result of Christ’s presence, and the effect of his power. 
Christ is, therefore, here set forth as the Sovereign of nature, who, 
by the secret magic of his will, had power to direct even what is 
unconscious, according to his purposes ; just as the same power of 
the unsearchable God, who governs the universe, year by year con- 
ducts the fish of the séa and the birds of the air in their migra- 
tions by invisible clues. Phenomena, analogous to the great 
miracles of nature, appear clustered around our Lord, as around 
their centre ; he rules as a visible, personally present God, in 
the wide realm of existence } by invisible, mysterious ties,. all is 
connected with the word of his mouth—the expression of his holy 
will. And what are apparently unconscious movements ‘and im- 
pulses of nature, appear, when controlled by his will, directed to the 
highest moral ends. 

Ver. 8, 9—The sense of a special divine agency, which pro- 
claimed itself to them as emanating from Jesus, overwhelmed them 
all with astonishment (@duBoc) and fear; but in the excitable Peter, 
expressed itself at once in act and word. His sinfulness appeared 
to him in such glaring contrast to the heavenly power displayed be- 
fore him in the Saviour, that he fell down, partly adoring and partly 
praying: Depart from me (ede dr’ éuod). In all this is evidently 
involved the idea that what is divine, and what is not so, are incom- 
patible with each other. He who beholds God must die (Judges vi. 23 ; 
xiii, 22; Dan. x. 17)—an idea which is perfectly true of the revelation 
of the divine character in the law—on whose level Peter still stood— 
made in the thunders of Sinai, Exod. xix. 12. But in God’s gracious 
revelation in the Saviour, his nearness to sinful man is not only en- 
durable, but even animating and refreshing ; since, not on a sudden, 
but gradually, it makes old things pass away, and creates things 
that are new. Jor this reason also our Lord quiets his anxiety, and 
calls upon him to be a fellow-worker for the kingdom which he had 
come to establish. | 

Ver. 10.—The words “ henceforth thou shalt catch men” (a0. rob 
viv boy Gwyedv dvOpérove), express the main point in the whole transac- 
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tion, to which not only the draught of fishes, but also the strengthen- 
ing of the Apostles in the faith, were subordinate. We observe here, 
for the first time, a characteristic of Christ’s actions, which we shall 
have frequent occasion to notice in future. The Saviour teaches by 
actions—he speaks by deeds to those around ; penetrating with deep 
spiritual glance into the essence of things, he is enabled to deal 
with the formations of nature in such a manner as to use them as a 
rich system of symbols or hieroglyphics.* Something analogous 
may be observed even in the conduct of noble and exalted person- 
ages on earth. The ideas which inspire them are shadowed forth in 
their doings ; and under their influence the most insignificant rela- 
tions become ennobled. A system of symbolical actions of this 
kind is expressly seen in the ministry of the ancient prophets. (See 
Jerem, xiii. 1, ff; Ezek. xii, 1, ff; xxiv. 1, ff) Of all the acttons 
of Jesus, none presents this characteristic so undeniably as the 
cursing of the fig-tree (Matth. xxi. 18, ff.), which without. such a 
theory, involves inexplicable difficulties. The advantages of a lan- 
guage of fact like this, are self-evident ; where fancy and feeling 
predominate, as is always the case wherever the mind has not risen 
above that state which is marked by the absence of reflection, a 
lively, concrete fact always produces infinitely more effect than an 
abstract argument. In reference to the question as to the import of 
this transaction, we are met by the circumstance, that an occurrence 
similar to this, which introduces the more immediate connexion of 
Peter with the Saviour, concludes it also. (John xxi.) A symboli- 
cal intimation of the subsequent spiritual ministry of Peter, who is 
regarded as the representative of the apostolical body, meets us at 
the beginning and the close of Peter’s connexion with his Lord on 
earth. In the expression: Thou shalt catch men (09 Swypédv 
évOpérove)—instead of which we find in Matth. iv. 19, and Mark i. 
17, I will make you fishers of men (movjow tude ddseic avOpaiTrav)— 
that they have to gai over others to themselves, is not the only - 
point of comparison with the spiritual work of the Apostles ; other 
and more minute relations evidently present themselves. In the 
first place the idea of catching includes the relation of the con- 


* Augustine observes appropriately oy this point: Interrogemus ipsa miracula, quid 
nobis loquantur de Christo; habent enim, si intelligantur, linguam suam. Nam quia ipse 
Christus verbum est, etiam factum verbi verbwm nobis est—z. e., “Let us ask the miracles 
for their testimony concerning Christ; for they have, when understood, a language of 
their own. For because Christ himself is the Word, also the deed of the Word is a 
word to us.” (Tract xxiv. in Joann. Opp., vol. iii, p. 349, edit, Bened.) With these 
words a beautiful passage from Hamann’s works (pt. i, p. 50) may be compared, who, 
instructed by that Spirit, who always teaches the same truth in all places and at all times, 
writes quite independently of that Father, as follows :—“ Every Bible narrative bears the 
image of man—a hody, which is ashes and worthless—that is the outward letter; but 
besides that a soul—the breath of God, the life and the light, which shines in the dark, 
and cannot be comprehended by the darkness.” 
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scious agent to an unconscious subject, and the latter’s being over- 
come by the former. This is precisely the relation that subsisted 
between the Apostles—as the representatives of the Baovreta, king- 
dom—and the world. While the former represent the higher prin- 
ciple of life, those who are in the world are in a state of ignorance 
as to the nature of the higher life. Next, the figure of catching 
fish refers to the transference of the convert from the old element 
of life, to the pure, holy element of the Gospel, on which import of 
the figure the hymn, ascribed to Clement. of Alexandria, dwells in 
the following strain :— 


LSrep "Ijood Saviour Jesus ! 

‘AAted peporrwv _ Fisher of men, 

Tév owlopévev Even the saved ! 
TleAdyove Kaxiac From the ocean of sin 
IyOd¢ dyvod¢ Enticing the holy fish, 
Kipatoc &yOpot From the hostile wave 
TAvKeph Swi dededGov By thy sweet life. 


Allusions to this transition from the old element of life into the 
new one of Christianity, are often found in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity in the use of the name lyOdc, fishes, of Christians. (See 
Suiceri thes, eccl., s.v., deb.) Even in the Old Testament there 
exist the clematis of thig comparison. See Jerem. xvi. 16, where 
the first hemistich runs thus in the LXX.: ’Idod, éyo dibareaeh 
Tove GALvETC Tove TOAAODdG, AéyEt KbpLOC, Kal ddLeboovo.y adtobc. Par- 
allel with this .the second hemistich has—’AsooréAAw Tove TroAAods 
Onpevtac Kat Onpeboovow adbtods. 

Ver, 11.—-This miraculous event drew the bond between the dis- 
ciples and the Saviour more closely ; they left their worldly em- 
ployment, and, following Christ, espoused that spiritual calling 
which he pointed out to them in its analogy with their former ex- 
ternal one, The leaving and following (dqiévat and dkodovbeiv) are 
not, however, to be viewed as an outward act merely, but pre- 
eminently as an inward transaction, of which the external was but 
a visible expression. ‘The power of the higher life in Christ which 
seized them, liberated them spiritually from earthly fetters, and 
joined. them to their Lord by invisible bonds. Externally they did, 
even at a later period, return to their craft. (See note on John 


xxi. 3, ff) 
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§ 9, Jesus STints THE SEA. 


(Matth. viii. 18-27; Mark iv, 35-41; Luke viii. 22-25.) 


Matthew apparently coniiects the following event with the 
healing of Peter’s mother-in-law yet really with a situation (viii. 
18) which cannot have immediately succeeded that event. Mark 
connects it directly with the parables of the sower, lamp, and corn- 
field ; in Luke it is attached to the preceding context merely by 
the loose expression, év ju T&v iuepiv, on one of the days. The 
first verses of this. section in Matthew (viii. 19-22) are, moreover, 
parallel with a passage in Luke (ix. 57, ff), separated from the first 
passage (viii. 22, ff.) by a wide interval. Further, the words Matth. 
viii. 19-22, are rather an introduction, than an integral part of the 
narrative. Luke introduces them at a later period (ix. 57, ff.) ina 
more precise connexion, and in a more complete form. For the in- 
terpretation of them we refer, therefore, to that passage. Matthew 
seems to have inserted them here in the section which treats of the 
miracles of Jesus, to bring out the contrast with the all-command- 
ing will of Jesus ; and to make apparent, that the greatness of the 
requirement to follow him who had not where to lay his head, is, on 
the other hand, modified by the fact that he governs the elements. 
With respect to the fact itself, it exhibits Christ as the Lord of 
nature in a new aspect, and as calming and _ pacifying its throes and 
convulsions. Sin, which, in its fearful effects, disturbed even the 
physical portion of existence, is thus represented as overcome by the 
Prince of Peace in the most various forms of its manifestation. (Isa, 
ix. 6.) In so far as what is external is always a mirror of what is 
internal, this, and similar events in the evangelical history, express 
the analogous power of the Saviour over the agitations of the in- 
ward lite. (See note on Matth. xiv. 21, 22.) The Saviour in a ship, 
accompanied by his disciples, tossed on the waves of the sea, is a 
natural antitype to the ark containing the representatives of the in- 
cipient human race, and a prefiguration of the church in its relation 
to the sea of evil (réAayo¢ kaxiac) in the world, 

Ver, 23, 24.—Our Lord, intending to pass over to the eastern 
shore of the lake (ver. 18), entered the ship, and fell asleep. Mark, 
with his usual care, finishes the picture more minutely. On the 
one hand he observes, that in company with that one ship other 
smaller ones crossed (iv. 36), and on the other, he describes precisely 
the Saviour’s position. (He was lying in the hinder part of the 
vessel [mpvjva, Acts xxvii. 29, 41], resting his head. Ipooxedddaov 
is probably a support to lean against ; in other cases, generally a 
“pillow.”) While Jesus slept, a sudden hurricane arose, (Instead 
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of AaiAap, which Mark and Luke use, Matthew has sevoudc, which 
denotes properly “earthquakes,” then “violent agitations” in gene- 
ral.*, The LXX. use it for 7»). 

Ver. 25, 26.—Though of little faith, because they feared being 
swallowed up together with the sleeping Saviour (on davyémoroe, see 
note on Matth. vi. 30), yet the disciples are believing, since they ask 
deliverance from the Lord; and the Saviour, not putting their 
faith to shame, produced a perfect calm, (Cadrjvn = m2, Psalm 
evil. 29, in Symmachus.) It is remarkable, that Jesus’ word ap- 
pears not merely as checking the lawless course of the elements, and 
reducing the scattered powers to oneness and harmony, but that, 
according to Mark, he quiets the waves of the sea by a direct address 
to it: owira, repiuwoo. There is undoubtedly more implied in this 
than a mere oratorical personification. It indicates a view of nature, 
as of something living, which is affected by divine, as well as by 
hostile, influences. Our Lord, by viewing the commotions of nature 
as the echo of the general interruption of harmony, refers them to 
their original source. (On énitiwdév, expressing a command of divine 
power, see note on Matth, viii. 29 —®zydw, to close the mouth, 1 Tim. 
v. 18; gotcOm, to be dumb, silent, conégw = hovydgw, used of the 
wind, Matth. xiv. 32; Mark vi. 51.) 

Ver. 27.—The more colossal and externally striking the effects 
of the Saviour’s power are, the more they impress the natural man. 
In themselves the hiddén spiritual effects are infinitely mightier and 
more exalted ; they strike at the root of sin, while the former touch 


only its remote and secondary effects. 


§ 10. Curz or THE GADARENE DEMONIAC. 
(Matth. viii. 28-34; Mark v. 1-20; Luke viii. 26-39.) 


We avail ourselves of this most important and difficult of the 
miraculous cures—the first, according to Matthew’s arrangement, 
among the narratives of the treatment of what are called Sayrorecone- 
vol, othonitsaa? Ho develop 1 in a connected way, agreeably to the in- 
timations contained in’ the Scriptures, the view which we entertain 
on the condition of such persons, and on the several phenomena 
which the Scriptures mention in connexion with them. The entire 
Scriptures are undeniably pervaded by the idea,t that what is holy 


* Properly, shaking, violent agitation, then specially, earthquake.—[K. 

+ The vigorous opposition offered to the doctrine of the existence of the devil and bad 
angels, may, in part, arise from pure motives—viz., the desire to prevent the great abuses 
which have been made of the doctrine; but, in part, are prompted by those of a totally 
different kind—viz., a laxity of morals, and an unwillingness to acknowledge to themselves, 
in all its deformity, the nature of that evil which men detect plainly enough in them- 
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and what is unholy i in mankind, has not its root in themselves, but 
in a higher region of. existence, wherice arise those influences of good 
and evil, which may be receeived or rejected on the part of men, ac- 
cording to the position and the faithfulness of the individual. With 
a comprehensive glance, the doctrine of Scripture conceives the good 
as well as the ale in the universe as a connected whole—only with 
this difference, that the good, being the divine itself, always appears 
likewise as the absolute; the unholy, on the contrary, is indeed re- 
presented as a real interruption of harmony, but still only as some- 
thing dependent on the will of the creature. The Scriptures know 
of no second principle, and the church has invariably condemned 
the doctrine of Manicheism as incompatible with the idea of God. 
By removing the source of evil out of human nature, redemption is 
recognized as possible. For it is only the germ of good in man, 
viewed in its state of bondage under a hostile power, that can be 


selves. They ought to separate the abuses from the thing itself, and then it would be 
seen how, in this information respecting the relations of the world of spirits also, the Scrip- 
tures are perfectly adapted to the wants of men. Many a soul despairs in the conflict 
with evil thoughts, or yields itself up to them, which might be well able to overcome 
them, were it taught to distinguish itself from the Evil One, and to ascribe the fiery darts 
by which it is assailed, to the wicked being who directs them against it. (Hphes. v. 16.) 
If we carefully banish the devil and his angels, we retain a’world full of devilish men, and 
for ourselves a heart full of devilish thoughts, as Gothe appositely remarks: “They got 
rid of the wicked one, but the wicked ones remain ;” for evil itself with its frightful mani- 
festations, cannot possibly be removed; it stands engraved in history with indelible lines, 
Hence the doctrine, that the source of evil is in a higher region of life, is a blessing to 
mankind; it contains the key to the doctrine of redemption. On this account also, it is 
80 deeply based in the teaching of Scripture, that it will never be possible to overthrow 
it in the church, except, indeed, the church should ever so far forget itself as to admit 
accommodation to evident errors into the idea of its Saviour, which would be equivalent 
to self-destruction. But, as truth in general will remain unconquered, so will also the 
truth respecting evil, which consists precisely in-our knowing that it exists, and how it 
exists. or it is the real victory of evil not to be known. But with regard to the use to 
be made of the doctrine, great care is certainly commendable in this respect, as all deeply 
impressive ideas, like edge tools, must be applied prudently. The use made of the doc- 
trine in Scripture supplies most excellent hints on this subject. rst, we find that, in 
the earlier periods of the Old Testament, the doctrine appears only in obscure intimations; 
it is not till the times of the captivity, when the worship of the true God was firmly es- 
tablished among the people, that the germs were further unfolded. In this fact, we have 
a plain hint not to propound the doctrine either before children, or before minds so im- 
mature that they may be regarded as childish ; before such, it is better, after the example 
of the Old Testament, to refer the manifestations of evil to the permission of God, with- 
out entering more minutely on the subject. The Saviour teaches concerning the devil 
only in the presence of his disciples. Neat, the doctrine of the kingdom of darkness and 
its ageney ought never to be brought forward in any other way than in connexion with 
the doctrine of redemption. The consciousness of grace which overcomes. all, is the 
surest means to prevent all misconception of the doctrine. Lastly, the doctrine, in gene- 
ral, is not so much included among the subjects of the formal kjpuypya tic dAnbetac, just 
as it does not appear so in the New Testament, and in the Confessions of Faith; itis more 

particularly important in the private cure of souls. In the manifold enigmas of selfex- 
' amination, we shall find that this doctrine has not only a deep psychological root, but 
that a beneficial effect may be expected from its being wisely employed. 
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redeemed ; but the hostile power, as well as man himself, if he has 
consciously resigned himself to it altogether, and is, therefore, ab- 
sorbed in it, is not an object of redeeming power. The kingdom of 
evil, then, regarded in its individuality, and conceived as the op- 
posite (though only relatively) of the kingdom of good, is called in 
the Scriptures, the devil and his angels (dsdBodog Kai dyyedot abtod) 
(Matth. xxv. 41; Rev. xii. 9); also, the kingdom of Satan (GaovAsia 
tov oatava) (Matth. xii. 26.) The terms, devil (d:éGoAoc) and Satan 
(catavic) (= ye = KaTiywop tév ddeAddv, accuser of the brethren, 
Rev. xii. 10), are used only in the singular for the central power of 
evil, who is conceived as carrying in himself potentially the power 
of his kingdom, In one passage (Matth, xii. 26), it is true, Satan 
seems to be used as equivalent to daimdwov; but even there, it is 
only in appearance. The subordinate spirits, corresponding to the 
angels of God, are called daiuéva, demons, less frequently, daiuovec , 
(Matth. viii, 31; Mark v. 12; Luke viii. 29); frequently un- 
clean spirits (rvedwata dxdOapra) ; and (in Ephes. vi. 12), rvevuarind 
Tic tovnpiac, spiritual (essences of ) wickedness. The signification of 
the word daivwr = dajuwy, is, among ancient writers, more comprehen- 
sive; it denotes ‘‘one who is well informed, knows ;”* and because 
knowledge manifests itself as the essence of the spirit, it denotes 
spiritual existences in general. (The character of the knowledge 
is more accurately specified by adjuncts, as dya0odaiwwr, kaxodaiuwy). 
In the same way as good is viewed in its different modifications in 
the angels of light, evil is individualized in the angels of darkness in 
its modifications. (On the classes among the demons, see note on 
Ephes. vi. 12.) The germs of this mode-of viewing the subject are 
found in the very earliest writings of the Old Testament, and we 
may imagine a development of these germs in the popular mind by 
continued enlightenment through the spirit of truth, without call- 
ing to our aid the foreign influence, which some have thought to 
have been exercised over the Jews during the Babylonish captivity. 


* More probably from daio, divide, allot—[K. 

+ This view, which has become so current, is involved in considerable historical diffi- 
culties. For since those regions, to which Nebuchadnezzar removed the Jews, were un- 
der the dominion of the Chaldeans, by whose popular worship such an effect cannot be 
supposed to have been wrought upon the Jews, since they had no doctrine of evil spirits 
(Minter’s conjecture in his “ Religion der Babylonier,” S. 87, ff, that there was some instruc- 
tion on the subject of demons in the Chaldean esoteric doctrines, is mere hypothesis) ; the 
question arises—Whether the system of the Zendayesta, to the influence of which it is 
ascribed that the Jews became acquainted with the doctrine of demons during the cap- 
tivity, ever was prevalent in the Chaldee kingdom? There were Magi in Babylon, it 
is true, even before the capture of that city by Cyrus (see Bertholdt's third Excursus to his 
commentary on Daniel); but whether these Magi were worshippers of Ormuzd, and ac- 
quainted with Ahriman, is very doubtful, because (see Gesentus’ second appendix to his 
commentary on Isaiah) none of the Chaldee names of gods have the least similarity to the 
Persian. Butif the religion of thé Zendavesta had been esoteric only in the Chaldee em- 
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But then if we start from the magnificent conception of the unity 
of the kingdom of darkness,. the question occurs—What peculiar 
form of the influence of the powers of darkness do the Scriptures de- 
note by the name daorgbuevror, demoniacs? For although they like- 
wise connect moral evil in mankind with the influence of the 
devil (e. g., John says of Judas Iscariot: Satan entered into him, 
chap. xiii. 27), yet the representatives of evil among mankind (false 
prophets and antichrists) are never called demoniacs. In the case 
of the latter, on the contrary, we always perceive appearances of 
sickness, generally convulsions of an epileptic nature, and a derange- 
ment or loss of personal consciousness. But still this state of sick- 
ness does not appear as the characteristic of demoniacs ; for it is 
evident that the same maladies may, in one case be of demoniacal 
origin, in another, not ; for instance one who is dumb inconsequence 
° oe i 

of organic defect, perhaps an injury to the tongue, would never be ~ 
called a demoniac, though we read in Luke xi.14 of a demoniac who 
was dumb. Many demoniacs shew themselves. to be maniacs (e. g., 
the Gadarene, whose history we are discussing) ; but it does not, 
therefore, follow that every madman, even such as were disordered 
by organic injuries of the brain, was considered by the Jews a demo- 
niac.* All the descriptions of demoniacs indicate a strange mia- 
twre of psychical and physical phenomena. In the first place, the 
condition of the demoniacs appears always to suppose a cer- 
tain degree of moral delinquency ; yet so, that their sin mani- 
fests itself, not so much as wickedness, properly speaking, as pre- 
dominant sensuality (probably lasciviousness in particular), which 
was indulged in opposition to their better self, Thus in such 
pire, then, again, it is not easily conceivable how the poor Jewish exiles should have od 
come acquainted with it, and that so faras to have received thence new doctrines into 
the circle of their ideas. The whole subject needs, as before observed, a more thorough 
historical investigation. [The Bible doctrine of fallen angels is the reverse of the dualistic 
doctrine of the Zendavesta. ] But that ideais not less to be rejected, that the belief of the ex- 
istence of evil spirits is a notion belonging to the infancy of mankind. The history of the 
development of demonology in the Scriptures, as well as the nature of the case, proves the 
contrary. The purer, the deeper, and the truer the conception of the divine, as the good, 
the more thoroughly does man know evil in its nature, and comprehend it in its develop- 
ment, The Scriptures represent the false prophets and false Christs as its most perfect 
forms, and place them at the end of the world’s course. The fact that our most modern 
systematic theology, even since its restoration after its self-destruction, has been still so 
little able to adopt the doctrine of the kingdom of darkness (as is seen in Schleiermacher’s 
System, for instance), proves, that the Christian consciousness hag not allowed itself to be 
thoroughly penetrated with the light of Christian principle. 

* Josephus (Ant. vii. 6, 3) pronounces the demons to be the souls of wicked men, and, 
on the same supposition, Justin Martyr explains the nature of the demoniacs. (Apol. I. 
c. 16, p. 14, edit. Brawn.) This view must, however, be regarded merely as the private 
Opinion of a few, and is not to be taken as the prevailing popular sentiment. Josephus 
(Ant. viii. 2, 3) narrates the cure of a demoniac. Philostratus (iv. 20, 25) records of Ap- 
pollonius Tyaneus also that he exorcised evil spirits. Compare Bawur's “Leben des 
Appollonius,” S. 144. 
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persons, the noble, deep-seated germ of life might be preserved, 
and out of it the desire for deliverance might be developed, if 
the consciousness of the frightful condition of knowing them- 
selves to be bound under the power of sin was awakened within 
them. Neat, there appears, as a characteristic of demoniacs, a 
weakening of the bodily organization, particularly the nervous sys- _ 
tem, occasioned by the sin in which they indulged ; and from the ~ 
very intimate connexion of the nervous life with all mental activity, 
the enfeebling of the former must very easily produce derangement 
in the whole internal life. This derangement appears the more strik- 
ing in such unfortunate beings, the more excitable their conscience 
seems to have been ; testifying to them that their misery was the 
result of their own fault, without their being in a condition, by their 
own power, to extricate themselves from the fetters of sin and the 
kingdom of darkness, to the influence of which they had resigned 
themselves. On the other hand, one who, in his inmost soul, had 
resigned himself to sin, yet rather intellectual than sensual, might 
be a zovnpdc, wicked, but not a damorigouevoc, demoniac. For in 
such persons there is still a certain unity of nature, which may in 
the end become despair (as in the case of Judas), but not madness, 
which presupposes a violent inward conflict between the better self 
and the power of darkness, by which it feels itself enthralled. It 
coincides with our view, first, that in all the descriptions of demo- 
niacs we find mention made of physical sufferings. Convulsions, 
epilepsy, raving, and lunacy (according to Matth. xvii, 14, ff.), are 
particularly noticed—the kind of maladies which agree well with 
our hypothesis. The agreement appears to be less, where demoniacs 
are called dumb or deaf; but even such forms of physical suffering 
may be easily brought to harmonize with our general view, if only, 
as just observed, we do not conceive of organic destruction of hear- 
ing and speech in the case of demoniacal deafness and dumbness, 
but rather nervous paralysis, ascribed by the troubled conscience of 
the sufferers to the influence of the kingdom of darkness, which 
they were conscious they had permitted to enter their souls. Hence 
the common opinion, which pronounces the demoniacs to be sick 
people, is partially true; -but only partially, as it confines itself to 
the outward effects, while the representation of Scripture regards 
the phenomena in their moral origin [as the influence of fallen 
angels on the neryous system.] Neat, it is equally in accordance 
with our view, that a desire for deliverance, a hope of being cured, 
is expressed by all the demoniacs. And though this longing is, as 
it were, but a spark of hope and faith, which yet glows within ; 
still even this implies a susceptibility to the powers of the higher 
life which the Saviour presented to them, Accordingly, the demo- 
niacs do not appear by any means as the most wicked, but only as 
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very miserable men. The decidedly wicked man, who has admitted 
the hostile influence, undisturbed and unopposed, into the inmost 
recesses of his heart, cannot be healed. Faith—susceptibility to a 
higher principle of life—is wanting in the most secret depths of the 
soul. In the demoniacs, the contest against evil presents apparently ” 
a more hideous form; but that there still remains a contest against 
it, speaks for the existence of a germ of noble life ; so that in the case 
even of the demoniacs, faith is the necessary condition of their being 
healed. But again, our view is in accordance with the circum- 
stance, that, in the descriptions of the demoniacs, we often find a 
subjection of the nervous system, and with this, of the voluntary bodily 
functions, especially language, to the will of the demons. They 
speak their character, or rather the demon speaks through them, but 
always so that there reappears at moments.the consciousness of 
their individuality. This state is quite parallel with the trance 
(éxoraovc), or being in the spirit (év mvedpate eivar), and speaking 
with tongues (yAdooac Aadeiv) ; that is, the effect produced in these 
latter states by the holy element of the spirit (mvetwa), or light 
(¢d¢)—see 1 Cor. xiv., where the suppression of the consciousness 
(votc) by the overpowering holy force manifestly appears—-is, in the 
former case, produced by the unholy element of darkness (oxéroc), 
We are not, therefore, by any means, to conceive of. the state of 
the demoniac, as if two or more persons were contained in the in- 
dividual ; but the suffering person appears with his own human con- 
sciousness suppressed, and a controlling foreign influence on his nerv- 
ous life ; but-as there are alternating seasons in which the hostile 
power is ascendant, and in which it retreats, so, after a paroxysm, 
the human self again shews itself in lucid intervals, with a full sense 
of the wretchedness of such a bondage. And, lastly, we discover 
also in the:demoniacs an enhanced faculty of foreseeing, a kind of 
somnambulic clairvoyance, by which, in particular, they recognize the 
important relation sustained by the Saviour to the entire realm of 
spirits. This very circumstance agrees perfectly with the hypothe- 
sis, that nervous affections form the basis of such states, so far as 
they are corporeal ; and how easily unnaturally increased nervous 
action is united with the gift of clairvoyance, is sufficiently familiar 
from the history of animal magnetism. It is thus that the contra- 
dictory language of the demoniacs is to be explained ; at one time 
they manifest a deep insight into the truth ; at another, tude popu- 
lar notions are mixed up in their words, so that the alice of their 
conversation has the fearfully vivid character of the erring and con- 
fused talk of madmen, who not unfrequently give utterance to strik- 
ing thoughts, but so connect them with other elements, that the 
splendour of the thought is only a more melancholy testimony to the 
greatness of the derangement in the seat of life whence it issued. 
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On these grounds, we have still to explain why demoniacs are no 
longer to be found.* rst, it is certainly undeniable, that the 
spirit of the Gospel has had a beneficial influence on mankind even 
in this respect, and that thus various manifestations of evil (particu- 
larly in its rude forms) have been mitigated. It is a mistake when 
some have gone so far as to maintain, on the authority of 1 John 
ii. 8, that the devil has no more opportunity to exert his‘ influence 
in the church of Christ (least of all can the passage referred to sup- 
ply any proof of that opinion). It might be allowed of the deal, 
invisible church—as the community of believers ; but the external 
church evidently forms a mixed communion, in-which the power of 
Christ’s redeeming work is, indeed, in a state of advancing develop- 
ment, but has not yet, by any means, sanctified the whole ; for 
which reason, the influences emanating from the kingdom of dark- 
ness must not’ be conceived as destroyed, but only as modified. 
Nest, the fact in question may be accounted for from this, that the 
knowledge of evil spirits and of their influence is not now so preva- 
lent. In many maniacs or epileptic persons there may be a state 
very similar to that of the demoniacs, (?), only the sufferer himself 
(as medical men commonly do) looks upon his state in a different 
light.t But it is evident that the circumstance of the unhappy 
being’s knowing or not knowing of his state, is something purely ac- 
cidental. In this is but reflected the character of the time, just as 


* T assume here, according to the prevalent opinion, that such is the fact, and that no 
demoniacs are now to be met with. But it must not be forgotten, that eminent medical 
men are of .a different opinion—e. g, Esquirol in Paris (compare the “ Magazin fiir auslin- 
dische Heilkunde, von Gerson und Julius.” Sept. 1828, 8.317). Kerner’s views on the 
subject are well known. The missionary Hhenius gives an account of a remarkable de- 
moniac in the East Indies, in the year 1817. (In Meyer's “ Blatter fiir hohere Wahrheit,” 
B. 7, S. 199, ff.) “Were the apostles to visit our madhouses, it is questionable how they 
would designate many of the sufferers in them. 

¢ On the same grounds it is accounted for, that there is no mention made of demo- 
niacs in the Old Testament. The doctrine of demoniacs and their influence had but little 
currency among the people before the captivity; even if therefore, the kingdom of dark- 
ness did produce similar manifestations (as at the present day), yet they were not recog- 
nized assuch. After the captivity, forms quite analogous to those of the New Testament 
may have existed; but the prophetic writings of that period contain little historical mat- 
ter, and hence it is.easily explained how we meet with no references to the subject in 

‘them. At the time when the Apocryphal books were written, spiritual life in general 
was at alow ebb among the Israelitish people; and for that very reason the opposing 
principles were but little developed. For that such frequent manifestations of the hideous 
power of darkness appear in the New Testament side by side with the nobler manifesta- 
tions of the divine, is, doubtless, to be accounted for from the excited character of the 
whole period, which caused all the opposing principles to come out more distinctly. But 
with respect to the cause of the Evangelist John’s silence about demoniacs, that cause 
is to be sought only in his relation to the synoptic Evangelists; the latter had narrated a 
sufficient number of the cures of demoniacs; and for that reason John (to whom, in gen- 
eral, the actions of Jesus serve only as points of connexion for the discourses to be com- 
municated) passed them over in silence. At least the view which John entertained of 
the devil (according to viii. 44; xiii. 27) was not, in any respect, different. 
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the name is which the madman applies to his demon, At most, 
therefore, we can only say, that the cases have become much more 
rare, and this shews how the restorative power of the Saviour will, 
at some future period, harmonize all discords in the life of man, 
both of his body and of his soul. [It seems, however, more probable 
that that fearful letting loose of demoniacal agency ran parallel with 
the special revelation of Deity in the incarnation, and that there- 
fore they were only then permitted by heaven. | 

If, after these remarks, we turn to the history of the Gadarene 
demoniac before us, which has, moreover, special difficulties, we 
have to observe, in general, that Matthew speaks of two sufferers, 
while the other two Evangelists know of only one. A similar case 
of the number being doubled occurs in Matth. xx. 30, where he 
speaks of two blind men, though Mark (x. 46) and Luke (xviii. 35) 
make mention of one only. This difference belongs to the class 
discussed in the Introduction (§ 8), which we must take to be such 
as they manifestly are—as discrepancies—without seeking for ex- 
planations ; as, for instance, that one carried on the conversation, 
and is, therefore, alone mentioned, and so forth. In this case it is 
extremely improbable that there should have been two persons 
afflicted in this manner. Probably Matthew has combined this oc- 
currence with a kindred one, which might happen all the more 
easily, as he uniformly presents the frame-work of his narrative only 
in general outline. J'urther, there is an uncertainty about the 
spelling of the name of the place, after which the demoniac, of 
whom our narrative speaks, was called. In all the three Gospels 
there are the various readings, Tepyeonvér, Tadapnrvév, Tepacnvaév; 
from which we may conclude, that they did not originally agree in 
the reading. The difference of the reading arose from the effort to 
establish uniformity. It must indeed be allowed, that the possibility 
of such a variation in the name of the place results from the cha- 
racter of the locality itself. In Decapolis (see note on Matth. iv. 
25), where according to Mark v. 20, the occurrence took place, lay 
the well-known town of Gadara, the capital of Perea, sixty stadia 
distant from Tiberias, and renowned for its warm baths. Farther 
to the north lay Gerasa, a place on the eastern boundary of Perea ; 
at some distance from the sea indeed, but yet so that the territory 
of the town extended down to it; and hence the “countries” 
(xGpar) of the two towns might easily be confounded. (On the two 
places, see Winer’s “ Reallexicon,” s. v.) Origen (Opp. vol. iv., p. 
140) does indeed report, that in his day the precipice was shewn 
down which the swine were said to have cast themselves, and calls 
the neighbouring town Gergesa.* But the entire account speaks 

* Origen speaks of the reading T'epacyvév as the common one in the Codd. of his 
day. He says, that the reading T'adapyvev is found in only a few copies, and decides in 
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only of a tradition, and, hence the existence of a town of that name 
is rendered doubtful, since there are no other reliable traces of its 
existence at the time of Jesus. (On the ancient Gergesa, see Deut. 
vii. 1; Joshua xxiv. 11; Joseph. Ant. I. 6,2.) In the text of 
Mark and Luke, the reading Tadapyvév. is undoubtedly the correct 
one. In Matthew, on the other hand, that reading is certainly only 
taken from the other two Evangelists. But whether Tepyeonvév or 
Tepaonvey is preferable in Matthew, it would be difficult to decide. 
In the edition of Griesbach-Schulz, the former readgng is adopted 
on the authority of the Codd. ; but yet it may. be questionable, 
whether this reading was not introduced into the Codd. simply on 
the authority of Origen, and whether the original reading in Mat- 
thew was not Tepaonvév. Fritasche'is also against Tepyeonvér, but 
decides in favour of Tadapyvév, in which case the original reading 
must have been the same in all the three Gospels, which from the 
many variations in the name, is improbable. 

Ver. 28.—The description of the demoniac, in the present nar- 
rative, shews him clearly to be a maniac. The madness seized the 
unhappy man convulsively at separate moments ; then, after such 
paroxysms, a period of quiet supervened. Mark depicts the poor 
man’s state most vividly in his description (v. 3-5.) He shewed 
tremendous muscular power, as is usual in cases of mania.. In order 
to restrain him they had chained him (réd7 — meépsoxedric, fetter for 
the foot, is a species of the general term ddvoic, chain); but he 
broke the bonds, and would not even endure clothes on his body. 
The hostile power, to which he had allowed an entrance into his 
soul, drove him to solitary places, where he lived in the tombs, and 
his appearance terrified the passers-by. We are to imagine the 
uvipata, tombs, to have been at a distance from the town, as well as 
hewn in the rocks ; for which reason Mark (v. 5) connects év toi¢ 
pviaor Kat év TOG dpeawv, in the tombs and the mountains. But, from 
time to time, his better nature awoke within, and gave vent to it- 
self ina doleful cry of anguish, and in self-inflicted torments, to 
which the consciousness of guilt drove him (xpdgwr kat kataxéntwr 
éavrov 2001, Mark v. 5.) The narratives of Mark and Luke only, 
furnish a vivid picture of Jesus’ meeting with this unhappy man, 
and the way in which the Saviour dealt with him. Matthew (ver. 
29) begins at once with the exclamation : té juiv «at ool, What hast 
thou to do with us ? which renders the picture of the action obscure. 
According to Mark and Luke, there was first a salutary emotion 
which at the sight of the Prince of Peace came over the poor man, 
who had felt within himself the fierce raging of the powers of evil. 


favour of T'epyecyvav, on the ground of the traditional report. The passage about Gers 
gesa is as follows :—Tépyeoa a’ he of Tepyeonvol, mode dpyaia, wept Tv viv Kadovpévyy 
TiBepiddog Aiuyny, ag’ od deikvyTar Tove xolpov¢ On Tov Oaiuovov KaTaBeBAjobar 
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He hastened up to Jesus, and fell at his feet—evidencing, in this 
act of homage, the obscure confession, that he expected help from 
him. We should, indeed, utterly disarrange the connexion if we 
were to take the words corying with a loud voice” (xpddac peydAg 
gov), which Mark and Luke connect with the mtpocexivnoe, wor- 
shipped, as contemporaneous with it. Then the worshipping could 
only be an action proceeding from the dominion of demoniacal 
power, and the object of the humble petition could not have been 
to be healed, Bat 7} we Bacavioyc,* do not torment me. But it is evi- 
dent, that in that case the demoniac would not have hastened 
to meet Jesus; but would have fled from him. And, moreover, this 
view does not accord with Mark v. 8: édeye ydp x. 7.2. _ (Luke viii. 29 
has napijyyere ydo x. 7. A.) The ydp is evidently intended to mark the 
reason of the exclamation : té éuot cai oot ; and the aorist is, therefore, 
to be construed as a pluperfect. See Winer’s Grammar, § 41, 5. 
Ver. 29.—The whole then is conceivable in the following form : 
With a presentiment of help, the unhappy man, when he came 
within view of the Saviour, hastened towards him, and fell at his 
feet ; Jesus commanded the unclean spirit to depart from him, and 
in an instant his condition was reversed. A violent paroxysm seized 
him, and, under its influence, he spake, with a suppression of the 
human consciousness, in the character of the demoniacal power, and. 
cried, “‘ What have I to do with thee ?” (ri éuot kat oot), although he 
had just before sought the Lord with purely human feelings. (The 
common term for the command to the demons to come out, is 
éritiuav == 723,in which the idea of severe reproof is implied.) This 
change in the temper of the demoniac in connexion with the fact, 
that’ his healing was not contemporaneous with the command. of 
Jesus to the spirit, is a very important circumstance for the com- 
prehension of this narrative, and of the state of the demoniacs in 
general, According to our Beurral view detailed above, it is most 
simple to conceive of the matter thus. By the contraction of deep 
guilt, and long continuance in the practice of sin, the situation of 
this pitiable being had, probably, become so datgiowas that a violent 
penetration of the holy power of Jesus into him might, indeed, 
have availed to repulse the power of darkness, but would, perhaps, 
have destroyed the bodily organization of the demoniac. Even 
Christ’s first effort, expressed in the words, Come out of the man 
(éeA0e bx Tod dvOparov), was followed by a violent paroxysm (al- 
though we must conceive of the Saviour’s power as purposely mod- 
erated), and, under its influence, the’ unhappy man spoke in the 
character of ‘the dominant power of darkness, his consciousness being 
* Similar expressions from demoniacs occur also in the exoreising of a devil by Apol- 


lonius of Tyana; but Philostratus probably had reference in them fo the narratives of the 
Now Testament. See Baur ut sup. 8. 145. 
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absorbed in it. To bring him out, again, from this state, and re- 
cover him to a consciousness of himself, Jesus, diverting him from 
the inventions of his fancy, inquired his name, which must neces- 
sarily bring him to reflection on himself. In the words of the 
demoniac, té ijuiv (éwot) kat oot, What have we (or I) to do with 
thee ? (corresponds to > 3b 2, Joshua xxii. 24; 2 Sam. xvi. 10), 
which are here intended to denote the consciousness of complete 
distinction of nature, as well as in the invocation “Son of God,” 
we have a plain instance of the gift of clairvoyance common with 
persons of this kind. For although the name is not here used with 
any definite doctrinal idea, yet it denotes a holy character, in whom 
the better self, in its enlightened seasons, surmised a helper, but in 
whom the hostile power, when it gained the predominance, saw the 
judge. Just because of this character of the confession, the Saviour 
often forbids it—e. g., Mark i. 34; Luke iv. 41, odm due Aadeiv ra 
daipévia, bre Gdetoav aitév. (See also Acts xvi. 17.) Believing con- 
fidence alone, and not knowledge associated with terror, makes the 
confession of his name desirable. That it was not forbidden in this 
case, was on account of the state of the unhappy man, who had to 
be treated with great care. According to two of the Evangelists, this 
confession was immediately followed by the petition, “ do not torment 
me.” If we were to regard the man as the subject speaking, fear of 
suffering, which he imagines coming upon him from Jesus, would not 
agree with his previous approach to our Lord ; from which it must 
be supposed that he expected good from him. But if we suppose 
that it is the demon speaking through the man, the singular does not 
agree with the subsequent statement, that many evil spirits have 
possession of him. But that the latter view is the more -correct, is 
shewn by 70 Kazpot, before the time, Matth. viii. 29. For this sug- 
gests the idea, that a.period of the victory of light is at hand, in 
which all the powers belonging to the kingdom of darkness shall be 
consigned to the abyss (dBvocos.) (See note on Luke x. 18.) But 
this idea, correct in itself, bears, in its connexion, as uttered by the 
demoniac, the character of insanity. First, confounding himself 
with the hostile power that ruled in him, he utters in behalf of it a 
prayer which stands in contradiction with the inmost longing of his 
real self ; then again, in the conversation carried on, for the most 
part, in the character of the powers of evil, there is blended much 
derived from the habits of the sufferer as a man, particularly the 
phrase, ‘I adjure thee by God” (épxigw oe rov Ocdv) (Mark v. 7), 
which, of course, suits only his character asa man, But this very 
cbnfabion i in the ‘talk of the demoniac evinces the truth of the nar- 
rative ; just as evil is in itself contradictory, so the discourse of the 
unfortunate subject of evil likewise appears self-contradictory. 

As was hinted above, the Saviour would not dispel the power of 
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darkness suddenly, because the conflict of warring powers in his de- 
pressed organism, instead of healing, would have annihilated him : 
hence he wisely prepares the way for a complete cure. After the 
first paroxysm, therefore, Jesus asks, as was observed (according to 
Mark v. 9; Luke viii. 30), in order to recover him to a consciousness 
of his individuality, Ti cov évoua ? What is thy name? But the in- 
sane man, persisting in his confusion of himself with the power 
which ruled over him, cries out; Legion (Acyewv) ; and the Evangel- 
ists add, that this name was suggested by the impression, that more 
than one evil power was exerting its influence over him. . In this 
trait, error and truth are combined-with fearful vividness, just as 
they were interwoven in the unhappy man’s mind, The impression 
was true, that not merely one part of his being was given over to the 
influence of the demoniacal world, but that his whole inner man. was 
laid open to them (see Mark xvi. 9, where it is said of Mary Magda- 
lene, that she had seven devils—1. e., was become the possession of the 
kingdom of sin in all the departments of her being). But this correct 
idea the sufferer expresses in the form of calling himself Legion ; 
Mark (v. 9) adds, “ for we are many’’—very expressively choosing the 
first person. . This name was evidently derived from the immediate 
experience of his senses. The view—which he might at some time 
have had the opportunity of taking of a compact Roman legion— 
that terrible instrument of the Roman dominion over the world, at 
the sight of which the Jew especially trembled—gives him the idea, 
that a compact host of Satanic powers was come down upon him. 
In his present state of mental aberration, he confounds himself 
with this host, conceives of it as a unity divided into many, and gives 
himself the name Legion.* The utterance of this name is then 
followed (Mark v. 10; Luke viii. 31) by the repeated (see Matth. 
vill, 29) petition, in which the afflicted man again speaks in the 
character of the power that controlled him, not to deprive the devils 
of their power, and send them to the abyss (é8vaooc). (This term 
is used also in Rom. x. 7, and frequently in the Apocalypse, ix, 1, 
(2,11; xi. 7; xvii. 8; xx. 1,3. It is used like Tartarus (Tdprapos) 
[2 Peter i, 4], and Gehenna (yéevva), and corresponds to the He- 
brew binn, which, by the by, isnot used in the Old Testament for 
the dwelling-place of evil spirits. In the Old Testament 34x¥ com- 
prehends, in its more general signification, what we find distinguished 
in the New. The ddn¢ or the dvAak# of the New Testament, as the 
assembling place of the dead, must be conceived as strictly separate 


* A similar instance of diversity regarded as a divided unity, may be found in the 
Rabbinical language, in which yd denotes “the commander of a legion.” (See Bua- 
torf, Lex. Talmud, p. 1123.) We might imagine that the poor man had an indistinct idea 
of being possessed by an archfiend (dpywv rév darudver), so that potentia, the power also 
of the angels subject to him, was exercised upon him. 
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from the dBvococ. See note on Luke xvi. 28.) But again, popular 
notions are mingled in this petition, as the additional clause in Mark 
&w Tig xwpac, out of the region, shews. These words are, doubtless, 
connected with the popular Jewish opinion, that certain spheres of 
operation were assigned to the bad angels, as well as to the good. The 
demon desires not to be removed out of his. Ifaremoval out of one 
region into another was regarded as impossible, their being driven 
out of the region assigned would be precisely equivalent to their 
being sent down into the abyss. 

Ver. 30-32.—Thus far the evangelical narrative gives a most 
vivid picture of this occurrence, which, up. to this point, appears 
closely allied to all other narratives of this sort. But now acircum- 
stance is subjoined, which is. the more difficult, because the New 
Testament supplies nothing analogous to it ; and for that reason it 
is a tempting subject for the mythical interpretation.* But it must 
be confessed, that, independently of the general reasons against that 
interpretation, it is. opposed, in this case, by the exact accordance 
of ail the three narratives, which is rarely. found in mythical subjects. 
It is recorded that a pees herd of swine (Mark v. 13, states the 
number as 2000) presented itself to the view of the demoniac,} who, 
speaking in the character of the hostile power, begged that the 
demons might be allowed to enter the animals. Jesus permits it, 
the demons enter the swine, and they precipitate themselves from 
the cliff (xejuvdc) into the lake. The fact of the devils’ passing 
into brute Spellings, is here quite as difficult as the subsequent cir- 
cumstances.t For although an influence of what is spiritual over 
what is aheece both on the part of righteousness and of sin, is re- 
cognized throughout the Scriptures (see Gen. i. 17, ff. compared 
with Rom. viii. 18, ff.), yet the entering into the swine is for this 
reason specially difficult, that it corresponds with the entering into 
man, in a way which too much identifies the animal with the human 
elements. [Yet we have seen that the influence of the demons ig 

* Asin the New Testament the swine of the Gadarenes, so in the Old, Balaam’s asg 
(Numb. xxii. 28, ff.) forms an offence and a stumbling-block. In both events spiritual 
effects are seen in connexion with the brute creation. 

+ The Evangelists seem not to agree exactly here, since Matthew says, the herd was 
at a distance from them; but the other two, that they were there. The idea of at a dis 
tance must be taken relatively; the herd was on the same plain, which extended down to 
the lake (éxei), but at a considerable distance (uaxpayv) from the scene of the dialogue. 

{ Dr. Strauss here, as everywhere, settles the matter at once, and cries Myths, nor 
thing but myths! He smiles when he sees any one taking pains to solve the difficulties 
which the case presents. And yet this great master of negation, in his review of Kerner's 
work on similar phenomena of the present day, is compelled to acknowledge that he is 
unable to devise any solution of them at all plausible. What presumption to deny that 
similar phenomena may have existed in the apostolic times, which his wisdom may not 
be able to understand! for he has no other reason whatever for his assertion, that these 


narratives of the New Testament are myths, than their extraordinary character. (See 
‘ Jahrbiicher fiir wissenschaftliche Kritik:’ 1836, Dec. §S. 111, ff.) 
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on the nervous, 7. ¢., the animal system. That the nervous life of 
brutes is as excitable as that of men, none will question.] Besides, 
it seems unaccountable why the Saviour should yield to a passing 
whim of the sufferer, as one might be inclined to regard his request, — 
to which the Evangelists ascribe such real consequences ; first, the 
entering into the animals, then, their destruction. To suppose this 
destruction occasioned by a violent assault of the unhappy man, is 
as contradictory to the narrative, as to view it as accidentally coin- 
ciding with his prayer. But if we assume that, in the view of the. 
narrators, the destruction of the animals was occasioned by the 
spirits, we do not see what reason can be conceived why the demons 
should have entered the swine in order themselves immediately to 
destroy these subjects of their power. [They did not enter the 
swine with the design of destroying, but of vexing them. But the 
shock on the nervous system of the animals was too violent to be 
resisted. They became frantic and furious, and plunged into the 
sea. Somewhat otherwise Olshausen.] On this obscure passage I 
beg leave only to offer a few hints and conjectures, which may lead 
to farther inquiry. The expression, eloépyeoOar ec rove yotpove, must, 
in any case, be regarded as implying an influence on the animals ; 
but this must have been immediately intended for their destruction, 
and that on account of their possessors. On the part of evil, the 
intention of their destruction might then have been to limit the 
Saviour’s power in its beneficent influence, as the effect of it actually 
was (Matth. viii. 34) to prepossess the minds of the people against 
our Lord. On the part of Christ, the permission might have been 
intended, in respect to the sufferer, to lighten, by yielding to him, 
his subsequent paroxysm and render possible his cure ; in respect 
to the owners of the animals, to prove them by this worldly loss, and 
lead them to a decision for or against God and his cauge ; or, if we 
suppose that the animals belonged to Jews (which would not be im- 
possible, since Jews and heathen were often mingled in the border 
provinces), it must have been a warning visitation, because a culpa- 
ble love of gain led them to keep animals, which by the law were 
unclean, This interpretation, at least, keeps in view the moral as- 
pect of the transaction, and thus sets aside the question how Christ 
could be so unjust as to destroy 2000 swine: a question exactly 
parallel with the inquiry how God can be so unjust as to allow in 
any case ‘the existence of a murrain. The simple answer to the 
question is, that where cattle die, men are to be quickened, in order 
to learn that there is a God, and that all that he does is right, 

Ver. 33, 34.—Matthew follows up the account of the destruction 
of the herd with that of the flight of the herdsmen, and the crowds 
of inhabitants coming out of the city. Of the state of the patient he 
gives no further account. But Mark and Luke describe him most 
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vividly in his totally altered condition after his complete recovery, 
which was doubtless preceded by another violent paroxysm. He sat 
quietly and clothed at the feet of Jesus, an object of surprise and ad- 
miration to the inhabitants. They acknowledged, that nothing but 
supernatural holy power could have accomplished the cure of one so 
shattered. Matthew, in common with the other two Evangelists, 
records, that the inhabitants besought Jesus to leave that region.* 
This might have been an expression of the fear of God (as in Luke 
v. 8); but as the Saviour immediately leaves them, anxiety lest 
they should suffer further loss of property from the Deliverer of 
souls, may have mingled in this request—a meanness of disposition 
which must have taken from our Lord all hope of sowing with profit 
the seed of eternal life in a soil so overgrown with thorns and _this- 
tles. Mark (v. 18-20), and Luke (viii. 38, 39), give some particu- 
lars of the man’s future course, which are unnoticed by Matthew. He 
desired to accompany the Saviour; but the latter discouraged him, 
and seni him back to his friends, charging him to tell what God 
had done for him. The reason of this charge (see note on Matth., 
viii. 4) must be sought in the man himself who was healed. The 
deeper the malady had been rooted in him, the more advantageous 
it would be for him to take an active part in the duties of life, since 
being much occupied with himself might have drawn him back to 
his old sins. Moreover, such employments would form a salutary 
check on his undue partiality for solitude, which was, in all proba- 
bility, closely connected with the vices that had laid the foundation 
of such a surrender to the evil powers. And, lastly, the telling of 
his being healed by the Messiah of Nazareth, naturally confirmed 
his faith in his deliverer. 


§ 11. Curz or a Paratryric. 
(Matth. ix. 1-8; Mark v. 21; ii. 1-12; Luke v. 17-26.) 


Matthew proceeds in his delineation of Jesus as a worker of 
miracles, without reflections and eulogies, merely by the simple 
narration of mighty acts that fill the soul with holy astonishment. 
His call by our Lord (ver. 9, ff.) does, indeed, seem interposed as 
something foreign to the subject ; but it is manifestly narrated not 
on its own account, but for the sake of what stands connected with 
it (ver. 11-13). The Evangelist means to exhibit the contradiction 
which existed between the judgment of the Pharisees, uttered at the 
feast in Matthew’s house, and that of the people, as to the person 

* The phrase é&épyec0ar ei¢ ovvdvrnotv ri, is not found anywhere else in the New 


Testament, except in Matth. viii. 34. In the Old Testament the LX¥X. use it several 
times—e. g., Gen. xiv. 17; Deut. i 44. . 
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of Christ, and, at the same time, to shew how our Lord fulfilled his 
high calling in such miraculous cures. It must be confessed, that 
the verses 14-17 have a less direct reference to the context of the 
ninth chapter. They seem to have been occasioned by the previous 
narrative of the feast, and to serve merely to complete the narrative 
of a day so important to Matthew. 

If, too, we compare the place of the first event of this chapter in 
Matthew, with that which it occupies in Mark and Luke, -we again 
meet with a remarkable variation. According to Matth. ix. 1 
2, the cure of the paralytic is in immediate connexion with the ac- 
count of the demoniac, as having taken place directly after arriving 
at the other side of the lake. Mark and Luke, on the other hand, 
assign this event to an earlier period. The former connects it with 
the history of the cure of the leper (Mark i. 40, ff) Luke does, 
indeed, likewise connect it. with this event (ver. 17); but with the 
loose expression : éyéveto év jug T&v jwepy, it came to pass on one of 
the days. The account of his call, and the circumstances connected 
with it, which, in Matthew, follow the cure of the paralytic, are, 
indeed, placed in the same sequence in Mark and Luke; but the 
narrative of the woman with the issue of blood, which comes next 
in Matthew (ix. 18, ff.), is recorded by Mark (v. 22, ff.), and Luke 
(vii. 41, ff), much later. The difficulties arising hence in a chro- 
nological arrangement of the several sections of the Gospels appear 
to us insuperable. 

Matth. ix. 1—Mark does indeed also mention the circumstance, 
that Jesus returned to the west coast of the lake after the cure of 
the demoniac ; but his narrative becomes indefinite in the words : 
“¢ And he was by the sea-side,”’ and he then introduces the narrative 
of Jairus’ daughter with the phrase: “And lo,” Matthew makes 
him go immediately to Capernaum (idéa méAcc), which Mark (ii. 1) 
also mentions as the place where the paralytic was. Mark and Luke 
carefully describe the scene in the house where Jesus was. People 
filled the porch of the house (rd mpd¢ tv Oipav scil. wéon — vestibu- 
lum), so that the entrance was closed up. Among those present, 
Luke enumerates learned Jews (vowodiddoxadot, teachers of the law 
= ypayareic, scribes, b>), some of whom were even from Judea 
and Jerusalem ; but that they were come to Capernaum purposely on 
account of Jesus, is a gratuitous conjecture. Our Lord is repre- 
sented as being employed partly in teaching (2Adde abtoic tov Adyov 
scil. mpi tij¢ Baovdsiac, Mark ii. 2), and partly in healing. 

The words in Luke v. 17 (dévauce kvpiov Fv eic 7d léobat abrovc), 
lit. there was the power of the Lord to heal them, are very obscure, 
There is no previous substantive to which the word abtoic, them 
refers ; we might take it as an indication that Luke, in the narrative 
of the event, had incorporated a document with his gospel, without 
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taking care to alter what in it had reference to some antecedent. 
But the words divayic xvpiov jv, there was the power of the Lord, 
are still more difficult. To refor «vpioc, Lord, to God, so that we 
should have to supply, “with Jesus” (werd "Ijood), in the sense of 
the power of God being with him, so that he could heal, makes too 
harsh an ellipsis. But as referred to Christ, the thought can be no 
other than this, that the power of healing that dwelt in him mani- 
Jested itself ; so that jv was, would have to be interpreted with a 
pregnant meaning, perhaps with épyacouévn, working, supplied. 

Ver. 2.—On this occasion, among other sick people, they brought 
a paralytic (see note on Matth. viii. 6) to Christ, who could not, how- 
ever, as he was laid upon a bed, be brought to him in the usual way, 
because of the crowd. Mark and Luke relate in detail the manner 
in which those who carried the sick man made their way to Jesus. 
The whole description can be understood only from the oriental con- 
struction of houses, in consequence of which the flat roof might be 
reached either by a ladder from the outside, or from a neighbouring 
house. Still the breaking up of the top-floor, which was’ generally 
laid with tiles (dca tév xepduwr, in Luke), appears somewhat strange ; 
but perhaps the description is to be understood of their somewhat 
enlarging the entrance into the house from above. (‘Arooteydgw, 
unroofing, Mark ii. 4, is a strong term to express the undertaking 
of the people, so strong in faith. XaAdw = yaddgw, used by Mark, 
is several times found in Luke also, v. 4,5; Acts ix. 25; xxvii. 17. 


‘KpdBBaroc = grabatus, corresponds to «Acvidcov in Luke.) In this 


proceeding, though extraordinary, and in some measure even annoy- 
ing, the compassionate Saviour saw only the faith of the parties 
concerned. (The faith of the sick man is viewed as one with that 
of the friends who assisted him ; he doubtless encourged them, and 
imparted to them his own lively emotions.) . In this case, again (see 
note on Matth. viii. 1), definite doctrinal ideas do not form the sub- 
stance of this faith, which consists rather in the inward need of help, 
that feels‘itself powerfully attracted to that quarter whence it ex- 
pects help. That this sense of need was, in some of the cases of 
cures only external, is seen from the narratives such as that in Luke 
xvii. 12, ff., of the'ten lepers. Usually, however, the external need 
was associated with the internal, and, in every instance, the latter 
was intended to be aroused by the former ; and where that did not 


happen, reproof was administered. The words immediately ad- 


dressed to the sick man by our Lord: Thy sins are forgiven thee, 
shew that in this case there was no want of inward susceptibility. 
Perhaps this address was occasioned by penitential expressions on 
the part of the paralytic, which the words (in Matthew) @dpoe. . 
réxvov, son, be of good cheer, might suggest. His peculiar sin might 
have brought on the illness under which he was suffering, and thus 
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have excited a sense of his sinfulness. But even if that was not 
the case, still Christ might have felt himself called to pass at once 
from the outward phenomenon to its moral source, in order to pre- 
pare for the inward cure by the outward one. The connexion of 
sin and disease, or suffering of any kind, is a necessary one. The 
Jews, like the unspiritual man in general (see John ix, 2, 34), erred 
only in this, that, from a case of affliction, they felt themselves war- 
ranted to criminate the patient personally, which necessarily gave 
rise to false and unrighteous judgments. The just conclusion is to 
regard the suffering of the individual as proof of the guilt of the 
whole race, and consequently of himself ; that produces humility 
and meekness. (See note on Luke xiii. 4.) But in whatever light 
we view the condition of the sufferer, Jesus announces to him the 
forgiveness of sins. This is to be viewed as the root of the new life 
that was to be awakencd in the soul of the penitent, which, however, 
could only gradually (as we see in the case of the apostles) trans- 
form the whole inner man ; so that d@éwvtat (the Doric form) is to 
be taken not as a wish, but as creative and effective: “Thy sins 
are forgiven ; I forgive them thee even now.” But in those words, 
the Saviour had regard not only to the good of the sufferer, but also 
to the spiritual awakening of the people, and even of the Pharisees, 
as the sequel of the conversation shews. 

Ver. 3.—The Pharisees had a correct insight into the nature of 
forgiveness of sins ; they recognized in it a prerogative of God ;— 
that is, so far as it is intended to be not merely a kind wish or an 
empty declaration, but a living effect, it presupposes a knowledge of 
the secrets of the heart, and a divine power of life, which is capable 
of overcoming the sinful power, and of translating into the element 
of the spirit. Hence, so far as the church forgives sins (John xx. 
23), God is in it, and the persons who. pronounce the forgiveness are 
only the organs of the forgiving power of God. But as Jesus here 
forgives sin, not in the name of another, but in his own, and in full 
inward power, their accusation would have been true, if, as they 
imagined, Jesus were amere man. They regarded the forgiveness 
of sins as a sacred act of God, which no one could perform without 
robbing God of his honour ; and in that they were perfectly right. 
(The profound sense which the Scriptures attach to BAacnuéw, 
PAacdnuia, is unknown to the profane writers of antiquity ; it there 
denotes primarily only “ to speak injuriously of any one,” then “ to 
utter something of evil omen,” the opposite of ebdmuetv. It is. 
monotheism only that leads to the notion of blasphemy [correspond- 
ing to the phrase min> bY p> in the Old Testament], which denotes 
not only cursing and blaspheming God, but also, in particular, the 
assumption of the honour of the Creator on the part of the crea- 
ture, John x, 33.) But as the Redeemer is the only-begotten Son 
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of the Father, he exercised even this prerogative ; and blessed was 

the man who believed in him, for he experienced the saving power 

of the Lord in his heart. But we must allow, that thoughts ‘like 

those of the Pharisees might have occurred to a mind, not indeed 

decidedly irreligious, but more prone to speculation ; for faith in the 
revelation of God in Christ is something very great. Such genuine’ 
doubt, or, rather, such an uncertainty, would have exhibited itself 
very differently from what it did in the Pharisees; in them the 

Saviour sharply reproves such thoughts, as sinful. The reason was 

probably the following :—The conspicuous majesty of Jesus, which 

was reflected purely in childlike minds, reached their hearts also ; 

but they opposed themselves to these sacred impressions, from the 

feeling that, if they gave entrance to them, they must renounce al- 

together their principles and their practices. Standing thus in inward 

opposition to God, they were glad to make use: of circumstances, 

which might be perplexing even to sincere minds, as a welcome 

means of enabling them to justify their conduct in their own eyes, 

(Elmety év gavtd, év napdig = ‘aba “my. Luke uses deadoyifeoda, by 

which the activity of the Adyoc — voi¢ is expressed. But the 

diadoytouot, according to the invariable use in Scripture, are referred 

to the xapdia, 35. See note on Luke ii. 35.) 

Ver. 4, 5.—Jesus, penetrating their thoughts (Mark ii. 8 rightly 
assigns the spirit as the principle of knowledge in him), reproves 
their sin, but does not deal with them as incorrigible persons. 
Knowing the impurity of their hearts, and the difficulty of believing, 
our Lord endeavours, by an external fact, to aid in overcoming these 
difficulties. Accordingly, the miracle (see note on Matth. vii. 1) 
appears here in its proper intention of deepening the impression on 
the heart, presupposed by it, in order to bring to the conviction that 
the worker of miracles does not teach what is true in his own name, 
but the truth by commission from above. (EvOvuetoOa, Matth. i. 
20; Acts x. 19, and évOvprjoec, Matth, xii. 25; Heb. iv. 12, are 
nearly related to dsadoyiceoOu and diadroyrouds, like Ovud¢ to Kapdia, 
But the former terms have generally a bad meaning associated with 
them. We might denominate @vudc the disturbed xapdia, and the 
évOvujoec the impure, actions thence proceeding. The question of 
our Lord, té éorwv ebcomdzepor, which is easier ? is accommodated to 
the external mode of conception, which the miracle was intended to 
assist. According to it, what is external is called greater, more 
difficult, than what is internal—that is, the forgiveness of sins ; the 
spiritual eye, indeed, takes the opposite view of them.) 

Ver. 6, 7.—As Son of Man, Jesus expressly claims the authority 
to forgive sins, which involves the declaration of his higher na- 
ture. In the expression: Son of man on earth, there is the implied 


contrast with God in heaven; so that the Messiah appears as the 
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representative of God upon earth. The idea of the Jews, that the 
forgiveness of sins would be among the prerogatives of the Messiah 
(Schittgen, “ Jesus der wahre Messias,” Leipzig, 1744, 8. 807. Ber- 
tholdt Christol. Jud., p. 159, seqq.), evidently expressed the recogni- 
tion of his higher nature ; hence Jesus desires to rouse to a convic- 
tion of the true nature of the Son of Man. (/ritesche removes the 
difficulties in the construction of the clause, Tote Aéyer TH Trapadv- 
zu [Matth. ix. 6], by the ingenious conjecture réde; but, as the 
Codd. exhibit no various reading, he has properly refrained from in- 
troducing it into the text. According to the common reading, we 
must take the words as parenthetical, and interposed by the Evan- 
gelist.) 

Ver. 8.—The narrative is silent as to the effect of the miracle on 
the Pharisees, because there was nothing pleasing to report ; but it 
is observed of the simple people who were open to divine influence, 
that they proclaimed God’s praise with wonder, entirely in accord- 
ance with the Saviour’s intention, blessing the author of all good for 
the revelation of his glory in him. (See Matth. v.16.) The con- 
cluding clause in Matthew, tov dévra éSovoiay torattny toic dvOparotc, 
who gave such authority to men, is not to be interpreted asif (éovaia 
being taken as the cause for the effect) it was in praise of the bless- 
ings flowing from God to men through Jesus ; dvOpwro, men = 
yévoc THY dvOparwv, human race, rather includes Jesus himself, in 
whose gift of miracles the divine power was so gloriously manifested. 
Without being able to define doctrinally the view held by the mul- 
titude regarding the person of Jesus, we may say, that this thought 
has its full eternal truth. For, as certainly as the Word of the 
Father was revealed in the person of our Lord, so certainly was 
Jesus also truly man ; and what of divine fulness was manifested in 
him had been imparted to the human race in general in h?s human- 
ity. (Instead of Oavudéevv, wonder, used in Matthew, Mark has ééio- 
taobm, amazed, and Luke éxotaoe éAaBev dxavtac, amazement seized 
them all. The latter expression is the stronger ; it denotes being in 
transports. [See Mark v. 42; Acts iii. 10.] In other places this 
expression has a qualified signification [see note on Acts x. 10], and 
is used, like being in the Spirit (év rvevuare eivac), of a state of 
prophetic rapture: In Luke v. 26, mapddofa = Oavyaord, corre- 
sponds to the Hebrew nixt22]. 
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§ 12. Tux Canzinc or Marruzw. Or Fastine. 


(Matth. ix. 9-17; Mark ii, 13-22; Luke y. 27-39.) 


It is but incidentally that Matthew touches upon his call to the 
apostleship, and without making himself personally prominent.* 
Sacred as was to him the moment which called him into immediate 
proximity to the Redeemer, his spiritual eye remained, neverthe- 
less, exclusively fixed upon the sublime object which he wished to 
represent to his readers. He alludes to his call, only for the sake 
of the events connected with it. Both Mark and Luke give to him, 
who was called on this occasion, the name of Levi; but the simi- 


larity of the narrative and the identity of the discourses connected 


with it, compel us to regard the names, though different, as denot- 
ing one and the same individual. All attempts to pSpracnt them 
as denoting different persons, have proved futile. 

Ver, 9. Mariaten = =rena, Osddwpoc, The teAdwov = den ms, 
which, according to Busxtorf lien. Talmud, p. 1065), properly sig- 
nifies ‘an exchange.” The call d«odovOe pou, like the debte driow 
pov (iv. 19, comp. with ver. 22), implies, not only the outward at- 
tendance to which the Lord here invites him, but also the intcrnal 
spiritual following, which is its proper ground. A previous acquaint- 
ance with Matthew must be supposed, for otherwise the Redeemer 
could not have invited him to leave his official position ; and with- 
out doubt, Matthew had already taken the necessary steps to relieve 
himself from his office. (?) . 

Ver. 10.—Matthew joyfully received into his house the Saviour 
who had called him to a nobler office ; he prepared for him a doy7 
peydan, great feast, ="nwe, Gen. xxvi. 30. This word is also met 
with in Luke xiv. 13. (Concerning teAwvy¢ and dwaptwAd¢ compare 
the remarks on Matth. v. 46.) The Evangelist contrasts our Sa- 
viour, choosing a publican for an apostle, with the Pharisees who 
would not even permit any intercourse with those unfortunate be- 
ings, who were devoted to the world, but whose hearts, notwith- 


* This keeping of their own persons in the background, on the part of the Evangel- 
ists, is a peculiar feature of the Gospels; the Evangelists thereby show themselves to be 
pure historians, altogether absorbed by the sublimity of their subject. Against the authen- 
ticity of Matthew, as little can be inferred from the circumstance of his not making him- 
self known, as against that of John, for the same reason. The position of this event ap- 
pears, no doubt, to be unchronological ; but, in the first place, Matthew does not pretend 
to any chronological order; and, in the second place, the present call of Matthew pre- 
supposes an earlier invitation on the part of Christ. 

+ Mark (ii. 14) calls Levi tov rod "AAgaiov. This Alpheus is, at all-events, a different 
person from the father of James (Matth. x. 3); for the existence of any relationship be- 


tween James and Matthew, cannot be rendered probable by any circumstance whatever. 
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standing, were often filled with the noblest longings. Yet do these 
Pharisees not appear as wicked and malicious ; but rather as inca- 
pable, from their narrow view, of comprehending the freeness: of 
Christ’s love. Our Lord, therefore, opens to them an insight into 
a purer life than any which they conceived. 

Ver, 12, 13—Jesus describes, in few words, his holy office as 
the Physician of mankind, The man exposed to contagion may do 
well in shunning the diseased person ; but the physician hastens to 
him to relieve his suffering. Jesus represents himself as iarpéc, 2. e., 
physician of the soul according to Exod. xv. 26, where Jehovah him- 
self says to wretched Israel : 3x24 7272 28 *2. In the parallel pas- 
sage in which Jesus speaks of his vocation (&pyec8a, come, = to the 
more usual épyeoOa cic tov Kéauov, come into the world, signifies the 
appearing on earth of one belonging to a higher order of things), 
dikaot, righteous, stands, as explanatory of loyvpot, whole, sound, 
as duaptwrol, sinners, of kaxdc éxovtec, afflicted, sick. Without 
denying the universal sinfulness of mankind, we yet see that the 
sacred writers frequently draw a line of distinction between men. 
(Comp. the remarks on Luke xv. 7.) Sin, as it were, concentrates 
itself in some individuals. But these are often the very persons on- 
whom the Redeemer, in his grace, first has compassion. The right- 
eous (those who are according to the law less culpable) then fre- 
quently act the part of the jealous brother on the calling home of 
the prodigal son. (Comp. the remarks on Luke xv.) Calling («adéiv) 
expresses the act of the Redeemer in reference to the sinners (dyap- 
twdol) ; it signifies the gracious call of our Lord to his feast of joy. 
(Comp. on this word and its relation to éxAéyevv, select, the remarks 
on Matth. xxii. 14.) Luke adds ele petdvoar, to repentance, which, 
in Matthew and Mark, is an interpolation ; the repentance (comp. 
the remarks on Matth. i, 2) being viewed as the first step towards 
the kingdom of God. Matthew, moreover, adds to this idea a re- 
ference to Hos. vi. 6. (The word topeveoOau, go, is redundant, ac- 
cording to the analogy of 34m). In the werds of the Old Testament 
seer, the dazzling brightness of the rising sun already clearly shines 
forth ; the life manifested in self-denying love appears as outshin- 
ing all sacrifices hay Nd) “MEH Ton, I well have mercy, ete. Hence, 
in these words the sacrifices do not appear to be abrogated, but on 
the contrary, consummated, in the true sacrifice, of which all the 
others are but types. The word tem = @eoc, signifies love, as it 
manifests itself to the unhappy, and hence is not a matter of per- 
sonal enjoyment, but of self-sacrifice. Such an explanation of the 
holy Scriptures to the scribes was to them a powerful exhortation 
to repentance. 

Ver. 14.—Afterwards, the same Pharisees (according to Luke), 
or some disciples of John who were present (according to Matthew), 
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or both together (as Mark, reconciling the difference, says), bring 
forward another peculiarity of the disciples of Jesus, viz., their ab- 
stinence from fasting and stated prayer (Luke v. 33)—on which 
things even the Baptist, in eh. with his Old Testament ten- 
donates: laid great stress. 

Ver. Ye; The Redeemer, as one who always penetrated to the 
depths of the spirit, immediately goes to the root of these outward 
peculiarities, and then sets before them the essential difference be- 
tween the Old and New Testament dispensations. In the first 
place, says Jesus, the peculiar nature of the kingdom of heaven lies 
not in such external matters; in his church, life would here- 
after exhibit itself in another way, more analogous to the New Test- 
ament. He therefore compares himself to a bridegroom, and his 
disciples to the friends of the bridegroom (comp. the remarks on 
John iii, 29), and deduces from this comparison, what is necessary 
for his purpose. As marriage is the season for the most heart- 
felt joy, so also the Lord’s appearance in the world ; streams of 
light and life filled the heart; eating and drinking, and full en- 
joyment, appear as the outward manifestation of inward joy. Sor- 
row, indicated by fasting, could take place only at the death of the 
bridegroom ; but then, indeed, so much the more bitter and acute. 
The striking points in the comparison are, first, that the disciples 
are designated viol rob. vuuddyvoc, children of the bridechamber, 
(= Tapavipdron, 1. e. , companions of the bridegroom to the bridal- 
chamber ; vupdoyr neh), since they, together with all believers, are 
the bride ‘herself, (Comp. Eph. v. 28.) There is, however, another 
admissible view of the disciples, viz., as the Airs rays which the 
rising Sun of the spiritual world sent forth among mankind ; they 
introduced, as it were, the heavenly bridegroom to his earthly bride. 
Secondly, it is not quite clear how the words éray drap6j, when he 
shall be taken away, are to be connected with the expression vyo- 
tevcovoy, they shall fast, by which they are followed. If we regard 
it as signifying the death of the Redeemer on the cross, the mean- 
ing would appear to be, that the church would fast during the 
whole time of his absence, until his coming again to glory. But 
this idea seems unsuitable, for the reason that the resurrection of 


‘the Redeemer immediately dispelled the sorrow for his death ;— 


and yet the Saviour could certainly not have intended to say that 
his disciples would fast only on the one day during which he re- 
mained in the grave. We must therefore look for a more spiritual 
meaning, which removes the difficulties, and apprehends the per- 
manent application of our Lord’s language. For his words are spirit 
and life (John vi. 63), and, as such, they must have a spiritual sig- 
nificancy applicable to the church at all times. What Christ here 


says, holds of his disciples in every age ; sometimes they rejoice, 
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sometimes they fast. It is evident that the question is not so much 
respecting the bodily presence of our Redeemer (émednuia aicOqr7), 
which, for Judas certainly, was not a time of nuptial joy, as his 
eternal spiritual presence in the soul (émdyuia vonry), But this pre- 
sence of our Redeemer is more glorious and efficacious after the re- 
surrection than before, Referring the words of Jesus to-this, we 
obtain the profound idea, that even in believers there are internal 
vicissitudes—vicissitudes of light and darkness (James i. 17), inas- 
much as, at one time, there prevails a nuptial joy, and, at another, 
grief for the departed bridegroom ; and that, accordingly, their out- 
ward life also assumes a different character. Yet the joyous dispo- 
sition is conceived as predominating under the New Testament ; the 
graver and sterner under the Old. 

Ver. 16, 17—Since, however, there was something in the re- 
marks of the Pharisees and the disciples of John (ver 14) which 
challenged a reply, the Lord finally declares, by means of two 
similes (Luke v. 36, uses, on this occasion, the expression tapaGod7, 
which is here applicable only in its wider sense ; comp. on this the 
remarks on Matt. xiui.), that the two dispensations do not admit of 
being confounded. The new spirit requires a new form ; and even 
though, in the New Testament life, we meet with forms allied to 
those of the old dispensation, they still differ from the phenomena 
of a life purely under the law. Both similes certainly express the 
same idea, but are conceived from different points of view; and the 
difference in the points of view explains the difference in the similes 
themselves.* 

In the former, that which is new is considered as merely inci- 
dental, remedying the deficiencies of the old—for in this light the 
Gospel must have appeared to the Pharisees from their own limited 
point of view. In the latter simile, on the contrary, that which is 
hew appears as essential, while that which is old is regarded as merely 
formal—such, in truth, was the real relation of the two. By the 


* Neander, in his Kl. Gelegenheitsschr. 8. 144, so explains these similes as not to 
refer them to the relation between the Old and New Testament, but to the disciples’ of 
John, who appear as the interrogators; so that Christ explained to them the cause of 
their astonishment at the difference between their own way of living and that of Christ’s 
disciples, It arose, he says, from this, that the disciples of John were still moving in 
the sphere of obsolete Judaism, and hence could not comprehend the spirit of his new 
doctrine. For this reason, it would be of no use to invite them to adopt the new manner 
of life of his own disciples. The old garment of the old nature cannot well be mended 
with a single patch of new cloth; wherever regeneration has not taken place, a reform in. 
detail will not be durable. Although this view contains much that is commendable, yet I 
prefer that explanation which preserves the contrast between the Old and New Testa- 
ment; the whole connexion imperatively demands this, The difference between the 
similes is sufficiently explained by the remark on the different points of view from which 
they are taken, and which will also aid in the solution of other difficulties in the parables 
of the evangelical history. (Comp. the remarks on Luke xviii. I, seq.) 
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combination of the two similes, our merciful Lord, graciously con- 
descending to human weakness, satisfied the wants of all. The 
Pharisees themselves could not but perceive that they were unable 
to screen the imperfections of their dispensation (7. ¢., of the Old 
Testament) by the superinduction of the evangelical element ; 
that could as little have a beneficial effect, as an unmoistened 
piece of new cloth, if put on an old cloak. (Ené@Anua is found 
only in this passage; according to Suidas, it is 7d 7d 7pwrépw 
émiBadaouevov. The patch of cloth being viewed as filling up a rent, 
is called TArjpwpya, ‘Pdxoc, from pijoow, signifies a “ piece torn off”’— 
arag, or patch ; dyvadoc, “not fulled or dressed.”) Luke v. 36, 
views the simile in a different light. He conceives a piece torn off 
from a new garment, and applied to the mending of an old one. 
This produces a double disadvantage. or, in the first place, dam- 
age is done to the new garment, and in the second, the new piece 
does not agree with the old garment. This mode of viewing the 
simile is evidently founded on the attempt to render these two 
similes more homogeneous ; for, according to the view of Luke, the 
New Testament, as the new cloak, would be contrasted with the Old 
Testament ; but for this very reason the representation of Matthew 
and Mark is to be preferred ; the account of Luke appears to be 
somewhat modified. (The reading d76 iuatiov xavod oxicac in the 
text of Luke is no doubt genuine ; it was perhaps omitted only in 
_ order to assimilate the narrative of Luke to the description given 
_ by the other two Evangelists.) In the second simile, the rela- 
tion subsisting between substance and form, as viewed from the 
New Testament standing-point, is brought prominently forward ; 
by its innate creative power, the substance must produce a form 
analogous to its own character; wherever human self-will should 
attempt to shut up the spirit into the old form, the immediate 
result will be the breaking of the form, while, at the same time, 
the substance also will not be able to manifest itself in a regular 
way ; its innate power will indeed shew itself, but only in irregular 
phenomena, which are by no means advantageous to the whole. 
The simile is as simple and intelligible as it is wonderfully profound, 
and fraught with a beautiful meaning. Especially the comparison of 
the principle of evangelical life with the most spiritual production of 
nature suggests many ideas. (The doxot, utres, according to eastern 
custom, skins smeared with pitch on the inside, were used for the pre- 
servation of wines; this kind of vessel was very convenient for 
transportation on asses and camels.) Luke adds (v. 39) another 
very characteristic feature which relates to the Pharisees, The 
gracious Saviour himself finds an apology for hearts long habituated 
to the old, and sees nothing unreasonable in their stepping slowly 
and reluctantly out of the sphere of their old religous customs, and 
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venturing into a new and heaving element of life. The Old, al- 
though in itself more rigid (as is the Old Testament compared 
with the New), becomes more pleasant through the influence of 
habit ; the New, the wine yet fermenting and foaming, we at first 
(ci0éwc) do not relish. Yet, this very expression gently invites 
us to enter into the new spiritual life which the Redeemer brought 
to mankind. 


§ 18, Heatine or tHE Woman WITH THE IssuE oF BLoop. 
. Rarsine From Dats THE DAUGHTER OF J AIRBUS. 


(Matt. ix. 18-26; Mark v. 22-43; Luke viii. 40-55.) 


After recording these conversations at the feast given in his own 
house, Matthew proceeds to set forth Jesus as a worker of miracles. 
Storr (Evang. Gesch. des Joh. 8. 303) is no doubt right in saying 
that Matthew has here (up to v. 35) brought together what occurred 
in his own house, and before his own eyes. With regard to the 
chronology, therefore, we must here unhesitatingly follow Matthew, 
inasmuch as the other two Evangelists, pass immediately, by indefi- 
nite formulas, from the above comparisons to other events. (Comp. 
Mark ii. 23; Luke ii. 1.) It must indeed appear strange that Mat- 
thew should deseribe, in a manner so little graphic, the very events 
which occurred immediately after his calling, and in his own imme- 
diate presence ; while both Mark and Luke present them in a form 
so striking and picturesque. ‘True, the features which they add to 
the narrative are, as usual, to some extent, unessential ; for in- 
stance, the name of the ruler, the age of the damsel, the circum- 
stance of the woman suffering from the issue of blood having 
sought aid from physicians. But there are other traits more essen- 
tial'to the narrative, as, for instance, the sending of messengers to 
inform Jairus of the death of his child, and the notice that Jesus 
perceived that virtue had gone out of him. We can, therefore, even 
here, not mistake the fact that Matthew writes without precision, 
and apparently not as an eye-witness ; the question only is, whether 
this fact entitles us to infer that Matthew is not the author of the 
gospel. All that can with safety be drawn from this circumstance, 
is a want of clearness and liveliness in his narrative, and a limited 
power of conceiving external circumstances. But all this may very 
well consort with the character of an apostle, for whom not genius, 
but spirituality of mind is requisite. Matthew, moreover, did not 
lay himself out specially to notice extraneous circumstances, as 
did Mark. Finally in both the narratives contained in this 
section, our Redeemer again appears as a messenger from heaven, 
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such as mankind, in their most secret longings, sigh for as their 
ideal. With the holiest, purest purposes «f love, he combines a 
fulness of divine energy which, in a life-giving stream is poured out 
over the moral wastes through which he passes. Raised above all 
miseries and necessities, he does not withdraw from them, but, on 
the contrary, he lovingly descends into the depths of wretchedness, 
swallows up for ever death and sin, and wipes away the tears from 
the faces of the poor. (Isaiah xxv. 8.) Such a Saviour the Pro- 
phets had prayed for with ardent desire, and, with confident hope, 
had promised at the command of the Spirit ;—and in the New Tes- 
tament we see him rule thus, God and man at the same time—in- 
comparable, and attracting to himself, with a magic power, all hearts 
susceptible of noble impressions. He is truly the Saviour of his 
body—the church! (Eph. v. 23.) 

Matthew, ix. 18, brings what follows into direct connexion with 
what precedes by the words taira adbrod Aadodyto¢ abtoic,, while he 
was speaking to them these things. (‘Aexwv is here = dpywyr tij¢ 
ouvaywyic [Luke vii. 41], or dpyovvdywyoc [Mark v. 22], 7%. ¢., 
the ruler of the synagogue who presided over the meetings, wx 
no32271.—Instead of elaeA@cv, no doubt ei¢ éA@sv must be read, as Mat- 
thew frequently uses cic for tic [vili. 19; xvi. 14 ; xviii. 28; xix. 
16], according to the analogy of the Hebrew term thx and the 
Aram. term %n.—The name “Idespoc is = var, Numb. xxxii. 41; 
Deut. iii. 14.) According to Matthew, Jairus, at the outset, de- 
clares the damsel already dead ; while according to Luke and Mark, 





- this announcement is made by messengers at a later period. But, 


precisely because Matthew wished to omit this circumstance, he was 
obliged at once to bring forward the event as completed ; the child was 
dying when her father hastened to Jesus to seck for aid. Others think 
that experiments were still being made for the purpose of reviving 
her ; in which case, the message of the servants would refer to the 
futility of these attempts. Luke viii. 42, observes incidentally, that 
the child was twelve years of age, and the only daughter of the 
tuler. (Movoyevij¢ is to be understood as in Luke vii. 12.) 

Ver. 19.—The disciples went with our Lord, who obeyed the call 
of the agonized father, and both Mark and Luke depict the scene, 
by stating that a crowd of people followed and thronged Jesus 
(Mark v. 24, ovvébeBov; Luke viii, 42, ovvérmyov.) Rudeness, cu- 
riosity, and kind-heartedness, were mixed together in the motley 
crowd ; Jesus bore with them all. — 

Ver. 20.—There now pressed forward a woman diseased with an 
issue of blood ; she had suffered for twelve years, had employed 
physicians and human aid, but all in vain; her disease had even 
rendered her poor. (The term daravéw of Mark is == tpocavadioxa 
of Luke, and signifies “to expend,” with the accessory notion of 
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“ spending in vain.” Béo¢ [Luke viii. 43] = opes, facultates, means 
of living, as in Luke xy, 12,30; xxi. 4.) She appears as one utterly 
destitute of comfort, and of hope from human aid, in her extreme 
distress. The faith of the woman was great, but yet she imagined 
that, at all events, she required an actual touch in order to be 
healed ; she came behind Jesus that she might touch the hem of 
his garment. Unlike that centurion so strong in the faith (Matt. 
viii. 8), she did not know that the power of Jesus was efficacious 
even afar of. False modesty also may, perhaps, have prevented the 
sufferer from disclosing herself to Jesus; she hoped to obtain aid 
though she were only to touch his garment. She evidently enter- 
tained the idea of a sacred atmosphere encircling the heavenly visi- 
tant, into which she must strive to enter. The garment she con- 
sidered to be the conductor of the power. (Comp, Matt. xiv. 36.) 
It is not likely that the notions of ‘the woman were free from a ma- 
terialistic view of the miraculous power of Jesus; but, happily, 
she was to be cured, not by the imaginations of her head, but 
by the faith of her heart; and-this was ardent, and well pleasing to 
the Lord. (Kpdoredov = nsx, Numb. xv. 38; Deut. xxi. 12.) 
(Comp. the remarks.on Matt, xxiii. 5.) Mark and Luke alone de- 
scribe explicitly the effect of this believing touch, and that which 
was consequent upon it. Mark v. 29, makes use of the significant 
expression énpdv0n nny} Tod aivatoc, the fountain of blood was 
dried wp, to signify a radical cure of the deep-rooted disease ; and 
adds, yyw 7G oapart, she perceived in her body, to shew that she 
experiened a peculiar bodily sensation which gave her the convic- 
tion that the malady was removed. (Mdor& sc, tot Ocod; comp. 2 
Maccab. ix. 11. Every disease is, rightly understood, the conse- 
quence of sin, and hence, also, a punishment of God, which is in- 
tended to lead to a knowledge of sin. Comp. the commentary on 
Matt. ix. 2.) But with this, both the Evangelists connect an ac- 
count of the conduct of Jesus towards the healed woman, which is 
altogether peculiar. Mark v. 80, observes that Jesus had perceived 
that virtue had gone out of him ; Luke viii. 46, adds an explana- 
tion that Jesus himself uttered the words, éyvwy dbvamy ée2Oodoav 
dr’ éu0}. The disciples, in their want of spiritual discernment, 
imagined that the question of Jesus was occasioned by the pressure 
of the people, and wondered at the conduct of Christ, but he looked 
around him with a searching eye (repseBAérero, Mark v. 82), and the 
woman, feeling that she was. discovered, approached and confessed, 
Oi ijy aitiay ippato avtobd, for what cause, ect, and did so. before all 
the people, as Luke ver. 47, very significantly adds. What strikes 
us in this description is, that Jesus makes use of the expression dvvapue 
eSeAOotoa ar uot, power going from, etc. From this, the notion im- 
' perceptibly begins to arise, that the power has wrought by a process 
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involuntary on the part of Christ—a supposition unsuited to the 
transaction, The words’in themselves, however, evidently do not 
imply that the virtue emanated from Christ involuntarily ; but 
we can have as little hesitation in admitting that virtue really pro- 
ceeded from Christ, as in admitting the doctrine of the church, that 
the Spirit proceedeth from the Father and the Son, and is poured 
out into the hearts of believers. The fulness of spiritual life which 
our Redeemer had in himself, manifested itself, as it is the nature 
of the Spirit to do, in its creative and curative character ; and that 
is expressed in the words dévawsc ééépyerar, power goeth forth, as the 
radiance of fire beams forth light and warmth.* 

On the other hand, this significant mode of expression contrasts 
strikingly with that empty view, according to which Jesus issaid to 
have cured and operated without the pouring forth of virtue. But 
the view that the efficacious working of Christ took place)in this 
case, involuntarily, seems to be favoured by the question, “Who 
has touched me ?” when connected with the passage, “I felt that 
power went out of me.” If Christ, indeed, did not know that, 
and whom he was curing, the whole transaction appears magical 
and unworthy of the Lord. Hach of his cures must be considered 
as an action of which he was conscious, and which stood in close 
connexion with the person to be healed, and with his moral con- 
dition. And this feature will become apparent even in the case be- 
fore us, if we look to the following considerations :—Her moral cure 
was the very circumstance which induced our Lord to draw her 
from her concealment into the light, for he had recognized her 
timid faith, and did not wish that she should be put to shame. 
Without addressing her, he compels her to come forward spontane- 
ously, and to overcome the false modesty which had prevented her 
from coming freely and opeuly before our Lord, and laying her ne- 
cessitous case before him. Though even her secret approach to the 
Lord for the purpose of touching his garment, undoubtedly exhibits 
faith, yet her mode of procedure was not altogether pure and single- 
minded ; fear of man, and false timidity, were at the foundation of 
it, and had, as yet, to be overcome. Now, it would have been too 
hard to have required her, before her cure, to speak openly in the 
presence of the people. Our gracious Lord, therefore, softened the 
difficulty by making this demand subsequent to the cure, and this 
helped her along the narrow way. But from the act itself he could 
not altogether free her, as it was subservient to her spiritual birth, 


and to the new life. We thus gain the true moral standing-point, 


* Hence it is that passages like Matt. xiv. 36; Mark iii. 10, vi. 56; Luke vi. 19, in 
which we are told that many people supplicated Jesus to be permitted to touch his gar- 
ment, and that they were healed, offer no peculiar difficulties, because the cures plainht 
appear to be actions of his will. 
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and perceive in Christ every thing well considered and ordered for 
man’s temporal and eternal welfare, according to the measure of his 
infinite love. Only one question more may be asked, viz., whether it 
was not substantially an untruth to ask, “ Who is it that touched 
me 2” if he knew that it was she. But if we consider that Christ 
only wished to bring her to a confession, and that any dissembling 
of his knowledge of her is utterly out of the question, we can no more 
find in this a stumbling-block, than in the case of a father who 
should put to the entire number of his children the question— Who 
has done this? well knowing the guilty one, yet desirous of ob- 
taining the free confession of his guilt.* 

Ver. 22.—After this victory of the woman over her old nature, it 
was now time to comfort her, and to foster the faith which had at 
first manifested itself but timidly. In the process of healing, the 
the power of Christ appears as the efficient cause, and the faith of 
the woman as the essential condition ; both combined to complete 
the work. Our Lord gave her peace not in words only, but in its 
substantial spiritual effects. 

Mark and Luke continue to report what turn the events took 
whilst Jesus was going to the house of Jairus, There came messen- 
gers (dnd Tod dpyiovvaydyov sc. dovAor) announcing the death of the 
child (compare the remarks above on Matth. ix. 18), and requesting 
that Jesus might not be farther troubled. The Redeemer comforts 
the trembling father, wavering in his faith, and arrives at length at 
the house. Both the narrators here mention, by way of anticipa- 
tion, that Christ took in with him only certain persons. Matthew, 
with greater care, mentions it once more in its proper place, in the 
40th verse. 

Ver. 23.—According to the custom of the Jews, who rapidly 
hastened.on their funerals, Jesus already found funeral music (avA7- 
tat), and howling (Mark has dAaddcecv), and wailing (kérrecba, pec- 
tus plangere = lugere) people before the house. The Redeemer in- 
terrupted their noise with the words, ov« dréOave 7d Kopdovov, the 
maiden is not dead, without giving heed to their mocking. This 
declaration of Christ is so simple and plain, that no one ought ever 
to have tampered with it.t 


* According to Huseb. H. K. viii. 18, there was set up in Cesarea Paneas, cast in 
bronze, the statue of Christ, with the woman suffering from the issue of blood, a the act 
of touching his garment. We have no reason to doubt the veracity of this narrative, in- 
asmuch as the fact is, in itself, anything but improbable. Sha 

+ Christ will not have the raising of the dead, as such, to be openly and immediately 
known, and thus his reputation with the unconverted multitude increased. (Comp. Mark 
v. 23; Luke viii. 66): hence he speaks to the mass of mourning women and musicians 
the enigmatical words, ‘the child sleepeth, she isnot dead.” The less discerning among 
the crowd would misunderstand his language, and suppose that he had péxfoemed not a 
resurrection from the dead, but a miraculous cure: yet was the child so manifestly dead 
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The miracles of our Lord need no adjuncts from human hands ; 
the very absence of ostentation adds to their grandeur. The addi- 
tion, “but sleepeth,” does not permit us to understand the first ex- 
pression, as if it meant “she is not dead, because I have the inten- 
tion of raising her, or, inasmuch as what I intend to do must be 
regarded as already accomplished.” The contrast, “she is not dead, 
but sleepeth,” which all the three Evangelists repeat verbatim, ad- 
mits of no prevarication. We have here, consequently, no raising 
from the dead in the true sense of the words. It is likely that the 
child was in a deep trance ;* but viewed even in this light, the act 
performed byour Lord is not less significant. He presents himself, 
in such a plain declaration, in the purest moral grandeur. The real 
moment of death, which man can never ascertain, is perfectly known 
to Jesus ; and of this he declares that it has not yet arrived ; but 
the very circumstance that he knew this—that he knew it before he 
came—that he knew how to fix the time and circumstances—all 
these constitute the miraculous part of this act. What was un- 
known to all of them (Luke viii. 53 has the words eidére¢ b71 drré0a- 
vev, knowing that she was dead, because they had tried every means . 
to restore her) he knew, without having even seen the child; and 
he openly declared what he knew, and produced thereby life and 
faith. His miracle was not diminished, by this open declaration, in 
the eyes of those present, but was, on the contrary, rendered great 
and glorious. (Mark v. 42 ; Luke xiii. 56.) Having here again in 
view the moral impression, Jesus collected from among the rude 
mass (who are as prone to mockery as to stupid amazement) a small 
number of susceptible souls ; to them he permitted the undisturbed 
enjoyment of beholding the returning life of the damsel, in all its 
manifestations, in order that thereby they might be excited to solemn 
and sacred thankfulness to God. This impression, however, our 


that they laughed Jesus to scorn, and it was at most not until after they saw the child 
living and healed that they could become doubtful whether the death had. been a real or 
only apparent one.. The enlightened must have recognized in the words of Jesus the 
meaning that for him and his power death was but a sleep, and that for these mourning 
women there is at hand no dead body to be the object of their wailings, but a sleeping 
child, that is on the point of being awakened.—[H. That Ebrard is right as to the fact 
I cannot doubt. His correctiiess in assigning the cause of the Saviour’s language, is more 
questionable. It seems clear that the Evangelists intend to describe a raising from the 
dead; and the words of the Saviour, interpreted according to his ordinary modes of speech, 
interpose no difficulty to this view. Strictly speaking, she was dead, but viewed with re- 
ference to the result she was only asleep. There was one present to whom her death was 
the same as the state of sleep, and this is expressed in the Saviour’s sharp and terse man- 
ner by the language, ‘‘She is not dead, but sleepeth.”—[K. 

* Physicians distinguish syncope from asphyxia; by the latter they understand the 
suspension of all the vital functions; and it is this which must here be supposed. The 
history of Eutychus (Acts xx. 7, seq.) is quite similar to this. Of the youth mentioned 
Paul says, 7 puy? abrod év air éoriv, which words explain the expressions éxéotpepe 0 
«veda in our narrative (Luke viii. 55.) 
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Lord commanded them to conceal in the depths of their souls, lest, 
by their busy talkativeness, they should immediately destroy again 
the slight spark of life which was but just enkindled. (Mark v. 48 ; 
Luke viii. 56. Comp. also the remarks on Matth. vi. 4.) Mark 
with still greater care, reports what happened in presence of the 
parents, and of Peter, John, and James. (Concerning the presence, 

oh many occasions, of these three apostles only, compare the re- 
marks on Matth. x. 2.) Jesus seized the hand of the damsel and 
called, "epxmbv. (The substantive is the Syriac form of nbv, which 
properly signifies “lamb,” but is frequently used of children also.) 
It may be best to consider here the call of Christ, his life-giving 
word, as the means of resuscitation. Not the slightest mention is 
made of the application of any other means, and there is no reason 
for supposing that such were used, though. it is not absolutely im- 
possible that such should have been employed, inasmuch as Jesus, 

upon other occasions, makes use of such means. (Comp. the remarks 
on Mark vii. 23.) But just because everything is recorded ina plain 
and straight-forward manner, and in its proper place, it is as natural 
to suppose that, where no such thing is spoken of, it did not take 
place. Christ and the apostles, who“were free from all charlatanry, 
represent the most wonderful occurrences in the plainest and sim- 
plest manner ; and as our Lord, after having fed thousands with a 
few loaves, yet, in strict accordance with human nature, gives orders 
to gather carefully the fragments that remained ; so also he, who 
himself is the life, and who hereafter shall awaken all the dead by 
his voice (John v. 25), orders that the little child, whom he had 
awakened from her trance, and whom he declares not to have been 
dead, should be supplied with food. (Mark v. 43; Luke viii. 55.) 
He thus permits everything to go on.in a natural and simple way, 
and manifests thereby a truth of the inner life which forms, in a 
peculiar manner, the true foil to his great actions, 


§ 14, Heatine or Two Buinp MEN anp oF a Dumps Man, 
(Matth. ix. 27-34.) 


Matthew alone relates that, during the time which Jesus spent 
in his house, he healed therein two blind men, and a dumb man. 
The words, adtdv d& eepyouévwn ldov Kk. T. A. , oni as they came out, 
etc. (ver. 82), connect immediately the healing of the dumb man 
with that of the blind men. . The similar narrative in Matthew, xi. 
22, seq., must therefore be regarded as a different event. The ac- 
cusation of the Pharisees, é¢v 76 dpyovte tév damoviwy exBdAder Ta’ 
dayubvia, he casteth out devils by the prince, etc., will, when that pas-~ 
sage is under consideration, be subjected to more special inquiry. 
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As the narratives of the two cures here effected offer no difficulty 
which are not solved by the remarks previously made, one circum- 
stance only need be mentioned, viz., that the kwpd¢ darporigduevoc, 
dumb demonaic, verse 32, must be distinguished from a dumb man 
suffering from organic imperfection. The former is dumb through 
demoniacal influence. This, no doubt, must have assumed the form 
of a kind of mania, which must not, however, be viewed as imagi- 
nary, but as the consequence of the agency of hostile powers. Their 
being overcome by the light-giving power of the Redeemer, restores 
in the sufferer the right psychical and physical relations. This 
scriptural mode of viewing things, which ascribes real effects to real 
causes, and which, specially, never admits psychical phenomena 
without spiritual or demoniacal influence, appears equally simple 
and. profound. 


§ 15. Tue Senpine Fortra or tHE APOSTLES. 
(Maith. ix. 35; x. 42; Mark vi. 7-11; Luke ix. 1-5.) 


After having represented Jesus in chapters vill., ix. as a worker 
of miracles, Matthew gives, in chap. x. a series of our Lord’s. dis- 
courses, put together in the same manner as in the Sermon on the 
Mount. He opens it by a transition, expressed in general terms, 
such as we have already met with in Matthew iv. 23, et seq. He 
remarks that Jesus went about teaching and healing. We find in 
this passage no limitation to Galilee. The words of Matthew are, 
on the contrary, so general, that it is clear that he did not at all in- 
tend to fix the localities. But then the Evangelist sets forth how 
the immediate perception of the condition of the people, which our 
Redeemer obtained in his wanderings, excited in him the most heart- 
felt compassion for the miserable situation of the people of God; 
and it was this which formed the motive for his sending forth of the 
disciples. (Concerning ondayyvigeoOa, compare the remarks on 
Luke i. 78. Its real and primary meaning is maternal compassion 
for the helpless child.. Instead of the more common word ékAeAvpévor 
—éxAvecbat, used of the failing and exhaustion of all strength, Gal. 
vi. 9, Heb. xii. 8, the less frequently used expression éoxvApévo 
should, no doubt, be received in the text, as is done by Griesbach: 
“ Worn out by the cares of life, and scattered [épupuévor] by wolves 
like sheep without a shepherd.” Concerning this figure, compare 
the remarks on John x. 3, et seq.) The general idea connected with 
this, 6 wév Sepiouog ToAvG K. T. 2., the harvest indeed, etc., stands in 
Luke, x. 2, in a more close and definite connexion, as spoken on the 
occasion of the sending forth of the seventy disciples ; for which 
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reason we refer to our remarks on that passage. Matthew intro- 
duces it here, only. because it indicates the prevailing disposition of 
the Saviour’s soul ; from this proceeded the sending forth of the 
twelve apostles, which stands in immediate connexion with it. 
The thought indicates the character of the time and of the 
people ; their preparation for the reception of the divine doctrines ; 
and their need of such teachers, as could effectually supply their 
true wants. 

The body of the twelve apostles is here evidently assumed as 
already existing ; of its formation the Evangelist. reports as little as 
of the calling of the individuals singly, if we except the fragmentary 
notices in chap. iv. 18, et seq. Mark.and Luke appear here like- 
wise more exact in their statements. They connect with the list of 
the apostles, the remark that Christ had expressly chosen and in- 
stalled them as a body. (Mark ii. 14, nat éroinoe Oddexa, tva Oot per’ 
abtod. Luke (vi. 18) is yet more definite, tpocedivgce tode pabnras 
abrov, kal éxrsgipuevoc dn’ abtdv dddexa, od¢ kai drootéAouc* avéuace), 
Luke gives prominence only to the significancy of their installation. 
He remarks, chap. vi. 12, “he went forth into the mountain to pray, 
and spent the night in prayer to God” [é7A@ev (6 "Inoodc) cic tO dpoc 
mpooevsaciat, Kat Tv dLavvKtepebuy év TH TpocevyH ToD Oecd]. It would 
appear then that our Redeemer prepared himself by a night spent 
in prayer, and in the morning installed the twelve apostles. If we 
consider that, in the election of this body of men, in whose hearts 
the first germs of truth were to be deposited, everything depended 
upon a right selection of persons, we shall estimate the importance 
of the moment. It was a moment in which the foundation-stone 
of the church was laid. 'The twelve apostles, as the representatives 
of spiritual Israel,t were to form among: themselves a complete 
unity ; it was therefore necessary that in their fundamental disposi- 
tions they should mutually supplement each other, and carry within 
themselves the germ of all the various tendencies which on a larger 
scale afterwards manifested themselves in the church, It is only 
as a discerner of hearts (John ii, 25) that the~Lord was enabled to 
establish such a band of closely united spirits, who were to stand as 
the representatives of the whole spiritual creation which was to be 
called into existence. In himself, everything was united in a holy 
unity ; but, as the ray divides itself into its colours, so that one 
light which beamed forth from Christ fell, in variously modified 


* The term dmdotvAo¢ appears here as a real official title of the twelve. (Con- 
cerning the relation of this term to similar expressions, compare the comment. on 1 Cor. 
xii, 28.) : 

+ This is figuratively represented in Rey. xxi. 14. The twelve apostles, as distinct 
from Paul, seem likewise to have had a special reference to Israel after the flesh. (Com: 
pare the remarks on Matth. x. 5, 6, and the Introduction to the Epistles of Paul.) 
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splendour, upon the hearts of his twelve apostles. Thus alone was 
it possible, that, through this medium, not only a few men, but all, 
according to their wants and dispositions, might be equally satisfied 
by the Gospel. A striking feature in this election of the twelve is, 
that Judas Iscariot,* the betrayer of the Lord, was admitted into 
this narrow circle. But faith perceives even in this a wonderful, 
gracious dispensation of our Lord. Evil is everywhere entwined and 
mixed up with the good, that it may be overcome by the redeeming 
power of Christ.. As in paradise there was a serpent, and in 
the ark a Ham was saved, so must there be a Judas among the 
twelve, if their circle was truly to represent Israel, Not that he was 
predestinated to evil—Scripture knows no reprobatio impiorwm 
(compare Rom. ix.)—but in order to give him occasion for over- 
coming, by the help of the Lord, the evil which was in him. True, 
the unhappy man, as he did not avail himself of the opportunity, 
was to become the instrument of our Lord’s betrayal ; but ct was by 
no means his destiny. The God of mercy ordains everywhere, in 
the present order of things, the intermixture of good and evil, that 
the latter may be overcome by the former ; or, if it wid not be over- 
come, to consummate the good by collision with the evil. For al- 
though Judas brings our Lord to the cross, yet by this very act he 
aids in procuring an everlasting redemption. 

Of the first sending forth of the twelve apostles, which happened 
under the eye of the Lord himself, both Mark (vi. T-11) and Luke 
(ix. 1-6) give an account, but without communicating so detailed 
instructions as does Matthew in chap. x. In this discourse (chap. 
x.) Matthew evidently unites various elements. Luke narrates in 
chap. x. the sending forth of the seventy disciples, on which subject 
Matthew is silent, and communicates, on this occasion, a discourse 
of Jesus addressed to them, This discourse, and chap. xi. of Luke, 
wherein Christ gives special admonitions to his disciples, contain 
many elements of the instructions to the apostles, communicated by 
Matthew in chap. x. True, there is nothing in Matthew unsuitable 
to the occasion ; so that, in this respect, we might unhesitatingly 
assume that Jesus had thus spoken ; yet it is not probable, since in 
Luke the same passages stand in more appropriate connexion, while 
in Matthew, the connexion of the separate thoughts is often but 
loose. The simplest supposition is that Matthew intended to put 
together, in this chapter, the principles which Jesus impressed 


* Wor further remarks on Judas Iscariot compare the comment. on Matth. xxvi, 24, 
and John xiii. 27. 

+ The hypothesis raised by Dr. Paulus (in his Commentary, vol. ii., p. 34), that Luke 
and Mark are narrating a subsequent mission of the twelve apostles, has originated only 
from the attempt to bring the separate evangelical narratives into a close connexion in 
point of time; but it is altogether void of internal probability. 
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upon his apostles, at different times, concerning their relation to the 
world. This becomes the more probable, because many expressions 
occurring in the instruction (com. specially the remarks on Matth. 
x. 23) went beyond the knowledge which the apostles had at the 
time when they were sent forth. The special reference of the in- 
struction to the impending mission of the twelve has assumed, in 
the hands of the Evangelist, a general character ; so that in this 
discourse of Jesus to his disciples, we have received instruc- 
tions for them and for their whole apostolic work, nay, for all the 
missionaries of all times. How far this may have been the intention 
of Matthew, I leave undecided ;*, but the Spirit, who spoke through 
him, has given that rich fulness to his representation. 

Ver. 1.—Jesus on sending out the twelve apostles by two and 
two (Mark vi. 7), for their mutual assistance, gives to them, in the 
first place, a seal of their official authority, viz., the power of heal- 
ing (ééovoia), It is obvious that the communication of such power 
of healing could only be by a communication of the power of the 
Spirit. Hence we find in this passage the first trace of a communi- 
cation of the Spirit of Jesus to his disciples, which is increased in 
John xx. 22, and consummated on the day of Pentécost. From 
this also comes the relation in which the miraculous cures of the 
apostles stood to their other ministrations. The outward work of 
healing was the most subordinate and the first ; their purely spirit- 
ual labours in preaching the word they could begin only after the 
Pentecost. So also the Saviour began by healing the body ; but 
afterward, he exercised his redeeming power by healing the soul 
also. It is therefore no great loss which the church sustained, if, at 
a subsequent period, the gift of healing departed from her; the 
higher gift, the word by which souls are redeemed, remained. A 
remarkable instance of such communication of the Spirit to others 
is found in Numb, xi. 17, et seq., where it is related how Moses laid 
upon the seventy elders of Israel the Spirit which rested upon him- 
self. This is by no means a view of the Spirit bordering on ma- 
terialism, but is, on the contrary, a representation of him in his 
essential nature. As God is love, and, as being love, it is his nature 
to communicate himself; so it is also the nature of the Spirit, as a 
divine substance, to communicate himself unceasingly, creating 
life, and, as a stream, strengthening and refreshing the heart. 
A Spirit who would or could not communicate himself would be no 


spirit, or not a divine spirit. Now Christ, as the image of the 
invisible Father, continually pours out a fulness of living Spirit, 


but communicates to every one according to his wants and suscepti- 


* Compare on this point my “Festprogramm iiber die Aecchtheit, des Mat.,” Abth, 
ii, 8S. 17. 


= 
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bilities. As Jesus had purposely not chosen any noble or learned 
disciples, but those who were poor and despised in the eyes of the 
world (1 Cor. i. 27), they needed all the more a divine power to. 
guide them in the discharge of their functions. This power, how- 
ever, was to act, pure and undisturbed, through them, as pure 
organs ; and the less their minds had been formed by human influ- 
ences, the more they were fitted to become such instruments of the 
Spirit. 

Ver. 2.—Here follows the list of the apostles, which, for the 
convenience of the reader, we present, together with the other lists 
of the same (as given in Mark ii. 18, et seq.; Luke vi. 12, et seq.; 
and Acts i. et seq.), in the forra of a comparative table :— 


MATTHEW. MARK. LUKE. ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
¥ 
1. First Class. 
1 Yipov. 1 [Lérpoc. 1 Yipwr. 1 Tlérpog. 
2 ’Avdpéac. 2 ‘TdrwBoc. 2 ’Avdpéac. 2 "TaxwBoc. 
3 "IéxwBoc. 3 "lodvune. 3 "TadkwBoe. 3 "Toavene. 
4 Twoavne. 4 "A vdpéac. 4 "Toavyne. 4 "Avdpéac. 
2. Second Class. 
5 @idinrog 5 @ihinmoc. 5 @ihirroc. 5 idumroc. 
6 Bapborouaioc. -6 Bapforopaioc. 6 Bapboaouaioc. ® Owpac. 
% Cwude. 7 Mar@aioc. 7 Mar@aioc. 7 Bapborouatoc. 
8 Mar@aioc. 8 Owude. 8 Owpdc. 8 Mar@aioc. 


‘3. Third Class. 


9 "Taxwfoc AAO. 9 TdxoBoc AA 
f ? $ 


TdxwBoc ’AAG. 9 "TaxwBoc AAS. 


1 AeGBaioc. 10 @addaioc. 10 Zinov 6 Znr. 10 Yiuov 6 Zna. 
Oaddaioc. 

MN Yipvov 6 Kav. Nl Yiuov 6 Kav. MW "Tobdac "Idk. 1 "Toidac "Idk. 

12 "Jovdac Ick. 12 "Joidac "lok. 12 "Totdac Ion. 


The arrangement observed in these four lists, according to three 
classes, is so similar, that it cannot be supposed to have had an ac- 
cidental origin ;* and yet they so differ from each other, that we 
are prevented from referring them to one written source. Hence it 
is most natural to suppose that: each Evangelist arranged them ac- 
cording to their importance, as acknowledged by the universal 
consent of the church. Those who were less known and influential 
had the last place assigned to them ; those who were best known 
had the first. Slight modifications, of course took place in this ar- 


%* Allagree as to the place of Peter, Philp, Jarnes the son of Alpheus, and Judas 
Iscariot; but they differ as regards the places of those between the above named. Yet 


_the classes themselves remain unchanged. 


4 
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rangement—for instance, Matthew and Luke place together the 
apostles who were brothers, in consequence of which Andrew stands 
before James and John; on the other hand, in Mark, and in the 
Acts of the Apostles, the thrée principal apostles are placed fore- 
most, Peter being at the head. Among those who were nearly equal 
in importance, as Philip, Bartholomew, Thomas, and Matthew— 
arbitrary transpositions take place. But the notion, that some of 
the apostles were of greater importance than others, is irresistibly 
forced upon us by the evangelical history—Peter, James, and John, 
especially, appear pre-eminent among the twelve. On several impor- 
tant occasions, Jesus took these alone into his intimate companion- 
ship. (Besides Mark vy. 37, Luke viii, 51, comp. also Matth. xvii. 1 
[Mark ix. 2; Luke ix. 28]; Matth. xxvi. 37 [Mark xiv, 33], and 
John xxi. 19, 20, where Peter and John only were taken.) The 
disciples thus surrounded the Lord in gradually expanding circles. - 
Nearest to him stood the three, then followed the other nine, then 
the seventy, and last of all the multitude of his other disciples. 
Yet, undeniable as was the difference among the disciples of Christ, 
this does not imply any special secret doctrine for those who stood 
nearer to him, The mystery of Christ, the highest and simplest 
truth, was to be preached from the house-tops. Some, however, 
apprehended this mystery itself far more profoundly than the others, 
and were hence better fitted to move in immediate proximity to 
the Lord. As regards the apostles individually, Peter is put at the 
head by all the Evangelists ; Matthew calls him jirst, which cer- 
tainly is not accidental. (or particulars, comp. the remarks on 
Matth. xvi. 18.) Concerning the cognomen Ilétpoc, Peter, comp. 
the remarks on John i. 42,—Andrew stands much in the back- 
ground throughout the gospel history. (Avdpéag = r=4723, which 
may be derived from 173.) James the son of Zebedee, appears only 
in connexion with the two coryphei of the apostles, viz. John 
and Peter.* According to Acts xii. 2, he died early the death of a 
martyr. (Concerning Philip, comp. the remarks on John i. 45; he 
also was from Bethsaida. Bartholomew (“$n »2 = son of Ptolemy) 
seems according to John i. 46, to be identical with Nathaniel of 
Cana. (John xxi. 2.) The evangelical history is silent regarding the 
latter ; Philip is introduced speaking, in John xiv. 9—Thomas, 
Owpd¢, okn, Aidvpoc. Comp. concerning him, the remarks on John 
xx, 24.—Matthew, Mar6aioc, with the addition 6 reAsyne, the publi- 
can; this addition points to Matthew, the author of the gospel, in- 
asmuch as it is wanting in all other lists of the apostles, and an 
addition of this kind is made to no other name.+ It was only the 

* On the cognomen Boavepyéc, given to John and James (Mark iii, 17), comp. the » 
remarks on Luke ix. 54. 

+ De Weite (in his comment. on this passage) calls this remark unimportant; but is 
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author himself who could, with propriety, have added it; in his 
mouth it was a recollection of the undeserved mercy which 
had been bestowed upon him. Concerning the various, persons 
called James, compare the remarks on Matthew xiii. 55, and the in- 
troduction to the Epistle of James. Simon, with the cognomen 
the Canaanite (6 Kavavirnc), is described in a manner not to be 
mistaken, by the explanatory cognomen 6 ¢yAwrie, the zealot, which 
Luke gives him in his Gospel, as well as in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. (Kavavirne, from np, to be jealous.) He had, no doubt, be- 
longed to the sect of the Jewish zealots, of whom mention is made 
by Josephus (B. J. iv. 3, 9.) His demagopical zeal, hitherto directed 
only to outward things, was subsequently directed towards the at- 
tainment of spiritual freedom. Greater difficulties present them- 
selves respecting the person of Lebbeus, whomMark calls Thaddeus. 
In the first place, the reading of the text of Matthew, is doubtful. 
The addition 6 énAnGeic, surnamed, is omitted in many codices. 
Nor does it appear to me, indeed, to belong to Matthew, who in no 
other passage makes use of this phrase in connexion with a name. 
It is probable that it may have crept into the text from some gloss; 
inasmuch as, on the margin, the very probable supposition was ex- 
pressed, that the Thaddeus of Mark was identical with the Lebbeus 
of Matthew. Mill supposed that this addition had a reference to 
the name of Matthew. He regarded the Lebbeus = Levi, and 
hence supposed that some one had made this addition in order to 
‘direct attention to the circumstance, that Matthew is called Levi by 
both Mark and Luke. The identity of the names cannot however 
be proved. A¢@Gatoc, is probably derived from 3, heart, so that it 
signifies cordatus. Thaddeus (Oaddaioc), is perhaps synonymous 
with Theudas (Gevddc) (see Buatorf, Lex. Talm. p. 2565; 8. v. 1 
mamma == to the Hebrew 7%). Both the names are wanting in 
Luke (in the Gospel as well as in the Acts of the Apostles); instead 
of them he has ‘Iovda¢ "IaxdéBov, Judas (son) of James, who is not 
mentioned by either Matthew or Mark. That there was a Judas 
(not Iscariot) among the twelve apostles, clearly appears from John 
xiv. 22; and it may be that he is the same person as this Leb- 
beus or Thaddeus. The ancient church at a very early period, 
adopted this view. (Hieron. ad. h. 1. calls him triple-named, 
tprovepoc.) The view adopted by modern commentators, that we 
ought to supply after Iaxé@ov, of James, not as commonly vide, son, 
but ddeAgdc, brother, is altogether without foundation. This Judas 
any other apostle designated after this worldly calling? Is Peter designated the fisher- 
man, or anything of that kind? Moreover, the expression “publican” has, in a sec- 
ondary sense, an opprobrious signification, as appears from the phrase “ publicans and 
ginners.” Such a cognomen only Matthew himself could assume. Least of all would 
some later author of the gospel have chosen it, as it would have been the interest of 
_ “uch an one to extol Matthew. / 
a ; 
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would then appear to have been the author of the Epistle of Jude, 
which forms part of the canon of the New Testament, and a brother 
of James, the son‘of Alpheus, and of Simon Zelotes ; and all these, 
the adeAgot tos Kvpiov ;—a view which we shall endeavour to refut 

when we come to treat of Matthew xiii. 55 ; John vii. 5, and in the 
introductions to the Epistles of James and Jude. There exists no 
reason whatsoever for departing from the common mode of supply- 
ing the ellipsis ; and, for this reason, we must consider this Judas, 
with the cognomen Lebbeus, or Thaddeus, to be a different person 
from Judas, the brother of our Lord. The passage of John vii. 5, 
must here serve asa clue to lead us to the truth ; for, according to 
this passage, the brethren of Jesus did not believe in him, and 
could, therefore, by no means, have been in the number of the 
twelve apostles. Finally, Judas Iscariot, lovda¢ "loxapuitne — tx 
nieop, a man of Karioth. (Josh. xv. 25.)* This explanation is given 
also in several MSS. on John vi, 71; xii. 4, in the words dro Kapiarov, 
Other derivations, as, for instance, from -pe, falsehood, lie, are ob- 
viously intended t@ convey an allusion to his treacherous deed ; but 
in this very circumstance, the pure character of our gospels is mani- 
fested, that as they abstain from every kind of laudatory, expression 
concerning Christ and his acts and discourses, so, in like manner, 
they avoid all reproachful allusion to Judas. The only remark 
which they make, as historians, when referring to the name of Judas, 
is 6 rapadove abtév,who delivered him up. With this single exception, 
they allow the stupendous facts in the history of Jesus to speak for 
themselves ; and the simple, truthful descriptions make light and 
shade appear in the most striking contrast. And thus, viewing 
everything in its purely objective light, they despise all paltry, per- 
sonal censure. gi? 

Ver. 5—To this company of the twelve apostles, Jesus, accord- 
ing to Matthew, now directs his discourse. It may appear strange 
that it should proceed on the principles of Jewish exclusiveness, in- 
asmuch as the apostles are prohibited from going to the Samaritans 
and Gentiles. Juke, x. 1 has not this limitation in the discourse 
of Jesus to the Seventy ; but these Seventy appear as the represen- 
tatives of the whole Gentile world, and Luke alone gives an account 
of them, as he wrote for Gentiles. Jesus, however, never comes for- 
ward as a destroyer of the exclusive privileges of the Jewish people, 
which had been vouchsafed to them by God himself (compare the 
remarks on Matth, xxi. 83) ; on the contrary, he acknowledges them 
(Matth. xv. 24), and confines his own ministry, on the whole; to 

* De Weite, agreeing with Lightfoot, has again declared in favour of the derivation of 
this appellative from the word wsopos, ‘“aleather apron,” or nnpdox, “strangling.” 
The parallel passages in’ John, however, seem to. be altogether opposed to this deriva- 


tion; the assertion that nip wry or smiaqp could not have been added as a sur- 
name to the proper name, is altogether destitute of proof, 
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Palestine. He, indeed, hints at a time at which this exclusiveness 
will be done away (J we x. 16) ; but he ministers, in the meantime, 
among Gentiles and Samaritans only occasionally, whensoever their 
faith lone od him to do so. (Compare Matth. xv. 21, seq., and 
John iy.) We cannot suppose that in this Christ was accommoda- 
ting himself merely to the weakness of the disciples ; but rather to 
the demands of the times, and the immediate destination of the 
twelve. The Gospel was first to be offered to Israel as @ nation. 
Had they received it, the prophecy of Micah (iv. 1, ff.) would have 
been immediately fulfilled, They rejected it, and it was only at a 
subsequent period that Paul received the express command to 
labour for the Gentile world (Acts ix. 15); and when the Redeemer 
departed from the earth, he extended the sphere of action of the 
twelve also to all nations (Matth. xxviii 19). But it was necessary, 
first of all, to prepare, in the nation of Israel, a hearth to receive 
the sacred fire, and to keep its heat in a state of concentration, It 
was only after the Church had thus been safely established in the 
midst of the people of God, and after the unbelief of the mass had 
been fully manifested, that the stream of life was poured out over 
the wide Gentile ald. a 

Ver. 6.—IoéBata' drodwiéra are here used in the sense of sheep 
who have gone astray, and have been separated from their shepherd 
(compare the remarks on Luke xy. 4) ; with evident reference to 
Jeremiah 1, 6 "22 Hon nitas WSs, 

Ver. 7.—The main burden of their preaching is to he, that the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand (compare. the remarks on Matth. il. 
2; iv. 17); but in the form used by John the Baptist. (See 
Mark vi. 12, they preached that men should repent.) ,The direc- 
tion given to the disciples, and their special object, were at this, 
their first mission, altogether different from what they were after the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. The apostles themselves, as yet, 
occupied Old Testament ground, and, like the Baptist, preached. 
repentance, and baptized with water (John iv. 2); subsequently, 
after the soil had been prepared by the previous preaching of repent- 
ance, they proclaimed the remission of sins. 

Ver. 8.—With this is connected the promise of miraculous heal- 
ing, as the first outward manifestation of the coming redemption. 
(Compare the remarks on Matth, xi. 5.) The exhortation “ freely 
give” was the natural result of circumstances. The disciples might 
easily have been induced to receive presents, and have thus been 
imperceptibly led to regard not the faith, but the wealth of the sick, 
thus inflicting injury on their own souls. They had claims only for 
_ the necessaries of life. (Very considerable critical authorities omit 
the clause ‘‘ raise the dead” (vexpode éyeipete) ; others place it after 
Aerpode xabapisere, cleanse the lepers, and this shows it to be not very 
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unlikely a marginal gloss. Mill and J. D. Michaelis therefore con- 

sider it a subsequent addition. We might indeed suppose it added 
to honour the apostles. But as no instance of such a miracle is re- 
corded, this very fact perhaps accounts better for the omission of the 
clause. But it does not follow that because no such example is 
given, no such case actually occurred.) 

Ver. 9, 10.—This endowment with spiritual riches, our Lord 
follows up with the exhortation to go forth in the external garb of 
poverty. But the remark that they need no outward preparation 
for their journey, is, in reality, only another view of their riches. 
By going forth without human resources, they lived upon the rich 
treasure of their heavenly Father. The correct exposition of our 
passage is best obtained from a comparison with Luke xxii. 35-87, 
In that passage, Jesus, a short time before his sufferings, reminds 
the apostles of that rich and glorious time when he could send them 
forth with no earthly equipment, and remarks that the times were 
now different (as these were the days in which the bridegroom would 
be taken from them)—that now every one must prepare himself as 
well as he could, and to the utmost of his power. The leading 
thought, therefore, is this ; we live at a time of rich blessings (it is 
the hour in which the light is in the ascendant, contrasted with 
Luke ii. 53, “ This is the hour and power of darkness ;” concerning 
which passage, comp. the Commentary), when no human prepara- 
tion is required—love will guide you, love will provide you !” 
The details given must not be too much pressed, but must be taken 
in all the freedom in which the apostles themselves received them. 
Mark, vi. 8, permits them to take a staff ; but the two other Evan- 
gelists forbid even that ;* Matthew forbids also even the sandals ; 
Mark permits them. It is a mere trifling with words to insist here 
on a difference between drodijuarta, shoes, and cavddiua, sandals. The 
words, ‘The labourer is worthy of his meat” (Matth. x. 10), afford 
the true point of view. The Redeemer, who had himself no place 
where to lay his head, puts his disciples likewise on a footing of pure 
faith ; as the labourers of God,f they had to expect from him what 
was necessary for their bodily wants ; for the exercise and proof of 
their faith they went forth without any such careful preparations as 
the man destitute of faith makes, and must make. Some of the 
disciples might even have had some money with them; but in this 
they would not have acted in opposition to the command of J esus, 

* Gratz, in his commentary on Matthew, vol. i., p.519, is of opinion that Jesus only 
forbade them to take with them a supply, but not that he prohibited the taking of the 
staff which was in their hands, or the shoes which were on their feet. Very strange, 
certainly! for who ever carries witht him a supply of sticks on a journey |! 

+ The expression épydrn¢, labour, is a figurative one, according to which mankind 


are compared to a vineyard or arable field, in which spiritual labour is to be performed 
(Concerning this, comp. the remarks on Matth. xiii. 1, seq.) 
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unless they had taken it from unbelief. The command must thus 
be viewed spiritually—in its relation to the disposition of mind and 
to faith ; and, in this respect, it has its eternal truth, applicable to 
all labourers in the kingdom of God, at all times and in all places. 
Yet this word of the Lord must never be viewed without its neces- 
sary complement from Luke xxii. 35, seq. 

Ver. 11.—There now follow more special precepts with regard to 
their spiritual ministry. The words éerdoare ric dévoc, inquire who 
as worthy, must not be referred to virtuous and noble dispositions, 
but to the poor (Matth. v. 8), the longing, the needy in spirit 
(Matth. ix. 12); to these alone could the proclamation of a Re- 
deemer be an evayyéduoy, good news. ['The work of evangelization 
is never to be prosecuted at random. It should seek first those who 
are in some degree ripe for it, and spread from them as a centre.] 
In the same town they were not to change their residence. Heex- 
horts them to strive after peace and quietness, in the bustle of their 
travelling. (In Luke x. 7, the same idea is expressed, with an 
additional remark ; concerning which, see the comment. on that 
passage.) 

Ver, 12—The apostles, as the recipients of the spiritual powers 
which our Redeemer possessed without measure (John ii. 34), and 
had communicated to them according to their capacities for receiv- 
ing them, are enjoined to communicate their gifts. As the sun 
sheds abroad his rays upon the good and the evil, so they also shall 
bless the house into which they enter ; their blessing when given to 
the impure, will return to them. This mode of expression flows 
from a partially material conception of spiritual influence ; like the 
light, it pours itself forth, and returns again to its source ;* blessing 
and intercession are, according to this view, an exhalation and in- 
halation of the Spirit. These, indeed, are figurative expressions, 
but they embody a substantial and profound meaning. Led by 
the Spirit, the apostles enter into a house and say, Peace be 
to this house (élpivn 76 olka todrw) (Luke x. 5), not as a mere 
empty phrase, like the 535 bib of the Jews, but as the most genu- 
ine expression of their character and office. The blessing remains 
where it finds a welcome place (doc, worthy, is again to be under- 
stood, in the evangelical sense, of all those who are in want of, and 
long for salvation and mercy) ; where it finds no welcome, it returns 
to those who pronounced it, as to its living source. Hence the Spirit 
appears as that which is life itself, having its fountains from which 
it emanates and into which it returns, if it does not find a place 
wherein to settle, in order to create a new fountain. (John iv. 14; 
vii. 38.) : 

* This mode of viewing is rendered specially prominent, in the representation of ydpe¢ 
and rveidua, as given by John. Comp. the remarks on John vii. 38, 39. 
. Vor. I.—26 
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Ver. 14.—Wherever the feeling of need, and the longing for that 
which is divine are wanting, thence the messenger of Christ de- 
parts ; he comes only to bring to the sick the message of healing, 
The shaking off the dust (é«revdooerv kovoprov), is a symbalical 
representation of total and utter separation and renunciation. 
(Acts xiii. 51; xviii. 6.) To express an idea by means of action is 
very common in the Old as well as in the New Testament, and in- 
deed throughout the whole of the East ; this mode of speech i is more 
impressive for sensual man than mere words, (Comp. the remarks 
on Matth. xxvii, 24.) 

Ver. 15.—Sodom and Gomorrha are held forth as the symbols 
of God’s justice punishing alienation from himself. The greatness 
of the guilt is proportioned to the clearness and purity in which the 
heavenly element has presented itself to him who hardens himself 
against its impressions. He who turns away the messengers of 
Christ, shews himself more hardened than the old sinners of Sodom, 
because they represent that which is divine, more purely than aaa 
Lot and his pious contemporaries. (Gandeming the whole idea here 
hinted at, comp. the more extended remarks on Matth. x1,!22, 24.) 

Ver. 16.—F rom this exhibition of the lighter side of thé apostles’ 
ministry, the Saviour turns to its darker side, viz., their relation to 
the enemies of his kingdom. As the wolf is the symbol of cunning 
malice, so is the sheep of simple purity; it stands defenceless 
against the wild power which knows no restraint. This is a very 
significant picture of the position of every follower of the Lamb 
(Rev. xiv. 4), among the perverse race of the children of this world. 
Continuing the use of significant animal symbolisms, the Lord ex- 
horts to prudence—a virtue specially difficult for the believer to 
attain ; he fears the character of the old serpent, and prefers to suf- 
fer rather than to deceive. In the mepiotepd, dove, the symbol 
of the Holy Ghost (Matth. iii. 16), purity of soul is expressed ; 
(dxépacog == unmixed, pure, without guile); in the d¢uc, serpent, 
(Gen. ii, 1), cunning and prudence. (®pévy0¢, Opdyynowc, de- 
rived from ¢pévec, signifies, in biblical anthropology, ‘understand- 
ing, and power of reasoning, which is shewn in adapting itself 
to circumstances.) (Comp. the remarks on Luke i. 17.) It is diffi- 
cult to combine this wisdom of the serpent with the guilelessness of 
the dove; but. the very command of Jesus testifies that it is not 
impossible. Yet, in the course of Christian development, let pru- 
dence suffer Hiker than pe pnelia if their union is as yet unat- 
tained. 

Ver. 17, 18—Their impending suffering for the testimony of 
Jesus, is now more definitely brought before them. The Lord in- 
timates that their life, which as yet moved in a narrow sphere, 
would be brought out into the publicity of the great world, 
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and that earthly tribulations of all kinds await the preacher of 
heavenly peace. (Comp. the remarks on Matth. xxiv. 9.) The 
ovvédpia, councils, are the courts of justice in the provincial towns. 
(Comp. the remarks on Matth. v. 21. In like manner, it is used in 
Mark xv. 9.) The discourse ascends from the minor to the major. 
The ijyeuovec, governors (comp. the remarks on Matth. xxvii. 1), are 
the Roman pro-consuls ; the Baovdsic, kings, are the tetrarchs (Acts 
xil. 1; xxvi. 1.) Concerning the words, ec paprdpcov, comp. the re- 
marks on Matth. viii. 4. In the sufferings which the children of 
God have to experience from the world for the name of Jesus, their 
true character—that of suffering and self-sacrificing love—will make 
itself manifest. 

Ver. 19, 20.—As a consolation in the prospect of such sufferings, 
our Lord promises them special help from above. The disciples, 
inexperienced and unskilled:in speaking, are directed to the spirit 
of all wisdom. The words, pH pepiwrijonre, tH¢ 7} Ti AaAHonte, take no 
thought how or what ye shall speak, exclude all human calculation, 
and refer the disciples to a higher principle, to the Spirit from above. 
The idea that it is a gift of God to know how to speak a word in 
season, is expressed in Isaiah 1.4. (Comp. the remarks on Luke 
xxi, 15.) This does not, of course, exclude the use of the natural 
powers—these are rather to be sanctified by this Spirit. The word 
pepyivav, take thought, must therefore refer to the anxious collecting 
of one’s own strength, as is done by the unbelieving natural man, 
who is ignorant of any higher source of life and power. Such a reli- 
ance on a higher power, however, would be fanaticism, if, first, the 
conditions of help from above, viz., repentance and true faith, were 
wanting, and if, secondly, impurity should design to apply it 
to wicked purposes. To confirm them in the conviction of such 
help from above, Jesus adds: For it is not ye that speak, ete. Indi- 
vidual characters thus disappear altogether in the great struggle 
between light and darkness ; God’s cause is at stake, and that is 
pleaded by his Spirit in those instruments which he consecrates to 
himself. By views like these, the individual gains an invincible 
power, inasmuch as he is taken from his isolation, and recognizes 
himself as the member of a great invincible community. The 
Spirit of the father (rvetwa ratpéc) is contrasted immediately with 
the spirit of the disciples themselves ; the heavenly principle ap- 
pears, therefore, as already operating in them, although it had not 
yet displayed iteel? i in its full panes: (Comp. the remarks on John 
vii. 39.) 

Ver. 21.—Hitherto the discourse has contained nothing inappli- 
cable to existing circumstances ; but the following verses seem to 
have another reference, viz., to such circumstances as are described 
in chap. xxiv. They point to a sphere of action of a wider extent 
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than that which would present itself to the disciples in this, their 
first mission, Our Redeemer would no doubt speak to them of per- 
secutions, even unto death,* only in the last days of his earthly 
ministry. (Comp. the remarks on Matth. xxiv. 10, 12.) The rela- 
tions of the disciples, however, were analogous in the various periods 
of their ministry ; and, in so far, these verses also have here their 
full application. The Gospel is now represented as overruling the 
natural relations of earthly life. The element of new life, which it 
has brought into the world, is arrested in its course by no barriers 
of relationship or family ties ; every where it appropriates to itself 
susceptible minds. But, precisely for this reason does it also call 
forth opposition in minds that do not lay themselves open to its in- 
fluence, and the Gospel of peace brings the sword into the bosom 
of families ; for, being the Word of God, it divides asunder the 
joints and marrow (Heb, iv. 12.) The history of the spreading of 
Christianity proves the literal truth of these prophetic words of our 
Redeemer. (Comp. the Acta Martyrii perpetue et Felicitatis, 
printed in my Monwm. Hist. Eccles. vol. i., p. 96, seq.) But as phe- 
nomena of that kind could not have happened at the time when the 
Redeemer spoke those remarkable words, they bear a prophetic 
character. : 

Ver. 22.—The hatred of all men, actuated by purely worldly 
principles, is specially directed against the name of Jesus. Natural 
virtue the world may find to be amiable, for the world perceives it 
to be a product of its own life; but it hates what is specifically 
Christian, for it feels that therein is its death (James iv. 4.) The 
reference to the impending persecutions required some hint con- 
cerning the earnestness and endurance necessary for the struggle. 
Salvation is connected with endurance. The words éic¢ réAoc, to the 
end, admit, primarily, a reference only to individuals, not to the 
tribulation of the entire body ; for death brings to every individual 
believer, the end of trouble, and the beginning of everlasting safety. 
Yet the passage reads (and ver. 23 confirms the impression that the 
sense of these words extends farther) as part of some prophetic dis- 
course concerning the second coming. That the mention of this 
second coming, seems unsuited to the occasion of the first mission 
of the disciples, will presently. be more fully developed. 

Ver. 23.—In view of the impending persecutions, Jesus once 
more recommends prudence ; he advises them to avoid them as 
much as possible, that they may not receive injury in their souls by 
wilfully entering into danger, or continuing in it. The church has 
ever acted according to this precept ; it was only Montanistic rigour 
that would prohibit a fleeing from persecution. (The passage xiv 


* Decisive, in this respect, is the passage John xvi. 4, the exposition of which may 
be compared. 
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éx tabrTn¢ kK. T. A. is, no doubt, genuine ; its omission in some MSS§, 
originated, most probably, from the similarity in the terminations 
of the clauses, homototeleuton.) In the closing words, the reference 
to the second coming of Christ, and to the end (which was already 
perceptible in ver. 22) clearly appears. The Son of Man is.to come 
again before the disciples who were sent forth should have wandered 
through all the cities of Israel (reAetv sc. 606). Here a difficulty 
arises, inasmuch as it seems not to have been the purpose of this 
mission that the apostles should travel through the whole country ; 
but that it took place, ina great measure, for the training of the 
disciples themselves. From the feeling, therefore, that the connex- 
ion demanded a reference to something about to happen immediate- 
ly, the explanation originated,; “You will not need to hasten 
through all the towns of Judea, in the persecution which you are 
to meet with ; I will be with you again ere that.” But yet to this 
sense of the words, although grammatically admissible, does not 
suit, in the first place, the earnest duzjy, verily; and, secondly, Jesus 
does not come to them, but they come back to Jesus (Luke ix. 10); 
and finally, the phrase, “the Son of Man cometh” (épyera 6 vide 
tod dv6pérov), has a definite doctrinal signification—it always refers 
to the second coming (mapovoia). But of this (viz, the mapovoia) 
Jesus cannot, according to the whole context, have well spoken. 
Nor is any thing gained by referring the coming of our Lord to the 
resurrection, or to the pouring out of the Spirit, or even to the de 
struction of Jerusalem ; for all these events were too remote from 
the disciples during the first period of their living with Christ. It 
is a matter of course that the return should be dependent upon the 
departure from them ; but of the latter the Redeemer had not yet 
spoken. It was only at a subsequent period, viz., shortly before, 
and at his transfiguration, that he gave to his disciples an insight 
into these two events (Matth. xii. 40; xvi. 21, 27; xvii. 1, seq. ; 
Luke ix. 22, 31) ; it was only on this solemn occasion that, by means 
of heavenly messengers, the Lord himself, in his human conscious- 
ness, was made acquainted with the divine counsel, in its whole ex- 
tent, concerning the redemption of mankind through his sufferings. 
Thus these words which make mention of the second coming of 
Christ involve, by way of anticipation, a wider range.of vision. They 
blend with the earlier, the subsequent mission of the disciples, and 
thus form a system of general instruction for the disciples in preach- 
ing the Gospel. It is true that this liberty which the Evangelists, 
especially Matthew, allow themselves (as appears on a close ex- 
amination) in the treatment of our Lord’s discourses is, after 
all, somewhat remarkable, (Concerning this, compare § 8 of the 
Introduction. But that which would have destroyed the character 
of the Gospel, if it had been done by an uncongenial spirit, tends 
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only to add to its splendour, if done by the kindred divine Spirit. 
The various sentiments of Christ resemble pearls and jewels which 
the Evangelists freely use, in order to produce the most varied and 
beautiful works.* (Compare on, this passage the comment. on 
Matth. xxiv. 1.) 

Ver. 24,—Jesus continues to intimate to the disciples their fu- 
ture destinies, by comparing them with himself. The passage is 
given in a different connexion by Luke (vi. 40), and with the addi- 
tion Katnpriopévoc 08 nae tore We 6 diddoKadoc, but in which the word 
katnpriouévoc must be understood as signifying, perfectly educated, 
accomplished; so that the meaning of the words would be, “the 
accomplished disciple resembles his master in all things.” (Com- 
pare remarks on these words in the gomment. on Matth. v. 1, with 
reference to the connexion of the discourse in Luke [chap. vi. 20, 
seq.]) “Ihe thought is rendered difficult by the reflection which 
forces itself upon the reader, that many disciples surpass their 
teachers.t An appeal to the proverbial mode of speech, contained in 
these words, is evidently of no avail, for another proverb says, 
“Many disciples are superior to their teachers” (woAAol pabyrat 
kpeicoovec diackdAwy.) The first requisite of a good proverb (and 
certainly the Lord can have employed none but good ones) is, that 
it be the expression of truth. This difficulty, however, is removed, 
if we consider that the disciple who surpasses his master, ceases, at 
that very moment, to be his disciple in the true sense of the word; 
as a disciple, he can go no farther than his master ; hence, if he goes 
farther than the master, he must have had some other master, and 
if he has no human one, the Spirit must have been his teacher, 
who has brought out that which was dormant in him. These words, 
viewed thus, have their relative truth everywhere : but, in an abso- 
lute sense, they beautifully express the relation of the disciples to 
Christ. He, the image of the Father, could not be surpassed, 
either by his disciples or by any other ; he is Lord and teacher, in 
the absolute sense, and compared to him, no one ever gets beyond 
the sphere of dependence and instruction. In this relation, then, it 
is likewise absolutely true, that whatever happened to the master, 
must also happen to the disciple. 

Ver, 25.—As the height of the hostile disposition, it is stated 
that the world will call diabolical, that which is in its purest mani- 


* Why might not Jesus himself; in prophetic anticipation, have here foretold to the 
disciples once for all, the collective result of their entire future, and now but commencing 
ministry: to wit, that they must flee from city to city, but that he would come in judg- 
ment on Israel, in the destruction of Jerusalem, before they should have completed in 
their flight the entire circuit ?—[E. 

+ There seems no necessity of finding a difficulty here. The words convey the gen- 
eral and unquestionable truth, that the disciple naturally takes the impress of his mas- 
ter.—[K. 
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festation, divine; and this, at the same time, implies the contrast, 
that the world regards the diabolical element as the divine, and 
thus seeks to effect a total confusion of the elements of good and 
evil. If such be the case with the sun, what must happen to his 
rays ; if the master be treated thus, what must be done to his ser- 
vants, in whom the glory of the Lord is only reflected ? (Oixsaxédc, 
comp. ver. 36, domesticus, with reference to the olxodeonéryc.) The 
passage refers us back to Matthew ix. 34, év 76 doyovte tév daioviwy 
ExBdAde Ta Saysdria, by the prince of the devils, etc. (Comp. xii. 24.) 
This expression is not different from émmadeiv BeedleBov, calling 
on Beelzebub, for, in order to be able to cast out devils through him, 
he must be in the individual that casts them out. As regards the 
name, BeeAceBov8 is == 2:24 422. He was a god of the Ekronites, so 
called because the power was ascribed to him of removing trouble- 
some flies, as Jupiter also had the cognomen dméuroc, wviaypoc. In 
the New Testament, however, the reading BeeAgeBovr, Beelzeboul, is 
to be preferred, imasmuch as the Jews, out of derision, changed the 
name of the idol into a form suggestive of contempt. For, this 
form of the name (derived from v2 and $s1) signifies the lord of 
mire. (Comp. Lightfoot on Matth. xu, 24.) The interpretation of 
this name, as given by Dr. Paulus, is very ingenious. According to 
him, the forvn must be resolved ine the aie bar bya, lord of the 
dwelling, viz., of the ig SN one; to this would very well 
answer the olodeqnérnc, householder, of Christ, But that the prince 
of darkness is named after a national deity, arises from the circum- 
stance that, according to the constant view of Scripture (comp. the 
remarks on 1 Cor. viii. 5), heathenish life, sane to idolatry, ap- 
pears as the element of darkness, 

Ver. 26, 27.—Christ keeps the minds of the disciples in a state 
betwixt fear and implicit faith ; by the former, he urges them to 
earnestness, by the latter, he preserves them from despondency. It 
appears very striking, that their confidence is based upon the cer- 
tainty of a future disclosure of all that is concealed. This is the 
fundamental idea of all the four clauses of these two verses. True, 
the unveiling of what is hidden, can never, in itself, be the foundac 
tion of faith ; if the mystery were something evil, it would rather 
give rise to fear. But, for the bosom which conceals within it that 
which is holy, but as yet unintelligible to those around, no certainty 
can be more consoling than that of its coming manifestation, for 
with this comes also the triumph of the good. Ver. 20 contains 
the explanation of the preceding verse ; the two clauses contained 
in each, must be viewed in conformity with the law of parallelismus 
membrorutn. The words év 77 oxotia, in darkness, are opposed to 
Kenadvupevor, covered, and signify the vanintentional darkness which 
rests on anything ; in this case, for instance, on Galilee, a country 
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hitherto unknown, but out of which, nevertheless, a new life arose. 
The “hearing in the ear” (ci¢ 7d ob¢ dxoverv), on the contrary, cor- 
responds with “that which is hid” (ro xpvnrév), and denotes here 
the intentional concealment of that which is hereafter to be com- 
municated,as in the case before us, the opening of the mysteries 
of the kingdom of God within the narrow circle of the apostles. 
The future free proclamation of the divine counsel in all its rela- 
tions, and the disclosure of all the mysteries in the church by the 
Spirit, are hinted at in these words. The church knows of 
no mysteries to be kept back. (In, the phrase knptooew ént tév 
dwudrwr, proclaim on the house-tops, the form of the ancient houses 
and roofs must be borne in mind.) . 

Ver. 28.—The general exhortation “ fear not then” (verse 26) is, 
in the 28th verse, brought into connexion with the true object of 
fear, whilst its false objects are excluded. With reference to verse 
21, Jesus remarks, that the enemies of physical life should not be 
objects of fear to a child of God, inasmuch as their power cannot 
reach his true life. The words “cannot kill the soul” (uj dévacOas 
Thy poyjy dnokreivat), contain an allusion to their purely external 
power, which is not able to penetrate into the domain of spiritual 
life, in which the faithful move. This power, however, is ascribed 
to some other agent, and of him the Lord commands them to be 
‘afraid. The following reasons, apparentlygcompel us to understand 
thereby the prince of darkness; 1st, If those wouds were to be re- 
ferred to God, the expression fear (poBeio0a), must be understood in 
two different senses, in the same verse,* the first time, in the sense 
of be afraid (metuere), the second time, in the sense of reverence 
(reverert) ; 2d, Verses 29 and 30 would scarcely agree with it, in- 
asmuch as God is represented in them, as a protector in dan- 
ger and distress; and on this, verse 31 founds the exhortation 
“fear not therefore” (uz obv poB76ijrTe), which would then form a 
contradiction to the “ fear” (¢08767re) found here, and so ernphati- 
cally repeated in Luke xii. 5; 3d, It appears unsuitable to say of 
God, that he destroys souls, inasmuch as it is he who saves them. 
But still it would be a decisive argument against this view, that, in 
Scripture, the devil never appears as he who condemns to hell; his 
whole activity depends upon the permissive will of God. (James 
iv. 12.) Moreover, as verse 33 clearly indicates the possibility of 
apostacy and denial, the passage is best understood of a powerful 
exhortation given by the Redeemer to the disciples to earnestness, 
and diligence in preserving and making sure their calling. True, 


* No stress is to be laid on the change in doSeioPa twé and dro Tivéc; the former 
combination also may also signify metuere ; but, in the sense of revereri, it certainly is not 
- found in connection with dé. In the usage of profane writers ‘ to be afraid of” “ te 
Teyerence,” is expressed by goBetoGas xpd tu. 
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in this case, we cannot avoid changing the meaning of “fear” 
(poBeioar); such cases, however, are not unfrequent. And the 
“fear not therefore” of ver. 31, refers under this interpretation to 
the assumed fidelity of the disciples. (Concerning yéevva, comp. 
the remarks on Matt. v. 22.) 

Ver. 29, 30. —As an antidote to fear, Jesus refers the apostles to 
the almighty aid of God, for whose kingdom they were contending. 
“How should he, who feeds the sparrows and numbers the hairs of 
the head, not guard the lives of his faithful servants ? tpov6ioy, 
sparrow, is here, as frequently:in the LXX. = ‘sx, An doodpiov, 
was the tenth part of a dpayy7.) 

Ver. 31.—The consolatory power of this doctrine is founded in 
the special providence of God. Everywhere, as in nature, it com- 
bines the greatest and the least into one harmonious whole. Thou- 
sands are fed, and the crumbs are collected ; our Redeemer rises 
from his grave, and the linen is carefully folded together. 

Ver. 32, 33.—The whole assumes more and more a general cha- 
racter: the discourse gradually extends to the whole collective body 
of the disciples of Jesus, in their conflict with the world. Christ 
also appears here as he whose recognition has a decisive influence on 
man’s everlasting weal or woe; whose testimony is accepted be- 
fore God and his angels. The believer’s confession before men 
(as the enemies of that which is good) is contrasted with Christ’s 
confession before the heavenly host. Whosoever takes: upon him 
the ignominy of appearing as a true worshipper of Christ will be re- 
ceived as such when Christ reveals himself in his glory. But this 
declaration is immediately followed by its contrast (verse 33) ; a 
the latter fills with fear, so the former allures. The whole declara- 
tion has, of course, a reference to believers only, who have recognised 
the Lord in his true character, and who now either venture to con- 
fess their faith, or conceal it through fear ; the latter course must 
extinguish the light of faith which was kindled in them, and exclude 
from the kingdom of God. 

Ver, 34, Ae the fear of strife and persecution might easily deter 
from an open confession, our Lord distinctly poimts out that the 
Gospel, from its very nature, must occasion strife. Not as though 
strife itself were the olyect of the Gospel (its object is peace, the end 
of strife), but strife is the necessary consequence of Christ’s coming 
into the world, or into a heart. Just because in Christ there ap- 
pears absolute holiness, whilst the world comprises in itself good and 
evil mixed together, therefore the spirit of Christ (uéya:pa, sword, 
Ephes. vi. 17), cuts off the evil (dcayeproudc, separation, Luke xii. 
51), and along with it him who clings to it. 

Vers. 35, 36.—Jesus sets forth the results of this Pe hn 
power of iia, Gospel, in the same manner as in verses 21, 22. The 
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sword of the Spirit severs the most intimate connexions based upon 
human relationships, and earthly love ; destroys them if they at- 
tempt to hold fast the unholy element ; and ennobles them if free 
scope is everywhere given to the Holy Spirit.. That which our Lord 
here points out as his requisition upon believers,viz., to be separ- 
rated from all earthly ties, even the most intimate, for the sake of 
union with himself, was already declared by Moses of the Levites : 
“‘ Who said unto his father and to his mother, I have not seen him ; 
neither did he acknowledge his brethren, nor know his own children : 
for they have observed thy word, and kept thy covenant. They 
shall teach Jacob thy judgments, and Israel thy law.” (Deut. 
xxxiii. 9,10. Comp. Gen. xii. 1.) ° 

Ver. 37.—The love of Christ must be stronger than either the 
love of father or of mother [and must prove itself the stronger in all 
cases where they come into conflict, 7. e., where parents appeal to 
filial duty to enforce their command of disobedience to Christ]. 
(Compare the remarks on Luke xiv. 26, where the still stronger ex- 
pression occurs: pwosiv narépa x. Tt. A.) Very significant is the 
clause, “is not worthy of me,” for Christ himself is the aim and ob- 
ject of believers; they long for himself as he is in the power of his 
resurrection and in his sufferings. (Compare the remarks on Philip. 
iii. 10.) This effect of the Gospel—its claiming the whole man— 
makes the world rage with fury ; for this reason it makes to itself 
another Christ, who allows good and evil to dwell peaceably and 
quietly together. But if Christ had not been the Truth and Life 
itself (John xiv. 6), it would have been a violation of the most sacred 
duties to demand that, for his sake, the dearest ties of relationship 
should be-disregarded. It is only God whom we must obey rather 
than fither and mother; and Christ, only because we behold in 
him the Father (John xiv. 9). And therefore, by assigning to him 
a rank above all that is most dear and sacred, no duty is violated ; 
on the contrary, every duty is purified and ennobled. The com- 
mand, “‘ Honour thy father and thy mother,” is thus not abrogated, 
but fulfilled (Matth. v. 17), inasmuch as man recognises himself in 
Christ Jesus as a child of the Father, of whom the whole family in 
heaven and earth is named (Ephes. ii. 15). 

Ver. 38—With this demand of a separation from all earthly 
ties which faith in the Redeemer, if it be a living one, at all times 
presupposes, is connected the intimation of a course of life full of 
sufferings, the end of which is death. How deeply must our Lord ~ 
_ have been conscious of the glory and blessedness to be given by him, 
if he did not hesitate to draw such a picture of the life of his follow- 

The words, oravpdv AapuBdvew, take his cross, spoken before 
rucifixion of our Lord, must be explained from the general 
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to the place of execution. In the mouth of Jesus, they assume a 
prophetic character, as 'they were spoken previous to his sufferings. 
Lritasche (on this passage) distinguishes between AquBdvewv and alpew 
Tov oravodv, and refers the latter expression to the spontaneous taking 
up of the cross. The dxodovdety driow, following after, refers evidently 
to the subsequent bearing of the cross, with the death of the cross, 
as its final consummation. The life of the followers of Christ upon 
earth, is necessarily toilsome, inasmuch as they live continually in 
the midst of dangers, and sacrifice their own will to the will of God ; 
and, hence, it resembles a continual dying on the cross. Although, 
according to the context, that which has been here said has a pri- 
mary reference to a life in the first ages of Christianity—a life ex- 
posed to bodily dangers and persecutions, yet it retains its truth for 
all time in reference to the inward struggles of the believer; and 
hence this same figurative mode of expression is used throughout 
Scripture. (Gal. ii. 20, v. 24; Romans vi. 6.) 

Ver. 39.—F rom this one aspect of the Christian’s sufferings, viz., 
persecution and perils of death, the eye is directed to a view still 
more general ; the death of the old life is the condition of the birth 
of the new life. That ‘the losing one’s life” (puyijy droAgoar) can 
mean not merely the loss of bodily life for the sake of Jesus, is evi- 
dent, partly from the fact that some of the apostles did not die by 
persecution, while yet their blameless continuance in life cannot be 
set down to their disadvantage ; and partly because we may con- 
ceive even of death by persecutions which, originating (as not un- 
frequently happened) in vanity or fanaticism, did not correspond to 
the present requirements. The losing one’s life therefore can be un- 
derstood only in a:spiritual sense, and it is only by such a death that 
the bodily death is sanctified. In the expression wuy7, the significa- 
tion soul and life are again blended together. (Compare the re- 
marks on Matth. vi. 25). In this passage, then, a twofold soul is 
spoken of, of which one is lost, if the other be preserved. If we 
translate ~vy4 by life, it implies a twofold existence, a higher and a 
lower, between which man has the choice.. (The same thought is 
expressed in the same words in Matth. xvi. 24, 25, and in John xii. 25, 
Instead of find (cbpioxev), John, however, has love ($:Aéiv), which is 
more intelligible ; find (ebproxetv), here signifies to gain, to attain to).* 
The passage will become most distinct by being paraphrased thus: 6 
eboav THY (capKLKnY) wuynv, drodéce. adTnY (sc. TELL 
drodéoag Thy wuyiy (capkinnyr), edojoer abriy (rvevua 
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that loseth his (fleshly) life, shall find it (¢. é., his llife). That 
which constitutes true personal identity (the e 
but, in the exercise of true self-denial, it be 
* Compare Hebrews x. 39, where the words a 
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unbelieving man, on the contrary, remains in his natural state of 
being, and the germ of the higher life can never attain to dominion 
in him, The expression here made use of by our Redeemer is most 
simply explained by supposing that the soul of man is conceived as 
standing between two powers, the influence of which he may receive 
within himself, and by means of which he may be transformed into 
their nature. Now, as man by nature is more especially exposed to 
the one (the evil power), the work of renovation implies the renun- 
ciation of the old sinful life which has become part of the man, and, 
instead of it, the entrance into the new life of light. This transition 
is a death ; but, out of this death a new and higher life springs up. 
The addition of &vexev éuod, for my sake, is of importance, inasmuch 
as it opposes itself to all self-devised means of sanctification and per- 
fecting of spiritual life. A crucifying of the flesh, and self-denial 
undertaken for one’s own sake, for one’s own perfecting, are an abom- 
ination in the sight of our Lord, since they are always in such a 
case, the proofs of secret presumption and pride.* On the con- 
trary, they must be done from love to Jesus, from a principle of 


* The religions of Asia, espécially Buddhism, prominently point out and enjoin the 
duty of self-denial; but as it is practiced out of Jesus, and without the perfect ddeal of 
holiness in man, it leads to the most eccentric and foolish exhibitions. The addition, 
therefore, of évexev éuod is of the highest importance to the precept of self-denial, and 
furnishes, at the same time, a remarkable proof of the divine dignity of Jesus; for it 
would have been the highest presumption on his part to require, that all things should be 
counted but loss for his sake, unless he had been higher than all created beings. In the 
work of J. J. Schmidt (Ueber die iiltere religidse, politische und literarische Bildungsges- 
chichte der Vélker Mittelasiens. Petersburg, 1824), several characteristic features of 
such false self-denial are communicated. « ‘Shaggiamuni (the Buddha of the Mongol 
tribes), when in the form of a king’s son, once met on his walk a tigress with her young, 
nearly dead ofhunger. Penetrated with compassion, and there being nothing at hand to 
refresh and revive her, he withdrew himself, under some pretext, from his retinue, went 
up to the tigress, and laid himself down before her, that he might be torn in pieces by 
her. But, perceiving that she was too much exhausted to be able to injure him, he first 
made incisions in his skin, and allowed her to lick up the blood which flowed from’the 
wounds, whereby she was so much strengthened, that she was able to devour him alto- 
gether.” What a caricature, compared with the sight presented by the life of a true fol- 
lower of Christ, walking in true, genuine, Christian self-denial! The duty was conceived 
of in afar more worthy manner, by the nobler Mahommedan mystics, especially by 
Dshelaleddin Rumi, who thus beautifully expresses the necessity of the death of the old 
man, in order that the new man may be brought to life: 


Death ends indeed the cares of life, 

‘ Yet, shudders life when death comes near; 
And such the fond heart’s death-like strife 
When first the loved one does appear. 
For, where true love is wakened, dies 
The tyrant self, that despot dark. ’ 
Rejoice then, that in death he lies, 
And breathe morn’s free air, with the lark. 


But certainly it must be admitted, that, between the conception of the duty, and the 
_ realization of it in the life, there is a wide difference. 
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obedience to him, and by the working of his Spirit ; it is then only 
that they bring forth beautiful fruits, and produce that “holiness, 
without which no man shall see the Lord.” (Heb. xii. 14.) The 
medium between indolence on the one hand, and self-righteous ac- 
tivity on the other, is difficult of discovery ; but the author of the 
faith must here also be himself the finisher of it. (Heb. xii. 2.) 

Ver. 40.—As a consolation under the difficulties which our Lord 
has set before his disciples, there follows, in conclusion, a rich 
thought, pointing out how infinitely dear to the Lord of the uni- 
verse are the combatants for truth,* As Christ is the representa- 
tive of the Father, so he considers his disciples as his own represen- 
tatives ; whosoever, therefore, receives the disciples, receives the 
Lord of the universe himself. (Mark ix. 37.) The following verses, 
however, shew that déyeo0a1, receive, must be taken emphatically 
thus: ‘‘ whosoever receives you, fully conscious of what you are, 
and for the sake of this your spiritual character, receives God,” and 
hence derives all the blessing from it, which is conferred, according 
to the history of the Patriarchs, by a visit from the Lord. There is 
implied, therefore, in the receiving (déyeo0a), not an outward receiv- 
ing merely (hospitio excipere), but, more especially, the opening of 
the heart and of the whole inner life, so that a man may be able 
to receive the disciples of the Lord, although he should not have 
where to lay his head. 

Ver. 41, 42.—But in order to place in its true light the great- 
ness of the glory of true believers, and to pourtray the blessedness 
of those who receive them, the Redeemer closes with a remarkable 
parallel. His disciples, the representatives of the principles of the 
new Christian life, are compared by him to the Old Testament 
saints, prophets, and righteous men (mpodjrase Kat dixatorc), and he 
thus infers, that as much as the former stood higher than the latter, 
by so much higher and more glorious would be their reward. <As 
regards, in the first place, the gradation, the name juxpoi, little ones, 
here given to believers, is remarkable. We might here refer to the 
Rabbinical wsus loguendi, according to which, j‘~p, small, forms the 
contrast to 23, great, the latter signifying teacher, master; the for- 
mer, disciple, servant. But this does not meet the case ; the ex- 
pression seems intended to indicate a peculiarity of the disciples of 
Jesus. (Comp. Matth. xviii. 6.) According to the context, it would 
seem to point out, first, the needy condition of the disciples, who, 
like helpless children, séem to be given over as a prey to misery in this 
world, but are sustained by the help of the Father from above. 


t 
* The reverse side of this picture is pointed out by Luke x. 16, in the words 6 éué 
derov x. T. 2. Allusions to this thought are also met with in the Rabbinical writings ; 
€. J. 86 quis recipit viros doctos, idem est ac st rectperet Schechinam, i. e., manifestationem 
summi numinis. Comp. Schitigen on this passage. 
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Next, it has reference to the child-like, innocent, and, specially, the 
humble feeling of the regenerate, who, although exalted and glo- 
rious, are yet conscious of their glory without any feeling of pre- 
sumption. (The passage in chap. xvii. 6, explains this, more fully.) 
This humbleness (y«pé77¢) of the disciples, is contrasted with the 
Old Testament piety, which, although inferior, yet bears a some- 
what more pretentious character ; its two principal forms are pointed 
out, viz., mpodnteia, prophecy, and dixavoobvn, righteousness. In the 
former, is specially displayed the fulness of illumination by the 
Spirit of God, which however, as in the case of Jonah, might well 
be combined with meagre personal attainments; in the latter, pre- 
ciseness in obeying the law. (Comp. the remarks on Luke i. 6.) 
Righteousness appears here as the higher gradation of religious life 
under the Old Testament, inasmuch as it presupposed a higher de- 
gree of personal attainment than prophecy. But, above these two, 
stands the New Testament life, in which an inward regeneration is 
manifested in the outward life. These three gradations of charac- 
ter, prophet (npopiirns), righteous man (di«asoc), and Little one (uKpédc), 
are brought into connexion with those who receive them, and to every 
one is promised the pu006c, pay, reward, of him whom he receives. 
(On the signification of pv066c, comp. the remarks on Matth. y. 12.) 
The term is, in a legal point of view, wholly appropriate ; but in 
the evangelical point of view, only in'so far as love, which appears 
in it as the active principle, carries its reward in itself. But as a 
condition of the reward, it is farther added in what manner the re- 
ception is to take place—eic¢ dvowa npodijrov, dixatov, wabntod, in the 
name, etc. This sic dvoua, in the name, contains the key to the 
whole rather obscure passage ; it is identical with the Hebrew b¥s 
(it is not necessary to suppose an exchange of the prepositions ec 
and év), so that the name signifies the character and true nature of 
the person to be received. Hence the passage is full of rich mean- 
ing. It points out the moral principle, that every action must be 
measured by the disposition from which it proceeds, and that the 
disposition is the result of the whole inward state of man. Hence, 
it is not the isolated act of receiving, which is considered as the 
ground of the reward, but the disposition of soul from which the 
act proceeds ; and the reception itself, turns not more on the per- 
son received, than on the clearness with which his true character is 
apprehended, Hence the sense of these remarkable words is this : 
whoever receives an Old Testament prophet, for the sake of his spi- 
ritual character, and is endowed with the ability of receiving him, 
and recognising him as such, will be rewarded according to his Old 
Testament position; the same takes place with regard to the right- 
eous ; but he who receives a disciple of Jesus, 7. ¢., a child of God, 
and a citizen of the heavenly kingdom, and refreshes him by the 
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merest trifle (a weaker counterpart of déyeo0a:)—who is thus able to 
recognise in him, under his insignificant outward appearance, the 
effulgence of that which is divine—who is able to love it and to do 
good to it, in its representatives, he thereby shews that he has dis- 
positions in harmony with this New Testament dispensation, and 
hence will also receive the reward which, under it, is certain. But 
this reward is an eternal one (od i droAgoy tov puoOdy adrod) ; and 
in this it is implied, that the Old Testament awards to its saints 
promises of a more earthly character. The thought is highly spiri- 
tual ; and hence has been so frequently misunderstood by inter- 
preters. For it evidently involves also the thought, that while he 
who occupies a lower position, can never be received in a higher 
character, because the higher life is wanting in him ; yet the higher 
may be received in a lower character. The disciple of Jesus has 
already passed through the law. Many a benevolent; pious Jew, 
might therefore receive the apostles as prophets or righteous men, 
because, from his point of view, he could not apprehend them more 
profoundly. But he who, in the messengers of Christ, was able to 
recognise their new and nobler character, and from love to this, re- 
ceived them, he received from them the full, rich blessing of the new 
birth ; while those, also, who occupied the lower ground, if turning 
toward them with a heart of love, would receive an appropriate re- 
ward. Hence the little ones appear here as bestowing blessings in 
every direction ; indeed ‘‘as dying, but yet living ; as poor, and yet 
making many rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing all 
things.” (2 Cor. vi. 9, 10.) 


§ 16. Jonny THE Baptist Senps His Discretes to JxEsus. Dis- 
COURSES OF JESUS ON THE Occasion oF THIS Mission. 


(Matth. xi. 1-30; Luke vii. 18-35; x. 13-15, 21, 22.) 


Ver. 1.—Matthew closes the preceding discourse with the words: 
dvatdoowy toic dddexa paOnraic, instructing his twelve disciples, and 
thereby clearly indicates the wish that the preceding discourse 
should be understood as designed for the disciples who were sent 
forth. Of the. journey itself, however, he says nothing. Luke ix. 
10, on the contrary, mentions the return in the same way as in chap. 
x. 17, he mentions the return of the sevehty. With an indefinite 
kai éyéveto, and it came to pass, Matthew proceeds to another sub- 
ject, viz., the report of the question put by John the Baptist 
through his disciples. The same report is connected, in Luke vii. 
18, with the history of the raising of the widow of Nain’s son, but 
likewise very loosely, by the general formula: And they reported to 
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John, ete. (kal driyyeAav Iwdvyy x. 7. A). But we are struck by 
the exceedingly exact agreement of the Evangelists in this section, 
not only in single expressions (as ver. 23), but also in the Old Test- 
ament quotation from Malachi ii. 1 (Matth. xi. 10). The LXX. 
give an exact translation of the Hebrew text ; but both the Evan- 
gelists differ alike from both.* We have here again, in Matthew, 
a discourse composed of various elements, whilst Luke gives in an- 
other more definite connexion, that which is here brought together. 
From the narrative of the mission of the two disciples of John, Mat- 
thew only takes occasion to report the discourses of Jesus which 
describe the different positions of the people, with respect to 
him. Jesus was as little understood by the proud, as was John 
the Baptist. The humble recognised the divine element under 
even the most varied forms, because indeed, it was only this of 
which they were in search. With this, chap. xii. connects itself 
very suitably. 

Ver. 2.—F rom the mission of the disciples of John, we are led 
to make some inquiries regarding the spiritual condition of the Bap- 
tist. He appears here in prison (at Machaerus according to Jose- 
phus, Arch. xviii. 5); it is only in a subsequent chapter (xiv. 3 seq.) 
that Matthew, by way of supplementing, gives the necessary infor- 
mation about his imprisonment. The Baptist hears, in his prison of 
the works of Jesus, and is therefore induced to send to him two 
disciples, with the question: Art thou he that cometh, or do we 
look for another ? (00 ef 6 épydpevoc, 7} Erepov mpocdoKndpevr); (The ex- 
pression 6 épyéuevoc, he that cometh, has a fixed doctrinal significa- 
tion, viz., the Messiah, perhaps from the passage in Psalm exviii. 
26, min: pea xa ya,t blessed is he that cometh, etc. In Heb. x. 
37, Christ, with reference even to his second coming (rapovoia) is 
called 6 épyépevoc, 4. €., he at whose future coming all prophecy will 
be fulfilled.) The question of the Baptist seems, then, to indicate 
an uncertainty as to whether or not Jesus was the longed-for Sa- 
viour ; and such a question must certainly appear very strange from 
the mouth of the Baptist, after the strong declarations of his faith, 
» and after the disclosures made to him concerning his relation to 
Jesus. (Compare Matth. iii. and specially John i. 23.) Hence many 
have been disposed to consider this question as intended to strengthen 
the faith of his disciples who were beginning to faint; others, as 
containing a call upon Jesus to hasten the carrying out of his plans. 
The former opinion has absolutely no weight ; for the disciples of 
the Baptist would have been completely satisfied by the decided 


* On this point compare Matth. iii. 3; Mark i. 1. 

+ Hengstenberg (Christology, vol. iii., p. 292, et seq.) derives, on very plausible grounds, 
the expression from Malachi iii. 1 ;~but it is very probable that several passages of the 
Old Testament concur in giving it this fixed doctrinal signification. 
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declarations of their master (John i. 29), as we. see in the case of 
the apostles. The second opinion is not without truth. John 
might, in fact, regard Jesus as proceeding too cautiously, inasmuch 
as he did not understand his secret working upon the souls of men. 
But it is difficult to conceive that John, if his own faith remained 
unshaken, should have merely wished to urge our Lord to a different 
mode of procedure ; the very form of the question obliges us to 
refer it rather to the state of mind of the interrogator himself. 
For, if we look at the passage before us with unprejudiced eye, it 
appears more natural to seek forthe ground of the question in the 
mind of John himself. Our inward experience can alone teach us 
to understand such events. In the life of every believer, there occur 
moments of temptation, in which even the firmest conviction may 
be shaken: nothing is more simple than to imagine such a time 
of darkness and abandonment by the Spirit, in the life even of 
John.* We are too much accustomed to think of the character ot 
Scripture saints only under a certain form, and as liable to no 
change ; but. (excepting the Lord himself, whose character was 
peculiar, and must be regarded per se), it is evident that internal 
changes of light and darkness must be supposed in all individuals, 
even when such are not reported ; inasmuch as, by this very strug- 
gle, the life of the saint is perfected. Hence, wherever communica- 
tions simple and clear are brought before us as the one in question 
concerning John, there is no reason whatever for doubting. In his 
gloomy prison at Machaerus, the man of God was no doubt sur- 


* That after the events recorded, Matth. ili. 16, and John i, 33, John the Baptist could 
have come to any real doubt of the Messiaship of Jesus, is scarcely conceivable, and 
seems to be denied by the Saviour, Matth. xi. 7. He did not doubt his Messiahship, nor 
was he impatient that Jesus did not by miracle deliver him from prison: but the Saviour’s 
free, unlegal, New Testament mode of working, he could not comprehend. In hisopinion 
Jesus should have carried out the outward separation of the people, commenced in his 
own ministry, instead of casting the pearls of his miracles and teachings before the un- 
discriminating mass. This misapprehension he embodies in the question, “ Art thou really 
he? From thy mode of working one would hardly believe it!” To this corresponds the re- 
ply of our Lord (y. 4), and to this the language in which Jesus (v..7, 8) defends John against 
the suspicion that like a shaken reed he now doubted what he had once testified, or 
like a weakling had become impatient of his imprisonment. To this finally answers the 
declaration (v. 10, ff.), that the greatest under the Old dispensation failed to apprehend 
the spirit of the New, in whichvall legal outward forms are broken up by the violence 
with which the kingdom of heaven is seized upon.—(H.) The correct view seems to me 
fully given neither by Olshausen or Ebrard. That the question is not one of simple 
inquiry for information is clear. That John was in a: measure stumbled at the pro- 
ceeding of our Lord, whose Messiahship he did not question, seems equally clear. But 
that John was stumbled rather at our Saviour’s slowness in assuming to himself that 
temporal dominion which doubtless formed a part of his view of the function of the 
Messiah, than at his free, wnlegal procedure, seems to me almost certain. The miracles 
to which the Saviour points in self-vindication, contrast most naturally with false con- 
ceptions of outward greatness and glory, which John may have entertained. The fol- 
lowing discourse adapts itself equally well to this view.—[K. 
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prised by a dark hour, in which he was struck by the’ quiet unob- 
trusive ministry of Christ, and began to doubt the experience of 
which he had heretofore been the subject. This is clearly implied 
in the words of Jesus: Blessed is he whosoever, etc, (uakdpt0¢ éorev 
bc dav py oKavdadrobf év éuot) (ver. 6), which contain, at once, cen- 
sure and comfort. For, indeed, it would have been a sad thing for 
the poor prisoner if he had not stood firm in the hour of tempta- 
tion, if he really had been offended; but now he was only tempted 
to be so—and blessed is the man that endureth temptation (James 
i. 12). But as, without a struggle, there is no victory for sinful 
man, so the Baptist also could not be spared such a struggle. The 
very circumstance, however, of his having sent to Jesus himself for 
enquiry, shews that he endured the temptation and conquered. 
That he asked him in this manner proves that he was tempted ; 
but that, in his temptation, he asked no one else, but applied to the 
Saviour himself, proves his faith; and so much the more, as the 
free life of the Redeemer, so different from his own, must have ap- 
peared rather strange to the austere preacher of repentance. (Com- 
pare the remarks on Matth. xi. 19.) The question of John is no- 
thing else than the prayer, “‘ Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief ;” 
and this prayer is answered by our gracious Lord. Whosoever asks 
God whether he be God ; whosoever asks the Saviour whether he 
be the Saviour, is in the right way to overcome every temptation— 
it is only thus that he can attain certainty.. Hence it is, that the 
words of Jesus concerning John (ver. 7, seq.) form no contradiction 
to the supposition that he sent the messengers in an hour of severe 
temptation. He even thereby proved that he was not a reed shaken 
by every wind, but that he stood firm and unshaken amid all storms. 
But when there is no storm, how can firmness be proved ? It was 
then, during the time of his shining, and when the fulness of the 
Spirit dwelt on him, that God made use of the Baptist for his own 
great purposes among mankind ; but in the time of his poverty and 
abandonment, God perfected him within himself. 

Ver. 4, 5—With reference to prophetic passages, such as Isaiah 
xxxv, 5, 6; lx. 1, Jesus answers the question by pointing to his 
deeds ; the messengers find the Redeemer in the midst of his mes- 
sianic labours ; all that they can report is that he is redeeming. 
They saw his outward agency ; the spiritual significancy of those 
' outward miracles his discourse unveiled to them. The bodily heal- 
ing but prefigured the healing of the soul. (Concerning rrwyée, 
comp. Matth. v.13.) Evayyedeo0m, has here the signification of 
“hearing the gospel,” “ receiving the glad tidings.” The passage, 
Isaiah 1xi. 1, which is here referred to, forbids the interpretation 
“the poor preach the gospel.” Indeed, a glorious mode of proceed- 
ing! alone fitted to convince of his messianic dignity. Not a word 
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of John individually—only the paxdpid¢ éorwv, blessed is he, reaches 
him for consolation and warning. But if it be asked, why the Lord 
did not speak more fully, we answer that such struggles must be 
fought only in the inner man ; the question was to the Lord a sign 
of the approaching victory. He left him, therefore, entirely to him- 
self, without further interference with him, (Concerning oxavdadi- 
geoOar, comp. the remarks on Matth. xviii. 8.) 

Ver. 7.—But before the people, who might easily have misun- 
derstood such a question, Jesus expressed himself more fully, 
and depicted to them the noble image of the stern warrior, that, 
on the one hand, they might know what they might expect from 
him, and, on the other hand, might also recognise what he could 
not give to them. Some of the disciples of John, who were pre- 
sent, may have given immediate occasion to these remarks. Of 
himself, he maintains a calm and dignified silence ; upon all he 
impresses the words: Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended 
in me. The manner in which our Lord, from the 7th to the 9th 
verse speaks to those surrounding him. concerning John, is some- 
what obscure. It is difficult to apprehend in their right relation his 
various reproving questions. The reed shaken by the wind (xéAapuo¢ 
id dvéwov oadevouevoc), may be figuratively understood of a light~ 
minded man (as in Ephes, iv, 14; Heb. xiii. 9); or, without any 
figure, of the reed which grew on the banks of the river Jordan, 
and with which the wind sported. In the latter case, the sense 
would be the following: “ You must certainly have had some ob- 
ject in view, in hastening to the wilderness: it can certainly not 
have been to get a view of some empty, every-day object, as, a 
shaking reed, or soft garments.” The third question must then in- 
deed denote the proper object ; they wished to see a prophet, and 
that John the Baptist certainly was. Yet the thought in this shape 
would be rather meagre—it would have been better, in that case, to 
put only the single question, ‘“‘ You wished to see a prophet, did 
you not? well then, you have seen him, and the greatest one too; 
only obey him !” But, if we turn to the other mode of interpreta- 
tion, we here too meet with difficulties. The thought, “have 
you gone out- to see a light-minded or luxurious man ?” is too 
harsh, for who goes to the wilderness for such a purpose? Or 
who could imagine Jchn to be such an one? But, if it be 
said that the unsuitable question was only intended to shew that 
they certainly thought no such thing, the question again is, For 
what purpose are these things brought forward? The passage con- 
tinues dark, until verse 16, seq..are compared. That passage shews 
that Jesus, in his questions, has only in view the character of the 
mutitude, and portrays their own contradictions, They evidently 
went in crowds to the wilderness ¢o see a prophet (as if there were 
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any thing in a prophet to be seen, while they did not desire to hear 
him); they might well have known how a true prophet would man- 
ifest himself to them, and yet. when they perceived his moral ear- 
nestness, they did not like him ; their impure hearts had longed 
for a prophet after their own taste. Our Saviour, who searches the 
hearts of men with eyes of fire, lays open to them this their incon- 
sistency, in hastening out to the prophet, and then desiring that he 
might not be what he is, and might be something which he cannot 
be, viz., such an one as themselves. They themselves are the reed 
shaken by the wind, as is fully demonstrated in verses 16, 17. 
“ You imagined that you would find a pseudo-prophet, one who 
would yield to all the caprices of sin, and one altogether like your- 
selves? You imagined that you would find a sensual teacher, flat- 
tering your sensuality ? you imagined that you would behold a 
prophet, just as your fancies had depicted him to you, mighty, 
glorious, but sparing sin? . Indeed you have obtained one, but one 
who is another Elijah.” Then follows, first, a farther delineation 
of the Baptist, and of the character of his ministry, with which is 
connected a parallel between Jesus and the Baptist—with the re- 
mark, that the same character of the multitude that did not lke 
John, had taken offence at him, although his mode of life was alto- 
gether different from that of the Baptist; and they had been 
offended at him for this sole reason, that they could never, in any 
form of the divine, whatever it might be, find the likeness of their 
sinful selves ; and that it was only themselves they were everywhere 
seeking. The haughty judges of the children of light, who dislike 
in them now this, and now that, must, therefore, before all things, 
come down to humility ; the babes (vor, ver. 25) who possess it, 
for this reason also, apprehend the divine element in its most varied 
forms of manifestation, because they never anywhere care about the 
form, but always and everywhere about the substance. 

Ver. 9.—The description of John the Baptist begins with the 
words ‘‘ Yea, and more than a prophet” (vat kat meprooé6tepov re0br~ 
tov), That the Baptist was more than a prophet (¢. e., that in the 
clearness of his view, he had attained to a point beyond that of the 
prophets), is inferred from Malachi iii. 1, in which a messenger is 
described as preparing the way for the Messiah. (Concerning this, 
comp. the remarks on Matth. ii. 3.) By means of this office, the 
Baptist received a peculiar position, inasmuch as he oceupied the 
intermediate space between the Old and New Testament ; yet in 
the general direction of his life he still belonged to the Old Testa- 
ment, and only formed the link by which the two spheres of religious 
life are connected. (Comp. what has been remarked on Matth. iii, 21.) 

Ver. 11.—But the Redeemer proceeds yet farther in his exaltation 
of the Baptist ; as he had placed him above all the prophets, so he 
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places him now above all the yevvyrot yuvaudv, born of women. 
The words ¢yeipecOa év = mpm, have the signification “to be 
raised up,” “to be called forth” Sor a. particular purpose, from a 
great multitude ; so that we may supply 676 rod Ocod, of God (John 
vu. §9).o-Rorenaie yuvatkec, born of women = max bs, Job xiv. 1; 
xv. 14.  (Levvjquara yvvacndy signifies man in general, but with the 
accessory idea of frailty or impurity.) The expression, therefore, 
has its contrast in the phrase yevvyro¢ é« Tod Oe0d, born of God; thus 
were the first man and Christ, and thus are believers, who are be- 
gotten of the Spirit, through Him. (John i. 13.) To this contrast 
the closing words of the verse refer, in which the least in the king- 
dom of heaven is placed above John. (Concerning the expression 
puxedrepoc év TH G., least, etc., compare what has been remarked on 
Matth. v. 19, where the péyac and éAdyoroc év tH B. are contrasted 
with each other.) Even in the lowest degree of the Christian life, 
which has been brought to mankind by Christ Jesus, man stands 
higher than John.* Concerning this remarkable thought, it must, 
in the first place, be well observed, that the being greater (ueiSwv 
elvat), ascribed here by the Redeemer to those living in the kingdom 
of God, must be understood in a Christian sense, so that even the 
greatest is, at the same time, the humblest, divested of all selfish-. 
ness and sin, entirely in the sense of Matth. xx. 25, 26. Those in 
the kingdom of God, occupy in so far, therefore, a higher ground, as 
the possibility of attaining this position, of being divested of self, 
lies within their reach, This is therefore the general character of 
all the members of the kingdom of God ; and the difference between 
them consists only, partly in the degree in which they have received 
into all the faculties and powers of their nature the principle of 
higher life, freeing from all sin, and hence also from pride ; partly 
also, in the more or less copious endowment with those powers 
which determine the varied spheres of activity in individuals. 
Again, it is self-evident that the being in the kingdom of God can- 
not here refer to every one who is a member of the visible church of 
Christ ; inasmuch as there are many bad fishes. in the large net of 
the kingdom of God. (Matth. xiii, 47 seq.) The expression is 
rather haniied here by the preceding yevvyntol yuvandv, born of 
women; whence we must infer, that the kingdom of heaven con- 
tains only the born of God. The kingdom ny heaven is here, then, 
the kingdom of God in the zdeal conception. This cominunity, with 
all its members, our Redeemer, in verse 11, places above that com- 
munity to which John, with the Old Testament prophets, belonged. 


* The comparative puKpétepog needs not to be taken as the superlative. Compare 
Winer’s Gr. 8. 221. The reference of the expression to Jesus himself: ‘I, the lesser one, 
am greater in the kingdom of heaven than he,” is evidently quite inadmissible. It would 
have been mock-humility, if Jesus had called himself less than John. 
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The whole passage, therefore, is applicable to those only who are 
truly regenerated, »To many members of the visible church, not, 
even a position equal to that of the representatives of the Old Tes- 
tament can be granted. But a considerable difficulty still adheres 
to this passage, inasmuch as the question here arises, as to whether 
no regeneration took place at all under the Old Testament. To 
answer this question, we must distinguish between regeneration 
in a narrower, and a wider sense. In the narrower sense, the ex- 
pression signifies the communication of a higher life [of Christ’s 
glorified humanity], which can be effected only through the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, whose outpouring on mankind depended 
upon the glorification of Christ. (John vii. 39.) 1n this more con- 
fined sense then, the regeneration of tne Old Testament saints is out 
of the question. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as weil as all the Old 
Testament saints, beheld the Redeemer only as Him who was to 
come, without having experienced the real effects of his power. 
(Heb. xi. 18; 1 Pet. i. 10-40.) They were, therefore, in the Sheol, 
and attained to the resurrection only threugh Christ. (Comp. the 
remarks on Matth, xxvii, 52, 53.) In the wider sense, however, 
every important and eventful change in the inner man may be called 
regeneration,* and such a one was no doubt experienced by Abraham 
and Jacob, on account of which, and especially on account of the 
new name given to them, they may be justly regarded as types of 
the new birth. The sense of the words “There hath not risen 
among them that are born of women a greater than John the Bap- 
tist,”” may, accordingly, be still more exactly determined. It is not 
likely that Jesus intended to subordinate Abraham and Jacob to the 
Baptist ; these stand not only as the ancestors, according to the 
flesh, of the people of God, but specially also as the fathers of all the 
faithful, ina far brighter splendour. [Yet in their relations to the 
salvation of the New Testament, they surely stood below the Bap- 
tist.| For, among individuals under the Old Testament dispensa- 
sation, various degrees of attainment, and various positions may be 
distinguished as clearly as among the members of the New Testa- 
ment church, A distinction between prophets and righteous men 
has been already made above. (Matth. x. 41.) Here we might to 
a certain degree, find a third class alluded to, viz., the regenerate 
of the Old Testament. The Baptist would in that case, be repre- 


* Better, conversion (Z). As human nature is substantially the same in all ages, 
there can be, it would seem, no radical difference in the process by which men in differ- 
ent ages are brought into a state of reconciliation with God. There must always have 
been a virtual new birth by the influence of the Holy Spirit. Under the old dispensation 
his workings were comparatively limited and secret; under the new he was poured out 
in such abundant measure as to characterize it as the special economy of the Spirit. There 
must have been a time when the Old Testament saints felt the first impulse of love to 
God, and that must have been a season of internal regeneration.—[K. 


>* 
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sented only as a righteous man, in the noblest legal sense,* ag a 
true representative of the law, but from whom was concealed the 
higher life of the Spirit, such as was experienced by Abraham and 
Israel, who appear far more as the representatives of the higher order 
of the evangelical life which was hereafter to be revealed, than of 
the legal state. 

Ver. 12.—From the personal delineation of the Baptist, our 
Redeemer proceeds to describe the peculiar character of the time ; 
and this leads him to the objurgatory discourse in verse 16. “As 
the man is great whom God has raised as the precursor of the king- 
dom of the Messiah, so the time also in which he works, is rich 
in blessings : the more culpable, therefore, are they who do not avail 
themselves of it.” The days of John, must be understood of the 
time of his publicly appearing to preach repentance (the terminus 
@ quo); in the words Ewe ders, until now, the terminus ad quem is 
only in so far intimated as that the favourable time still lasted, 
which must, however, be by no means considered as now brought to 
a close. The conception of a season favourable to the growth of all 
that is good, is expressed in a peculiar manner, by the words: The 


kingdom of heaven suffereth violence (4 Baoieia tév obpavdy Bidve- 
ta). In Luke xvi. 16, a similar expression is found: The kingdom 


of God is preached, and every man presseth into it (7) Bactreia tod 
Ge0d ebayyedicera Kat rac ic abrijy Bidgera). . With this thought cor- 
responds entirely what follows in our passage, at Giaorat dordgovow 
aithv, and the violent seize wpon it. No doubt the words of this 
verse must be understood as presenting one aspect of the phe- 
nomena of which the Lord speaks. In-that time of powerful ex- 
citement, there was manifested among mankind generally, but es- 
specially among the Jews, a fervent longing, a desire after a change 
of condition, which broke forth the more violently the longer it was 
repressed, In so far as this longing was, in its ultimate principle, 
really pure, so far the kingdom of God might be regarded as its ob- 
ject ; but, in so far as it contained a depraved element and was 
blended with much that was erroneous, it is called Brdcecbar, suffer- 
ing violence, and a dprdcetv, serzing, is ascribed to it. For although 
these terms are meant, in the first place, to express only the great- 
ness of the zeal and earnestness for that which is divine, which act- 
ed so powerfully at the time of our Lord, yet it is impossible not to 


* Hengstenberg, in his Christology, vol. iii, p. 472, has misunderstood this my view, 
as though I denied repentance and faith to the Baptist ; I only meant to say, that he does not 
pre-eminently represent faith; Paul could therefore not have used the Baptist as the repre- 
sentative of the life of faith, as he did Abraham in Rom, iv. We cannot conceive of any 
righteous person of the Old Testament as being destitute of faith, according to Heb. xi, 
only, that Old Testament faith did not, like that of the New Testament, imply the pos- 
session of divine things, but only the hope, as it is clearly expressed in the passages quoted, 
(Heb, xi. 13; 1 Pet. i. 10, seq.) 
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see, in the Rohs of the words, a gentle censure upon its mode of 
manifestation. _Had the Redeemer been disposed to bring forward 
the other view of the same phenomenon, he might have said : 
“Heaven is, as it were, now opened; streams of the Spirit are 
poured out over mankind with life-giving energy.” But it was bet- 
ter adapted to his purpose to set forth the activity of men. With 
this Luke vii. 29, 30, corinects itself very naturally ; as, in this pas- 
sage, the ardent desire of the poor after truth is contrasted with the 
haughty contempt of it on the part of the Pharisees, (Acktaréw forms 
a contrast with d0eréw—the former signifying “to regard as just,” 
to approve, ” in which signification it is found, immediately after- 
wards, in Matth. xi. 19 [see farther remarks in comment. on Rom. 
ill. 21), the latter signifying “‘ to despise.”’) 

Ver. 13.—The peculiar condition of the spiritual world, prevail- 
ing at that time, is still more distinctly ht out, according to 
Matthew, by the ‘declaration of Jesud med the proph- . 
ets prophesied only until John ; that. 1 “i 
ing point of the old and new worlds 
pears in a different connexion in Luke xvi. 
is So intimately connected with _ whole, 












whole Old Pestambnt ihveiaaniee closed. with John, it was ee 
that, with his appearance, a powerful spiritual movement should” 
pervade humanity, which, like the travail of a parturient woman, __ 
should precede the birth af a higher order of things. But in the “G 
expressions in this verse, we are, in the first plaee, struck by the- 
connexion of vopoc, law, witli the prophets ; so that 7# also appears 
as prophesying. The ae = nnn, law, signifies here the element 
from which the prophets, as its representatives, proceeded, and it is 
the nature and power of the law to prophesy of Christ. By awak- 
ening the consciousness of sin, it calls forth also the longing for the 
Redeemer, without entirely satisfying it. Next we inquire how the 
word mpoepijtevoay, prophesied, is to be explained. It might be un+ 
derstood: “the pr ophetic agency continues until John—himself in- 
cluded.” But, in the first place, John himself was not properly a - 
prophet in the Old Testament sense; he only bore witness of him 
who was now present, and invited 6 repentance ; in the second 
place, moreover, prophesy continued even after John (Acts xi. 28). 
It is, therefore, better to understand it of the prophecies them- 
selves, and its meaning to be: “with John the prophecies are ful- 
filled ; they do not extend beyond him.” But this thought seems 
without foundation ; inasmuch as so many prophetic oracles reach - 
down to the establishment of the kingdom of God on earth, in the 
remotest future. Yet the words which follow in verse 14, compel 

us to decide in favour of this view ; in them John is represented as 


— 
ay. -- ane) 
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Elijah, and this poimts to the end of all prophecy. (Mal. iv. 5.) 
x Hence, it is probable, that we must add this passage to the many 
other passages in which both according to the words of Christ, and 
those of the apostles, every thing appears consummated at their time. 
The explanation of these striking declarations lies simply in this, 
that up to the time of John the Baptist the time of prophesying 
continued, and with Christ commenced that of fulfilment. 

Ver. 14,—As if for addition and confirmation, Christ subjoins, 
moreover, that this John was also the promised Elijah. As regards, 
in the first place, the notion of the appearance of Elijah, to which 

4 the words 6 péAAwv. tpyeoOar, that was to come, refer, it rests on 
q Mal. iv. 5: scaan mds ny ngb nbv ope nan, Behold x anil Elijah, 
* © @tc. The LXX. have very. correetly sikaciol these words to the 
 Tishbite ; and so likewise has Sirach xlviii. 10; according to gram- 

‘ matical rules the word s°=37 requires a reference to a definite histo- 
rical person. It might be made a question whether the reference to 

this. definite person could not be explained figuratively by the év 
metware Kat dvvdper Hitov, in the spirit and power of Elijah, as in 
ae. i, 17. This wou uld even appear more probable,* if the New 

_ Testament itself did not farnish more exact information concerning 

> * ate According to Matth. xvii: 3, Moses and Elijah appeared as 
one “heavenly messengers to the Hedeement in his transfiguration ; where- 
+." by the figurative explanation of that promise is rendered improbable, 
Striking, however, is the declaration in the passage before us, that 
ae _ John is Elijah ; whereas he himself declares he is not. (John i. 21.) 
-. But even if the words ‘‘if ye will receive it” did not indicate it, yet 
ie the whole connexion of this, passage with the other passages which 
treat of Elijah, clearly shows that the Redeemer called him so only 
2 in a certain sense, viz., because he wrought in the spirit and, power 
P of Elijah, as Scripture says. (Luke i. 17.) Elijah the zealous 
7 _ preacher of repentance, is, as it were, the type of John. The ques- 





tion, however, is, pheiker we are to believe that that Old Testa- 

ment eephey has been entirely fulfilled in the appearance of John 
"4 or of Elijah himself, at the time of Christ’s transfiguration. We 
be feel inclined to doubt this, when we read that the prophet Malachi 
(iv. 5), adds that Elijah will be sent, mien) dian nth pis xia ved, 

yore that great and terrible day, ete. + ‘Tt seems, therefore, not an 


} 

* Yet this view is surely the correct one. The prophecy (Mal. iv. 5) that Elijah 
should prepare the way for the Angel of the Covenant, Christ, cannot be fulfilled in the 
appearance of Moses and Elijah at the transfiguration, but in John the Baptist, as is said 

>. Luke i. 17; John i, 21. John only denies that he was the risen Elijah, the same person 
as the Old Testament prophet. That he is the second Elijah prophesied Mal. iii. he does 
not deny.—[E. 

- + The day of the Lord, according to the Old Testament prophets, begins with Christ’s 
incarnation.—Rev. ii. 6, Moses and Elijah are employed as sensible images of the Law and 
the Gospel—[E. The account of the day of the Lord in Malachi has its best commen- 
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improbable supposition, that this prophecy, although fulfilled in a 
certain sense, must be regarded as yet not wholly fulfilled. (Comp. 
remarks on Rev. xi. 6.) As it is the nature of Old Testament 
prophecy that its subject may appear in a previous manifestation, 
without its import being thereby fully exhausted, so also here. The 
time of Christ was by no means the prophesied great day of the 
Lord ; but that whole time which reached to the destruction of 
Jerusalem had a certain resemblance to the last days ; and so it had 
also an element (John the Baptist) which prefigured the future ap- 
pearance of Elijah, It is likely that, from such a train of ideas, 
the indefinite ‘‘if ye will receive it” arose. 

Ver. 15.—To direct attention to those appearances in the pre- 
sent time, Christ adds the solemn, earnest words: He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear (6 éywv Ota dxovetv, dkovéTw) (dKkoverv = ra, 
intelligere ; hence ora = 6248, of the faculty of the understanding.*) 
According to the intention of Christ, his discourse must have -con- 
tained something not less worthy of investigation than requiring it, 
and by this, the admonition was called forth. From the remarks 
already made, it will appear that the words have not yet lost their 
profound meaning. 

Ver. 16, 17.—That which was alluded to in ver. 7, is now in 
figurative language more fully set forth. Our Redeemer reproves 
his fickle contemporaries by comparing them to capricious children 
whom it is impossible to please in any way, and who understand 
neither mildness nor severity. (Concerning yeved = 53, those living 
together at one pertod, comp. remarks on Matth, xxiv. 34. The 
text of Matthew has been altered here in various ways ; instead of 
dyopais—dyopé has been adopted ; instead of éraipovc—éréporc, in 
place of which Luke has dajaoc. The usual reading, however, 
deserves the preference, both from internal and external reasons.) 
The piping, mourning (aAéw, Gpnvéw), refer to children’s plays, both 
amusing and grave. But the whole figure would be misunderstood, 
if the speaking children were made to represent Jesus and J ohn, 
who again are the representatives of mildness and severity ; ; whilst 
the other children spoken to represented the capricious multitude. 
On the contrary, both classes of children—those who speak as 
well as those who are addressed—are to be viewed as the repre- 
sentatives of the capricious contemporaries of J esus, so that the 
sense is this: ‘The generation resembles a host of Wiles 
tary in John’s description of Christ, Matth. iii. The reference obviously is to the search- 
ing, descriminating, spiritual character of the new kingdom. There is then no difficulty in 
making the “great and terrible day of the Lord” identical with the Saviour’s appearing to 
set up his new kingdom. John the Baptist isclearly the promised Elijah.—[K. 

* Similar formulas are used by Jewish teachers, e. g., in the Zohar: qui audit audiat, 


qui intelligit intelligat. Besides, in the Gospels, the formula, 6 éywy dra «. 7. A. is found 
very frequently in Revelations; but it is altogether waiting’ in the Gospel of John. 
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children, whom it is impossible to please in any way ; one part de- 
sires this, and the other that, so that they cannot agree upon any 
desirable or useful occupation.* 

Ver. 18, 19.—This figurative discourse is immediately followed 
by the literal declaration ; John was too severe for them, and Jesus 
too mild. (Concerning the phrase dapdéroy ye, comp. the rem. on 
Matth. xii. 24.) The difference between the Old and New dispen- 
sations appears here in a striking manner, in the description, though 
frequently misunderstood, of their respective representatives. In 
John, we see the strict observer of the law, who exhibits in his de- 
meanour an austere and rigid morality, and abstains from all con- 
tact with the sinner ; in our Redeemer, on the other hand, we see 
the impossibility of sinning, joined with compassionate love, which 
urges him not to withdraw even from the most wretched, since their 
impurity cannot tarnish his heavenly purity, whilst his divine light 
is able to illuminate their darkness. John is a noble human phe- 
nomenon, a flower of earth ; Jesus appears as a heavenly form, the 
offspring of a higher world. Blessed at that time, and blessed now 
are those who are not offended at him, but receive him as he is! 
The words, “‘ and wisdom is justified of her children” (Luke adds ail), 
form the close of this thought. These, like so many other words 
of the Lord, resemble many-sided polished jewels, which send forth 
their splendour i in more than one direction ; a peculiarity found in 
many pregnant maxims, even of human sages. Considered by them- 
selves, they possess a manifold significancy ; but in the connexion 
of discourse, one meaning, of course, becomes prominent. The ex- 
pression, ‘‘ children of wisdom,” evidently points to a contrast with 
what precedes, where the children of folly are described from the 
folly of their judgments. (The «at must therefore be taken = 4 in 
an adversative sense, and dixasodc0a as above in Luke vii. 29, in the 
sense, ‘to declare “just,” hence ‘to acknowledge as stich,” “40 
praise,” “to laud.”) The thought would then be: “ wisdom (which 
is found fault with by foolish men) is justified, and defended, and 
represented as wisdom by her children, viz., by their treatment of 
her requisitions.” With this agrees Matth. xi. 25, seq. in which the 
virrwot, babes, are described as the truly wise. (Neither the aorist, 
nor the signification of the d:cacoto6a, favours the translation, ‘ wis- 
dom is blamed by her children.”) But this thought acquires a pe- 


* The sentiment, I think, stated in more precise language is: This generation is hke 
those children sitting in the market place to whom their fellows call, saying, We have piped, 
ete. The simple point of the comparison is that, as these children would neither join their 
fellows in strains of merriment or grief, so the men of this generation find fault equally with 
the austerity of John, and the more genial character of the Saviour. Olshausen’s expla- 
nation does not, I think, make allowance for the want of strict exactness in the Saviour’s 
mode of expression. He says, “‘it is like children sitting and calling,” etc., when the pre- 
cise meaning is, “it resembles what occurs when children sit,” ete.—[K. 
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~ culiar charm, when we consider that Scripture does not speak of 
wisdom in the abstract, but as a heavenly person, yea, that Jesus 
calls himself the Wisdom. (See note on Luke xi. 49, compared 
with Matth. xxii. 34; John i. 1, and Sirach xxiv. 4, seq.) In this 
case, then, the Redeemer here appears as speaking with reference to 
his divine nature, and the aorist éumad0n, was justified, acquires a 
peculiar significancy. The same phenomenon which he reproves in 
the present, viz., that foolish men take offence at the ways of wis- 
dom, has repeated itself at all times ; but at all times the children 
of wisdom have justified their mother, and will do so even now, 
The Redeemer appears here, therefore, as the bestower of all spirit- 
ual blessing from the beginning of time, as the generator, from the 
beginning of the world, of all the earthly representatives of wisdom 
whom he now, closing the series of manifestations, represents person- 
ally, in all her fulness and glory. (We must reject all expositions 
of the passage which exclude the contrast with that which pre- 
cedes ; as, for instance, that according to which Aéyovs, they say, is 
to be supplied after xat, and; so that even the clause édvnaeOn, k. T. 
A. is put into,the mouth of the censorious Jews, according to whom 
the réxva oopiag would be merely supposed children of wisdom.) 
Ver, 20.—The reproving discourse which follows, is found, in its 
original connexion, on the occasion of the sending forth of the 
seventy, in Luke x. 13, seq. ; but Matthew has, very properly, in- 
troduced it in this part of his narrative. The whole discourse of 
the Redeemer was a censure upon his contemporaries ; but, in the 
following words, the reproof is uttered, in its utmost severity, against 
those who had most clearly seen his glory. The whole passage 
again represents the same principle, but only from a different point 
of view, which we dwelt upon in Matth. x. 41. As a reward is not 
regulated by the deed itself, but by the disposition from which it 
springs, and the consciousness by which it is accompanied; so 
punishment also will not be determined by the outward aspect of 
the deed, but by the inward disposition of which it is the evidence, 
and by the consciousness which it presupposes. The guilt of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Sodom, is in this passage represented as less ; first, be- 
cause their inhabitants occupied a less advanced position than did 
the Jews at the time of Christ ; and secondly, because that which 
was divine appeared to them in a far less glorious form, At'the 
time of Christ, however, the feeling of need was active, and was met 
in his person’ by the purest manifestation of divinity, condescend- 
ing, moreover, to human weakness, by external acts of the most 
striking character. But, nevertheless, men hardened themselves 
against these powerful impressions of the Spirit, and did not repent ; 
this, therefore, enhanced their guilt exceedingly. By the greater 
guilt of the latter, however, the guilt of the former is, in no way, 
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diminished ; it remains what it is, though spoken of relatively as 
compared with the more fully developed manifestations of sin. 

Ver, 21.—Chorazin (Xopa¢iv), a small place in Galilee, on the 
shores of the lake of Gennesaret, near Capernaum, is mentioned 
only here. Some expositors write, without any reason, yépa Ziv. It 
is evident that towns are here spoken of (ver. 20). In the same 
quarter was situated the better known town ByjOoaiddé (derived from 
nya and mts, ¢. e., fisher’s town). The two together appear as the 
representatives of that highly favoured region, where the footsteps 
of the Lord were seen so long, and his hand dispensed so many 
blessings. Tyre and Sidon, on the contrary, are mentioned as 
the wealthy and voluptuous representatives of gross sensual en- 
joyment, which, as such, had been frequently denounced by the 
prophets of the Old Testament. (Is. xxiii.) Repenting in sack- 
cloth and ashes, is the well-known Old Testament description of an 
earnest disposition to repentance, which manifests itself in cor- 
responding outward acts. (1 Kings xxi. 27; 2 Kings vi. 30; 
Jonah iii. 6, 8.) 

Ver. 22.—The term jpépa xptoewc, day of judgment, is used, in 
its most general sense, to denote the period which will at length come, 
when good and evil which, in the present course of the world, are 
mixed together, shall be separated.. (Comp. further remarks on Matth. 
xxiv.) “Avextoc or dvextéc, from dvéyw, “ tolerable,” ‘“ endurable.” 
(See the same thought, Matth. x. 15.) The comparative, as well as 
the whole context, points to different degrees of punishment for the 
wicked ; some are, as it were, in mitissima damnatione as August- 
ine says. This idea of degrees of punishment seems fo imply, that it 
may be even remitted ; and this must be unhesitatingly conceded of 
the lesser forms of sin. (See more particularly at Matth. xii. 32.) 

Ver. 23.—The same thing applies, in a higher degree, to Caper- 
naum, (See note on Matth. iv. 13.) This insignificant Galilean 
country-town had become the fixed residence of the Messiah, and 
had thereby gained a higher importance. The choice of the town for 
his abode, on the part of the Redeemer, is evidently not accidental, 
but intimately connected with the reputation and susceptibility of 
its inhabitants, Here the nucleus of the kingdom of God might, and 
should have been formed. Instead of that, however, only a few 
joined themselves with entire devotedness to ‘the Lord ; the others, 
destitute of faith, persevered in their unholy walk. The more dam 
zling, therefore, the light was to which they opposed themselves, the 
longer it shone upon their dark hearts, the heavier was their punish- 
ment. This is described in fa¢ ddov KataBiBacOjoy,. thou shalt be 
brought down to hell, in uttering which, our Redeemer probably had 
before his mind Old Testament passages, such as Ezek. xxxi, 10; 
Is, xiv. 15, lvii. 9. Kara@uBdgeoOa occurs nowhere else in the New 
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Testament ; it is the reverse of tywOiva, hence dejict, “to be 
brought down.” Odpavoc, heaven, is contrasted with ddyc* or 
ddov oloc, dSua = des, Such expressions, taken from the Greek 
mythology (as 2 Pet. ii. 4, alludes even to tdprapoc), the language 
of Scripture admits without hesitation, if they were prevalent in 
the mouths of the people, and had a true foundation. The true 
and simple fundamental idea of heaven and hades, is this ; that 
evil and good, which, even on earth, though outwardly blended, are 
separated in their nature and essence, are to have an ultimate and 
complete separation. In so far then as the day of judgment (xpioewe, 
separation) reduces to its ultimate principle that which appears 
here mixed together, the being cast down into hades signifies the 
return of individual evil to its element.t At the great separa- 
tion, which is impending over the universe, every individual life 
will be attracted and governed by the power of that element to 
which it granted admission into itself He who admitted the Spi- 
rit and light of Christ, will be drawn by him into his kingdom of 
light ; he who allowed the spirit of darkness to rule in his heart, 
will become a prey to the power of darkness ; each according to the 
degree of his guilt, which only God can determine (see note on 
Matth. vii. 1), since it is dependent upon the degree of the impres- 
sion which the light made upon man, and against which he harden- 
ed himself. Strange that some expositors should have explained 
this passage of external prosperity. ‘Thou art a very wealthy and 
prosperous town, but thou shalt greatly decline.” Whatever man 
cherishes in his heart, he reproduces even in the word of God ; he 
makes a god for himself, and makes his Redeemer speak as suits 
him best, and as he would have spoken. (Comp. 2 Pet. ii. 20.) The 
more guilty Capernaum is then contrasted with Sodom, with the 
remark ; it would have remained until this day. These words, un- 
less they are empty words, are remarkable, as showing that our 
Redeemer ascribes, even to that which is past, no absolute necessity. 
He evidently acknowledges, even here, the freedom of self-determi- 
nation, and the possibility of things having been otherwise, if men 
had been obedient to God, This, in a moral aspect, so important 
a view of history, as being wholly based upon the free actions of 
individuals, lies at the foundation of the whole Scripture doctrine. 
Ver. 25.—That the following words were not spoken in imme- 
diate connexion with the preceding, Matthew himself indicates by 
the words: év éxsivw TO kaipd, at that season. This formula of 
transition seems to place an interval between that which precedes 


* Concerning ddnc, compare the remarks on Luke xvi. 28. 

+ “Being exalted to heaven” and “brought down to hades,” seem to be strong figu- 
rative expressions, denoting on the one hand high spiritual privilege, on the other, cor- 
responding degradation and ruin, of course, with a spiritual reference—[K. 
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and that which follows. Luke x. 21, seq. gives a definite and ap- 
propriate connexion of the words. We have, therefore, reason to 
suppose that Matthew again followed his practice of bringing into 
a new connexion the elements of our Lord’s discourses, as it was not 
at all his object to exhibit the life and acts- of Jesus chronologically, 
but only under their more general points of view. The same Spirit, 
who had spoken through our Lord, guided the disciple also in the 
arrangement. This may again be seen inthe position of the. fol- 
lowing verses ; they form a very appropriate contrast with the pre- 
ceding objurgatory discourse against the unbelieving ; they are the 
commentary on the words in ver. 19, Wisdom is justified of her 
children. The entire passage (ver. 25-30), moreover, is remarkable 
for its majestic course of thought. It is conceived in the spirit of 
John. We see hence, that it is the same Jesus who speaks in Mat- 
thew and John ; his discourses are received by different individuals; 
and each reproduces him in the aspects under which, with his pecu- 
liar mental traits, he had been enabled to apprehend him. Ver. 
25, 30, now open to us an insight into the innermost recesses of our 
Redeemer’s heart—a heart burning with love to his brethren, Con- 
scious of his divine majesty and glory, he humbly condescends to 
the lowly, and seeks to comfort the forsaken. The real substance 
of Christianity, the condescension of the Divine to the weak and 
poor, is here celebrated in inspired language. Compared with this, 
all human greatness, wisdom, and glory, sink into the dust. (Mat- 
thew begins: Jesus answered and said (droxpuetc eimev 5 "Inoodc), 
droxpivec0ar, answering, being used according to the analogy of the 
Hebrew m2». [Comp. note on Luke i. 60.] Luke x. 21, on the 
other hand, points out the rejoicing and exulting of the Lord’s 
spirit, in the words “ exulted in spirit” (jyaAdudoato TO TvebpaTt). 
Here rH ux, in soul, could not have been appropriately used, as 
it would have pointed rather to the human nature of the Redeemer, 
as in Matth. xxvi. 38. The joy here spoken of is purely objective, 
in which the world of spirits shares, and which is exhibited in’ its 
perfection, in the inner life of the Lord). Christ commences with 
the praise of God, for his sovereign providence, . (’EdooAoyeiobar == 
nah seg. Dativ. “to praise,” “to laud,” Rom. xiv. 11, and fre- 
quently in the LX X.) According to the well-known Old Testament 
designation, Lord of heaven and earth, God is represented as the 
Lord of the universe, in evidently intended contrast with the v7jrcoc, 
babes = juxpot (Matth. x. 42), rrwyol TO rvetuats. For the idea of 
the babe implies not only that which is undeveloped, but also that 
which is inexperienced and helpless ; as it stands here in contrast 
with codot, wise, and ovverot, prudent. The former of these two 
expressions refers rather to that which is divine, the latter to that 
which is earthly ; the codia is the result of the vobd¢ (reason), 
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_ the obveow, of dpévec (understanding).* Hence it cannot be said 
precisely, that the wise and prudent possessed a false wisdom 
and prudence; they had in their knowledge much ‘that was true, 
and were, in this respect, more advanced than the disciples of the 
Lord. But their wisdom and prudence was, at the best, earthly, 
marred, therefore, by many defects, and unable to penetrate the 
depths of that which is divine. Christ, on the contrary, brought a 
heavenly wisdom ; and the first condition for the reception of it 
was poverty, the being emptied of man’s wisdom. For this reason, 
human wisdom became in itself an obstacle to the reception of the 
pure light which beamed down from the opened heavens, whilst the 
simplest and lowliest men—-such as were conscious of their poverty 
and blindness in things divine and human, but burned with a long- 
ing after truth—received it more readily and deeply. (Comp. 1 Cor. 
1,19.) It is this wonderful dispensation—that the Lord of heaven 
and earth espoused the poorest and the most wretched—which our 
Saviour here celebrates with exultation. The term taira, these 
things, comprehends, therefore, all which was peculiar in the life 
of Christ, and which has been conferred upon mankind through 
his ministry. The men who could comprehend it, received it by a 
revelation (émoxdAvuc). Human wisdom is a fruit of intellectual 
activity and spontaneity ; the heavenly wisdom, on the contrary, is 
an effect of a divine influence on man’s receptive faculties, and is 
the root of the life of faith. But, whilst faith belongs altogether 
to the heart, wisdom, in its heavenly form, is a blossom of the in- 
tellect (voc). With the revelation, however, is contrasted a con- 
cealing (dréxpvyuc), an expression which might be considered ag 
favouring the doctrine of absolute predestination. (Comp. Matth. 
xiii. 13, 14.) There is, however, nothing which prevents us from 
understanding droxpinrey, concealing, in this passage as meaning 
merely “not to reveal ;” so that the sense would be, “ they are left 
to their earthly wisdom.” We here, therefore, pass over the refer- 
ence to predestination, which will hereafter frequently occupy our 
attention. 

Ver. 26.—Once more our Redeemer breathes forth his feelings of 
thankfulness to the Father ; vai se, éSouodoyotpuat cor. (Concerning 
eddokia = 3587, see note on Luke ii. 14.) Inasmuch as ‘the divine 
will is the pure manifestation of the divine nature, since God can 
never will any thing but what he is, this implies the idea, that even 
this gracious endowing of the poor, and of babes, with true heavenly 
wisdom, is an effect of the pure self-denying love of God, manifest- 
ing itself in the communication of his own nature. The Jove of 
God, the absolute reverse of envy, induces him to descend into souls 
and into precisely those of the poor and needy. Without being en- 

* Comp. the Author’s Opuse. Theol. (Berol. 1833), p. 159, 
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lightened from above, man does not know nor understand this won- 
derful love of God, since he loves only splendour and fulness—not 
poverty ; but Jesus is himself the clearest proof and manifestation 
of it ; in him dwelt the fulness of the Godhead in the bosom of 
humanity ; and yet this divine manifestation was most unpretend- 
ing and humble. From the Father, the Lord of heaven and of 
earth, our Lord passes to himself, the visible representation of this 
pure love of God, and describes himself as working, just in the 
same manner which he celebrated in the Father ; he invites all the 
needy, all the wretched, to enjoy the fulness of God which is in him. 

Ver. 27.—The transition from the Father to the Son may be 
explained by the following thought: “The organ through which the 
Father reveals himself, as the eternal mercy, is the Son himself.” 
First, the Redeemer proceeds from the thought of his divine power, 
in the words: “ All things are delivered unto me by my Father” 
(tava pot traped66n bd Tod marpéc). The mdvra, all things, re- 
fers back to the kvpio¢ obpavod Kai yc, Lord of heaven and earth, 
in ver, 25, so that the passage forms a parallel to the words of the 
Lord : £0607 wor Traoa éovoia év obpave Kat éri yitc, all power is given, 
etc. (Matth, xxviii. 18), in which Christ, the Son of God, is repre- 
sented. as the ruler of the world, to whom the same honour and wor- 
ship are due as to the Father, and in whom alone the Father reveals 
himself to mankind. (John xiv. 9.) But as the kingdom belongs 
originally to the Father, it is only given (mapedé0y) to the Son, in so 
far as he is at the same time Man; for which reason, at the end of 
the kingdom of God, the Son gives it back into the hands of the 
Father. (1 Cor. xv. 28.) Starting from this fundamental relation, 
our Redeemer then points out the special relation of his people to the 
Father, in reference to their knowing him (ériyvworc), and thence 
deduces the doctrine, that all that true revelation to the babes, 
comes only through him; that therefore all knowledge gained with- 
out him and out of him, is merely human knowledge, and, there- 
fore, unsatisfactory. In the first place, then, the Lord represents 
the mutual relation between Father and Son, by saying: ovdeic 
énvyevdoner Tov viov ei uy 6 TatHp, obdé TOV Tatépa TIC envytvooKer él [7 
6 vide, no one knoweth the Son except the Father, etc. It is remark- 
able, that the Fathers often invert this passage in their quotations. 
(Comp. on this subject my Gesch. der Evang. 8. 292, f!) Ivrencus 
even says in a passage (Adv. Heer. iv. 14), that the heretics had in- 
tentionally made this inversion, according to which they read first: 
ovdei¢c émuyitvioker TOV Trarépa el wr 6 vlog, no one knoweth the Father 
except the Son; but that is very improbable, because Jrenceus himself 
frequently inverts the two members of the verse. Now the reading 
itself is not contested by the MSS; the question then only is, ae 
the position of the members should be just as it is. The knowing 

Vor. I1.—28 
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of the Son is no doubt here placed first, because it forms the prin- 
cipal subject; Jesus wishes to impress upon his followers that no 
man can come to the true knowledge of God, except through the 
Son, for “no man can come to the Father except by me.” (John xiv. 
6.) If Jesus had wished to represent it absolutely, “no man knoweth 
the Father except the Son” would very likely have been placed first. 
It is precisely in the contrast of the two members, that the peculiar 
mutual relation, existing between the Father and the Son, is in- 
dicated, according to the words, Thou Father, art in me, and I in 
thee,* The Father beholds himself in the Son, as his image, the 
effulgence of his glory (eixév, dravyacua rig 66&¢, Heb. i. 3); the 
Son finds himself again in the Father, so that the Son is the self- 
manifestation (Selbstobjectivirung) of the Father, which, as a di- 
vine and hence everlasting act, has begotten the Son as an everlast- 
ing Being. (On the relation between the Father and the Son, see 
more fully on Johni. 1.) This mutual act of recognising and being 
recognised, between the Father and the Son, is communicated to 
mankind by the Son as the Word, as the manifestation of the Fa- 
ther, who is concealed within himself. (Comp. remarks on 1 Cor. 
xiii, 12; Gal. iv. 9.) This revelation, it is true, depends on the will 
of the Son (6 éév BovAnra), which, however, must not be conceived 
of as an arbitrary one, but as guided by compassionate love and 
wisdom. If any one should here object, that if the Son communi- 
cates to any the knowledge of God, as indeed he has communicated 
it from everlasting to certain individuals, it is then no longer the 
Son alone who knows the Father, but these also along with the 
Son ; we would answer that in the individual knowing God, it is 
Christ himself, by his Spirit, who knows the Father (Gal. ii. 20); 
if, therefore, the whole church hereafter shall know the Father by the 
Spirit of Christ, yet it is still only the Son who in this infinite num- 
ber of individuals, recognises the Father, inasmuch as they are all 
one in-Christ. (Gal. ii. 28; 1 Cor. xii. 12.) Hence it is clear, 
that the énycvéoxey, knowing, is no mere intellectual knowledge of 
divine things (precisely the nature of human wisdom, whose know- 
ledge of God has no power of creating divine life), but the life of 
God in man, and of man in God, which, it is true, is not without 
knowledge, but unites in one knowledge and the essential sub- 
stance. The knowing of God is, therefore, based upon divine love, 
upon God communicating his nature to the beings whom he has 
created. “It is only light that beholds light; only that which is 
divine recognises divinity.” 

Ver. 28.—The following verses, which we find only in Matthew, 
and which seem here in their appropriate place, are a commentary 


* Concerning the recognition of the Father through the Son, andof the Son through 
the Father, compare the pregnant texts, John x. 14; 1 John ii. 13, 14. 
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on the words in ver. 5: the poor have the Gospel, etc.. He to whom 
all things are delivered by the Father, calls to himself the heavy 
laden—not the rich, the great and the glorious—that is to say, he 
gives himself to them. The two terms, komdvtec Kad mepoptic- 
uévot, labouring and heavy-laden, denote the same condition (that 
of being under sin and its consequences) ; the former pointing out 
its active, the latter its passive feature. The sense of suffering be- 
neath the yoke of sin, originates in man only from divine influence ; 
the ungodly man feels at his ease under it. So far as the divine 
principle in men ‘strives after deliverance from sin, they are called 
koridvtec labouring ; so far as they feel its pressure, and their inabil- 
ity to free themselves from it, they are called mepopricpévor, heavy- 
laden. The removal of this whole condition is promised by the Re- 
deemer in the rest (dvdéravoic), Faith in him brings back the lost 
harmony in the inner and outer life, and with it, rest to the soul. 
(Comp. Jer. vi. 16. The idea of rest corresponds with John’s Swi 
éyey kal repioodv, having life and that abundantly, [John x. 10.] 
As soon as the magnet of life has found its pole of attraction, peace 
and rest follow. The rest (dvdéravoic), in its higher degree, and un- 
changing state, is peace, «iprvn.) 

Ver. 29, 30.—But as the holy principle in man is encumbered 
with the heavy burden of sin within and around him, the claims of 
the divine life appear at first burdensome and oppressive. The 
discord in man is not immediately removed after his entering into 
the element of the good. For this reason, the Redeemer speaks 
also of a yoke and a burden (Gvyé¢ and ¢opriov), which he himself 
imposes. But it appears easy and light when compared with the 
burden of sin. For, from the latter, man’s nobler nature suffers di- 
rectly, it causes the deepest oppression of the soul ; and this feature 
characterized the oppressive yoke of the Pharisaical ordinances, in- 
asmuch as they were born of sin, and checked in its development 
the divine life. (Comp. remarks on Matth. xxiii, 4.) The burden — 
of Christ, on the contrary, is only felt by man so far as he is still en- 
cumbered with sin ; his nobler nature feels Christ’s Spirit and life 
to be a homogeneous element ; and thus the believer can exult and 
sing praises inwardly, although, outwardly, he be perishing daily. 
(2 Cor. iv. 16.) This struggle with sin, the believer must enter 
won, according to the command of Christ, (dpate, take, signifies the 
positive activity in entering upon the struggle—comp. remarks on 
Matth. x. 38), and learn of Christ. In a manner not to be mis- 
taken, then, Jesus here represents himself as King and Prophet, 
who imposes the yoke of his rule, and offers his doctrine for accept- 
ance ; but his is a mild rule and teaching, when compared with the 
service of sin, and all which has originated from it (for instance the 
Pharisaical observances) ; and it is this mildness which the Re- 
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deemer urges as a motive for taking his yoke. Besides this train 
of thought, there seems to be another in this passage. ‘The expres- 
sion my yoke, may not only be explained: ‘the yoke which I, as 
ruler, impose upon others,” but it may also be understood : ‘the 
yoke which I myself bear ;” so that it is equivalent to the cross of 
Christ. Viewed in this light, the words for I am meek, etc., also 
acquire a new signification, From the meekness of Jesus in carry- 
ing his cross or yoke, his disciples should learn the same disposition 
of mind ; for thereby every burden becomes easy, and every suffer- 
ing is overcome. If any one walks under the burden of sin, as a 
common burden ; if he bears all the sufferings of time as the con- 
sequences of the universal guilt of mankind, then it may be said he 
walks in self-denying love, takes upon him the yoke (does not mere- 
ly allow it to be imposed upon him), and thereby finds rest for 
his soul ; for disquietude originates in self-will, which refuses to 
bear a due share of the burden of sin. According to this train of 
thought, our Redeemer regards himself also as a bearer of the cross 
and yoke, as in all things he was made like unto men, his brethren ; 
only, that he did not bear the burden on his own account, but on 
ours. It is only to this mode of interpretation, that the expression 
“lowly in heart” (rarecvd¢ 7 xapdig) is suitable. A ruler may, with 
reference to his subjects, be said to be mpéoc, meek, but not tamevéc, 
lowly. As little, therefore, as God is ever said to be lowly, just so 
little is the Redeemer in his divine nature ; tare:vodpoodvy, lowliness, 
is the character only of the creature ; and Christ calls himself lowly, 
only in so far as he is man, and all human, as well as divine at- 
tributes, appertain to him. Holy Scripture expresses the act of the 
incarnation of the Son of God by xevéw, and the humiliation of the 

Son of God as man by tamed, (Comp. remarks on Philip. ii, 6- 
8). This shews, that im this passage the Redeemer did not intend | 
to speak of himself only as the Son of God, but pointed also to his 
human nature (and the divine and human nature must be consid- 
ered to be united in his holy person—a union miraculous, and to us 
inconceivable ); he to whom all things were delivered by the Father 
himself, bears the yoke with us, and hence puts his hand along with 
us to the heavy burdens of life ; and, though the only Lord, he is, 
at the same time, a servant. (Comp. Matth. xxiii. 4-11.) He not 
only gives commands, but enables us also to obey them, inasmuch as 
he, by the power of the Spirit, causes that they do not appear avy. 
(1 John v. 3.) The expression 77 kapdia, in heart, describes the hu- 
mility of the Redeemer, as in entire accordance with his holy will, 
and originating in the very depth of his heart ; hence humility ap- 
pears in him as the cheerful result of free choice. There is, then, 
certainly a difference between lowly in heart and lowly in spirit 
(Tareivd¢ TG TvebpaTe) — tn dB, Prov. xxix, 23, (Comp, Ps, xxxiii, 
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18 [LXX.] with rroyd¢ 76 rvetuatt, Matth. v. 8.) The latter ex- 
pression denotes an attribute of sinful man, and marks what is laud- 
able only in so far as the knowledge of poverty and wretchedness is 
a condition of all help from above ; but in this sense the expression 
cannot be applied to Christ. He was lowly in heart but elevated 
and rich in spirit, inasmuch as the bent of his will, and the disposi- 
tion of his heart, are not towards what is high, but towards what is 
lowly. His humility is therefore compassion ; but the use of ta7er- 
vogposivn, used alike of the perfectly holy One, and of sinful man, 
is peculiar to the language of Scripture. Even in the Old®Testa- 
ment, the LXX. use it for expressions, such as 738, °28, 2, corre- 
sponding with the terms trwyé¢ and tamevéc of the New Testament. 
Among the ancient profane writers, the term is very rarely (for in- 
stance by Plutarch) used in a noble sense. The peculiar use of the 
word is connected with a peculiar idea which belongs to revealed relig- 
ion. Whilst we everywhere meet, in the natural man, with a striv- 
ing after that which is high, which originates in a dim consciousness of 
his deep fall, Scripture teaches, more darkly in the Old Testament, 
more distinctly in the New, that the safest way to salvation, and to 
the highest exaltation, is to humble ourselves to the lowest poverty. 
It is only in the lowest depths of repentance, and of bitter self- 
knowledge—producing a compassionate love to all our fellow-men 
—that the soul can receive the powers of divine life, and rise again 
to the highest exaltation. In the life of our Redeemer who, froth 
love, became like unto sinful man, this way, which alone leads to 
peace, is exemplified. 


§ 17. Tue Discretes Puuck Hars oF Cory. 
(Matth. xii. 1-8; Mark ii, 23-28; Luke vi. 1-5.) 


In the subsequent twelfth chapter of Matthew, the Evangelist 
reports several events (among others, a cure in ver. 9, seq.), which, 
however, pervaded by a common bond, likewise show the design of 
Matthew to arrange the life of Jesus according to certain general 
classes of subjects. It is the rising hostility of the Pharisees to 
J ie | by which all the single events in this section are connected, 
and on account of which the various occurrences seem to be reported. 
It is probable, from the more minute account of John, that the 
hostility of the Pharisees to Jesus assumed a decided form, only 
after he had come to Jerusalem for the celebration of the feast. 
(John y. 1, seq.) As, however, Matthew pays no attention either 
to time or place—restricting his communications neither to Galilee 
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nor to any other locality*—as he narrates without. mentioning 
places, and aims only to exhibit to his Jewish readers the life 
of Jesus in its various aspects, we must here also give up any 
exact arrangement of the single occurrences, and this the rather, 
because inferences respecting it, drawn from the internal character 
of the narratives, cannot but. be arbitrary. (Comp. Dr. Paulus’ 
Commentary, Th. ii. Anf.) An impartial comparison of the other 
two Evangelists, leads to the same result. For, although Mark 
connects, the narrative of the cure of the withered hand, immediately 
with the plucking of the ears of corn, yet he differs, in chap. iil. 
7-19, so very much from Matthew, and brings forward in these 
verses circumstances so entirely different, that we gain nothing for 
a chronological arrangement by his coming back (iii. 20) to events 
which Matthew also reports in this chapter. Luke differs from 
Matthew still more strikingly ; inasmuch as, in the passage-parallel 
to Matth. xii. 22, seq., he enters upon the record of the last journey 
of Jesus to the feast (Luke xi. 14, seq.), and then returns, at the 
end of the chapter, to vill. 19, seq. 

The first narrative then—that of the plucking of the ears of 
corn by the disciples—is introduced by Matthew, with the very in- 
definite expression ; “at that time” (év éxe(v 7 xarpG)—a formula 
admitting of wider and narrower limits, and corresponding to the 
general phrase : “and it came to pass,” of Mark. But Luke here 
uses a peculiar expression: év caBBdtw devteporpdtw. From this 
formula, we might be able, perhaps, to infer something decisive in 
favour of a chronological arrangement, if its signification were not so 
completely indeterminate. The word seems to have been formed 
by Luke himself, and is not met with either in the Biblical writings, 
or any where else. According to the common opinion, which was 
first advanced by Scaliger, the expression : devtepétpwrov odBBarov. 
is meant to designate the first Sabbath after the second day of the 
Passover ; so that it might be resolved into: od¢@Batov mpdtov dnd 
devtépac dnd Tob méoya. For, according to the Mosaic institution 
(Levit. xxiii. 11-25), the first ears of corn were offered to the Lord 
on the second day of the Passover (na¥m nH) ; and from this day, 
seven Sabbaths were counted to the day of Pentecost. The Sab- 
bath following this second day of the Passover, is thought to be de- 
signated by devrepémpwrov, The plucking of the ripening ears by 
the disciples agrees very well with this supposition ; yet, it must 
be considered that the harvest was protracted until the day of Pen- 
tecost, which indeed was the real Feast of Harvest; the disciples 
might, therefore, have walked through the fields at a later period 

* The opinion frequently expressed by modern critics, that Matthew intended to give 


only reports of Christ’s sojourn in Galilee, hasbeen refuted in the Author’s “ Programme 
itber die Aechtheit des Matthzeus.” 
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also, Furthermore, Jesus must have left Jerusalem very soon, if 
he walked through the fields of Galilee on the first Sabbath after 
the feast, which, as it is well known, was celebrated. during seven 
days. Finally—the explanation itself is indeed ingenious, and pos- 
sibly correct, but proofs of it are wanting. We may well imagine, 
that every first Sabbath of two closely following each other, and, as 
it were, belonging to one another, was thus named ; and such a case 
frequently occurred. For, in the three great festivals, the first and 
the last of the seven days were celebrated, and these might very 
easily be followed or preceded by a Sabbath, so that these two days 
of rest followed each other. The same was the case with the Pen- 
tecost and new moons. ‘The first of these two days of rest was then 
called devreporpwrov, In favour of this explanation, although it 
likewise cannot be proven, would be the omission of the article, 
which points in a manner not to be mistaken to several od@Gara 
devtepémpwra. (The Hebrew nau or jinsy is translated by the LXX. 
sometimes o¢BGBarov, sometimes odBBara, and both the. forms occur 
in the New Testament likewise.) [It is best to assume a weekly 
Sabbath, falling between the two festal Sabbaths of a festal week. 
Comp. my Krit. d. ev. Gesch. § 79.] 

Ver. 2.—The plucking of ears of corn, in so far as it was done 
for appeasing hunger, was permitted by the law (Deut. xxii. 25) ; 
it was only forbidden to use the reaping-hook., But the Pharisaic 
Micrology, which had perverted the simple Mosaic commandment 
of external rest into a grievous institution, added the plucking of 
ears of corn on the Sabbath-day to the forbidden labours. They 
divided all business into thirty-nine main classes (called fathers), 
many of which, moreover, had subdivisions (called daughters). 

Ver. 3, 4.—Jesus, therefore, endeavours to raise them from their 
limited standing-point to a spirit of greater freedom, and this, in 
such a manner that, from the law itself, he points out to them its 
free application ; whence he would derive the result, that the law, 
with its arrangements, must be understood and treated spiritually. 
The first example adduced is that of David. The well-known nar- 
rative of this occurrence, which took place when David fled before 
Saul, is found in 1 Sam. xxi 1, seq. The loaves of shew-bread 
(dprot rpo8écews = p32 BN>), were placed on small tables in the 
sanctuary of the tabernacle. (Hxod. xxxv. 13, xxxix. 36.) The 
addition made by Mark ii. 26, émi ’AGid0ap, under Abiathar, presents 
some difficulties. For, according to the narrative in the Old Test- 
ament, it was not Abiathar, but his father Abimelech, who was at 
that time high-priest ; and the expression éx/, cannot be otherwise 
understood than at the time when he was in office. (Compare Luke 
iii?2, iv. 27 ; Acts xi. 28.) Beza considered this passage an inter- 
polation ; but there is no ground for this opinion. The MSS. with 
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a very few exceptions, favour the reading. It is most simple and 
natural to say ; the Evangelist has confounded father and son, which 
might easily happen, as Abiathar was the better known of the two. 
If any one will not admit this (to which I, however, can see as little 
objection as to the adoption of various readings), we might suppose 
that the father likewise bore the name of Abiathar, although no 
proof for this can be given. [Jesus does not, in this example, teach 
that one may break a commandment. He reasons from the less to 
the greater. ‘‘ David broke even an express ceremonial law; my 
disciples have uot even done that (as the Pentateuch nowhere for- 
bad plucking ears on the Sabbath), If now David—in the spiritual 
perception that the object of this shew-bread ordinance was sensibly 
to set forth good works, not to leave God’s anointed one to a death 
by starvation—overstept the letter of the ordinance, how much 
more may my disciples appease their hunger in a way which no law 
forbids!” Thus his answer does not raise the. inquiry whether the 
fourth commandment is binding, but hovw it is to be fulfilled, wheth- 
er in Pharisaic Jiteralness—which regards plucking the corn as a 
violation of the Sabbath, but not hostility and falsehood toward 
Jesus !—or in its spirit.] ; 

Ver. 5—Matthew and Mark, taken together, give us the discourse 
of Jesus complete. Matthew first adduces another example from 
the Old Testament, from which it may be seen that the law con- 
cerning the rest of the Sabbath must be understood spiritually. 

(Compare John v. 17, where Jesus, from the unceasing creative ac- 
tivity of God, vindicates an unlimited activity for himself also.) 
According to Numb. xxvii. 9, certain sacrifices had to be offered up 
by the priests in the temple on the Sabbath ; this duty presupposed 
work of various kinds, and yet the priests were without guilt in it. 
[From this Jesus draws the simple conclusion that in the fourth 
commandment, not action absolutely is forbidden, but action in our 
own and worldly concerns. Activity in the work of God is both al- 
lowed and commanded.] The clause: odGBatov BeBnAody = nay dn 
(Ez, xx. 16), is therefore to be understood in this way : “they would 
(according to your false notions), desecrate the Sabbath.”  Evi- 
dently the words: év 76 lepd, in the temple, are here intended to 
form a contrast with BeBnAovor, profane, ‘they desecrate it in that 
place where, on account of its holiness, it should be least expected.” 

Ver. 6.—F rom the temple, Jesus passes over to the then existing 
circumstances. Of the two readings, veiSwy and peigov, the latter, as 
being more difficult, is no doubt to be preferred. It is supported, 
moreover, by very important authorities among the MSS. The 
peiGwv could only form a contrast with véouoc, ¢. e., the author of the 
law—Moses—whilst the neuter draws a parallel between the rela- 
tions of the priests to the temple in general, and the relation be- 
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tween the disciples and Christ. The sense then is: “We have here 
to do with a much greater matter than the temple service ; if even 
in the latter, the letter of the law could be understood and treated 
with spiritual freedom, how much more here.” ‘True, these rela- 
tions derived their superiority solely from his personal importance, 
and hence even the reading peicwy gives no bad sense. In verse 8, 
the same thought is expressed with greater precision. 

Ver. 7—This whole reasoning from the Old Testament, must 
already have convinced the Pharisees how little they had understood 
the sense of the sacred Book. According to Matthew, our Redeem- 
er still continues to bring this more definitely before them. They 
had wished to censure the disciples as transgressors of the law, and 
in this very censure they had transgressed it themselves. Their 
leaning towards externals had prevented them from entering into 
the spirit of the Old Testament writings, and so they had not un- 
derstood the meaning of the profound words of Hosea vi. 6: éeov 
Sého Kat od Svoiav, I desire mercy and not sacrifice. (Comp. note 
on Matth. ix. 18.) In these words even prophecy pointed forward 
to the spiritual elevation to which mankind were to be raised by the 
Gospel ; in which, it is not the external deed, but the internal dis- 
position, and especially that of self-denying merciful love, which is 
truly well-pleasing in the sight of God. This compassionate love 
was wanting in the censure of the Pharisees, They had no concern 
for the real improvement of the disciples, no pure zeal for the cause 
of God. They rather sought from envy and inward malice to 
fasten blame on the disciples, and under show of zeal for the Lord 
in reality persecuted the Lord himself in his disciples. They con- 
demned the guiltless (katedixacay tov¢ dvatiovc) ; for the disciples 
had not plucked the ears of corn for mere pastime, but from hunger 
(ver. 1); they had abandoned their own possessions, and were 
famishing amidst their toils for the kingdom of God. Hence, they 
were in a position similar to that of David, the servant of God, who, 
in the service of the Lord, hungered likewise with his followers ; 
and to that of the priests who were obliged to work in the temple 
on the Sabbath, and who thus; from the Pharisaical point of view, 
seemed to break the law of the Lord. 

Ver. 8.—The conclusion of our Lord’s discourse points back to 
his own exalted rank, and hence to that of his disciples. In Mark 
ii, 27, it is preceded by arich idea; “ the Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath.” Inasmuch as ‘‘ Sabbath” stands here per 
synecdoche for the law with all its ordinances, the Pharisaic casu- 
istical view of the Old Testament is, in these words, contrasted 
with the Christian, free, and spiritual view of it. According to the 
former, the commands themselves, and the external legal observ- 
ance of them, are the end to which man is only subservient. In 
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such a view of it, the law is a grievous burden. According to the 
Christian view, however, man, and his training for heaven, are the 
end, whilst the commands and the external observance of them, 
are only means for this end. From this point of view, the law 
appears, in its true import, as a gift of love from our paternal God, 
who trains man by. means of external ordinances, only until he be- 
comes able to receive the inward law in his heart. (Jerem. xxxl 
33.) It is impossible that, in the concluding thought, which is 
common to all the three Evangelists: The Son of Man is Lord of 
the Sabbath (ktgeog tod caBBdrov 6 vide tod dvOperov), the term, 
Son of Man, should be parallel to man, in Mark ii. 27; for although 
sinful man does not exist on account of the law, but, on the con- 
trary the law exists on account of man, yet it would be alto- 
gether unsuitable to say, that man is the lord of the law, or of any 
one of the legal institutions. He only could say so of himself, who 
was the ideal of man. Son of Man, must then be here understood 
as the contrast of man, and hence the Messianic dignity of the 
Redeemer is declared in this expression. Being the Lord of hea- 
ven (1 Cor. xv. 47), although walking here on earth in the humble 
form of a man, the Messiah is raised above every legal institution, 
inasmuch as his will is the law itself; yet, he nowhere appears as 
abrogating any law, but as fulfiling it in a spiritual sense. (Matth. 
v. 17.) Thus our Redeemer fulfils the Old Testament law of the 
Sabbath also, by recommending internal repose of the soul, and 
rest in God. [The sense is not: “I am Lord of the Sabbath Jaw, 
and hence may break it ;” but, “Iam Lord of the Sabbath; the 
Lord whose. work must be done on the Sabbath. What therefore 
my disciples do on the Sabbath in my service (as they then in his 
companionship and service appeased their hunger), this is not 
breaking, but sanctifying the Sabbath. I am the Lord of the Sab- 
bath, hence it is forme to determine what is hallowing the Sab- 
bath.” Here, again, the question is not of the validity of the fourth 
commandment, but of the true, spiritual mode of fulfilling it— 
Christ is the Lord of the Sabbath as he is the Lord of life, and as 
such has interpreted the command, Thou shalt not kill, while yet he 
has himself so perfectly fulfilled it, that, far from killing others, he 
submitted to death like a lamb, and prayed for his murderers. It 
no more follows from his being the “Lord of the Sabbath, that he 
dispenses with the fourth commandment, than from his being Lord 
of life that he dispenses with the sixth. He teaches us only to 
fulfil it in its spirit, as he has done, not by literal inactivity, but 
by 4 from secular labour, and by spiritual and heavenly employ- 
ment, 
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§ 18. Jesus Cures a Witaerep Hann. 
(Matth. xii. 9-21; Mark iii. 1-6; Luke vi. 6-12.) 


Ver. 9.—The same subject is still farther developed on another 
occasion, when Jesus healed asick man. He avails himself of this , 
event, to open the eyes of the Pharisees to a more spiritual discern- 
ment of the Old Testament ; for, notwithstanding their repugnance 
to him, our Redeemer did not yet give them up. It is impossible 
not to observe how vague are the formulas of transition used by 
Matthew. The words: peraGdc éxsiOev, departing thence, would lead ° 
us to connect this event with that. immediately preceding ; but 
from Luke vi. 6, we see that at least eight days intervened, and that 
the occurrence now to be narrated happened on another Sabbath. 
The words, “he came into their synagogue,” prove as clearly that 
he paid no attention at all to the localities ; for nothing had been 
previously mentioned to shew who are meant by the their (abrév,) 
(The yelp Enpd, withered hand = é&npapypévn by Mark, as the expres- 
sion so naturally derived from the appearance indicates, is a hand 
lamed by paralysis, and deprived of vital power ; a mere luxation is 
here out of the question.)* 

Ver. 10.—According to Matthew, the Pharisees endeavoured to 
entrap Jesus by an insidious question ; Luke and Mark allude, in 
general, to their malicious intentions, but do not introduce them as 
speaking. (The word raparnoéw is often used by Luke in the signi- 
fication, insidiose observare | Luke xiv. 1; xx. 20.] In Gal. iv. 10 
it has another cognate signification, swperstitiose observare. The 
notion of anxious observation is common to both.) Christ, however, . 
perceived their intention, not merely from the question (for that 
might have originated from a well-meaning disposition also), but by 
his power of discerning hearts, which was very different from mere 
reflective conjectures concerning their intention (Comp. remarks on 
John ii, 25,—Concerning the diadoyropoi [Luke vi. 8], comp. note on 
Luke ii. 35; Matth. ix. 4)— Mark and Luke, again, detail the out- 
ward circumstances of this event far more graphically than Mat- 
thew. They describe how Jesus ordered the sick man to come 
forward, so that he might be seen by all; and how he then, by 
directing their looks to the sufferer, endeavoured to rouse the con- 
sciences of those men who were dead in a fancied observance of the 


- * In the apocryphal additions to the genuine Gospel of Matthew, as Jerome found 
them in the Gospel of the Nazarenes, this sick man was declared to have been a cemens- 
tarius. Jerome (Comm. in Matth. p.47) writes that he said: “Cementarius eram, 
manibus victum queritans; precor te, Jesu, ut mihi restituas sanitatem, ne turpiter 
mendicem cibos.” (Comp. my Gesch. der Evang., p. 78. 
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law. ‘The question, however, which Jesus puts to the assembled 
_ Pharisees (Mark i iii 4; Luke vi. 9) is singular in its character. For 
the question at. issue seemed to be not about doing good or evil, but 
about doing or not doing. But it is from this contrast, so apt to 
mislead them, that our Saviour wished to free them, anil to point 
out to them that the not doing might often be a sin. Now, how- 
ever, it was clear that man should not sin on the Sabbath, any more 
than on another day ; and hence (so Christ argued) it might, under 
peculiar circumstances, not only be permitted, but even be a duty, 
to work on the Sabbath day. [Here also the only question is of the 
mode of observance, not of the sanctity, of the Sabbath. Rescuing, 
ransoming, saving, belongs to the Sabbath. Doing evil and indulg- 
‘ing in malice, as the Pharisees did, is desecrating the Sabbath. ] 

Ver. 11.—Matthew goes on to narrate how the Redeemer ap- 
pealed to the consciences of all those who were present—asking, 
whether, they would not, on the Sabbath, draw out a sheep, from a 
well into which it had happened to fall. Jesus draws an inference . 
a minori ad majus: how,much more is the faithful Shepherd of 
souls bound to save on the Sabbath day a little sheep of his flock 
which had fallen into the pit of perdition! This indeed is a verita- 
ble Sabbath-work, a true service of God! (The same thought, in 
_a somewhat different connection, is found in Luke xiv. 5. For | 
Bé0vv0¢, pit, Luke has ¢péap, well = »42.) The Pharisees held their 
peace (Mark i. 4), and hence confessed themselves overcome by 
the truth of the discourse (Luke xiv. 5). This susceptibility, 
coupled with so much hardness, awakened anger in the heart of the 
Redeemer : trepiBAepdusvog aitove wet Opy hc ovaAAvrovpmevos 
ént Tih Twpdoe Tig Kapdiag adtév (Mark iii. 5).. A sorrowful, sympa- 
thizing anger is not at all a contradiction. It is only in sinful man 
that boiling rage stifles the more gentle feelings of sorrow and sym- 
pathizing grief. In our Redeemer, as in the heart of God, the 
glow of anger is identical with love ; whilst he hates sin, he has 
mercy upon the sinner. (The substantive tapwore is, besides in this 
passage, found only in Rom, xi. 25; Eph. iv. 18. The verb, on the 
other hand, occurs frequently. It.is derived from répoc, callus, and 
signifies “‘obduracy,” ‘ alae especially to moral impres- 
sions.) 

‘Ver. 138.—After this address, abith so deeply struck their hearts, 
our Redeemer cures the sick man. (AroxaOiornu of bodily heal- 
ing == 2% Hxod, iv. 7; in like manner Matth. viii. 25. It signifies, 
primarily, in integrum restitwere, to restore to the former, original 
condition, Thus often in a spiritual sense. Compare note on Matth. 
seat 1) 

Ver. 14—The disclosure of sin either awakens repentance, or, 
if man is insensible to it, anger; so also with the Pharisees, The 
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host of priests, attacked in their most secret sin, joined for the de- 
fence of their kingdom. There was no longer the opposition of in- 
dividuals, but of a powerful body, whose enmity was called forth by 
the light which emanated from Christ. According to Mark iii. 6, 
the crafty priests immediately attempted to form a coalition with 
the secular powers; “‘ They took counsel with the Herodians (yera 
Tév ‘Howdiavev ovuBotdAcov érotovv), These Herodians were courtiers 
and adherents of Herod Antipas, the ruler of Galilee (Matth. xxii. 
16; Mark xii. 18), whom the Pharisees undertook to gain over to 
their interests, because they could effect nothing without the secu- 
lar power.* Their wicked intentions became evident even at that 
time ; they hardened their hearts against the beneficent influences 
of the Holy Spirit ; éxAjoOnoay dvotac, they were filled with folly, 
as Luke vi. 11 very significantly expresses it, for every departure 
from God is folly. 

Ver, 15.—But as the hour had not yet come, in which the Lord 
was to be delivered into the hands of his enemies (Matth. xxvi. 45), 
he left them and withdrew into retirement. The narrative of Matth. 
xii. 15, 16, finishes with the same kind of general formula, as we 
have already frequently met with (iv. 23, seq.; ix. 35, seq.). Ac- 
cording to the parallel passage (Mark iii. T, seq.), Jesus went to the 
Lake of Gennesaret, and, among the multitudes who sought him 
there, there were not only persons from Idumea, Tyre and Sidon, 
but also from Judea and Jerusalem—(Comp. iii, 22, where ypappyareic 
dr ‘lepocodtuwy kataBdvtec are expressly mentioned); which clearly 
proves that Jesus had already exercised his ministry in Judea and 
Jerusalem. It is probable that many events narrated by Matthew 
and Mark happened in, or around Jerusalem ; only, the Evangelists 
omit any mention of the locality ; no intimation is to be found that, 
before his last journey to the feast, Jesus limited the sphere of his 
ministry to Galilee. According to the farther account of Mark (iii. 
19), the throng of people was so great, that they became trouble- 
some to our Lord (6AiGerv), and he was obliged to enter intoa ves- 
sel in order that thence he might be able to teach them. (In the 
phrase: iva tAodpov mpooxaptepi) abTG, the expression mpookaprepety 
is used in the sense of presto esse, “to be at one’s disposal.”) Here 
also Jesus endeavoured earnestly and impressively to inculcate 
( éneriva), that his abode and dignity should not be made known, 
(iva pu} pavepdy adbtov rowjowor, Mark iii, 12; Matth. xii, 16.) Ac- 
cording to the context, this command of Jesus chiefly implies that 
he wished every political movement in his favour to be avoided on 
the part of those Jews who were filled with false notions concerning 
the Messiah, that he might thus take from his adversaries every 

* The uncritical Hpiphanius describes the: Herodians as a religious sect. (Hpiph. 
Heer. Ossen. p. 44.) 
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even apparent occasion of accusing him. (Compare, concerning 
this, the remarks on Matth. vit. 4.) 

Ver. 17—Matthew avails himself of this quiet retirement of 
Jesus, which contrasted so strikingly with the tumultuous enter- 
prises of the false Christs of a later period, to quote a remarkable 
passage of the Old Testament (Isaiah xlii. 1-4) in which this cha- 
racter of the Messiah is pointed out. The Messiah is there described 
as possessing the same gentleness and meekness as he had displayed 
in his discourse, Matth. xi. 28-30. (On the énw¢ mAnpw6H, comp. 
remarks on Matth. i. 22.) 

Ver. 18.—This quotation of the Old Testament is also treated 
in a peculiar way. Matthew follows neither the LXX., nor the 
Hebrew text verbatim; on the contrary, he makes use of the text 
for his purpose in a free translation. The LXX. have, in the first 
place, added to the translation their own exposition ; they add to 
Isaiah xlii. 1: ‘laxaB 6 raic pov, ’lopana 6 éxAexréc pov. The reference 
of this passage to Israel, 7. e., to the whole body of the truly faith- 
ful among the people, is, indeed, not incorrect : but Matthew could 
not make use of it for his purpose (at least, not without an explan- 
ation); hence he adheres to the words of the original text ~n2, "122 
which presented a more natural reference to Jesus, and translates 
by idod the 77 omitted by the LXX. But, with full warrant, the 
Evangelist refers these words to Jesus, inasmuch as our Redeemer 
was not only a member of the collective body of the true worship- 
pers of God in Israel, but their representative ; and many expressions, 
especially ver. 4 ($m pws inaind), shew that the prophet had such 
an one in his view. The word #pétvca (Heb. yan, LXX, mpooedésaro) 
from aipeticw, which is found only in this passage, differs from the ~ 
signification of the word in the original text ; yet the word sen to 
seize,” “to lay hold on,” == aipéw, might perhaps be taken in that 
sense. The word »-si> the LX X render better by éoice, than Mat- 
thew by drayyede?. Perhaps Matthew chose the expression on ac- 
count of the subsequent prophetical discourses of Christ concerning 
the judgment. 

Ver. 19.—The words of this and of the following verses, extol the 
gentle character of this beloved Son of God. Matthew has trans- 
posed the first two expressions, the words, of the Hebrew text being 
nw Nd? peer xd, he shall not ery, nor strive (the LX X have dvjcer 
instead of épioe.) In the subsequent clause yrs (LXX, ew) is 
rendered freely, év taic¢ tAatetac, and has no doubt a reference to 
the dvaywpeiv (ele tiv Eonuov) in ver, 15, 

Ver. 20,—As ver. 19 described the quiet, noiseless ministry of 
Christ (for all the noise and tumult connected with his ministry 
proceeded not from Jesus, but from the people ; our Lord always 
endeavoured to quell the tumult), which the carnally-minded Jews 
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had not at all expected of the Messiah, inasmuch, as, in their vain 
mind, they imagined that he would appear in noisy splendour, and 
tumultuous glory; so this verse expresses his condescending affabil- 
ity, ministering to the necessities of the suffering and feeble. The 
expressions, KdAqwocg ovytetpymévoc, a crushed reed, and Aivoc tvdd- 
evoc, smoking fiax, are natural figures of the broken, perishing life; 
it is represented as the business of the Messiah again to strengthen 
and excite it. The last words from Isaiah xlii. 3: wBtig xoxin mand, 
he shall bring forth Judgment unto truth, which the LXX, renders 
si¢ dAnOeav éfoice xpiow, Matthew has ae ae with a deviation: 
foo dv éxBdry tHv Kptow sic vixoc, which latter expression would 
rather suggest nus. (Comp. 2 Sam. il. 26.) We may suppose that 
the Evangelist had another reading before him, or, that the words 
ei¢ vikoc are explanatory of ei¢ dAjPeav; for the carrying out of the 
kpiowc to the dAjGeva is indeed the victory.* 

Ver. 21.—Matthew has omitted the first words of Isaiah xlii. 4, 
thinking them less adapted to his purpose ; but he quotes the con- 
cluding words s>h7 ox insind, the isles shall wait for his law, 
which he renders: 76 évdyare &0vn éAmvodor, in his name shall the 
nations trust; and this agrees verbatim with the LXX. We can-: 
not but notice here the exact agreement with the LXX, in opposi- 
tion to the Hebrew text, when looking at the former deviation ; and 
this can hardiy be otherwise explained than by a different reading. 
For the very word ‘nzin> must have appeared to Matthew very suit- 
able for his purpose. As regards the Messianic explanation of this 
whole passage, it has lately been defended by Umbreit, in his beau- 
tiful treatise on the servant of God (Heidelberger Studien und 
Kritiken, B. J. H.2.) This intelligent expositor has very correctly 
understood the idea of the suffering and victorious innocence, and 
of the moral power of the servant of God, who is no other than the 
Lord and King Jehovah; only he appears to overlook the identity 
of the servant of God in. the various passages. The. difficulty of 
referring the various, and apparently contradictory, attributes to 
one individual, fisuppears when we suppose the idea ef a multi- 
plicity being ete by a unity. The various expositions of 
this difficult passage concerning the servant of God (from Isaiah 
xl. to lxvi.) according to which, “either the whole nation of the pious 
or the prophets in the nation, are thereby understood, are not in 
strict contradiction to the Bible or Messianic exposition, inasmuch 
as all this is implied in the idea of the Messiah. The Messiah re- 
presents the ¢deal of the true Israel, whilst the pious and the pro- 
phets represent it as it actually existed. 

* Others, as for example Gesenius (on this passage), translate max by “ mildness,” 


a signification justly not admitted by Umbreit, in the treatise which “will be presently 
quoted. 
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§ 19. Or THE CALUMNIES OF THE PHARISEES. JESUS’ SEVERE 
REBUKES OF THEM. 


(Matth. xii, 22-45; Mark iii, 20-20; Luke xi. 14-26, 29-32.) 


To suppose a more intimate connexion of the narrative which 
follows, with what precedes, is in Matthew, out of the question, in- 
asmauch, as, after the general formulas in ver. 15, 16, the narrative 
is taken up bya simple rére, then. In Luke xi. 14, seq., we find 
ourselves transported into a perfectly strange region ; ‘and Mark iii. 
20 again leads us back to the sending forth of the twelve Apostles, 
where the report of their return is followed by an indefinite: kat 
ovvépyera réduy dyAoc, and a multitude again come together. The 
addition, however, in ver. 22, “‘the scribes that had come down 
from Jerusalem,” renders it probable, that a feast in Jerusalem has 
preceded. But, on the one hand, it is uncertain which of the feasts 
is to be understood ; and, on the other, we might suppose the jour- 
ney of the scribes not at all connected with a feast; a supposition 
admissible, only, if these doctors were Galileans. But since this is 
not mentioned, we may conceive that they were emissaries sent out 
by the chief men of Jerusalem, and these might arrive at any time 
in Galilee. At all events, it will not do to attempt to determine 
what has been left undetermined. In Mark iii. 21, another remark- 
able circumstance is added, which will presently occupy our atten- 
tion (at Matth. xii. 46); but then he immediately states the 
impudent charge of the Pharisees against the Lord, without referring 
to the cause which called it forth, Matthew thus represents the 
opposition of the Pharisees in its gradual growth, until it reaches 
its climax, in accusing Christ of a connexion with the kingdom of 
the evil one, and of madness. 

Ver. 22. LWeatiedilie to Matthew, the cure of a demoniac, who 
was at thé same time dumb and blind, was the occasion of the i im- 
pudent accusations of the Pharisees. (Luke xi. 14 points out his 
dumbness only, without however denying that he was blind also.) 
The sick man must have suffered from the extraordinary form of 
disease, as it is only thus that the remarkable astonishment of the 
multitude, and the inferences which they draw from the cure, can 
be accounted for. (Matth. xii. 23 uses the phrase: é&oravro mdévte¢ 
oi éyAo, The verb as well as the noun éxoracic are, in the New 
Testament, frequently used to express violent terror or astonish- 
ment ; [Mark i u, 12, v. 42; Luke v. 26; Acts iii. 10.] Concerning 
vlog tod AaBid, compare remarks on Luke i i. 35.) It is clear, how- 
ever, that the sick person is called demoniac, not because he was 
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dumb or blind, or, as in the present case, both at the same time, 
but because these affections in him were accompanied by other 
physical and psychical phenomena which pointed ‘to spiritual influ- 
ences. (Compare the remarks on Matth. vii. 9, 27, seq.) 

Ver. 24. The more striking was the deed of Christ, and the more 
the wonder and sympathy of the simple multitude were excited by 
the cure of a most unfortunate being who seemed to be cut off from 
all living intercourse—the more fearful was the wrath of the priestly 
company, who doubtless perceived that the ministry of Jesus would 
annihilate theirdominion. They breathed blasphemy into the hearts 
of the simple-minded, by insinuating that the powerful effects which 
were moving them, were the work not of the Holy One, but of the 
unholy one. As mighty effects infer mighty causes, they accused 
him of a union with Beelzebub. (Compare the remarks on Mark x. 
25.) . The accusation formerly made (dapéveov &yer, Matth. xi. 18) was 
less severe. It is true the phrase dawydriov yet, he hatha devil, is by 
ho means = paivecba, being mad, as John x. 20 clearly shews, where 
both the phrases are connected by means of kat, and hence cannot be 
identical unless we suppose the writer to have made use of a gross 
tautology. The madness indeed, may be conceived of as the conse- 
quence of the demoniacal possession, and being, as such, ifnot neces- 
sarily, at least commonly connected with the damédmnov éyerv, it might 
be supplied even here. But, in itself, dayudmov éyerv, signifies only 
“to be ruled over, to be guided by an evil spirit” == &yeo@ar irr das- 
poviov, The difference therefore betwixt this expression and that 
used in xii. 24, consists in this, that here a direct influence of the 
dpxov Tv damoviwr, the prince of the devils, is asserted, while, in the 
other passage, merely that of an evil being in general ; and farther, 
that the performance of miracles by means of the power of darkness, 
presupposes a peculiar wickedness of disposition ; whereas in the 
having a devil, there is assumed rather an unconscious state of de- 
pendence upon the evil one. 

Ver. 25, 26.—Jesus knew their hearts (see Luke vi. 8), and the 
evil thoughts that were in them. (Concerning dvadoysopot, diavdqua, 
évOupjoetc, comp. remarks on Luke ii. 35 ; Matth.ix.4.) He first en- 
deavoured to instruct them by means of arguments, and a represen- 
tation of the circumstances. (According to Mark iui. 23, év rapaBo- 
Aaic, on which comp. Matth. xiii. 3. The parabolical character of 
the discourse is particularly obvious in Mark ili. 27.) This endeay- 
our of the merciful Redeemer who knew what was in their hearts, is 
consolatory. We infer from it, that he perceived in their hearts 
the germs of something better, to the quickening of which he might 
direct his instructions. Had these unfortunate men, who called 
light darkness, and converted that which was holy into an unholy 
thing, not been blinded by passion, they would then have committed 
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the sin against the Holy Ghost (Matth. xii. 32) , and thus have been 
deprived “of all hope of forgiveness. But it is inconceivable that our 
Saviour should have addressed to those who could not be redeemed, 
words having a tendency to deliver them from their error ! For 
Jesus endeavours, first, to lay open before them the contradictory 
character of their os He compares a kingdom, a town, a fam- 
ily, in short any united community, with the ng loin of Sion, and 
argues thus: As nothing of this kind can maintain its existence 
sAihou a certain order ee union of the members, so neither can 
the kingdom of darkness, (Mepiceo@ar, Srchanoleae we denote “‘to be 
in a state of internal division, mutual strife ;” they are the reverse 
of évotcOa. In like manner épypotoba, oby toracba denote “ to be 
cut off from existence and subsistence” — téAoc éverv, Mark ii. 26.) 
The whole argumentation, however, seems somewhat obscure. We 
might in fact regard it as the very essence of the kingdom of dark- 
ness, that peace fee unity are wanting, and that strife rules in their 
stead. How then can an inference pe oe strife be drawn from the 
nature of the kingdom of darkness ? We might answer to this re- 
mark of Christ ane the charge of his opponents: “this very cir- 
cumstance, that evil is in strife with itself, proves that it cannot 
have a lasting existence.’ But the difficulty will be removed, if we 
consider that the Lord does not say : ‘‘ No kingdom, town, or fam- 
ily in which there is strife (namely, among the members who con- 
stitute the community), can stand ;” for in that case we should be 
obliged to say that there is no kingdom, town, or family at all, for 
there is none in which there is not some strife. He, on the con- 
trary, only very wisely expresses himself thus : No kinedouy nor any 
similar united community, can stand, if, as such, it be divided 
against itself. If, then, strife be not silenced in a kingdom, so far 
ag it stands in opposition to another kingdom, it must be regarded as 
dissolved: but if, im this opposition, it keep together as a living 
unity, then the internal divisions among its individual members do 
not make its existence impossible. Jesus thus does not deny that 
there are divisions in the kingdom of darkness, for that is rather its, 
nature ; but this he maintains, that it forms a united community in 
opposition to the kingdom of God. It is for this reason also that it 
is said: “if Satan cast out Satan.” This passage therefore cannot 
be made use of to prove that oaravde stands for evil angels in gen- 
eral, (Compare above the remarks on Matth. viii. 28.) On the con- 
trary, it signifies, as the article shews, the prince of the devils. This 
ruler, being the representative of the ‘whole, cannot be against him- 
self, offesueas he could not (and with hie his kingdom, which is 
himself) maintain such an opposition to that which is good. More- 
over, that here “a kingdom of the evil spirits is assumed, cannot 
possibly be doubted when viewed exegetically,” even according to 
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the opinion of Dr. Paulus (Com. Th. ii. 8. 89). Hence it will be 
necessary to have recourse to artificial means, to remove this trou- 
blesome doctrine from Holy Scripture. 

Ver. 27, 28.—After having thus proved the absurdity of the 
supposition, that Beelzebub would attack his own kingdom, Jesus 
passes to another objection. Jews also cast out demons (oi vioi tudv* 
—the Pharisees and Scribes are considered as fathers in the faith, 
and hence, as fathers of the faithful Jews), by whom (éy tix) do 
they cast them out ? This question is based on the principle: no 
effect without a cause ; now, as the Pharisees acknowledged the 
cures of Jewish exorcists, they were obliged to assign a cause for 
them. They could not assume an evil power, partly from what has 
been previously said, and partly because the general popular notions 
would not have admitted of it ; hence there remained no alterna- 
tive, but to assume a good power. From these slight demonstra- 
_ tions of a good power appearing seldom, and isolated, the Lord 

reasons to the host of cures of, otherwise incurable diseases, which 
he had effected, and hence concludes that the kingdom of God is at 
hand. The kingdom of God must here be taken generally as that 
order of things, in which divine influences are triumphant in the 
present economy of the world. This then was very properly con- 
nected with the appearance of the Messiah, and in so far the expres- 
sion signifies the Messianic times. (Instead of év mvetwartt, Luke xi. 
20 has év daxrbAw Ged, according to the analogy of the Hebrew 23x 
[comp. Exod. viii. 19 ; sn o-nbs yaxx.] It is =, velp, hand, a figura- 
tive expression for power, with the accessory idea of a manifestation 
of divine power, more secret and difficult to be perceived.). There 
is no doubt that the Jewish notions of evil spirits, and of their cast- 
ing out, were mixed up with much superstition, Josephus (Bell, 
Jud. vii. 6, 3) relates, that there grew a root in the neighbourhood 
of Machaerus, by means of which evil spirits were cast out, whom he 
considers as the spirits of wicked men (rovyedv dvOgaruvr pal alien 
The same writer relates in his Antiq. vii, 21, 5, an instance of ex- 
orcising by means of such roots, with the aid of Solomonic formulas 
of incantation. In like manner, an evil spirit is cast out by means 
of the liver of a fish in Tob. vii. 2. But such an admixture of su- 
perstition does not prove there is at the bottom of the thing itself 
no truth to which the false notions were attached. We may well 
imagine, that many Jewish exorcists, by faith in the help from 
above, performed acts which had some resemblance to the cures 
effected by Jesus (Acts xix. 14) ; only, that they must be regarded 
as feebler and isolated effects of spiritual power. 

Ver. 29.—How thoroughly Jesus comprehends the struggle be-~ 


* Chrysostom understands by this expression, the apostles; no doubt he thought that 
he could not ascribe to the Jews the gift of casting out demons, 
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tween good and evil, is shewn by the third parable* in which he 
infers, from the nature of the contrast, that such phenomena as 
were seen in his ministry, could be avpidined only as the result of 
an absolute preponderance of power. The kingdom of darkness, as 
a united community, is here contrasted with the kingdom of light ; 

both the kingdoms being viewed in their personal representatives. 
But though the contrast is viewed as a real one, yet it by no means 
appears as an absolute one, inasmuch as in the good there is always 
the power of conquering. "Luke carries out the figure more care- 
fully. The evil one is represented as an armed man protecting his 
castle ; (aid stands here for palace, as in Matth, xxvi. 3, a large 
building surrounded with courts or porches.) A nip tier only 
can conquer him, deprive him of his armour (ravorAia), and divide 
the spoil. (sethe: Matthew and Mark have oxety =z, which 
frequently signifies “‘armour,” in which sense it may form a parallel 
with the nN erey As the contrast to oxdia, which are distin- 
guished from the armour, it might be taken in the sense of furni- 
ture, possessions in general.) 

Ver. 30.—After these discourses of Jesus addressed to the un- 
derstanding, his language assumes another character—that of stern- 
ness. To the Pharisees and Scribes—who, as representatives of the 
theocracy, ought to have been for the Redeemer and his cause, if 
they had truly acted up to their calling, he represents, that, in their 
position, mere indecision for him, was decision against him, (The 
two parallel members contain the same thought. The contrast 
of ovvdyevv, collect, and oxopricev, scatter, 1s, perhaps, borrowed 
from the figure of collecting treasures of any kind.) With all the 
sternness expressed in this discourse, the thought still breathes 
gentleness ; our Redeemer does not regard them as absolute ene- 
mies, but still views them as undecided friends ; distinctly point- 
ing out, however, at the same time, that indecision was their ruin. 
Should it be said that this language may perhaps refer to other 
Pharisees who had not uttered that bold accusation, we answer, 
that there is no indication of it in the discourse, and that Christ’s 
former mode of addressing his calumniators, allows also in the pre- 
sent case the more lenient interpretation. But this proverbial say- 
ing forms an apparent contradiction to the similar one: He that is 
not against you, is for you (Luke ix. 50; Mark ix. 40.) This de- 
claration, however, refers to persons not definitely called to labour 
for the Kingdon of God, in whom, therefore, the absence of decision 
against the truth may be'as certainly considered a favourable sign 
of their good disposition, as the indecision of the Pharisees was to 

* The parable is based upon the passage Is. xlix. 24, 25, where the “44 corresponds 


to the icyupic. The description of Luke agrees entirely with the prophetic discourse ac- 
cording to the version of the LXX. 
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him a sign of their evil disposition. It is here quite out of the 
question to refer this proverbial saying to the kindgdom of dark- 
ness, in which case the per’ éwod and Kar’ éuod (with me and against 
me), could be applied only to the subject suggested by the context, 
while the first person would be used only proverbially, so that this 
sense would arise: “the common remark, he who is not with me, 
etc., may with full truth be applied to the devil.” 

Ver. 31, 32.— With this idea is then connected a description of 
the fearful guilt into which all plunge themselves who were against 
Jesus (ka7’ éu0d), But to place this guilt in its true light, our Lord 
compares it with other very culpable actions—especially with blas- 
phemies. This difficult passage requires a careful consideration on 
account, of its doctrinal importance.* 

In the first place, as regards the various expressions used by the 
Evangelists, there is, in Luke xii. 10, a similar thought, but more 
briefly expressed, It stands there in quite a different connexion. 
A comparison of it with others, contributes nothing to our under- 
standing of the passage. Mark has the words in the same connexion 
as Matthew, but more briefly, and with less peculiarity. It is in 
Matthew alone that the thought appears fully brought. out ; and 
he proves again here that he can make up, by care in communicating 
the discourses, for his want of vividness in narrative. If, then, we fol- 
low Matthew, the substance of the thought is, that all sins may be 
forgiven with the exception of one, which Matthew calls: “speaking 
a word against the Holy Ghost, blasphemy of the Spirit” (eimetv Adyov 
kata Tod Trvetpatog dyiov, BAaodbnuia tod mvetwatoc). Mark, on the 
contrary, calls it, GAapnueiv eic 76 rvedua 76 dytov. In order to illus- 
trate the idea, it is, moreover, added, that even BAacdnuia. (accord- 
ing to Mark), and speaking against the Son of man (éimety Adyov 
Kata Tov viod Tod dvOperov, according to Matthew), will be forgiven 
—but not the sin against the Holy Ghost. It cannot, therefore, be 
said that ver. 31 and 32 express the same truth; for although ver. 
31 contains the preliminary remark, that the sin against the Holy 
Ghost cannot be forgiven, yet ver. 32 points out the new and im- 
portant thought, that even the sin against the Son may be forgiven, 
but that the sin against the Holy Ghost can not. The expressive 
remark, moreover, is added: ovte év tTodTw 7H aid, obte év TH péA- 
hov7t, neither in this world, nor in that to come. This simple 
thought, however, it is very difficult to explain ; partly, because it 
stands quite isolated, inasmuch as no other passage of the New 
Testament speaks expressly of this sin ; partly, because it is in it- 


*-On the sin against the Holy Ghost, compare the instructive treatises by Grashof 
(Stud. 1833, H. 4), Gurlétt (Stud. 1834, H. 3), Tholuck (Stud. 1836, H. 2.) Yet, from the 
fear of too great digression, I have been only very rarely able to take notice of the points 
therein suggested. + 
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self dark, and stands in connexion with other difficult doctrines, 
e. g., with the doctrine concerning the Holy Ghost. Nor can diffi- 
culties such as these be removed by means of grammatical and phi- 
lological enquiries ; each one solves them in accordance with his own 
fundamental views. The right explanation of such a passage neces- 
sarily involves sympathy with the Spirit of Christ ; without this it 
will be inevitably misunderstood. After a comparison of Heb. vi. 
4, seq. ; x. 26, seq.; 1 John v. 16, we must, in the first place, dis- 
card all such views as would limit the sin against the Holy Ghost 
by such relations of place and time, as to render it impossible to be 
either previously or subsequently committed.* In the second place, 
we must discard such explanations as weaken the moral import of 
the words, by affixing to the words, “that the sin against the Holy 
Ghost cannot be forgiven” (notwithstanding the addition, “ neither 
in this world nor in that which is to come”) the meaning: that it 
can be forgiven with greater difficulty than other sins.’ Finally, the 
Christian expositor must likewise discard every explanation of this 
remarkable passage which understands, by the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, an act detached from the whole moral condition of the in- 
dividual sinning ; it must always be considered as the fruit of a 
previous sinful course of life. As the first two modes of exposition 
destroy the profound meaning of the word of God, and connect the 
most important moral relations with special localities on the one 
hand, and indefinite language on the other; so the latter view 
evidently leads into errors which perplex the conscience, inasmuch 
as some unfortunate man, in an unguarded moment of his life, may 
easily be plunged into a sin which somewhere, and at some time, 
has been explained as meaning the sin against the Holy Ghost. As 
regards, now, the biblical exposition itself, the passages already 
quoted (Heb. vi. 4, seq. x. 26; 1 John v. 16) lead us to think of a 
fearful progress in sin, in which man is as little inclined to believe, 
as in that advance in moral goodness, which is taught in the doc- 
trine of Christian sanctification (d:cavootvn Tod Geov). For although 
the phrase: blaspheme against the Holy Ghost (Grac@nuetv ele 7d 
mvedua TO Gyvov) is wanting in those passages, and in fact the matter at 
issue is different, the question being there of the loss of spiritual life 
already received, here of the refusal to receive it 31 yet the compari- 

* Who does not here recall to mind the strange definition which Reinhard gives of 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, in his Dogmatik, 8. 321: Delictum quorundam Juds- 
orum (!) qui summa pertinacia ducti, miracula Jesu, quorum evidentiam negare non poter- 
ant, a diabolo proficisci criminabantur. “ The crime of certain Jews, who, in their per- 
verseness, charged that the miracles of Jesus, which they could not deny, proceeded from the ; 
devil.” This exposition is so much the more unsuitable, as the gospel history does not at 
all tell that the Pharisees who used this language (Matth. xii. 24) had committed the sin 
against the Holy Ghost; it appeared only possible that they might commit it ; and it is 


against this that Jesus warns them. 
+ Liicke remarks on 1 John v. 16 (S. 233) that the sin against the Holy Ghost is a 
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son of such parallel passages is by no means unimportant, inasmuch 
as we recognize from them the severe import of the shall not be for- 
given. Asa parallel in another point of view, we have the remarkable 
passage in Matth. x. 41, 42; for as in that passage, already ex- 
plained, a progress in good was taught with its accompanying re- 
ward, so here is a parallel progress in evil, with its accompanying 
ruin. The several steps, however, are here not so clearly defined as 
in Matth. x. 41, 42; but it is evident from a closer examination 
that here, three degrees of sin are to be distinguished, as there, 
three degrees of righteousness. It is generally acknowledged that 
the blasphemy of the Spirit or the speaking against the Holy Ghost, 
is the lowest stage ; but in what the speaking against the Son of 
Man is distinguished from it, is doubtful. Some understand the 
Son of Man — man, as in Mark ii. 28, “ all sins shall be forgiven to 
the sons of men.” (Yloi THv dvOpérwv in this case = pis 32.) But 
this view is inadmissible, for this simple reason, that the singular 
“the Son of Man” (6 vidc rod dvOparov) with the article, is never 
used as a general designation of man; it is, on the contrary, the 
name of the Messiah, and stands parallel with ‘the veda dysor, the 
Holy Spirit. The sin against the Son of Man is pointed out by 
the formula, kai d¢ dv (éév is a less authorized reading) eimy Adyor, 
as a distinct and peculiar crime. After it had. been remarked in 
the second clause of ver. 31, that the blasphemy of the Spirit (GAao- 
gnuia tod mvebparoc) will not be forgiven, the sin against the Son of 
Man is further specially mentioned, with the remark, that even 7 
may be forgiven —The third class of sins is more obscurely indicated, 
inasmuch as the Father is not expressly mentioned along with the 
Spirit and the Son; but the reference to the Father is necessarily im- 
plied in the words, All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven 
to men. (Matth. ver. 3i.. Comp. also Mark iii. 28.) For every sin, 
but especially every blasphemy, has, at bottom, a reference to God.* 
Blasphemy canuot by any means be uttered against an angel or a 


species of the sin unto death (duapria mpo¢ Adévarov), spoken of by John in the passage 
referred to. I am disposed rather to place them in an inverted relation; for we might 
also say the sin which John describes is a sin against the Holy Ghost. The difference 
between the two expressions seems to consist only in this, that the name, sin against the 
Holy Ghost, points to the object to which the sin refers, Whilst the name, sin unto death, 
places in the foreground the consequence of the sin to the individual who commits it. 
(Compare Lehnerd?’s Treatise on 1 John v. 16. Kénigsberg, 1832.) 

* It is only apparently that this is contradicted by some passages, in which, as in 
Acts vi. 11, BAdodnya pjyara Aadeiv is applied to men; for in that passage Moses is view- 
ed asa divine ambassador. It is therefore the will of Gud that is blasphemed in his per- 
son; for which reason the words, ele Movofy kat Tov Ocdy are added as an explanation. 
In Rom. xiv. 16, 76 dya6év stands for that which is divine, as 2 Pet. ti. 2, ddd¢ rhe 
dAnOeiac for the ordinance of God. Of course what applies to Moses applies to the apos- 
tles also. (Compare Rom. iii. 8; 1 Cor. iv. 13; x. 30). This with reference to the ro- 
marks of Grashoff, loc. cit. 8. 966, seq. 
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man. There appear, then, three gradations in sinfulness. L%rst, 
sins against God the Father; then, against the Son; and finally, 
against the Holy Ghost. For the two first degrees there is a pos- 
sibility of forgiveness (on the supposition of repentance and faith); 
it is only for the last that it is excluded. This gradation is the 
safest guide for a correct explanation of the passage. As we 
already remarked, when commenting on Matth. x. 41, 42, the value 
of a deed must be determined both according to the object to which 
it refers (so that, in a political point of view, it is not a matter-of 
indifference whether I confer a benefit on a king or on a peasant, nor, 
in a spiritual point of view, whether I confer it on a prophet or on 
a righteous man), and to the degree of moral development of the 
person who performs it. Precisely so with the growth of sin. The 
internal condition of the agent, and the relation of the act to the 
object, determine the degree of guilt. The Redeemer was dealing 
here with persons who recognise their occupation with divine things 
as their calling, and who had attained a certain grade of spiritual 
culture ; the higher this was conceived to be, the more perilous was 
their position, if notwithstanding, they gave themselves to sin. A 
child is incapable of committing blasphemy, because it has no know- 
ledge of God; and even though it should repeat blasphemous words, 
it would utter only words, because its inward sense cannot compre- 
hend their meaning. But the Pharisees, who knew of God, but 
hardened themselves against his exhortations, required the warning, 
that man can become so completely callous to divine impressions, 
that reconciliation is no longer possible. Such a word, uttered in 
the power of love, might yet rouse their hearts from their carnal 
security, in which tneg were staggering along on the brink of 
the abyss. But the Saviour of the world wishes to deprive no one 
of the comfort of forgiveness ; he proclaims it to all sin and blas- 
phemy, on the supposition, of course, of true repentance and gen- 
uine faith. The sins (dyapria), as distinguished from blasphemies 
(GAaopnutac), are sins committed against man or any other creature; 
while blasphemies are sins against the Divine Being himself, To 
commit the latter, presupposes a knowledge of God, and a depravity 
prevailing over the light of this knowledge. Such an internal state 
is represented as yet affording hope of redemption; the superior 
power of grace may yet stir up the hidden susceptibility of good. 
But if the higher revelations of the Divine in Christ Jesus be per- 
severingly rejected ; if, while heightened religious culture opens the 
mind to spiritual influences, there be, from impurity of life, a shut- 
ting of the heart against the light, pardon and redemption become 
* Of so-called cursing or swearing, and thoughtless abuse of the name of God, we 


cannot here think; inasmuch as it is done thoughtlessly, the sin consists mainly in the 
very thoughtlessness which can effect such guilt. 
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impossible, inasmuch as the susceptibility to holy impulses be- 
comes utterly extinct. Thus the successive stages of sin appear 
dependent on the degree of religious culture, and the deeper know- 
ledge of things thereby rendered possible. _He who has only a gen- 
eral knowledge of God, can sin only against God the Father. He 
who is more advanced, and able to recognise the Son of Man, is ina 
position also to reject the deeper and more spiritual revelations of 
Divinity manifested in him ; but he who has experienced in his heart 
the workings of the Holy Ghost, may be guilty of sin and blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost.* Hence a high degree of the knowledge 
of God is not a guarantee against sin; on the contrary, the greatest 
sin presupposes the greatest knowledge ;f it is only purity, sincerity, 
and humility of heart which, in every degree of development, afford 
such security. But inasmuch as this very: disposition was wanting 
in the Pharisees, they were on the way toward the commission of 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

Without entering, at present, into a minutediscussion of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, let us simply conceive of Father, Son and 
Spirit, as gradations in the revelation of the Divine Being. The 
knowledge of God as the Father has reference to the power and 
wisdom ; that of the Son, to the love and mercy; that of the 
Spirit, to the holiness and perfection of the one Divine Being. He 
who according to his progress in spiritual knowledge is able to re- 
cognise the holiness and perfection of the Divinity (and that not 
merely in imagination, but in reality), and who, nevertheless, 
shuts his heart to their influences, nay, calls even holiness unholiness 
—proves that his inward eye is darkness. Accordingly, the speak- 
ing against the Son of Man must not be understood merely of speak- 
ing against the Messiah’s unpretending humanity ;{ it must be dis- 
tinctly pointed out, that he who so sinned, felt the impression of the 
divinity which shone forth in Christ, and yet allowed no room for 

* The resisting the Holy Spirit (Acts vii. 51), the grieving of the same (Eph. iv. 30), 
even the embittering and provoking of the Holy Spirit (Isa. lxiii. 10), are still to be care- 
fully distinguished from the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost which is really the un- 
pardonable sin against the Holy Ghost. GRrasuorr (loc, cit. 8. 947) considers the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost as a species of the genus Sin against the Holy Ghost— 
@ view, however, which does not seem to be countenanced by our text. 

+ The Reformed theologians taught rightly that the sin against the Holy Ghost is 
committed by unregenerate persons, and consists in fact in the rejection of conver- 
ting grace, but denied incorrectly that along with this there is with the regenerate the 
sin of apostacy (Heb. vi.) The Lutherans maintained rightly the possibility of apostacy, 
but incorrectly confounded this with the sin against the Holy Ghost.—[E. 

¢ This view would be, on the whole, similar to the one referred to above, according 
to which 6 vldc tot dvOpérov is = dvOpuaroc. For whosoever really saw in Christ only 
what is human, because he possessed no deeper susceptibility for the Divine, sinned no 
more in cursing Christ than he would by doing so to any other man. Itis the inward 
intention, of which, it is true, God alone is the judge, by which the deed must be 
measured. 
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this impression. He who opposes himself to the melting power of 
such a revelation, sins heinously ; yet by perfect holiness, and its 
fear-inspiring impression, the hardening produced thereby may yet 
be overcome; but where this also is rejected, there is spiritual death. 
We wholly lose the point of view necessary to a right understanding 
of the passage, in understanding the Holy Spirit (veda dysov) only 
of the general power of God manifested in miracles.* It is incon- 
ceivable how, in the non-recognition of such a power, creating 
merely an impression of might, an unpardonable sin should be com- 
mitted; and the more, as evil miracles also have been performed by 
satanic agency, and these so deceptive, that they would have de- 
ceived, were it possible, even the elect (Matth. xxiv. 24). Nay, it 
is here that forgiveness seems to find its appropriate sphere. The 
nveda dycov in our passage is the highest revelation of God, as the 
absolutely Holy and Perfect One. In so far, then, as in the per- 
son of Jesus, the Godhead dwelt, and Father, Son, and Spirit are 
inseparably united, the depravity of men, might, according to their 
degree of culture, in sinning against him, sin against Father, Son, 
and Spirit, according as they perseveringly resisted the effect of 
divine power, love, and holiness which proceed from him. On the 
other hand, purity of heart, coupled with an. equal advance in know- 
ledge, might, through him, receive Father, Son, and Spirit. But 
where the mind was wholly blind to that higher revelation of the 
Divine in humanity, which appeared in Christ Jesus, there could 
one still believe that he saw in Jesus a prophet or a righteous man 
of the former dispensation, and receive from him the blessing which 
was adapted to his grade of culture. Thus our Redeemer became 
all things to all men ; to the pure in heart, a dispenser of blessings 
for every grade of their development ; to the impure a reproving 
Judge, first, to lead them to repentance; and then to judgment, 
when their obduracy had closed the way to repentance (Luke ii, 34), 
It is manifest, then, that the sin against the Holy Ghost can be 
also committed now ; for since the Divinity in Christ manifests it- 
self continually in the church, sin, in individual men, even where 
there is the highest degree of knowledge, may oppose itself to his 
beneficent influence. Otherwise either the period to which the possible 
commission of this sin was confined, seems left in obscurity, or our 
Lord deals with it with an extraordinary severity. But if, as fre- 
quently happens with persons who are touched by the power of 
grace, earnest repentance is accompanied with the idea that they 
may have committed the sin againt the Holy Ghost, and be thereby 
excluded from forgiveness—a thought which on sensitive spirits may 
+ Ilvedua dycov has always a reference to what ismoral. The notion of mere power . 


oecupies a subordinate place in it. But rvedua by itself signifies, for instance in Matth. 
xii. 28, power only with reference to its higher origin. 
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work most perniciously, and at least exclude them for a time from 
the consolations of the word of grace—he who is entrusted with 
the care of souls, or is called on for advice, may with full confidence, 
invite all such to cry in faith for mercy. For whoever vexes Hime 
self with the thought that he may have committed the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, proves, by his very grief and self-accusation, that 
he has not committed it ; he who has really committed it will de- 
fend himself against all reproach. Nay, even though sin should 
have developed itself in any soul in a very alarming form, so that, 
as in the case of Judas Iscariot, the grief of repentance should 
threaten to degenerate into despait, even in such a case, the 
exhortation to believe in pardoning love is still admissible, inasmuch 
as the sin against the Holy Ghost is unpardonable, not because God 
is unwilling to forgive, but because man has become unable to be- 
lieve that God can forgive. If, then, the proclamation of grace 
takes hold of the heart, it is actually proved that the sin against 
the Holy Ghost has not been committed. 

The passage under consideration is, in dogmatic theology, also 
referred to as a leading proof-text for the doctrine of the eternity of 
punishment. All other passages which treat of an aldvo¢ Kpiouc, 
eternal condemnation, are less definite than this, in which év ré 
aidve uédAovrt, in the future world, is expressly added. It is true that 
the term aidv, aidroc, age, eternal (in the phrases: ei¢ tov aidva, 
aldviog xptioc¢ in Mark), as also the phrase: ai@y obto¢ and péAdAwv 


‘(in Matthew) have a vague sense, capable of various interpretations. 


The Bible knows no rhetaphystcal expressions, and hence, has not 
one for eternity in the sense of timelessness (Zetslosiehots), absence 
of time. All the biblical expressions for this idea denote long 
periods connected with one another. The phrase : ei¢ tov aidva, 
for ever, is quite parallel with the other phrases : el¢ tode aldvac, sic 
Tove aidvac tév aldvwy (Gal. i. 5), which denote the eternitas a parte 
post or the future, conceived as an indefinitely extended period ; but 
the phrase: dr’ aidvoc; from everlasting, is = dré rév aldvor, mpo 
tov aidvev, by which the eternitas a parte ante, or the past, is con- 
ceived as an indefinitely extended period. Aidy is therefore like 
pdiv — aldvec, bdiy, as is proved by the formula ovrtédea Tob 
aiévoc, which is identical with ovytédea tév alédvwr, Comp. 1 Cor. 
x. 11, the expression : ta téAn THv aidywr.) But as the same ex- 
pressions are applied to the eternity of God, as well as to a long en- 
during period, according to the conception of the creature ; as the 
terms : xolow, KdAaowc aldroc, eternal punishment, Koina, THe aldvoyr, 
eternal fire, form the contrast to [© 7) aidvoc, eternal life ; no objec- 
tions can be raised against the eternity of punishment from philolo- 
gical grounds. But the feeling against the doctrine of the eternity 
of the punishment of the wicked, which shews itself among the de- 
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fenders of a restoration of all things (dtoxatdoracts tév névtwv)—and 
they have been found at all times, and are, at the present time, 
more than at any former period, though it may often have its founda. 
tion in a vitiated moral state, yet has no doubt a deep root in noble 
minds—is the expression of a heartfelt desire for a perfect har- 
mony in the creation. But, viewing it from a merely exegetical 
point of view, we must conten that no passage of the New Testes 
ment affords a clear and positive testimony for the fulfilment of this 
longing. The scriptural terms used to denote the resolving of the 
discord arising from sin into a harmony—d¢eac, Katahhayh, aroAd- 
Tewos, remission, reconciliation, ransom—all denote a being fettered 
by the evil ; hence a mixture of good and evil is found in human 
nature after the fall, Hence, the terms above mentioned can, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Scripture, never be applied to the spirits 
of the kingdom of darkness, nor to men who, by persevering and 
continued resistance to the drawings of grace, have become 
the subjects of that kingdom. Should it be urged that evil, as 
a thing created and temporary, must share also the general des- 
tiny of what is temporary, viz., cessation and annihilation, and that 
the ages (aidvec) of the course of this world, though they may bring 
lasting punishment to the wicked, must yet at last themselves come 
to an end ; there is indeed a text of Scripture pointing to this pass- 
ing away of time itself with all temporary phenomena, into the 
abyss of eternity when time shall be no longer, viz., the mysterious 
words in 1 Cor. xv. 28 (on which compare the commentary). But 
the mysterious character of the passage itself, along with the circum- 
stance that no mention is made in it of evil and its dissolution, 
authorises scarcely more than conjectural inferences regarding the 
eicrnity of punishment ; the words of our Redeemer, in Matth, xi. 
32, remain as an awful testimony to the fearful character of sin, and 
its consequences.* But along with this they are also a consolation, 
in that even they promise the possibility of forgiveness of sins com- 
mitted against the Father and Son, hence of sins of a very heinous 
character. For the addition : odte év 76 péAdovte aldv, nor in the 
world to come, is certainly not overstrained, if we infer that all other 
sins can be forgiven in the world to come, always supposing, of 
course, as has been already remarked, repentance and faith. (Comp. 

* If we were to interpret our passage from 1 Cor. xy. 28, in such a manner as to 
make it affirm that the sin against the Holy Ghost will be forgiven, neither in this aidr, 
nor in the aidv to'come, but that after that aidr, age or world, forgiveness might be ob- 
tained, this would evidently contradict the meaning of the writer. For in Matth. xii. 32, 
the “shall not be forgiven” is, in a decided manner, contrasted with the “shall be for- 
given:” the addition, od« év TobTw TG aidvi, ore gv TO péAAovTt, not in this world, nor in 
that to come, is only employed completely to exhaust the not; hence to strengthen, not to 
weaken it. Matthew by no means imagines that, subsequently to the aiay péAAwv, there 


is still to come another period of the world’s existence; it is, on the contrary, completed 
in the aidv.odro¢ and péAAwr. 
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rem. on | Peter iii, 18, seq.)' This is also indicated by such passages 
as Matth. v. 26, compared with xviii. 34, for the being cast into prison 
till one shall have paid the uttermost farthing, is evidently very differ- 
ent from xpior¢ aldwoc, eternal punishment. (Comp. the remarks on 
Matth, xviii. 34 ; Luke xvi.19, seq.) But that the doctrine of the for- 
giveness of some sins in the aidy péAAwy, world to come, isnot in con- 
tradiction with the doctrine of the judgment, is shewn by the follow- 
ing exposition of the relation of aidy obtoc to the alay pédAwv, For 
the former expression, the New Testament uses also 6 viv aldv (Tit. 
i, 12; 2 Tim. iv. 10), kaspd¢ obroe (Mark x. 30), aidy Tob néopov rob- 
tov (Ephes. ii. 2), alay éveord¢ trovygdéc (Gal. i. 4). Instead of alay 
péAdwv we find also the expressions : aldv 5 épyduevoc (Mark x. 80), 
al@y éxeivoc (Luke xx. 35), aldvec émepyduevor (Ephes. ii. 7). The 
phrase: xéopo¢g péAAwy does not occur. The old controversy about 
- the relation of the Rabbinical terms myn »diy and xan, which was 
carried on with so much vehemence between Witsius and Rhenferd 
(comp. Koppe’s Exc. i. on the Epistle to the Ephesians), as to 
whether the Messianic period or eternity is to be understood by 
alay pédAwv, is somewhat barren, and does not touch the substance 
of the contrast ; the aidy péAAwy, coming age, comprehends indeed 
both (just as the BaovAcia tod Ocod, comp. remarks on Matth iii. 2), 
the phrase, however, having a preponderating reference now to the 
one, now to the other relation. In general, the aidy wé,Awv forms 
the contrast to the whole temporary order of things, the peculiarity 
of which is, that in it good and evil are mixed together. In so far 
it stands intermediate between the kingdom of light and that of 
darkness, and forms the contrast to the kingdom of heaven, For, 
although the good has assuredly its root in the temporary order of 
things, yet the evil apparently prevails, on which account, Gal. i. 4, 
the present age or world (aiay éveordc) is even termed rovydc, evil, 
Bactreia Tob dpyovto¢ tov oxdtove, the kingdom of the prince of dark- 
ness. With this temporary order of things is contrasted the fu- 
ture one, which terminates the blending of good and evil, and estab- 
lishes in its purity the dominion of the former. The term: aldy 
péddwv, with its synonyms, is therefore related to the Gacrcia rod 
Ocov ; it only views the same phenomenon from a different point, 
and is somewhat differently used. It is not applied to individuals, 
as is the Baotdela tov Ceo} (comp. remarks on Matth. iii. 2); it is 
_ nowhere said : the aidv péddwy exists for some one, or in some one. 
It has reference always to the collective body of the church, or of 
mankind. But, on the other hand, the usus loquendi is in so far 
the same, that the expression alav péddwy, as well as the king- 
dom of God is used in a twofold sense as to its manifestation ; some- 
times it appears as having already come and taken effect ; at others, 
as still future. Instances in which the aldyv pédAwy appears as al- 
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ready existing, are 1 Cor. x. 11; Heb. vi. 5, ix. 26, in which the 
ovrtéhea Tév aldvev (= TéAn Tév alder) as the transition from the 
aldy obdrog to the péAAwy, is conceived as being present. This must 
be accounted for in the same manner as in the Baovdeia Tod Oeod, re- 
garding which, the same wsus loquendi prevails. As, with the per- 
son of Christ, and the foundation of the church, the kingdom of 
God was present in its germ, so in this slumbered the world to come 
as now present ; just as, according to John, eternal life exists for 
the believer, not only as future, but as already present to him. 


(Compare the remarks on 1 J phir iii, 14.) Generally, however, the 
ala péddwy is viewed as being yet future, and, accordingly, its ap- 


pearance takes place with the ovytédea tot aidvog (robrov), when 
the Divine will be manifested as the ruling and conquering power, 
and sin, as cast out. This period the apostles conceived of as very 
near at hand, and, moreover, they did not distinguish in their con- 
ception its separate and individual features—especially not the first 
and the second resurrection—any more than those of the kingdom 
of God (Gactreia tod Ocot.) The analogy of the Old Testament 
prophets, who, in their prophecies concerning the advent of the 
Messiah, were not accustomed to distinguish between his twofold 
coming, may explain this phenomenon. (Comp. further at Matth. 
xxiv. 1.) If then, in our passage, a remission is thought possible in 
the world to come, that signification of the term predominates, 
which excludes eternity, and the preceding general judgment. The 

- aiay wéAdwy is here viewed as the world to come; which, at some fu- 
ture period, shall reveal itself in the victory of good here on earth, 
and sinners in the Sheol are assumed as belonging thereto. The 
preaching of the Gospel to the unbelieving contemporaries of Noah 
(1 Pet. ui. 18), involves such a forgiveness in the aidy ore, for 
all who are disposed to believe in it, 

Ver. 33—That which follows seems to countenance the opinion 
that the Pharisees to whom Christ was speaking, had, by their very 
speech (ver. 24), committed the sin against the ‘ely Ghost. The 
words in Mark iii. 30: “ because they said, he hath an unclean spi- 
rit,” seem likewise to favour this view ; since, by these words, the 
discourse on the sin against the Holy Ghost is connected with the 
preceding blasphemous speech of the Pharisees. But, as already 
stated, the preceding discourses of Jesus (ver. 25, seq.), especially 
when compared with 1 Cor. i. 8; Acts xiii. 27, 28; Luke xxiii. 34, 
render this, in my opinion, very improbable. For, even admitting, 
as we may well do, that the dpyovrec, rulers, mentioned there, are 
different from those spoken of in dur passage, yet, as they even cru- 
cified the Lord of glory, they can surely have been hardly less guilty 
than those who denied the divinity of his miracles, It is, however, 
mentioned that they crucified him from ignorance (dyvoa), and how 
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much soever their ignorance may have been the consequence of their 
sin and guilt, yet the sin against the Holy Ghost can be committed 
only where there is knowledge and consciousness, since it must be 
conceived of as the highest development of sinfulness. The words 
in Mark ii. 30, retain indeed their full import, if the discourse on 
the sin against the Holy Ghost be referred to the probable final 
issue of the sin of those Pharisees, For if any man, who has at- 
tained to that degree of knowledge which the Pharisees, as the 
heads and teachers of the people, possessed, could say of the mira- 
cles of the Son of God, who displayed before them all his glory, 
that they were wrought by the evil spirit—that man is certainly on 
the direct way to the sin against the Holy Ghost, although he may 
not yet have made sufficient progress to be able to commit the sin 
itself. 

Ver. 34, 35.—Our Saviour contrasts good and evil with each 
other, as they are contrasted in the phenomena of nature :—the good 
tree bringeth forth good fruit ; the corrupt tree evil fruit. (Comp. 
remarks on Matth. vi. 18, seq. The roveiv [ver. 33] in a sense ana-~ 
logous to the Latin facere, ponere, “to set,” or “‘ plant a tree,” etc.) 
Comp. here the kindred passage, Luke vi. 43-45. For there, pre- 
cisely as here, Luke compares the inward productive power of man 
(Snoavpéc, ver. 45) with the creative power of the tree, and adds: 
that as the fruit of a tree indicates its character, and we may infer 
from the one the nature of the other, so with man; wherever the 
root of the spiritual life is poisoned, there evil deeds will spring 
forth. (Luke adds, very suitably, in ver. 45, 8ncavpdg tij¢ Kapdiac, 
treasure of the heart ; the heart («apdia) is here again conceived as 
the centre of the soul (wvy7j)—hence, of all personal life and self- 
determination.) It is clear then, that from the. general principle, 
the tree is known by its fruit, our Lord infers that the Pharisees are 
evil, and hence unable in this their condition, to do any thing which 
is good. He calls them: yevvijuata éyidvdv, race of vipers (see 
comment. on Matth. iii. 7), and pointed from the wicked speech 
which they uttered, to the inward source from which it flowed. 
(All external things are expressions of the internal :—oréya, mouth, 
the counterpart of capdia, heart :—abundance (mepiocevua) = treasure 
(Sjoavpd¢), the fulness of the inner life which, even in the feeblest, 
manifests itself in some form of outward action). The whole pas- 
sage, however, apart from its connexion with what precedes, has no 
inconsiderable difficulties. For the comparison seems to place 
moral existence on a par with physical, and to establish among 
men, a necessary diversity of character, necessitating a corresponding 
diversity of outward conduct. As then the Pharisees are here called 
evil, it would seem that the sin against the Holy Ghost was to be 
ascribed to them as a necessary consequence of the wickedness of 
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their hearts—a view which would overthrow our previously ex-- 
pressed opinion. This doctrine, however, that there exists a neces- 
sary difference betwixt the good and the evil, would be: in imme- 
diate opposition to the whole teaching of the Bible. As we can 
conceive of none among our fallen. race whe, from his good treasure 
produces by inward necessity only what is pood: so also of none who, 

in like manner, produces only what is evil. In all fallen men, good 
and evil appear mixed together. The true solution of the difficulty 
is doubtless this: The point of comparison is not the natural neces- 
sity of the result, but the mutual correspondence of the xatwre and 
the fruit. Man cannot act in contradiction to the inward elements 
of his being. If these are worldly, all his acts are worldly ; if these 
are transformed by a heavenly birth, his acts are pure and virtuous. 

The viperous race which, as such, cannot do any thing which is good. 
(néd¢ dévacbe in ver. 34 must be understood 4 in its ‘proper sense of an 
ethico-physical inability for that which is: good) may, by grace, 

cease to be what they are, and may by repentance and faith, change 
their nature. Thus even the Baptist preached (Matth. iii. 7, 8) ; 
“ seneration of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come ?”—4. e., while maintaining: your present character—for the 
old man must die—“ bring forth, therefore, fruits,” etc. And thus 
also does Christ preach here. And just because he preaches repent- 
ance to the viperous race, they cannot as yet have committed the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, since, in that case, to proclaim repent- 
ance to them would have been mockery. The corrupt tree, then, 
which in its natural state bears bitter fruit, must be ennobled by a 
noble graft ; and so must the natural man be renewed by regenera- 
tion, into the image of him whose heart overflows with grace and 
salvation: 

Ver. 86, 87.—The efforts of our Redeemer to rescue the Phari- 
sees who were plunging into the abyss of sin, are plainly pointed 
out in the subsequent verses, in which he places before their eyes 
the significance of sin in its spiritual aspect. Recognising only the 
deed as real guilt, they may have considered their sin as a very 
trifling one, inasmuch as they had only spoken. Jesus now leads to 
a higher and more spiritual view, which makes the spirit and inten- 
tion, though disclosed only in words, the object of divine judgment. 
The idle word, Pipa dpyév (it must be taken as Nomin. absol.), is 
purposely chosen in contradistinction to the wicked word (pjpa 
movnp6v) which they had spoken ; dpyév = depyov, dxpnotov denotes 
a slighter culpability,* and hence gives emphasis to the thought. 
The “rendering an account” (Adyov drrodidévat) indicates immediate- 
ly, only that, in the eye of God, even the most secret emotions of 

* Chrysostom has already remarked this. He understands by pjua dpyéy not only 


wicked, but also useless words, 7d udtaiov, Td yédwra Kwvodv draxrov. 
Uy 
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evil find their punishment. And the deeper the significance of 
speech, the more cmpable its abuse ; nay, in speech, as the expres- 
sion of the soul, is man’s entire character revealed. With words 
are contrasted deeds. The latter appear to sensuous man of greater 
importance because they. are more obvious to sense. But every deed 
is, at bottom, only an embodied word, and every word may give birth 
to a deed. . In this spiritual character the word is here considered 
by the- Redeemer, and is, therefore, made the object of judgment. 
As man speaks, so he is; as he is, so he is judged. The Adyou are 
thus not merely external, but more especially internal words, the 
movements of the internal and moral life. He, therefore, who hy- 
pocritically speaks good words shall also be judged according to his 
words, because they are hypocritical. (AccacotoOa is the reverse of 
Karorxdgecba, hence pro justo declarart, but with the supposition 
of being just and righteous [see remarks on Rom. iii. 21]. The 
words é T&y Adywr indicate the influence of the Adyo on the 
kpiotc). 

Ver. 38.—In Matthew, this section is immediately followed by a 
rebuke addressed to certain Pharisees who wished to see a sign. 
Luke reports the elements of this discourse in a-different order in- 
deed, but with a literal agreement. The connexion in Matthew is 
simple and plain ; so that the position of the words here is unobjec- 
tionable ; yet as Luke’s whole account bears stronger marks of ori- 
ginality, we shall here also give him the preference. But whether 
the “ certain ones” who ask the sign in this place, be or be not identi- 
cal with the Pharisees who, ver. 24, spoke the blasphemous words 
(concerning whom Luke, xi. 15, likewise said, tevég é& abrév), is of 
little importance to the exposition. The expressions employed by 
our Lord to repel them (ver. 39), shew that they occupied the same 
moral position as the others. Yet, by Luke xi, 16, where their 
request of a sign appears to be anticipated, the supposition is 
rendered very probable, that one party expressed themselves in 
this way in order to put Christ to the test, and the others, in 
another (Luke xi. 16, érepo O& mEpdovtes onusiov trap’ abrod éitovy 
é& obpavod); The sign appears at the same time more Geeneey 
defined as one from heaven. 

A onueiov, sign (rie); ; is a miracle, ric in itself, but in its relation 
to something else, in so far as it proves, signifies, indicates some- 
thing ; as in the case before us, the Messiahship of Jesus. (Comp. 
Comment. on Matth. iv. 12.) Apart from every thing miraculous— 
as a mere testimony for the disposition of the heart (as Dr. Paulus 
would have us to understand it), the word is never used in the New 
Testament. The onueta eS:odpavod, signs from heaven, (or dnd Tob 
ovpavot according to Mark viii, 11, or even év 76 obpard, Rev, xii. 1) 


are contrasted with the onusia ént tiie vic, signs on the earth, and seem 
Vou. I.—30 
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to carnal man to be required of the Messiah, since they imply greater 
power. 

Ver. 89.—Jesus dismissed them and their demand with a re- 
buke, (Teved = si» means primarily “age,” ‘ period of life ;”* then, 
those living together at the same period. [Comp. remarks on Matth. 
xxiv. 34.] In the same connexion as in this place, the word pouya- 
hic, adulterous, is found also in Matth. xvi. 4—a passage parallel to 
the present both as to its fact and expression, The expression must 
be explained by the uniform Old Testament mode of speaking, which 
conceives all that is unbelieving and unholy as born of unholy love, 
and therefore presupposes a separation of the soul from the Lord. 
The spiritual turning away of the soul from the Creator to the 
creature, according to a profound conception of the soul’s relation to 
God (to which we shall frequently refer hereafter)} is represented as 
adultery. Compare Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon, s, v. 723, 972923, 723%.) 
The dismissal of these sign-seekers evidently militates in no degree 
against the value which we elsewhere (John v. 20, x. 25) see Jesus 
putting upon his miracles. For, as his miracles had always a moral 
aim, they suppose a susceptibility of mind for that which is holy. 
Where this was wanting, they had so little effect, that even the most 
stupendous miracles could be ascribed to an unholy power (ver. 24). 
It thus appears, as the curse of sin, that divinity, in its exalted and 
blissful manifestations, withdraws from it. To the evil generation 
belongs only the invisible sign of the prophet Jonas. 

Ver. 40.—To what extent our Redeemer intends to give to the 
Pharisees the sign of the prophet Jonas, is indicated by the Evan- 
gelist himself in the words : Gorep yde x.7.A. There can be no doubt 
that there is more than one point of similarity in the parallel between 
the resurrection of Jesus and the fate of Jonas, which is here brought 
forward. In the first place, both had reference to the persons them- 
selves (on account of which Luke, xi. 30, employs the words: 
éyévero "lwvadc onuctov, Jonas himself was the sign) ; secondly, both 
the deliverance of Jonas out of the fish, and the resurrection of 
Jesus were unseen signs, given only to the faith (of the adversaries) ; 
thirdly, the év 7 wouéa kijrovc, in the belly of the fish, forms a 
parallel with év rH xapdia rie yijc, in the heart of the earth, as a con- 
trast to the demanded sign from heaven. The main point of resem- 
blance, however, which forms the connecting link between the two 
is this, that as the preservation of Jonas was not seen by the Nine- 
vites, so also the greatest miracle which takes place on the person 
of the Son of Man was to remain invisible to the Pharisees ; the 
mystery of the Lord’s glory is concealed from the vulgar eyes of the 





* Rather, primarily birth, than descent, generation, race.—| K. 
+ Comparisons with John viii. 41 are here quite inadmissible; wocyadéc does not sig- 
nify “begotten in adultery” (spwrius), but practising adultery. 
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adulterous generation. The recently attempted explanation of this 
passage which understands the sign of Jonas to be his preaching to 
the Ninevites (making v. 40 a misconception by Matthew of the 
words of Jesus), springs from an utter mistaking of the entire con- 
nection, and sufficiently refutes itself. The Saviour’s reference to 
the history of Jonas contains finally a hint important to the biblical 
interpreter for the explanation of that portion of the Old Testament : 
but with this we are not at present concerned, Jesus elsewhere 
(Matth. xvi. 1, ff.) makes use of what occurred to Jonas, to compare 
with it his resurrection. The three days and three nights must 
be explained according to the Hebrew mode of speaking; a vvy67- 
uegov, == bi» does not require that just three times twenty-four hours 
should have elapsed. The Redeemer rested in the grave on three 
days, and thereby fulfilled the prediction. The accuracy of Scrip- 
ture never degenerates into minute and anxious precision. Like na- 
ture, it combines regularity with freedom ; and hence it affords 
scope to liberty, and states and fulfils all prophecies in such a man- » 
ner that they may either be believed, or contradicted. The Holy 
Scriptures would altogether miss their aim if, by mathematical pre- 
cision and strictness, they should compel belief. The parallel be- 
tween év Ti Kotdia Tot KjTovc, in the belly of the whale, sea-monster, 
and év tH xapdia tic yijc, in the heart of the earth, must not be over- 
looked. The former words are a quotation from the LXX., which 
translates di13 a3, Jon. ii. 1, by «jroo. The xapdia — 3, signifies 
the interior in general. The term seems unsuitable for expressing 
repose in the grave ; nor is the parallel very appropriate. Might 
not these words have a further reference to the condition of the 
soul of Jesus after death ? (Compare Comment. on 1 Pet. i. 19; 
Ephes, iv. 8.) The words convey but intimations, and when spoken, | 
may not have been understood either by the Pharisees or by the 
disciples—-as was the case with so many other declarations, the full 
meaning of which was opened to them only at a subsequent period. 
Moreover, the Lord had not as yet distincly spoken of his death, 
The whole, therefore, remained, as was proper, in enigmatical ob- 
scurity ; it was for the present, as it were a hieroglyph, the deci- 
phering of which was reserved for the future. One might say that 
in such passages the Redeemer prophesies of and for himself; for, 
although doubtless the whole great course of his work was laid open 
before his soul when he began it by being baptized in the Jordan ; 
it is yet not improbable, that its great individual incidents—espe- 
cially his death and all the details connected with it—were but 
gradually brought with greater distinctness before his human con- 
sciousness. The history of the transfiguration (Matth. xvii. 1, seq.) 
seems to countenance this view. (Compare, for fuller remarks, the 
Commentary.) 
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Ver. 41, 42.-The mention of the history of Jonas leads the 
Lord to yet another point that makes manifest the debasement of 
the men of his time. Although no visible sign had been vouchsafed 
to the Ninevites, they yet believed when Jonas preached and called 
them to repentance: and the Queen of the South hastened uninvi- 
ted to Solomon, that she might learn wisdom from him. But, the 
Pharisees would not even accept what was offered to them. In 
these comparisons, the reproof was so much the more severe, as, in 
both cases they were Gentiles—above whom the Jews were so fond 
of exalting themselvyes—who gave those proofs of faith ; just as in 
the similar comparison in xi. 20, seq. The judgment and resurrec- 
tion are here again mentioned as the period of final, unerring decis- 
ion, when every thing will be manifested in its innermost nature. 
(Nivevirar = dvdpes Nivevi == n3372 "HN, according to a well-known 
Hebraism ; Josh, viii. 20; x. 6. . The Gaoidrcoa vérov is the sa¥ nahn, 
1 Kings x. a The ie south, points in an indefinite manner to 
the south, to Arabia Felix. The répara rije yiic, extremities of the 
earth — yoxn »2ps is a well-known phrase in the Old Testament, 
taken from the popular view of the world.) The less was the splen- 
dour by which the Ninevites and the Arabian queen were overcome, 
the more culpable must appear the conflict with holiness in its per- 
fect ideal. (UWciov Iwvd, SoAovévoc ode, comp. Matth. xii. 8.) 

Ver. 43.—Luke—who, throughout the whole of his eleventh 
chapter, has arranged in a peculiar manner the various elements, as 
we shall afterwards see, and who in ver. 27 and 28 inserts a separate 
little narrative—brings the following words (Matth. xii. 43-45) into 
immediate connexion oni the demoniac and his cure, from which, 
in Matthew also (xii. 22, seq.), every thing sprang. "These words 
may indeed have had their place after the history of the cure ; but 
Matthew has arranged them, according to his custom, in an inde 
pendent, and by no means unskilful manner. He connects them, 
after the closing words of ver. 45, “so shall it be also with this 
wicked generation,” with the main part of the conversation regarding 
the wicked and adulterous generation (ver. 39). It might indeed ap- 
pear strange how such language could be applied to the Pharisees, 
who, after all, must be understood as referred to in the yeved pouyadic, 
ver, 89. As no demon had been expelled from them, we cannot see 
how he could return into them. Nay, as there was neither spiritual 
desire nor faith in their hearts, we can as little see how the casting 
out of a demon could be spoken of, even although we were to un- 
derstand this return as something to be expected in the future. 
It is only from a misunderstanding of the passage that unbelief 
itself could be regarded as the demon to be cast out. But as the 
Pharisees, as pars pro toto, may, with full propriety, be regarded as 
representing the whole people who had imbibed their spirit, so might 
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the Jewish people of that time, viewed as a greater individuality, 
be regarded along with the Jewish people of former times as a per- 
son in different stages of development. That among the people 
there were always some, such as the apostles and other noble-minded 
individuals, who did not share in the general corruption, forms no 
argument against such a view; for all these did not, as such, pro- 
perly belong to the people; they rather stood above them. The 
Babylonish captivity appears in the history of the Jewish nation as 
a period of purification, as a true casting out of the demon of idol- 
atry amidst fearful paroxysms. After their'return, the Jews appear 
in greater purity than they ever did before. But instead of idolatry 
the more dangerous Pharisaism returned ; and this was, afterall, the. 
same spirit of idolatry in different forms. It was in the fetters of 
this spirit that our Redeemer found the nation, which would not 
now suffer itself to be emancipated, so that it resembled a demoniac 
who had sunk back into his old disorder. A profound and signifi- 
cant application of the comparison! It is only the future tense in 
ver. 45: ottwe éora év th yeved tabry, thus shall it be, etc., which may 
appear inconsistent with the view which we have stated, masmuch 
as, according to it, every thing appears as past. But the “ shall 
be” can evidently refer only to what immediately precedes it: “the 
last state worse than the first ;” and indeed the evil consequences 
of the relapse of the Jewish people manifested themselves very 
strikingly only after they lost their independence. To refer the obrw¢ 
tora, ‘ soit shall be,” to the whole parable, so that the casting out of 
the demon and his return with seven others were still in the future, 
would make the whole passage unintelligible ; for, neither among 
the Pharisees alone, nor in the whole nation, do there appear any 
events which might be viewed in this light. ) 

In the words of ver. 43, 44, we have parabolically represented a na- 
tional Jewish idea, indeed we may say a conception of universal hu- 
manity. Evil, viewed as discord, as desert, reappears in the physical 
world, as it were, an echo and a copy of evil in the spiritual. The de- 
serts of earth are witnesses of the sin of mankind—a visble proof of the 
disappearance of Paradise. As then kindred object appear to man 
as in close connexion, deserts are considered as habitations of evil 
spirits ; so that what was made desolate by sin became also the 
local abode of evil. (Isaiah xiii. 21; xxxiv. 14; Rev. xviii. 2; Tob. 
viii. 3; Baruch iv. 35.) Of this simple idea, which has its founda- 
tion in the depths of human nature, our Redeemer here avails him- 
self, that he may draw a graphic picture of evil. The whole 
description bears a parabolic impress; and hence the several fea- 
tures should not be over-strained. Still they rest not upon an empty 
accommodation to a national and baseless superstition, but upon the 
simple truth, that in the great creation all the parts form a whole, 
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and the spiritual world is reflected in the physical. Hence, over- 
come by the power of God, the evil spirit appears in the represen- 
tation of Jesus, escaping to the desert (réro¢ dvvdpoc == epnuoc, 2. €. 
nat, ms pox, Isaiah xxxv.1; Joel ii. 20) seeking rest (on dvdravatc, 
see remarks on Matth. xi. 29), the loss of which is a characteristic 
of evil. But change of place cannot give rest to a spirit—it finds 
its rest only in God, its primeval source. It is therefore represented 
as returning to the ‘soul which had become the abode of evil. 

Ver. 44.—Carrying out the figure of the dwelling, Jesus de- 
‘scribes the guilt of a man freed for a time from the power of the 
evil one. The term oyordtwr, vacant, unoccupied, points out the 
guilt incurred by negligence and sloth—the cause of a relapse into 
sin; the terms ccoapapévov, swept (from capdw, “to sweep,” Luke 
xv. 8), and kexoounuévor, garnished, denote only the alluring and 
charming character of the abode which a purified soul offers. Here also 
the figure is based upon the notion that sin, as moral defilement, has 
its analogy in the visible world ; he who is unclean is allured by 
what is clean and pure, which, however, is defiled by contact with 
him. All these are figures; but how deep is the truth which lies 
in them! The soul appears here as the bride wooed by heaven and 
hell. She may receive the former or the latter; but the spirit whom 
she receives transforms her into his own nature, and makes her 
his bodily. 

Ver, 45.—Just as good is making perpetual inward progress—as 
it is impossible to conceive of its being stationary—so evil always 
grows and matures, The wieked man raised to the sphere of the good, 
but sinking back, must fall the more deeply the higher he had risen 
(John v. 14). There are gradations also among the bad (rvetyara 
rovnpotepa, compare remarks on Ephes. vi. 12), The discourse closes, 
at length, with the general idea, that every relapse is more danger- 
ous than the disease itself. This was likewise evident in Israel. 
At the time of the Babylonish captivity, the chastening rod of the 
Lord still produced its effect ; but when the Creator came unto his 
own (John i. 12), his own had become estranged: from him, and re- 
ceived him not. (Ta mpéra is, as it were, the original, simple state 
of suffering: td éoyara, the state of relapse.) 


§ 20. Tue ArrivaL or THE MotHer and BrorHers oF JESUS. 
(Matth. xii. 46-50 ; Mark iii. 31-35 ; Luke viii. 19-21.) 


The importance of Mark for’ the right understanding of many 
sections of the Gospel history, through the addition of minor traits, 
becomes here very palpable. The accounts of Matthew and Luke 
leave it obscure why Jesus did not even admit his mother and his 
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brethren to his presence. The declaration also that his disciples are 
his true relatives would be somewhat startling, if Mark did not 
come to our aid.* At the beginning of the section previously ex- 
plained (Mark iii. 20, 21), he relates that Jesus had gone into a 
house with his. disciples, and that this’ house was surrounded by 
‘crowds of people, so that while engaged in spiritual labour, they could 
not find time even to appease their hunger (Gore pi) ddvacbat adtove 
pate dptov gayeiv). Here his relatives (ol map atrot) came to lay 
hold of him (kparijoa, “to seize” “to arrest”), in order to bring 
him to a place of safety ; for they said that he was beside him- 
self (¢&orm), (Concerning ééiotnue compare remarks on Matth. xii. 
23 ; here it is = insanity (uaivecOar), the consequence of the demon- 
ical possession of which he was accused by the Pharisees’; by the hos- 
tile power, man seems, to be driven out of himself, and of his 
self-possession). This remark explains the whole scene. The 
wicked Pharisees had brought their blasphemous assertion even to 
the relatives of Jesus, who had been induced thereby to make an 
attempt to bring him back from his, in their view, destructive course. 
Without this hint we should have been obliged to content ourselves 
with Luke’s statement in ver. 19, “they were not able to come at 
him on account of the crowd,” by which, however, the whole occur- 
rence would have remained enveloped in considerable obscurity. We 
can easily conceive from John vii. 5, how the unbelieving brethren 
might be carried away by such arumour ; but it is not so easy to 
understand how even his mother could give credit to it; we should 
suppose her faith to have been immovable. But, in the first place, 
it may, from the account of the Evangelists, be supposed that Mary 
in nowise shared the opinion of his brethren, but merely accompa- 
nied them on their journey, in order, perhaps, to mitigate their per- 
verted zeal, No decisive argument can be advanced against such a 
supposition. But, on the other hand, it is by no means improbable 
that Mary experienced moments of weakness, when her faith was 
fainting and struggling. The long series of years which had elapsed 


* Against this identification of the event narrated (Mark iii. 31, ff), with that in 
Matth. xii. and Luke v., compare my Kritik. der Evang. Gesch., 2 Ed., § 63 and 70. 
Matthew attaches the incident of Mark iii, 20-21, closely and definitely to his selection 
of the disciples (the discourse on the Mount). On the evening of this day it occurred, 
while Jesus was still in a journey. How could then his mother and brethren in Naza- 
reth learn that he was thronged by the people, and unable to eat? How resolve at once 
to traverse Galilee in search of him? Uow find him? And granting they had found 
him, how could this be expressed by “came out to lay hold of him,” since assuredly 
the “coming out” makes a manifest contrast to the “house,” Matth. iii, 20, and must 
signify a coming out of the house in front of which Jesus was teaching, not a setting 
forth from Nazareth. But entirely decisive against the identification is the fact that Mark 
himself afterwards, v. 32, relates the visit of his mother and brethren as a separate event, 
Had it been his mother and brethren who, v. 21, had already sought to take him, how 
could he be informed afterwards for the first time that they wished to see him?—[H. 
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since the great events which she had experienced, the form which 
her son’s ministry assumed—a form so entirely different from any 
which she may have imagined—may have been a severe trial for her, 
~ and, like John the Baptist, she may have doubted (Matth. xi. 2, 
seq.) She had certainly not given up her faith, but it is possible 
that, according to the prophecy given to her (Luke ii. 35), it was 
just now severely assailed, and the anxious mother came rather to 
obtain consolation from her son and Lord, than really to take him 
home, and yet, influenced by the tormenting rumour, asking at the 
‘same time, Art thou he who istocome? It is traits like these 
that instil-so much life into the evangelical history. Itis wholly er- 
roneous, as already remarked, (Matth. xi. 1), to conceive of all the 
heroes of the Gospel-history as unwavering characters. The stupen- 
dous events in the life of Jesus must, doubtless, have been connected 
with great fluctuations in all those who surrounded him, and these 
form integral features of the rich picture which cannot be effaced. 
It is not to the prejudice of the holy character of the Scripture per- 
sonages, that they manifest such inward fluctuation. No saint has 
ever become so without heavy struggles, in which the billows may 
often have passed over his head. Through these the Son of God 
himself led the way for his people. 

Ver. 46.—While Christ was yet talking to the people, his mother 
and brethren (concerning them compare Matth. xiii. 55) arrived. 
They stood éw (see Mark iti. 34) outside the house, and sent in 
messengers. 

Ver. 47, 48.—On receiving information thereof, Christ refused 
to see them. This, it is true, is not stated in express words ; but 
the form of the language : “ but he answered and said,” compels us 
to this view. He neither went out, nor did he allow them to come 
in; on the contrary, he continued his discourse. It is probable, in- 
deed, that he may have seen them after the close of it, but not be- 
fore it. The whole answer would otherwise lose its point. 

Ver, 49, 50.—Mark adds here the graphic : repyBrewduevoc Kinro, 
looking round about, as he called the whole company of his disciples, 
“my mother, my brethren” (7) jtqp ov Kat of ddeApoi pov). But 
ver. 50, extends the expression from those present to a wider 
circle, inasmuch as the doing of the will of God (according to 
Luke: Adyor rob Ocot deovery Kai rovetv) is laid down as the test of 
spiritual relationship. The terms mother and brethren, suggested 
by the circumstances, here therefore include the general idea of re- 
lationship ; this is conceived by Jesus in its most abstract form, as a 
moral and spiritual union in that loftier whole, embraced in the 
kingdom of God. The striking point in this representation is, that 
our Redeemer seems entirely to rank himself as a member of this 
great community—nay, even as a subordinate member, since he 
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speaks of his mother. True, we might here appeal to the current 
maxim, that, in expressions of this kind, the words must not be 
overstrained. But, on the other hand, we might also say, that this | 
view expresses the lowliness of the Son of Man, who said: they are 
my mother and my brethren, where he might have said: they are 
my children. But even this would not fully exhaust the thought ; 
and it would appear as though the words: “behold my mother” 
were used by the Lord to indicate a peculiar view of the church, 
according to which the same community of the faithful who, when 
considered separately, are his brethren, may, when viewed as a ‘unity 
be called his mother, inasmuch as, in ‘the church, divinity continu- 
ally assumes the Send of humanity, and Christ is perpetually born 
anew in her. [Doubtless the sense of the whole is simply this, they 
are my kindred, nearer to me than any earthly relatives. | 


§ 21. A Woman Anornts JESUS. 
(Luke vii. 36—viii. 3.) 


Matthew, in this instance, connects the following 13th chapter 
with the preceding (in harmony also with Mark iv. 1), by a chrono- 
logical statement, so definite that we must consider them as belong- 
ing to each other. Hence, this is. the most appropriate place for 
introducing a narrative which is found in Luke alone ; and brought 
by the Evangelist into the closest connexion with the account of the 
parable of the sower. True, we cannot even in this case, think of 
asserting a strict order; for, while in Matth. xii. 1 we find: é 
éxeivy tuépa, on that day, so that the parable must have been spoken 
on the same day with the events of the preceding chapter, we read 
in Luke, after the narrative of the anointing: év 76 Kabséi¢ (se, 
xpovw) éyévero, by which formula all that follows is, at all events, 
transferred to a later day. This section ought then to have been 
placed before Matth. xii., provided that all in this and chap. xiii. 
took place on one and the same day. But as Matthew’s dates leave 
it altogether uncertain where the day begins; and Luke says no- 
thing on the time of the anointing, it was impossible to fix the ex- 
act time with any greater certainty. For this reason, we are led by 
its agreement with what follows to insert it here. 

With regard to the occurrence itself, the first question which 
presents itself is—In what relationship does it stand to a similar 
event narrated in Matth. xxvi. 6-13? (Compare also Mark xiv, 3, 

seq.; John xii. 1, seq.) Schlezermacher (in his Versuch tiber den 
Leas, 8. 110, ff.) has lately, in an acute and ingenious manner, 
objected to the diversity of the occurrences, which was, for a long 


— 
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time, unquestioned. He declares them to be identical, and thinks 
that the account, as given by Luke, had been misunderstood by the 
reporter from whom Luke received it, and noted down by him in its 
present form, At first sight there appears. much to favour this view. 
It appears strange to assume. two narratives in which a woman 
anointed Jesus at a feast given in the house of a certain Simon. It 
appears strange that a woman of bad reputation, but otherwise un- 
known to the master of the house, should have obtruded herself on 
such an occasion. But assuredly it is still more extraordinary, that 
the occurrence should be the same, and that in Luke we have only 
a distorted representation of it.* For, in the first place, it is to be 
sure easily explained how Mary could so freely, in the company, ex- 
press her devotion to Jesus, as, according to the accounts of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and. John, the feast was given by a family on friendly 
terms with Lazarus; and Simon the leper, whom Matthew and 
Mark mention as the host, must be considered as a relative or inti- 
mate friend of this very family. But for this very reason, it is al- 
together inexplicable how this same friendly host should have 
expressed himself in a way which was, even in the remotest degree, 
liable to be so misunderstood, as Luke’s narrative would in that case 
make it. It is improbable that he should have uttered any suspicion 
whatever against the Saviour; and still more improbable that he 
should have uttered an insinuation of that kind against the sister 
of Lazarus. Even supposing that it was not his intention to denote, 
by the term sinner (dpuaptwdAédc), a sinful woman in the ordinary 
sense, and that this severe view of the word arose from the miscon- 
ception of the reporter whom Luke followed ; yet it is clear that 
something which could be thus misunderstood, must have been said 
by Simon the leper. For such a supposition, however, there is, ac- 
cording to the’accounts of Matthew, Mark, and John, not the slight- 
est occasion ; nay, everything is.against it. The expression of the 
woman’s love seems to have been singularly touching ; Judas merely 
blamed the waste of the precious ointment. Supposing the circum- 
stances to have been such a8 those so minutely described by the 
three Evangelists, any occasion for all the speeches which, in Luke, 
are connected with it, is absolutely inconceivable ; on the contrary, 
everything testifies against the assumption that any such speeches 
were uttered by the Lord in the midst of his favourites of Bethany. 
Hence, assuming the identity of this transaction with the anointing 
by Mary, the sister of Lazarus, at Bethany, Luke has not only mis- 
understood, but totally distorted it; the occurrence has become 
specifically different. But this is partly incompatible with the 
* I attach no weight to the circumstance that, according to Luke vii. 31, the event 


happened in a town, whereas Bethany was a «647 (John xi, 1); the two appellations 
may not have been so strictly distinguished. 
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authority of the biblical writings, and partly also with the position 
of John, who was no doubt acquainted with Luke’s Gospel also, as 
Schieiermacher himself supposes. This scholar even claims to find 
traces—although he has not mentioned them—of the fact that John 
“knew both the accounts. These traces I have not been able to dis- 
cover ; but so ‘much appears to me certain, that if a narrative so 
completely distorted could have crept into Luke’s Gospel, John 
would not have omitted to notice it as such. If, then, the identity 
of the events involves difficulties so substantial, it will be more 
natural to maintain their diversity. For, although it may be strange 
that a similar occurrence happened twice in the house of a certain 
~ Simon, yet it is by no means impossible or contradictory ; especially 
as the name Simon was one of so very common occurrence among 
the Jews. And whatever seems offensive in the circumstance of a 
woman intruding herself at a feast, is partly mitigated by eastern 
usages, partly perhaps in the case of this woman, by special rela- 
tions, altogether unknown to us. Were it, e. g., a woman from the 
Saviour’s more immediate circle, her approach to him is easily ex~- 
plained. Nor, jinally, can any argument for the identity of the oc- 
currence be founded on Luke’s omission of the anointing at Bethany, 
as similar omissions occur in all the Gospels, in John, e. g., of the 
institution of the supper. In the opinion of many ancient inter- 
preters, this woman, who, according to Luke, anointed Jesus, was 
Mary Magdalene ; but the opinion is wholly without proof. Nay, 
as she is immediately (in vill. 2) named without reference to the 
event here narrated, it seems improbable that it was she, unless we 
assume that Luke purposely omitted to mention her name, and the 
words, de’ ij¢ dayuovia Entra eeAnrvber, from whom seven devils had 
gone out, are meant as an indication of her guilt. As there is thus 
an entire want of any definite account, we leave the person unde- 
termined. 

Ver. 36.—It is possible that this Pharisee himself had been healed 
by Jesus, and that, not feeling any true gratitude, he thought that 
he might acquit himself of his obligation by an invitation. (See re- 
marks on ver. 47.) 

Ver. 37.—The city (7é641c) is here commonly understood to be 
Nain, from the preceding account (vii, 11) of his raising the widow’s 
son from the dead at Nain ; but the formulas of transition in ver. 
17, 18, 20, 36, are by far too general to establish this supposition. 
The woman is called duaprwAdc, 7. ¢., guilty of sexual offences (John 
vii. 7, 11). ’AAdBaoreov stands for oxeiiog é& dAaBdoreov, 

Ver. 38.—The scene must be conceived of in accordance with 
ancient customs: the banqueters lay stretched out (accumbere, dva- 
kAtveobat), their feet being bare or covered only with sandals. The 
fervour of grateful love manifested itself in her affectionate approach ; 
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but her feelings of shame and contrition allowed her to approach 
only the feet of the Redeemer. The case was different with Mary 
the sister of Lazarus; her love was not less ardent, but there was . 
less of the sense of shame; she annointed the head of the Lord. 
(Comp. remarks on Matth. xxvi. 7; Mark xiv. 3. Both here nar- 
rate probably with greater accuracy than John xii. 3.) 

Ver. 39.—The heartless Pharisee, incapable of being moved by 
such an exhibition of love,* takes occasion to make his reflections on 
the character of Jesus. It is inconceivable that this should have 
happened at the feast in Bethany ; for such a person there was no 
room there. (Eimeiv év éav7Gé = ‘aba “x.) As regards earthly 
purity, there is some truth in the thought that the pure is contam- 
inated by a touch of the impure (see remarks on Matth, xi. 19) ; but 
the overwhelming power of Jesus, undreamed of by the Pharisee, 
renders it in his case utterly untrue. 

Ver, 40, 41.—The Pharisee who was not so wicked as he was 
coarse-minded, is instructed by the merciful Friend of Sinners, by 
means of a narrative, in which he represents both the relation of the 
woman, and that of the Pharisee himself, to God. (Xpewpesdérng = 
derrérnc, found elsewhere only Luke xvi. 5.—Aavevorij¢ — ne», fene- 
rator, 2 Kings iv. 1.. In the New Testament found only here.) 

Ver. 42, 48.—The comparison between the more and the less of 
love, necessarily leads to a parallel between the Pharisee and the 
woman ; and hence the supposition is very probable, that the Pha- 
risee too was indebted to Jesus for some previous kindness. [?] 

Ver, 44-46.—The conduct of the Pharisee is contrasted with the 
fervent love of the woman, who did more than was demanded either 
by custom or by the circumstances. The water for the feet (Gen. 

* T cannot refrain from quoting here the words of a noble man who reproves, with 
reference to the anointing of Jesus, the uncharitable criticising, by a cold and dead gene- 
ration, of the ardour of his own love for the Saviour, and of its manifestation, The ex- 
cellent von Roth, has published the following words of Hamann, in the preface to his edi- 
tion of Hamann's works (S. ix. of vol. 1): “Jerusalem—it is the city of a great king! 
To this king whose name, like his glory, is great and unknown, flowed forth the little river 
of my authorship, despised like the waters of Siloah that go softly (Is. viii. 6). Critieal 
severity persecuted the dry stalk, as well as the flying leaf of my muse; because 
the dry stalk whistled and played with the little children, who sit in the market-place, 
and because the flying leaf was tossed about being giddy with the ideal of a king, who 
could say of himself with the greatest meekness and humility: “ One greater than Solo- 
mon is here.” Ag a devoted lover wearies the ready echo with the name of his beloved 
mistress, and does not spare any young tree of the garden or forest with engraving the 
initials and characters of her beloved name: thus was the remembrance of the fairest 
among the children of men (Ps. xlv. 3), even in the midst of the king’s enemies, like unto 
a Magdalene—ointment poured out, and flowing down like the precious ointment upon 
the head of Aaron, which ran down upon his beard—flowing down to the skirts of his 
garments, The house of Simon the leper was filled with the odour of the gospel-anoint- 
ing; but some merciful! (or rather merciless) brethren and critics, were angry with what 


they called the ordure, and their nostrils were filled with the odour of death only.” 
Precious and profound words! and full of hints for those who can see and hear. 
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xvill. 4; Judg. xix. 21), the kiss (Gen. xxxiii. 4; Exod. xviii. 7), 
and the offering of ointment, have reference to well known Jewish, 
or rather universal Hastern, custom. The distinguished Pharisee 
had omitted the offer of such courtesies, because, very likely, he 
considered the invitation itself a sufficient honour. Jesus reproves 
this coldness towards his benefactor—a coldness coupled, at the same 
time, with such self-conceited exaltation above the woman, 

Ver. 47.—The contrast before referred to appears here anew. 
Although the words: @ 68 dAéyov ddiera, he to. whom little is for- 
given, state the thought only generally, yet they may very apypro- 
priately include the oot édAiyov dicta, to thee is but little forgiven, 
which was not uttered solely from polite considerateness. The first 
member of this verse presents some difficulty ; for, according to it, 
love does not appear as the consequence (as in the second member 
of the verse—quite in accordance with the parable), but as the cause 
of forgiveness. The érz, because, as well as the Aorist 7ydnoe, loved, 
represent love as that which precedes, and is tke ground of, forgive- 
ness. It has indeed been asserted (comp. Schleusner’s Lex. ii. 825), 
that 67: stands for the Hebrew 5, 27 >», 422 in the sense of 66, 
wherefore ; but neither the passages in the Old Testament referred 
to (Ps. xvii. 6; exvi. 10; Deut. xxii. 24, and others) are to be thus 
understood, nor is the word ever found, with this signification, in the 
New Testament. (Passages such as John vill. 44; 1 John iii, 14, 
are erroneously referred to.) Further—To escape the difficulty 
offered by the Aorist, dyan@v is taken with the signification: “ to 
give a proof of love,” so that the sense of the verse would be : “ thou 
mayest, therefore, infer that many sins are forgiven to her, for she 
has given me [in consequence thereof] a great proof of her love.” 
But such a view is opposed by the signification of dya7Gy, as it im- 
mediately appears in the second member of the verse, for it signifies 
a state, and not a mere action. The sense evidently is, not that she 
has loved, and that her love is now past, but that she is constantly 
living in love. It is thrown back into the past, merely in order to 
connect it with the forgiveness ; we must, therefore, rather attempt to 
overcome the difficulty involved in the thought. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church has so far misinterpreted it, as to infer from it the depen- 
dence of forgiveness upon merit ; forshe understands love (dyarfjoat) 
of active benevolence, the fruit of our natural powers, and essen- 
tial to forgiveness. According to the parable, however, this cannot 
be the sense. But the ability to receive forgiveness presupposes 


* De Wetie, in commenting on this passage, makes the remark: “ We are now be- 
yond any polemical opposition to the Roman Catholic doctrine of justification by works.” 
I very much doubt this. The natural resort of an unrepenting heart is the effort. to gain 
salvation through works; and this manifests itself even within the evangelical church, in 
forms not exactly Roman Catholic. 
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love existing in the heart as a receptive power, which must be the 
more intense, the greater the guilt to be forgiven appears to man. 
If this receptive love (which is identical with penitential faith), really 
receives within itself the grace of forgiveness, it then unfolds and 
manifests itself actively, as in the case of this woman towards Jesus. 
In this love, she, as it were, makes the power which enkindled life 
in her, the receptive pole of her activity, so that in these words of our 
Lord, love is represented in its wondrous forms of manifestation, by 
virtue of which it appears sometimes as active, sometimes as passive, 
but always the same. The sense of the words, therefore, may be thus 
exhibited : he who is to believe in forgivenes must carry within him- 
self an analogous fund of (receptive) love, which, as soon as the par- 
doning power of love, as it were the positive pole, approaches it, 
manifests itself in the same ratio as the guilt, which is taken away, 
increases. At the same time, there is implied in this, an allusion 
to the peculiar arrangement of the Lord, that where sin abounds, 
grace does much méfe abound (Rom. v. 20); not that sin can pro- 
duce any thing which is good, but only because the compassion of 
the Lord reveals itself in the brightest manner towards those who 
are most miserable. The Pharisee was not without love ; he loved 
a little, thinking that he had received Uitile ; but the woman who 
had received every thing, loved ardently, with all the energy of her. 
life. * 

Ver. 49, 50—With this is connected a solemn repetition of the 
forgiving words: ddéwvtai cov ai duaptia, thy sins are forgiven 
thee, to the amazement of those present. Compare concerning this 
the remarks on Matth. ix, iil, where faith and its relation to forgive- 
ness are treated of. 

A transition, describing in general terms the ministry of Jesus 
(Luke viii. 1-3), introduces us to the parables. Our Redeemer went 
about through cities and villages preaching the kingdom of God, 
and was accompanied by living witnesses of his redeeming power, 
The persons specially named are, 1. Mary of Magdala. (Compare 
remarks on Matth. xv. 39.) Her condition previous to her restora- 
tion is described as having been peculiarly distressing (on énra 
dayovea, compare Matth. xii. 45); all her faculties and powers seem 
to have been a prey to the workings of darkness.t 2. Joanna the 


* Compare what has been said in Matth. xiii. 58, on the relation of receptive love to 
faith. The important passage Hos. ii. 19, 20, ought also tobe compared, as, in the words 
of the prophet, faith and love penetrate each other. 

+ The same is remarked of Mary, in Mark xvi. 9, in a connexion altogether different. 
It therefore appears that her deliverance from demoniacal influences was considered as 
something altogether peculiar. Her former condition was pre-eminently distressing, but 
so much the more gloriously was the power of the Lord manifested in her, and so much 
the more evident was her love to the Lord. Everywhere (compare the history of the 
Resurrection) she is named first among the women, 
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wife of Chuza. (’Enitpoto¢ = olxovdpoc, steward.) 3. Susanna, 
mwiw, “ily. The two latter are only mentioned here; but Mary 
Magdalene is known from the history of the Passion. (Matth. 
xxvii. 55.) According to that passage, however, others also, and 
probably those mentioned here, adhered stedfastly to the Lord, 
even to the cross These women afforded him support from their 
private property (émdpyovra, opes, facultates), and ministered unto 
him. ‘The rarer the glimpses furnished in the Gospel history of the 
external circumstances of the Redeemer’s companions, the more 
attractive are they to the reader ; they throw a peculiar light upon 
his whole conduct while on earth. His indwelling divinity clothes 
itself in a genuine human garb: his glory is strictly internal, and 
displays itself in outward brightness only to bless others. He who 
supported the spiritual life of his people, did not disdain to be sup- 
ported by them bodily. He was not ashamed to descend to so deep 
a poverty that he lived on the charities of love. It was only others 
whom he fed miraculously ; for himself, he lived upon the love of 
his people.* He thus loved, and allowed himself to be loved, in 
perfect, pure love. He gave everything to men, his brethren, and 
he received everything from them, and enjoyed in this the pure hap- 
piness of love, which is perfect only when it is at the same time 
giving and receiving. What a trait in the character of the Mes- 
siah ! Who could have invented it! He who feeds thousands by 
a word, lived himself on the bread of the poor. Such a life must 
have been led, to be so recorded. 


§ 22. Tue CoLLECTION oF PARABLES. 


( 


(Matth. xiii. 1-53; Mark iv. 1-20, 30-34; Luke viii. 4-15; xiii. 18-21.) 


The progress of Matthew’s history, brings us to a collection of 
parables. There is something extraordinary in this collection, inas- 
much as it seems not to be in accordance with this mode of teach- 

‘ing, to accumulate parables. For as they are intended to present 
truth under a veil, and to stimulate to meditation and inquiry, their 
significance would be weakened by bringing many together in an 
oral discourse. In consequence of the varied relations contained in 
the parables, the mind would rather feel distracted and bewildered 
than stimulated ; and hence their aim would be missed. But the 


* Tt ig remarkable that it is only women of whom it is said aitivec dinxévovyv abrd 
dnd rév rapyévtav abraic, who ministered to him with their substance, and who, with a 
touching attachment, were devoted to the Lord, as is shewn by the history of the Re- 
surrection. The weaker half of the human race were the first to arrive at the know- 
ledge of the strength which they possessed in Christ. 
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case is different in a written discourse. The reader can reflect at 
leisure on the individual parable, compare one with the others, and 
thereby obtain a clearer insight into the peculiarities of each. To 
the purposes of writing, therefore, a collection of parables is admi- 
rably adapted. But although according to what has been stated, an 
accumulation of recorded parables, is at once appropriate in itself, and 
specially adapted to Matthew’s mode of collective representation, 
we may still ask whether it were not better to assume here not so 
much a collection of parables spoken at different times, as a strictly 
exact exhibition of the Saviour’s mode of communicating them 
in succession. To support such an opinion, we might refer to sev- 
eral passages in Luke—especiaily to xiv. 28; xvi. 31, where Jesus 
utters a series of parables, while yet everything proves that they are 
uttered in their original connexion. To this we must add the com- 
mon reference of all the parables here collected to the kingdom of 
God, so that there was no risk of the hearers being distracted, inas- 
much as one parable explained the other—add also Matthew’s mode 
of delineating the scene (v. 1, seq.), in that. Jesus teaches sitting on 
the sea-shore, and surrounded by a crowd .of people, and finally 
brings, xiii, 53, his instructions to a close. But to this view we must 
object (?) that Luke, in that case, must have transposed some of the 
parables, inasmuch as he narrates what is contained in Matth. xiii. 
18-21, in quite a different, although a very appropriate, connexion.* 
Moreover, we saw already, in the Sermon on the Mount, in what an 
indefinite sense Matthew uses such opening and closing formlas, (?) 
As he evinces no local or chronological interest, we cannot lay much 
stress upon them. It cannot well be reconciled with the scene as 
described in Matth, xiii. 1, seq. that, according to ver. 10, the dis- 
ciples came to him, and asked him concerning the meaning of 
the parable which he had spoken. That evidently could not have 
been done in presence of the assembled multitude, but belonged 
solely to the private circle of the disciples. Mark iv. 10, confirms 
this supposition ; for he adds that this question was addressed by 
the disciples to the Lord, when he was alone. Here, thus we per- 
ceive, [only] that the writer has anticipated the interpretation of 
the first parable, since it could have taken place only after Jesus 
had withdgawn from the crowd, and was alone with. his disciples, just 
as is stated in ver. 36, on the occasion of the second interpretation. 
According to ver. 36, it appears. doubtful whether the Lord spoke 
the last three parables to the people, or to the disciples only. Mark 
and Luke quite agree with Matthew in the order of the first para- 
ble, but the subsequent ones are differently arranged. We can 
finally by no means deny an intimate connexion of the parables 
related in Matthew xiii.; on the contrary, it distinctly comes out in 


* ‘When carefully examined, Luke gives absolutely no connexion.—[E. 
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the communication of them, The seven parables which Matthew 
communicates in this chapter are intended to characterise the vari- 
ous relations of the kingdom of God. The first parable considers 
the relation of various classes of men to the divine word ; the sec- 
ond considers their relation to the kingdom of the wicked one ; the 
third and fourth depict the greatness of the kingdom of God, in 
contrast with its insignificant beginnings ; the fi/th and sixth point 
out the value of the kingdom of heaven ; and, finally, the last 
pourtrays the mixed condition of the church on earth until the 
day of judgment. 

With regard to the parable itself, and its use in the New Testa- 
ment, the Greek terms tapafZod7j, tapoysia, completely correspond 
with the Hebrew 5%. Both words are used with a certain indefi- 
niteness. Just as bv frequently signifies a proverbial saying (Gnome) 
a normal precept, so also does tapaZoAj when the proverb involves 
a@ comparison. (Luke iv. 23; Matth. xv. 15.) Common similes 
also, even without being proverbial or normal, occur under the same 
designation. (Mark iti. 23; Luke v. 36; vi. 39.) Most commonly, 
however, the name is used in the first three Gospels (for neither the 
term nor the thing itself is found in John’s Gospel, or in any of the 
other writings of the New Testament) of a peculiar mode of teach- 
ing, of which there are some analogous examples in the Old Testa- 
ment (Is. v. 1 [which Mashal is used by Jesus himself. Comp. 
Mark xii.], Ezek. xvii. 1, seq. ; Judg. ix. 7, seq. ; 2 Kings xiv. 9 ; 2 
Sam. xii. 1), and which is most nearly related to the fable (Adyor, 
drodoyoc, aivoc), The parable differs from the comparison chiefly 
in this :—that in the latter the subject is not individualized, and 
conceived as a fact. True, it is often rather indicated, than fully 
developed, as, e. g., in Matth. xii. 44, 45—the parables of the hid- 
den treasure, and the merchantman. But, even in this unfinished 
form, it differs from the mere simile or allegory, inasmuch as the 
basis of the definite supposed fact may still be recognised in it. But 
‘it is more difficult to point out the difference between the parable 
and the fable. The ancients, especially Aristotle (Rhet. ii. 20), 
whom Cicero (de Invent. i. 30) and Quwinctilian (Inst. v. 11) follow, 
place the difference only in the more or less ample treatment, inas- 
much as to them the fable appears as the more -finished production 
—the parable as the less finished. But among recent writers, Les- 
sing makes this difference, that the fable represents the single fact 
as real, the parable, only as possible. According to Herder, it con- 
sists in this, that the fable avails itself of irrational nature, the 
parable, of the rational one. None of these opinions is free from 
difficulties. ‘To judge from the biblical parable, it also represents 
the occurrence as a real one, and not merely as possible, as, e. g., the 
_ very first parable of the sower. (Matth, xiii. 4.) This makes against 
- Vou. L—31 
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_ the view taken by Lessing. Against that of Herder are the Old 
Testament parables above referred to, especially Ezek. xvii. 1, seq., 
in which the inanimate creation is the subject of the action, and 
yet none could style it a fable. And on the other hand, in the 
fables of Alsop, men are frequently made the vehicle of instruction. 
The difference is, without doubt, altogether internal. The ground 
occupied by the writer of fables is lower, and hence his aim also is 
subordinate. The fable restricts itself to earthly virtues, or com- 
mendable qualities. Now, as earthly virtues—prudence, cunning, 
laboriousness, and the like—have their representatives in certain 
classes of animals, the irrational animal-world may be most advan- 
tageously used for this form of instruction. If men are introduced 
in a fable, they always appear in a character allied to the animal- 
world. But the parable introduces us into a higher—a purely moral 
domain. It seeks to exhibit heavenward tendencies of life, or di- 
vinely instituted relations. Hence, its element is pre-eminently in 
the world of men. Where the parable touches upon the irrational 
element, it conceives it as subject to a higher and divine control. 
Humanity, where it enters the realm of fable, appears in its subor- 
dinate features ; irrational nature displays in the parable its diviner 
element. The whole spirit and aim of Scripture are adverse to the 
admission of the fable ;* for its constant endeavour is to reach and 
elevate the divine principle in man ; the parable is its true element. 
One might almost style the whole Old Testament history a con- 
tinuous parable, conveying divine instruction. In the New Testa- 
ment, the Son of God concealed the truth revealed in him under 
parabolic veils, in order thus to afford instruction for all degrees of 
development and knowledge at the same time, and to cause alike 
that one class should be initiated into the profoundest mysteries of 
the kingdom, and another be left in darkness regarding its nature.ft 

Ver. 1, 2,—Our Redeemer went from his dwelling-place (pro- 
bably in Capernaum) to the sea (the Lake of Gennesareth), and, in 
order to withdraw himself from the crowd, he entered into a ship 
which happened to be there. The people were standing on the 
land (ént tij¢ yijc) by the sea (mpg tiv OdéAaccav, Mark iv. 1). 

Ver, 4-9.—The parable of the sower is one of the few of which 
we possess an authoritative explanation by the Lord :—and this is 


* At the most, Judg. ix. 7, seq. might be regarded as a fable, but, owing to the cir- 
cumstances connected with this passage, it is on purpose that no higher point of view is 
brought out in it. 

| Modern literature has been enriched with some very instructive works on the para- 
bles. Rettberg and Schulize are the authors of prize essays on this subject for the Got- 
tingen University (both published in Gottingen, 1828). A more ample treatise, De Para- 
bolarum Jesu natura interpretatione, etc., was written by Ungen (Lipsiz, 1828). The most 
recent, and the fullest exposition is by Lisco. It is translated into English, by Fairbairn 
(Clark’s Bib. Cab., vol. xxix). 
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of the greatest importance, not only for the understanding of the 
single narrative, but also for the deduction of principles bearing 
upon the exposition of all the parables. We may, especially, gather 
from it what is usually most difficult in the exposition of parables: 
namely, how far the single features of the parabolical discourse have, 
or have not any significance. In the same manner as skepticism 
may do away all that is profound in the word of God, by saying, 
that this or that is mere ornament, so may superstition make a 
mountain out of every mole-hill. (Ver. 4, to ra metevwwé Luke adds : 
Tod ovpavod, analogous to the Hebrew syn yx. Bdboc tie yj¢= 
Gabeia yij—Kavyaricecba signifies ‘to be burnt up, scorched by the 
sun ;” épaiveoOa “‘to wither,” “to dry up altogether.’ Ver. 7, 
évaBaivery = nb9, mex, “to grow up,” “to spring up.” Mark iv. 8, 
has the same numbers as Matthew—only inverted—which shews 
that no stress is to be laid on their position. The well-known for- 
mula of emphasis: 6 éywv ora x. tT. A. calls to examination.) 
Ver. 18-23 We immediately subjoin to the parable the ex- 
. planation by the Lord, which the disciples asked from him when 
they were alone («arauévac, Mark iv. 10), The intervening im- 
portant discourses we shall afterwards consider. The words: dxov- 
care tiv TapaBoAjv, must not be translated, hear the exposition of 
the parable ; (Schleusner has even a special number, 8. v. tagaBoAz, 
in which he assigns to it the signification of: “explanation of a 
parable”); on the contrary, it is only by comprehending it that a 
history becomes a parable. Our Lord draws a parallel between the 
four kinds of fields, and the four kinds of disposition of heart in those 
who receive the word of God, scattered abroad (Luke vii. 11). The 
parable here passes at once to direct discourse ; for, whereas in the 
parable the seed is mentioned which developes differently, accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil into which it falls, here the individuals 
are introduced in whom this development takes place. The direct 
discourse is, in a peculiar manner, mixed up with the parabolical 
language, as in Matthew, in the phrases: 6 mapa tiv ddov, ént ta 
meTowOn, cic TAG dKavOac orrapstc, that sown by the way-side, on the rocks, 
among the thorns. In Luke only (viii, 14, 15) the neuter several 
times occurs. As regards the description of the first disposition of 
heart, it is not represented per se, but only in its consequences, which, 
however, admit of an inference as to the disposition itself. A hear- 
ing (deodev) of the word is supposed, but not an understanding 
(ovmévat) ; on the contrary a losing of it. Although a, positive 
cause, lying external to the individual described, is assigned for this 
losing ; namely, the prince of darkness who is anxious to prevent 
the gaining of souls (iva pq meotedoavtec owSGorv, Luke vii. 12), yet, 
it is quite evident that the possibility of such an agency of the 
prince of this world has its reason in the disposition of the mind, 
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The figure (the 6dé¢, way, road,) indicates a hardness which arose 
from, and was brought about by, external causes. There is in them 
a want of susceptibility, an inability to believe, which prevents 
them from receiving the word. ‘Even though in such persons, 
that which is divine should find a certain entrance into the heart 
(év ti xapdia * Matth. xiii. 19), yet it is not received in its nature 
and essence (7 ovrévtoc); it does not sink deep enough to be 
secured against the attacks of the hostile principle ; but into the 
yn nar}, good ground (ver. 23), the evil power does not enter, 
and hence the divine element may there freely display itself. It 
is remarkable, that in this first part of the parable, the birds 
(metewvd) (ver. 4) are explained by the evil one, rovnpdc, (ac- 
cording to Mark, caravdc, according to Luke, dséBodoc +)—an ex- 
planation which, if it had not been given by the Lord himself 
would scarcely have been received. The figure (ra metevvé) would 
have been resolved into the general notion of injurious influences, 
But here we have evidently a passage in which, as in v. 39, our Re- 
deemer speaks of the devil in a didactic manner, and that too, 
unsolicited, and in the most intimate circle of his disciples. The sec- 
ond state of mind described, is a kindred one, although differing 
widely, in its outward manifestation. In the heart there is the same 
want of susceptibility to divine influences (ra retpwdn); its higher 
and nobler impulses are all on the surface.t The beginning of life 
raises fair expectations (werd yapic AauBdver Adyov Oeod), but the 
plant cannot take deep root (imudg [Luke viii. 6] = bypérne); the 
nourishing moisture is wanting ; such an one therefore is for a season 
(mpdckarpoc, explained by Luke by pic kaipov moredver,) the con- 
trast to aidvoc, permanent (2 Cor. iv. 8). In the hour of temp- 
tation (év kaip@ Tmecpaowot), which Matthew and Mark by the terms 
Orinic, affliction, and diwyydc, persecution, characterise more specially 
as coming from without, they fall away (Luke, ddiorayta: ; Matthew 
and Mark, oxavdadicovrar: compare concerning oxdvdadov, the re- 
marks on Matth. xvii. 8). The use of #Acoc, swn (Matth. xiii. 6) in 
parabolical language, in the signification of “scorching heat,” is 


* In the phrase éorappévov év rH Kapdig, it is not necessary to interchange el¢ with 
év; it means: the seed which was scattered abroad, and is now in the heart. 

+ It is to me incomprehensible how Schleiermacher ( Glaubenslehre, B. 1, 8. 213) can 
say that “the terms here are of doubtful interpretation, and that the enmity of men to the 
divine word is as obvious as the reference to the devil.” The terms: 6 catavdc, 6 dud 
Bodog (with the article, and without any thing preceding to which they might possibly. be 
referred) cannot by any means be explained as referring to man. 

¢ The figure is drawn from fields common in the Jura formation. The dry, parched 
limestone is covered with a thin soil. Amidst the coolness of spring the seed germinates, 
but the growing warmth of the sun heats the rock and dries up the seed; an image of 
the religion of feeling which admits the animating and comforting influences of the Gos- 
pel, but falls away when it seeks to make a new man (as the stony heart remains) ; of the 
religion of fashion, which also receives Christianity until conflict arises.—[E. 
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found in the Old Testament also (Ps. cxxi. 6 ; Isaiah xlix. 10, comp. 
with Rev, vii. 16). In the third state of heart, it. is not insensibil- 
ity which prevents the development of the divine word. Thorns 
choke the germ: foreign elements are blended in the mind with the 
principle of divine life. [The image is clear: the heart does not 
remain essentially stony: a real conversion has taken place, but 
wicked desires are not thoroughly eradicated. Their evil seed lurks 
in the heart, and springing up with the good seed chokes it.] As 
that which prevents the growth of the heavenly germ, two forms are 
pointed out, in which sin manifests itself in the present course of the 
world (air oiroc). First, the pépyva, care, the oppressive, burden- 
some part of this earthly life, whereby men are drawn away from 
God ; and, secondly, the ddr tod mAovrov, deceitfulness of riches, 
the alluring part of it, which, in a delusive manner, seems to ap- 
pease the cravings of the soul. This second form of the pernicious 
influences of the worldly principle is more fully described by Luke 
vill. 14, in the additional clause: jdovai rot Biov, pleasures of life. 
(Béoc signifies here, like seculwm, man’s temporal existence as it ap- 
pears blended with sin [comp. 2 Tim. ii. 4]. From this the Church 
Fathers derived : Biwrixéy, Biwrind = secularia, “‘ what belongs to,” 
“what concerns this world.” Comp. Suicert Thes. s. h. v. and Luke 
xxi. 34; 1 Cor. v. 3, 4.) Mark uses instead of ijdovai, pleasures, 
the expression al epi ta Aouad értOvuiat, lusts of other things, so that 
other allurements of the world of sense are conjoined with wealth, 
as exercising equal influence. These heterogeneous things withdraw 
from the divine the undivided attention which it requires, and hence 
it cannot unfold itself in its power. (Lvynvivovor tov Adyor, dkaprrog 
yiverat, ob Tedeopopovor, according to Luke. The word tedeopopéw is 
found only in Luke viii. 14; it ‘signifies “to bring to the end,” 
“to finish.”) But the fruit of the Spirit is the end of the inner 
spiritual life, which the word of God, sown into the heart, is to 
attain (Gal, v. 22), inasmuch as this supposes that it has exercised 
its full influence upon the whole inner man. That this spiritual 
fruit grows up from the divine word sown in the heart, is pre- 
cisely the characteristic feature in the fourth and last disposition of 
heart which the Redeemer calls figuratively good ground, a spiritual 
soil, with full receptivity, in which the progress of development is 
interrupted by none of the above-mentioned obstacles. The various 
expressions of the Evangelists render most perceptible the influence 
of the heavenly doctrine upon such hearts. According to Matthew, 
with hearing is connected a ovméva, an understanding, a grasping 
of divine truth in its peculiar nature, as contrasted with that in 
ver. 19, According to Mark, it is a magadéyecOa, a receiving into 
the depth of life, opposed to the losing in ver. 15. According to 
Luke, it is a xatéye, retaining, which points out the activity of 
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the will in preserving the acquired principle of divine life, and in 
repelling all heterogeneous influences, opposed to ver. 14, Luke 
has, moreover, the significant expression: év trouorf, enduringly, 
in order to represent the bringing forth of fruit, as the result of the 
gradual penetration of the inner life by divine influence, and by no 
means depending on the mere instantaneous determination of the will. 
Matthew and Mark farther point out, in figurative language, the 
various degrees of fruitfulness. Without overstraining the meaning 
of “‘an hundred, sixty, thirty,” we may yet assert that the numbers 
not only indicate different degrees of natural endowment, on which 
depends the abundance of fruit (comp. Matth. xxv. 14, seq.), or the 
degrees of carefulness.expended on its growth ; but also, that even 
in this part of the great kingdom of God, everything is distributed 
according to order and rule; that thus the powers and susceptibil- 
ities implanted in various individuals are not lavished indiscrimi- 
nately, but bestowed according to law and order, 

In the accounts of Luke viii. 16-18, and Mark iv. 21-25, there 
follow immediately upon the explanation of the parable thus given 
by the Lord, certain words which are wanting in Matthew, but which 
are not without importance for the deeper understanding of it. The 
connexion of these verses with the foregoing parable is obvious, if we 
bear in mind that the Saviour, in passing on to another comparison, 
shows how the apostles were the good ground, and therefore called 
to bring forth seed and fruit, which in turn were to be still further 
fruitful. The light which has been kindled, and which is intended 
to diffuse its radiance, is thus equivalent to the seed scattered 
- abroad and designed to grow up,* and the general idea which fol- 
lows, ‘“ for there is nothing hidden,” ete., contains merely the affir- 
mation that everything wrapped up in the divine word shall gradu- 
ally unfold and disclose itself.. To this is subjoined the admonition, 
Bdénete obv TH dKovete O¢ yap av Exy SoijceTat adTG, Kal B¢ dv ph exy 
kal 0 doKet Exev, dpOjoeta dv’ abtod, beware then how ye hear, for 
whosoever hath, etc. ‘The same words stand at Matth. xiii, 12, but 
are somewhat differently introduced. The original connexion may 
probably have been preserved by Luke and Mark. For according 
to them, the words evidently aim to guard against a possible mis- 
understinding of the parable, to wit, “that the states of mind, de- 
scribed as existing in different men, Sad the consequent variety of 
effects wrought in “them by the word of God, originate in any inhe- 
rent necessity. The admonition Brénere x. 7. A., and especially the 
remark 0¢ yap dv éyn k. T. A. takes for granted the freedom of choice 


* The same intermingling of the two comparisons of seed and light is found also in 
Philo; dOdvara ékyova pbvy tiktew ad’ Eavtig ola te foTw n Beograre wy oreipavTog 
ele aitiy ixtivag vontag Tod narpoc, aig Ourqoetat Oewpeiv ta codiac ddyuata. De vita 
theoret. Opp. v. ii., p. 482. Mangey. 
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and the influence of self-determination, amidst all differences of in- 
ternal organization. For, according to the connexion, the having 
and not having (as conjoined with the “seeming to have’) refer. to 
the fruit really or only apparently produced. The having (éyeuv) 
admits also of being referred to the good ground, to which the fruit 
stands related, as cause to effect ; but the former view is to be pre- 
ferred. Thus understood, the entire sentiment (Gnome) is, that the 
divine principle, where it has once manifested itself in fruit-produc- 
ing power, developes itself with ever increasing purity and excel- 
lence ; but where it fails to be efficacious, the man not only sinks . 
back to his former state, but still lower, and loses even that which 
he vainly imagined himself to possess. This idea plainly leads to 
the further conclusion that the states of mind depicted in the para- 
ble are not to-be conceived of as definitely restricted to certain classes 
of characters, but as possible to be realized in the same person suc- 
cessively in different periods and situations of life, so that equally, 
on the one hand, may the hard stony heart, by a faithful use of 
grace, be ennobled into a good and fruitful soil for the divine word, 
and the good ground, on the other, by faithlessness, be desolated 
and destroyed. {Most certainly the four varieties of soul represent 
not four classes of natural endowments, but four modes of relation 
to the Gospel, e. g., the rocky soil marks the man who is never spirit- 
ually converted ; the thorny soil, him who is indeed converted, but 
by unfaithfulness in pursuing sanctification, falls from his state of 
grace, etc.*| Mark makes an addition (Mark iv. 26-29), which pre- 
sents the comparison of the seed sown in the field with a modifica- 
tion not found in the other evangelists, It stands in immediate 
connexion with the preceding idea, that wherever the divine prin- 
ciple takes root in a soul, it manifests itself in ever increasing bless- 
ing according to the power which dwells in it, and which is ever 
tending to outward manifestation. The comparison therefore sets 
forth this indwelling energy (and in this respect it is allied to the 
parable of the leaven), quite as strongly as it does the inability of him 
who soweth the seed of the divine word to effect its growth, that 
growth proceeding wholly from itself as the general law of all devel- 
opment implies. (Mark iv. 26, 27, contains a representation of the 
gradual growth of the seed without the co-operation of the sower ; 
Kabetdetv, éyeioeo0a, sleeping and waking, is merely a description of 
what happens in ordinary life, which excludes any further attention 
to the seed that has been sown. Independently of the efforts of man 
the earth itself [adrowdrq] brings forth fruit. What properly be- 
longs to the seed is here attributed to the earth, as determining its 


* The first variety marks a heart uninfluenced by divine truth; the second, a super- 
ficial, not a real conversion; so the third, if the unfruitfulness is to be taken as abso- 


lute.—[K. 
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growth ; otherwise, it is of no importance to the understanding of 
the similitude. The expression atréparoc, self-moved, spontaneous, 
does not occur elsewhere, except at Acts xii. 10. The growth 
by progressive stages, is described by the words xépro¢ [the first 
springing of the corn which is grass-like], ordyve [the sprout- 
ing of the ears], oiro¢ [the ripened grain]. In verse 29th, napad6, 
acil. éavrév, produces itself, is used after the analogy of the Latin 
se dare, tradere, as Virgil, Georg. i. 287, multa adeo gelida 
melius se nocte dederunt. Compare also the Hebrew »}w, the Chal- 
dee, nbv, Ezra vii. 19 [see Buat. Lex. Talm. p. 2422]. Apénavoy 
sickle, stands for the labourers bearing the sickle ; the Oeg:orai, see 
Matth. xiii. 39.) There is only one difficulty in this parabolical dis- 
course, as given by Mark, the circumstance namely, that the sower, 
who after scattering the seed goes away, is none other than the Son 
of man, as our Lord’s explanations afterwards shew (Matth. xiii, 37), 
and as is indeed indicated by the very fact, that the Lord, when the 
harvest is come, sends the reapers into the field, an act which, ac- 
cording to Matth. xiii. 39, must be referred to the time of the judg- 
ment («eiorc). But in what sense it can be said of the Lord that he 
lets the field grow without caring for its advancement, one does not 
well see, inasmuch as grace is required equally at the commence- 
ment and throughout the course of the divine life. Every thing 
would appear to harmonize better if we could understand by the man 
who sows, any and every teacher who may be labouring in the Lord’s 
vineyard, and who certainly after implanting the word in the heart, 
must leave it to its own further development. Perhaps, however, 
such difficulties shew that the similitudes ought not to be pushed 
thus far. The very nature of asimilitude implies that on some point 
or other, the thing compared must differ from that to which it is 
likened, else the two would be identical. But in this case we are 
precluded from this recourse, by observing that this abandonment of 
care for the seed sown is the specific point of the comparison. Un- 
less, therefore, the whole is to have the appearance of inanity, mean- 
ing and force must be given to this point. Perhaps then, according 
to Matth. ix. 15, the meaning of the entire parabolical discourse 
may be taken in this way: although spiritual life in its development 
in man, is never absolutely without the grace and presence of the 
Lord, yet may it be said that there are two special periods when 
that grace is pre-eminently active. The first is the commencement 
of the life (the sowing), the second is the ripening of the fruit (the 
harvest), Between these points lies a period, during which it may 
be said, that comparatively the soul is without the Lord, the divine 
life implanted in man developing itself according to its own inherent 
power, and to this season perhaps, a season of internal struggle and 
conflict, the Lord here refers. Thus understood, the comparison 
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gains for itself, at least, a specific meaning, and its connexion is 
made clear man what had gone before. Nor does this explanation 
exclude a reference to individual human teachers, only this does not 
appear as the thing primarily intended, 

It is in iuekbor sense, however, that the words: 5¢ yd dv éyy x. 
T.2., for whoever hath, ae are interwoven into the discourse by 
Matth. in the verses of which we are now to give the explanation. 
According to ver. 10, seq. the disciples came to Jesus and asked him 
generally what was his purpose in thus speaking in parables (dari év 
trapaBoAaic Aadsic abtoic;). The Lord replies, that he employed 
them on account of the differences in the character of his hearers, 
some of whom he wished to understand him, others not. In speak- 
ing by parables, this twofold object would be gained, for everything 
that it was needful for him to state would thus be declared, but in 
a form so veiled that only those understood it who were designed 
to understand it. Among these the disciples are mentioned first of 
all, and in this connexion is it said ‘‘ for whosoever hath,” etc., (ver. 
12.) The idea thus appears under a different form from that in 
which we find it in Luke and Mark. The apostles are represented 
as they who have, on whom, for this reason, there flows in the 
abundance (mepiocevya), but the rest as they who have not, who lose 
for this reason what they already have, to whom the appearance of 
the light itself tends to bring destruction. Before considering, 
however, this idea, which is further developed in the following 
verses, we must attend to the expression: psvotipia tij¢ Baotdetac 
TOV oipavdy (Tod Oeod), mysteries of the kingdom of heaven (of God). 
It marks the general object of the parables, and in those very 
parables which follow throughout this chapter, reference to it is 
express and constant. The word pvorjpiov then, from prvéw to 
initiate, is in the New Testament used to denote the divine 
counsels, decrees, doctrines, which, as such, could never have be- 
come known to men as such, to men if left to themselves. (So the 
Heb. > in the Old Testament.) Nowhere, however, are these de- 
crees, etc., represented as absolutely and eternally hid, and incapa- 
ble of being known; but God, who at the prompting of his own 
love reveals himself and all that is in him, is constantly (by his dzo- 
wéAvyuc) revealing his mysteries ; yet not in such a way that they 
cease to be mysteries (uvorjoea) ; they retain for ever their divine 
character, which exalted them above all the powers of discovery be- 
longing to man himself; instead of hidden, they have become un- 
veiled pevornoea, (1 Cor, ii. 7; Rom, xvi. 25.) According to this 
view, the mysteries of the Lingdom of heaven denote the whole sys- 
tem of divine counsels, ordinances, and doctrines, which have been 
revealed through Christ, and through the new economy which he 
founded. They stand in contrast, as it were, with the mysteries of 
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the law (wvorfova tod véuov), which, after the fulfilment of the Old 
Testament economy, had to make way for a new system of mysteries. 
This whole collection of mysteries, however, was made known only 
to some (iuiv dédora yvva), from others it was hid (according to 
Mark roic éw, to those without, as opposed to the apostles roi¢ éow, 
those within. Compare Paul’s mode of expression on this subject 
at 1 Cor, v. 12,13; Col. iv. 5; 1 Thess. iv. 12.) In the dédoras, 2 
as given, there is an unmistakeable reference to the decree of God. 
It implies first, the positive exercise of divine grace, in communicat- 
ing the blessing, and, negatively, the inability of man’s will to attain 
of itself the thing bestowed. He uses the expression in the same 
sense as at Matthew xix. 11; xx. 23, and especially at John ii. 27 ; 
vi. 65 ; xix. 11, with the addition of dvwber, éx tod ovpavod. But 
this idea, that the passage asserts the giving and the withholding a 
knowledge of the secrets of the divine kingdom, forms precisely the 
great difficulty that meets us in this and the following verses (ver. 
13-15), where at greater length it is explained, and founded on Old 
Testament prophecy. 

According to the narrative of Matthew xii. 13, the idea cer- 
tainly seems put in such a form as to intimate that Christ’s speaking 
in parables was simply a consequence resulting from the blind- 
ness and insensibility of a portion of his hearers. For the expression 
employed is, I speak in parables because seeing, etc. (¢v tapaBodaig 
Aare brt BAErovtec od BAErovOL Kk. T. A.), While Mark and Luke in the 
corresponding passage give, in order that seeing they may not see 
(va Bdérovtes jut] BAETwWoL), words which obviously mean that their 
failing to understand him was the object designed by our Lord in 
using the language of the parables. But that in Matthew’s account 
of our Lord’s discourse he meant to convey no meaning different 
from that of the other evangelists, is shewn first by the quotation 
from the Old Testament, which of itself expresses as strongly the 
same idea, and in the next place, if we take the-é7 in ver. 18, to 
denote the cause which led to his speaking in parables, it implies 
something self-contradictory. ‘‘ For this reason do I speak to them 
in parables, because they do not understand,” is a mode of thought 
which admits of no justification,* For if they wholly failed to 
comprehend him, we do not see why the Lord did not speak at 
once in simple unfigurative terms, in which there would, at least, 
have been a better chance of his being understood than in speaking 
before men of dull apprehension in language obscure and veiled. 
And according to this view, the possibility of his being understood 


* The words could only be so interpreted if the parakles were to be considered as 
means for facilitating the understanding of the subject referred to. But against this view 
the passage éxeivosg 08 od dédorae (y. 11), is so decisive that the point admits of no further 
discussion. 
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must, to a certain extent, be assumed, as otherwise it would have 
been more to the purpose for him to have refrained from speak- 
ing altogether. On the other hand, the idea is a very simple 
one :—“T speak in parables in order that they may not under- 
stand,” and this view has been attempted to be got rid of simply on 
account of the dogmatic difficulties it involves—difficulties which 
do not concern the interpreter of Scripture. According to the 
connexion, therefore, the words in Matth. xiii. 13 should be translated 
only in this way, ‘‘I speak to them in parables, for seeing, they see 
not,” so that the result is represented as an effect contemplated and 
designed. This is plainly shewn also immediately afterwards at ver. 
15, by the expression pijrote ldwot, lest perchance they may see, in 
the prophecy of Isaiah (comp. Mark iv. 12.) Attempts have been 
made, it is true, to put such a meaning on the pjrore here, and the 
iva in Luke and Mark, as to take away from both particles the idea 
of design. And it is not to be demied that pjrote (as was already 
reinarked in regard to iva on Matth. i. 22), sometimes, in the New 
Testament, wants the sense of intention, or design. Especially 
convincing in support of this view of pjrore, is the passage 2 Tim. ii. 
25, wrote 0G abtoic 6 Ged¢ yerdvovav, which it is utterly impossible to 
translate, “in order, that God may not grant them repentance,” 
but rather,“ whether God (« ore) will not bestow on them repen- 
tance.” According to this the passage before us (ver. 15) might be 
rendered—whether they might not see, whether they might not hear. 
The reference however to the prophecy (Isa. vi. 9, 10), which is also 
introduced in the same sense at John xii. 39, seq.; Acts xxviii. 26, 
seq., admits no interpretation of the passage except the teleological. 
Matthew and also Luke in the Acts of the Apostles, follow with 
unimportant variations the reading of the LX X. while John, on 
the contrary, has given a translation of his own which expresses 
however the idea with the utmost distinctness. He writes odx 
qoivavro morevev, they could not believe, and tva px idwor, that they 
may not see, so that only the utmost violence of interpretation will 
allow the passage any other sense than this, that the design was 
they should not understand. The connexion of the words also in 
the Old Testament clearly shews the same meaning. (Compare 
Gesenius in his Commentary on the passage Isa. vi. 9,10.) It is 
represented as the penalty, as the curse of sin, that it prevents 
man’s understanding the revelation of divine truth. (‘The Birérew 
and dxoverv, seeing and hearing, as contrasted with the od ovwévat, 
obx ideiv, not understanding, not seeing, denote the opportunity 
given of understanding the divine will as being unfolded in their 
immediate presence, while they did not possess the susceptibility 
necessary for embracing it, This want of susceptibility—the ina- 
bility to believe—is denoted by émayvvOn = yan, “ to become fat,” 
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in the sense of “to become unfeeling or insensible.” It stands as 
parallel to the 1254 and »%7 which in the Greek are rendered Bapéwe 
dxoverv, Kaypdberv. Kayptev is a barbarous form for karaytvey = 
KAeiewy tov 6pOadpovc. The verb émtorpéperyv — 2%, to abandon a 
path which had been already entered on, denotes here, as frequently 
elsewhere the turning of the soul from darkness to light. In the 
Jast clause, kai idowuat abrotc, a various reading, idoouat, is found, 
which certainly has been transferred from the LXX. in order to 
soften the passage by giving to the words the sense of “but I will 
heal them.” This interpretation however does not agree with the 
connexion of the Hebrew, in which 55; 2%:, holds a position entire- 
ly parallel. In Mark accordingly, the whole force of the idea is 
preserved, though the figure of “ healing” (/éoowaz), is explained 
by the words “ that their sins may not be eeaeh them,” a render- 
ing transferred also to the Chaldee version.) In its original connex- 
ion, the passage Isa. vi. 9, 10, refers primarily to the contemporaries 
of Isaiah. Matthew sees in it a reference to the contemporaries of 
Jesus, not judging capriciously, but taking a profound view of its 
real import. For the phenomena of the prophetic times did not 
differ from those of the age of our Saviour; regarded in their es- 
sential relations, they were identical. Divine truth, as disclosed in 
the discourse of Isaiah, was met by the insensibility of the people 
whom he summoned to spiritual effort, and the curse of their sin 
was that they did not even recognise the evidences of divinity. In 
the time of Jesus the same nation went throtigh the same experience, 
with only this difference, that in Jesus there was exhibited to the 
people the purest fhanomation of Divinity, of which Isaiah pre- 
sented but a faint reflection. Inasmuch then, as even this splendour 
of divine light was unrecognised by them, the curse of sin was ex- 
hibited in all its magnitude, and the prophet’s words met here their 
entire fulfilment. [The great body of the people were carnally- 
minded. Hence Jesus was compelled to select his disciples, and 
hence also to reveal truth in the enigmatical form of parables, in- 
telligible to the spiritually-minded disciples, but destined to remain 
inexplicable to the carnal populace—to all, in fact, who are carnally- 
minded. ] 

Ver. 16, 17.—In contrast with the curse, which strikes these 
hardened hearts, follows the blessing which is imparted to the be- 
lieving and receptive spirits of the disciples, The 60aApot, dra, 
eyes, ears, are mentioned as the organs of reception in general, 
which have their analogies in the inner man. At Luke x. 23, these 
words occur in an entirely different connexion, to which we shall 
attend hereafter. He adds, that Jesus addressed these words to the 
disciples when by themselves (kar’ idiav = katapdvac, Mark iy. 10, 
34), a fact which might have been inferred even from their contents, 
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The comparison of his disciples to the mpodfra:, prophets, and the 
Sixatot, righteous men, of the Old Testament (Luke, instead of the 
dixator, has the word Cqovdeic, kings, an expression, however, which 
must in this case be held as applying to righteous kings), would 
have been unintelligible to the multitude. Finally the idea ex- 
pressed in ver. 17, is simply an exposition of the frequently occur- 
ring TAsiov “Iwvd, mAsiov LoAopdévocg ode, a greater than Jonah, than 
Solomon is here (Matth., xii. 41, 42). All the longing desires of the 
pious throughout the Old Testament centred in the Messiah. To 
behold him was the loftiest object of Old Testament hope. This 
blessing was granted to the disciples, and all their happiness, all 
their glory, consisted in this, that they were illumined by the radi- 
ance of the Sun of righteousness. The special grace thus vouch- 
safed is brought to their remembrance by Christ, not to exalt 
them above the Old Testament saints, but to lay defn low before 
the Lord. 

Ver. 24-30.—From this same figure of seed-sowing, arises a 
second similitude, which however contemplates a different aspect of 
the kingdom of God. Of this parabolic statement also, an authen- 
tic explanation is given by the Lord, ver. 36-41, which again we 
shall take up immediately. (The @pworwOn 7 Bacreia THY obparvdy 
av0parw, the kingdom of heaven is likened to a man, is an abbreviated 
form of expression—one point of the similitude is brought promi- 
nently forward, and on it the comparison is concentrated. Here it 
is the man whe scatters the seed, and so at ver. 33, it is, the Goya, 
leaven, at ver. 44, the Oncavpéc, treasure, at ver. 47, the oayrjvn, net, 
at ver. 45, the dvOpwroc éuropoc, merchant. The word mapatibévar = 
paw, is here selected with reference to the enigmatical character of 
parabolical language—he laid the parable before them, for solu- 
tion. In the onelpew év 76 dypd, we must beware of supposing that 
there is any confounding of «ic and év, he sowed upon his field as 
the place of his labour. The night-time is described (év 76 ka6ed- 
dev Tove dvOpwrove), as at Job xxxiii. 15. Ver. 25.—¢:Cda, in the 
Talmud ys. Comp. Buctorf. Lex. Talm. fol. 680, Suid. 4 év 76 
cirw aipa, i. e., lolium [ Virg. Hcl. v. 37, infelia: lolium! cockle, dar- 
nel. The weed shewed itself first at the springing time [GAacrdvevy], 
and latterly when the fruit was forming [xaprov rovety], and it could 
not therefore be then. stifled by the grain. Ver. 28.—’AreAO6vte¢ 
ovaAréwpev, go and se up, represented as spoken, after the anal- 
ogy of the Hebrew, 33%, in the house of the oixodeonéryc¢, but neither 
here nor in any athek passage where 52m is used are we to regard it 
as an empty pleonasm. Ver. 30.—Oepiorijc — 6 Oepigwr, occurs only 
here: déoum is also an drag Aeyouevov = n738. Exodus xii. 22, An 
Qld Testament comparison lies at the foundation of this whole par- 
able of the burning up of the tares. Comp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 7, where 
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the same reference had already been made to the final’ judgment. 
The dmo07jxkn corresponds to the Hebrew, -x5x, “granary, store- 
house.” 

Ver. 36-43.—The explanation of the parable was in this instance 
also communicated to the disciples when alone, after the people 
had been dismissed (ver. 36). In brief clauses our Lord expounds 
the several portions of the comparison, the last point, however, the 
final separation of the good from the bad, on which the‘whole turns, 
being given with more minuteness. But for this express exposition 
by Christ another interpretation would unquestionably at first sight 
have suggested itself. Jesus explains the field as being the world 
(xdopoc), the good seed as the children of the kingdom (viol rtij¢ 
Baotreiac), the tares (6:géa) as the children of the wicked one (viot 
tod Tovnpod), and consequently the whole human race, good and bad 
together, are viewed as the corn that is growing up in the world, a 
word which here seems like orbis terrarum, to denote the universal 
earth, The generality of this reference does not appear at first 
sight to agree-with the connexion, since the subject of discourse is 
not the whole world (ver. 24), but the kingdom of heaven. That 
in the world at large evil intermingles itself with good, is obvious 
at a glance, but it is ‘strange that in the kingdom of God itself, 
even to its close, the same intermixture should be seen, for the ex- 
press design of that kingdom is to represent the good. Beyond all 
doubt, then, this similitude must be understood of the kingdom of 
God, which, however, is here in so far termed the world, as viewed 
ideally, it is destined to pervade the whole world, or conversely, the 
world is ideally represented as destined of God to become his*king- 
dom.* The derangement of this origina] purpose by the influence 

of the kingdom of darkness, the Saviour here explains, and defines 
the relative connexion of good and evil in the church of God on 
earth, as well under the Old as the New Testament, down to the 
final judgment. The Son of man, consequently appears here again, 
in his ideal dignity (comp. Dan. vii. 13), as the adversary of the 
devil, as from the beginning onward he has been working out the 
victory of good among the human race. This, moreover, is another 
of the passages in which Christ refers in his teaching literally and 
directly to the devil. The disciples had requested an authoritative 
exposition of a similitude that was dark to them. In no point of 
view was there an occasion for concession to popular prejudice (even 
if the idea of such accommodation were not essentially inconsistent 


* The (as yet vacant) soil on which the seed is sown is the world. The field, which 
consists of tares and grain in inseparable mixture, is the church. The kingdom of God 
exists not in visible separation from the world, but as mingled with the world—as a church. 
Hence again the church is not identical with the‘kingdom of God, but a blending of the 
kingdom of God and the world.—[E. 
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with the holy character of Jesus), and still less for recourse to 
proverbs or any thing else of the kind. While, however, the par- 
able as a whole is clear, yet on particular points we are met by 
important difficulties. Thus the contrast of the child of the king- 
dom (vid¢ rij¢ BaotAeiac), and of the wicked one (tod rovnpot), seems 
to point to an absolute severance of individuals, which might again 
seem to favour the doctrine of predestination. But the prohibition 
forbidding the rooting out of evil (ver. 28) at once sufficiently shews 
that neither the children of the kingdom are conceived of as en- 
tirely dissevered from evil, nor the children of the wicked one 
as wholly dissociated from good. The one class appear only as 
in a certain respect the concentration of good (not however that 
any irresistible grace preserves them from falling back), the other 
as the concentration of evil (not however that any decree of repro- 
bation forces them into wickedness, and holds them back from the 
possibility .of repentance), drawn by birth, circumstances, educa- 
tion, now more towards the one: element, now more towards the 
other. For though all men are involved in sin, yet are they noé all 
in an equal degree under its power; sincerity, uprightness, and sus- 
ceptibility for everything good, being beyond all mistake manifest 
in some, while others display malice, obstinacy, hardness of heart. 
It is strange however, that this prohibition to separate these ele- 
ments before their becoming ripe should be the thing omitted in the 
Lord’s explanation, whether it be that Matthew has abridged his 
exposition, or whether it be that the Saviour wished merely to set 
prominently forth the great final separation, thus sufficiently indi- 
cating that until that separation take effect, no arbitrary, and there- 
fore merely pernicious attempt to dissever them ought to be made.* 
It is indeed self-evident that this does not prohibit the severance of 
sinful from virtuous elements ; it means only that no person should 
be shut out from intercourse with the good as incorrigzble, [nor 
should the church attempt judicially to burn and destroy the sup- 
posed children of evil. What is forbidden to the angels wiil hardly be 
successfully accomplished by men]: there is always the possibility that 
the beneficent influence of good may awaken in him ‘the slumbering 
elements of improvement. At the same time, however, it admits of 
no doubt, that according to the meaning of this parable, all violent 
interference with the course or life led by the sinful members of the 
church (not merely death, but also final excommunication), as well 

* The view of this parable recently put forth by Steiger (Hy. K. Z. Feb. 1833, p. 118, 
seq.) to the effect that it is simply prophetico-historical, 4. ¢., that it contains no admoni- 
tions intended to guide the conduct of believers, but merely instructs us in the truth 
that the church shall never on earth be pure, is obviously untenable, for in that case the 
account of the servant's zeal in wishing to root out the weeds, and the Lord’s prohibi- 


tion, would be mere decorations incidentally introduced to adorn the similitude—a suppo 
sition which clearly is most arbitrary, and destructive to the character of the parable. 
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‘as every arbitrary effort to realize absolute purity of communion on 
earth (Donatism), is forbidden, because the former leads to harsh- 
ness and injustice, the latter inevitably to pride and blindness. For 
as within man, even the best, there exists a mixture similar to that 
which prevails without him, the effect can only be most pernicious, 
if, overlooking the sin that is in his soul, he holds himself forth to 
others as a pure member. The view here inculcated leads simply to 
humility, mildness, and yet to constant watchfulness, for the improve- 
ment of one’s self and others. For no admonition, or appropriate 
church discipline or other methods of dealing with the lives of sin 
ful members of the church, not forcible in their nature are excluded. 
What man however is unable to separate, that the all-knowing God 
dissevers finally in the ovvréAea tod aidvoc rottov, end of this world. 
The meaning of this expression cannot here be very accurately de- 
termined ; generally and comprehensively it denotes simply the con- 
clusion of the course of this world’s affairs, as the period in which 
good and evil are blended. That this severance is advancing of 
itself step by step, that it has been going on throughout the course 
of the world’s history, that it was decisively manifested in the 
founding of a visible kingdom of God, and will be finally consum- 
mated in the universal judgment—are truths not touched on in the 
passage here before us. There is merely presented to us the great 
principle of divine judgment as unfolded in the Bible, that one day 
the holy and the unholy shall be mutually and wholly separated, 
but up to that period they shall remain ripening together, each ac- 
cording to its own nature. (Comp. in regard to ovyrédea 7. a. what 
is said at Matth. xii. 31; and xxiv. 1). On account of the judg- 
ment as here given, the kingdom of God is contemplated as the 
only true and proper existence, from which it is merely required that 
foreign admixtures be expelled, in order to manifest its real nature’ 
(The sending of the dyyedo, and the entire imagery under which 
the punishment is set forth, will be explained more fully at Matth. 
xxiv. 81; xxv, 30, 31. The oxdrdada, stumbling-blocks, causes of 
stumbling, be it also qbserved, and the roodvte¢ tiv dvoular, they 
who practice iniquity, are not to be taken as synonymous—the for- 
mer is the more forcible expression. Kduvoc mvpd¢ = rop aldnov. 
As to KAav0udc at Bpvypd¢ dd6v7wv, see on Matth. viii. 12.) After 
the expulsion of evil as the element of darkness, good reveals itself 
in its pure nature as light. (Tére of dimaror éxAduapovot, as children 
of light—children of God the rarijp rév odrov [James i. 17]. The 
words are chosen with reference to Dan. xii. 3. Comp. Wisdom iii, 
7,4; Hara vii, 55.) 

The third parable, of the mustard seed, is at once seen to be far 
less fully carried out than the two which precede it. It approaches 
the character of a mere comparison, for it is simply the nature of 
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the mustard seed itself, and of the plant growing out of it, which is 
smployed to illustrate the kingdom of God. In Luke this parable, 
and the following one of the leaven, also occur, but in another con- 
nexion, which we shall afterwards consider more at length. (In 
the parable the pcxpérepov, and the petov, with the genitive follow- 
ing them, have certainly the force of the superlative, only too much 
stress in this respect must not be laid on them. Adyavov, = py, 
vegetables, cabbage-like plants generally. The metewvd rot odpavod, 
birds of heaven, appear here in a connexion wholly different: from 
that at Matth. xiii. 4, as representing all those who seek protection 
and refuge in the. Kingdom of God, according to Ezek. xvii. 23, 
which passage seems to lie at the foundation of this whole compa- 
rison. As in various classes of objects various characteristics are 
expressed, so in the parabolic language of Scripture, they may ex- 
press a variety of conceptions.) The idea set forth in this parable 
is obviously this—that in the unfolding of the kingdom of God, its 
commencement and consummation stand in reversed relation to 
each other. Starting from invisible beginnings, it spreads itself 
abroad over an ail-embracing sphere of action. But as the king- 
dom of God itself may be conceived now in its aggregate character, 
now in special relations to single nations, or individuals, so also with 
the parables which set forth and illustrate its separate features. 
The rich thoughts deposited in them possess the same truth for the 
whole body, as for the private members, because truth is univer- 
sally alike and consistent with itself. 

Ver. 33.—The fourth parable of the leaven is closely allied to 
the foregoing, illustrating like it the all-pervading power of the 
heavenly element, and the efficiency of which does’ not depend on 
the extent of the mass on which it may have to act. The two para- 
bles differ simply in this, that, in the former, that of the mustard 
seed, the divine kingdom is exhibited as manifesting its powers out- 
wardly ; in that of the leaven as unseen, as working in secret. The 
leaven shows it at the same time acting on another element which 
it strives to draw, and transmute into its own nature, while the 
mustard seed illustrates the single point of its growth. (Zéun, leaven, 
is used, Matth. xvi. 6; 1 Cor. v. 7; Gal. v. 9, in a bad sense, with 
reference to the passover feast, Ex. xiii, 3. Its pervasive, seasoning 
power, forms here the single point of comparison with that divine 
element which wisdom, the heavenly mother, deposited in humanity, 
to leaven and hallow it. The word éyxpinrecy, hide, indicates its 
secret invisibly-acting influence. “AAevpor, stands for the substance 
of the gipaua, the meal, of which the dough was to be formed. ' The 
measure oaToy, according to Josephus [Antiq. ix. 2], contains pddvor 
Kart tyuod "Iradunév.* The mention of the particular measure indivi- 

* Nearly 14 peck English—[K. 

Voz. I.—82 
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dualizes the comparison as the nature of a parable requires, It 
were wrong expressly to apply the particular number to spiritual 
subjects, yet are we not perhaps altogether to deny some reference 
here to spirit, soul, and body, as the three powers of human nature 
to be sanctified by divine influence). . 

Ver. 44-50.—The last three parables, which however are given 
more as hints than in full detail, exhibit the kingdom of God in a 
way peculiar to themselves. They bring out the ites which men 
sustain to it, while the preceding ones had considered partly its 
nature in itself, and partly its relation to men. This peculiarity 
makes it not improbable that, as indicated in ver. 36, these latter 
parables were spoken confidentially to his immediate disciples, with 
whose relations to the kingdom of God, they singularly harmonize, 
as indeed with those of all who are connected with it like them as 
preachers of the, Gospel. The first two parables respecting the 
treasure in the fields, and the pearls, stand related to each other 
in the same way as those of the leaven and the mustard seed. They 
represent the absolute value of divine things as compared with the 
relative value of every prized earthly treasure, and enjoin the sacri- 
fice of the latter for the sake of the former. The abandonment, for 
the sake of heavenly treasure, of a man’s whole possessions, whether 
external (property, goods, possessions), or internal (opinions, usages, 
general aims of life), the apostles had begun to put in practice, and 
the Saviour here intimates, that step by step they would be required 
to carry it out. But the two parables, though thus allied, have 
their points of difference. In both the precious object (the Sjaavpéc, 
or the papyapitns), appears, it is true, as concealed, but they re- 
present human effort in reference to the concealed treasure under 
different aspects. In that of the pearls a noble active nature is ex- 
hibited, which, under the pressure of inward impulse, seeks after 
(Snrei), truth, and strives with lofty aim; till at last in divine ob- 
jects as revealed i in Christ their centre, it discerns the.substance of 
all that is desirable, and by complete self renunciation secures its 
possession. The similitude of the treasure in the field, on the other 
hand, delineates a more receptive turn of mind in reference to spi- 
ritual things. They come unsought, unlooked for, yet has the soul 
the will and the power, at any price, to acquire possession of them ; 
active exertion (the ¢yretv) is wanting. The history of a Peter and 
a Nathanael exemplify these different forms of development in 
human life (comp. John i.) In the parable of the treasure hid in 
the field, not only.is bold, joyful, self-sacrificing zeal (d76 rijc yapac 
avTod ladys commended, but praise seems nih given to pruden- 
tial management in fae things, inasmuch as the man who finds 
the treasure hides it again, and then buys the field from the owner 
without saying any thing of the treasure contained init. What- 
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ever might surprise us in this will be considered and explained when 
we come to the more difficult passage, Luke xvi., respecting the 
unjust steward. Another thing peculiar to the parable of the pearls 
is the contrast between unity and plurality. It expresses in a pecu- 
liar way the absolute importance of the one thing, and the merely 
relative value of everything else. Naturally this one thing can be 
no mere doctrine, no dogma, but something essential ; it must be 
the divine itself in humanity, as exhibited in the person of Christ. 
That man should in his own experience find God in himself, and 
himself in God—this is the one pearl for whose acquisition he must, 
in a peculiar sense, be willing to part with all things that he may 
win all things. The oneness of the pearl, however, does not con- 
tradict’ the idea that there are a multitude who seek it, for precisely 
because it is in itself divine, therefore may each man ok and find 
it. It exists everywhere, inasmuch as the divine germ lies slumber- 
ing in all hearts, arid requires only to be awakened by quickening, 
and life from on high. 

The last similitude, of the fahing-net, is again closely allied to 
the second, of the tares in the field. Both represent the interming- 
ling of good and bad in the kingdom of God, which are to be sepa- 
rated only at the end of the day. For, what in the parable of the 
tares is denoted by the harvest, is here shadowed forth by the com- 
pleting of the draught of fishes. In verses 49, 50, the parabolic 
discourse is so explained as to correspond, word for word, with 
verses 41, 42, and our observations on the former passage therefore 
apply equally to this. The difference between the two similitudes 
might perhaps be most properly stated thus. In that of the tares, 
the kingdom of God is conceived in its ideal character, as identical 
with the whole world, while in this of the fishing-net, on the other 
hand, it is taken according to its actual appearance, as a smaller whole 
defined and marked off within the world, but including within itself 
the tendency to universal diffusion, This is indicated by the cir- | 
cumstance, that it is from the sea, which here conveys the idea of 
universality, that fishes are taken into the net of God’s kingdom, 
Thus explained, the passage is another evidence that the Saviour 
himself did not in his visible church on earth acknowledge an abso- 
lutely pure communion. It belongs to the wondrous economy of 
God’s grace, that in the whole course of man’s temporal affairs, evil 
obtrudes itself by the side of good. As in the ark a Ham appears 
along with Shem and Japhet—as in the company of the twelve, a 
Judas—so has the spiritual Israel, the spiritual Jerusalem, a Babel 
in its bosom. By this érrangement the opportunity of repentance 
is extended to the wicked, and the child of light perfected in his 
conflict with the enemy. Not till the xplouc éoydrn, last gudgment, 
will an entirely pure fellowship of saints be exhibited, The para- 
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ble gives us further an important hint as to the dyyeAo, to whom 
the work of making a separation is entrusted. For they are obvi- 
ously the same persons who first cast out the net, then draw it to 
shore, and afterwards separate the fishes. If we compare then 
Matth. iv. 19, where the Lord promises to the apostles that he will 
make them fishers of men, it appears that by the dyyeAo, we 
are to understand no spiritual beings from the heavenly world, but 
men whom God has furnished as his messengers and servants, by 
infusing into them heavenly powers for trying and proving the spi- 
rits of others. Thus had the yn, priest, already been styled at Mal. 
ii, 7, nixaxy min» qxba, messenger of the Lord of hosts. Although 
therefore the apostles in one sense are themselves fishes (iyic) 
caught in the net of God’s kingdom, yet are they in their renewal 
and regeneration transformed into partners in the spiritual work of 
him who first took them by the might of his love, an intimation 
which is not without importance for the understanding of other 
passages, such as Matth. xxiv. 81; xxv. 31, compared with Jude 
ver. 14; 1 Cor. vi. 2,3; xi. 31, 

Ver. 51, 52.—Matthew concludes this collection of parables 
with the question of Jesus to the disciples, ovvijcate taita ndvra, 
have ye understood all these things? If we compare Mark iv. 18, 
we find a word of reproach uttered by Jesus agaitist the little power 
of understanding possessed by the disciples, and this question may 
therefore be translated—have ye now then at last comprehended all 
this? Not that they should have gained an understanding of it 
without explanation, but along with and by means of it. For Mark 
observes, iv. 34, kar’ diay rote paOnraic abtod énédve ndvra, he pri- 
vately explained, etc. (The verb émaAvey, points plainly to what 
was enigmatical [nim] in the parabolic discourses of Christ). On 
receiving the affirmative reply of the disciples, the Saviour gives 
under another similitude a view of the peculiar nature and ministry 
of a ypappareds, scribe, in that more exalted sense in which the cha- 
racter ought to belong to the apostles. The da totr0, on this ac- 
count, refers back to the preceding vat népue, yea, Lord, of the 
apostles, the force of it being—“on this account can ye now fulfil 
your calling for,” etc.; etc. Obviously, however, the reading rH 
Baovrsia must here be preferred to the other év Baotreta or ei¢ Baat- 
Asiav, which can have arisen only from a misunderstanding of the 
passage. For it is not simply the members of God’s kingdom who 
are here spoken of, but those who act as teachers in behalf of the 
members. The expression ypappatede rh Baotreia wabnrervOeic is there- 
fore to be explained as meaning a scribe who has been instructed, 
and who, by means of instruction, has become capable of labouring 
for the kingdom of God; who therefore himself, in the first instance, 
belongs to it, and has then penetrated into its deep things that he 
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may be able to lead others the further. Obviously our Lord intends 
to contrast his apostles with the Jewish nsb, the yeaupareic rH 
Bacrieia tiie yij¢ paOntevdévtec, scribes instructed for the kingdom of 
earth. These latter learn earthly wisdom after a human method 
for earthly ends; the apostles, and by consequence, all who resemble 
them, draw instruction from the eternal Word (John i. 1), the foun- 
tain of all wisdom and truth, for heavenly objects. The relation in 
which these spiritual scribes stand to the church is compared by the 
Lord to the relation in which the father of a family stands to the 
members of the household. He has wisely provided .his stores, and 
out of them divides to every individual according to his wants, 
(The 8joavpdc is here equivalent to the taweiov, in which the new 
and old supplies lie treasured up. The é«GdAAev is equivalent to 
xxin, promere). . Probably something more definite than mere 
diversity is denoted by the kava kat raAad, new things and old. It 
is most naturally referred to the great distinction between the 
law and gospel, in the due apportioning of which lies fundamentally 
the whole employment of one instructed for the kingdom of heaven, 
since our spiritual life is ever oscillating betwixt these opposite 
points, as will be further explained on Rom. vi. 

Ver. 34, 35.—In conclusion, let us consider the words with which 
Matthew indeed closes these parables that were uttered in the hear- 
ing of the people—but which have a general application to the 
parabolic mode of speaking. Matthew, with whom Mark (iv. 34), 
agrees, observes that in general Jesus never spoke, ywol¢ mapaBorre, 
without a parable—that is, never to the multitudes, for to his dis- 
ciples he even expounded them. In considering this idea, we must 
in the first place understand the tapaBoA7 in the general sense of 
comparison, similitudo; though we scarcely see, even when it is 
thus explained, how the position can entirely be made good, that 
Jesus never spake without comparisons. The shortest mode of ex- 
planation is to view the negation as merely a relative one, or if this 
seems inadmissible, it may then be said that the «a6a¢ jdvvaryto 
dxodvew, as they were able to hear, of Mark iv. 33, supplies us with a 
solution, inasmuch as though the Saviour did not always speak lit- 
erally in similitudes, yet was he never understood aright by that 
multitude, so little fitted for the reception of spiritual truths. With 
this, the quotation that follows well agrees, which marks distinctly 
the mysterious character that pervades the whole ministry of the 
Messiah. (In regard to the formula érw¢ rAnpw6Of, see on Matth. i, 
22, The passage quoted is found at Ps. lxxviii. 2, in a poem by 
Asaph. According to the account of Jerome [in his commentary on 
the passage], the name of Isaiah stood in the passage of Matth. as 
given in the old MSS., but without doubt it was interpolated, because 
the writer of. the Psalms did not seem to the transcriber to be a 
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prophet—a name which it was usual to restrict to the persons pri- 
marily so called.) The first half of the verse agrees with the Hebrew 
and the LXX., the second, however, varies from both. The words 
bap ya nivn nyeax are translated by the LXX., ¢6éysoua TrOOBAR= 
para dn’ deyfic. ‘The wordsas given by Matthew are so peculiar that 
they furnish another argument for the independence of the Greek 
text. The phrase dd kataBoAfe kéovov, in the sense of dr’ dpxijc, 
does not once occur in the Old Testament ; in the New Testament, 
on the contrary, it is very common, Matth. xxv. 84; Luke xi. 50 ; 
John xvii. 24, and often besides. At the foundation of it lies that 
figure which compares the world to a building whose erection com- 
mences withthe foundation («araGoA7). Only in this passage, how- 
éver, do we find the verb égevyw, which the LX X. also employ at Ps. 
xviii. 2, in translating 2-25, and which is very commonly used by the 
Gnostics to express their emanation-doctrine of the streaming forth 
of being. The expressions b¥2, parable, and nivn, dark sayings, 
imply the idea of dark; enigmatical discourse, veiling profound and 
mysterious thoughts. The 51p-14 nivn, dark sayings from of old, are 
the eternal mysteries of the world and of human history which Christ 
unfolds for those who comprehend his discourse, but which remain 
hid from the multitude. The poet utters the words of the quotation 
in connexion with the rest of the psalm, and >, parable, and, 
nivn, dark sayings, refer primarily to the leadings of God’s ancient 
people. This then is another passage which seems to countenance 
the idea that the phrase iva tA7jpw6} does not imply the fulfilment 
of a prophecy. But that Matthew saw in it such a fulfilment— 
(even though erroneously), is clearly shewn from his translating 
pip—an, from of old, by a6 KataBorijc Tod Kéouov, from the founda- 
tion of the world, while from the connexion of the psalm it refers 
primarily to the times of Moses. The expositor therefore ought not 
in this case to reject the most obvious meaning of the formula—a 
meaning which the writer himself plainly intended to give it. If we 
ask, however, how it is conceivable that the Evangelist can see in 
these words the fulfilment of a prophecy, the explanation may be 
given in the followmg way. What the prophets utter as men in- 
_ spired by the Spirit of God and through his power, is reaily spoken 
by the Logos, the Son, who in all inspired Scripture reveals himself 
through them, In thus far then it is Christ’s part alone to say, 
I will open my mouth in parables, for without his power it is impos- 
sible for any to find out or reveal divine secrets, and what the poet 
of the psalm says respecting wisdom and revelation, he utters only 
through him, 
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§ 23. Jesus 1x NAZARETH. 


(Matth. xiii. 53-58; Mark vi. 1-6; Luke iv. 14-30.) 


The older expositors (Storr also, and Dr. Paulus at the present 
day), assume that these narratives refer to separate visits paid by 
Christ to Nazareth. According to this view, Matthew records a 
later visit of the Saviour to teach in his native town, Luke an 
earlier. As to this, the only question is, how to connect Christ’s 
presence at Nazareth on the first occasion with the imprisonment of 
John (for according to the parallel passages [Mark i. 14 ; Matth. iv. 
12], the two events seem to stand in connexion), and next, how to 
find for the second visit a proper place in the history, inasmuch as 
Mark puts it in a different connexion from Matthew. Schleierma- 
cher, however, has conclusively proved (on the writings of Luke, p. 
63), that the narratives refer to the same occurrence. [? ?] For if 
the narrative of Matthew were transferred to the later years of 
Christ’s life, it is not easy to suppose that the inhabitants of Naza- 
reth could ask ‘“‘ whence hath this man. his wisdom ?”* and still 
less can it be thought that the events recorded by Luke are posterior 
to those related by Matthew. In internal character the two narra- 
tives are entirely alike, and the single argument for their diversity 
is the chronology. This very fact, however, is another proof that 
there is, especially in Matthew and Mark, absolutely no prevailing 
reference to the succession of time. Matthew, at the commence- 
ment and conclusion of his narrative, uses general formule, xili. 53, 
pethpev éxetOev Kat &AO6v Kk, T. 2., he departed thence and came, xiv. 1, 
év éxelvy TO xaiod, at that time. Mark vi. 6, breaks off so indefi- 
nitely that even if he had in general followed the thread of chrono- 
logy, he here obviously let it fall from his hand with the words, “and 
he went about the villages teaching.” The words of transition— 
petijoev éxeiOev, ev éxeivw TO katod are obviously so vague that they 
do not even amount to anything so definite as afterwards or at the 
same time, even in the wider sense of these expressions—they are 
rather, locking to the general aim of the Evangelist, to be under- 
stood as meaning generally, “Jesus came once upon a time to his 
native city.” In its connexion in which it stands in Matthew, the 
whole narrative is introduced, not for its own sake—it serves simply 
to complete and crown the collection of parables. The whole em- 
phasis lies on the words 7é60ev todT 7 copia arn Kai al Svvadpecc ; 
whence hath this man this wisdom and these miracles? This wis- 

* They hesitated not to ascribe wisdom to Jesus, but the more they acknowledged 
and admired it, the more they wondered how the well-known carpenter's son had attained 


to it. How widely this narrow-minded sentiment of wonder differs from the rage inspired 
by his language of rebuke, Luke iv. 14, ff,, is obvious.—[E. 
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- dom of Jesus was unfolded in the parable here recorded, and the 
relation in which those around him stood to it, is shewn in the fol- 
lowing narrative. They knew it well, but took offence at his imme- 
diate earthly connexions, and despised on this account the blessing 
which Jesus had come to bring to them. Luke, on the other hand, 
relates the occurrence for its own sake, and is doubtless more accu- 
rate in the chronology, although the vagueness of the formule (Luke 
iv. 14, 15), does not admit an exact determination of the time ; it is 
more than probable, however, that the occurrence belongs to the 
commencement of our Lord’s ministry. Him, therefore, we shall fol- 
low mainly in our exposition, adding at the end the particulars 
given by Matthew and Mark. 

Luke iv. 16, 17, represents most graphically Christ’s entry into 
the synagogue at Nazareth. According to the usage of the ancient 
synagogue, men who were deemed trustworthy, even though not 
rabbis, might deliver there doctrinal addresses. They usually stood 
up while reading God’s Word (dvéotq dvayvévat, ver. 16*), the 
servant of the synagogue (impérne, ver. 20) handed the roll, and the 
teacher, after reading the section, sitting down delivered his dis- 
course (ver. 20). After a section from the books of Moses, there 
followed a passage from the prophets. The account given in this 
narrative corresponds closely to the usual practice, the only doubtful 
point being whether the Redeemer read the passage from the 
prophets set down for that Sabbath or not. To me the latter view 
seems probable. Otherwise we must assume that first an extract 
from the law, and next this passage from Isaiah, was read, but in 
this way the deep impression of these prophetic words must have 
been greatly weakened. Besides, the very language dvanrviac 76 
BiBAtov ebpe x. Tt. 2., unfolding the book he found, etc., points to a 
selection—not. indeed consciously designed, but under the guidance 
of the Spirit—of the precise passage which predicted the appearance 
of the Messiah. 

Ver. 17.—The (:BAéov is to be conceived of as a roll, so that 
dvarrtoow retains its literal sense of unfolding or unrolling. The 
person who presented it was undoubtedly the 335, the irypérne, ver. 
20 (comp. Bust. lex., p. 780). 

Ver. 18, 19.—The passage Isaiah lxi. 1, is quoted by Luke freely, 
and therefore with some variations, from the LXX. Many changes, 
however, have been adopted from the translation into our text, as 

* Tn reference to this custom quotations are given by Lightfoot on the passage. In 
the first it is said—Non legunt in lege nisi stantes. Imo non licet legenti, alicui rei inniti. 
Unde autem tenetur legens stare? Quia Scriptura dicit: tu autem mecum sta, The 
reader in the prophets was called -sypVa, 7. ¢., according to Buxt. Lex. Talm.-p. 1119, 
dimittens, he who read last and dismissed the people. According to: this, one may sup- 


pose that the reading of the passage from the law was already completed, and that Jesus, 
as maphtir, now concluded the service of God. 
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for instance the additional clause, idoacOa tode ovvtetpyipévove Thy 
Kapoiav after the dréoraAné we, The clause drooreiAa tebpavopévove év 
décet, on the other hand, is found neither in the Hebrew text nor 
LXX. translation of the passage, and consequently must have been 
inserted by the Evangelist quoting from memory. The passage, 
finally, in its prophetic connexion, belongs to that majestic pre- 
diction respecting the nin: 22, servant of Jehovah, which fills the 
second half of Isaiah. It contains [the prediction of that future 
‘servant of God who will execute alike for Israel and the heathen, 
what Israel could not accomplish for the heathen, nor the prophet 
for Israel. Comp. Is. xliv. 1 and 21 with xlviii. 1-8, then, xlix. 5 
with v.6.] In this ‘light does. the Redeemer now make himself 
known while explaining the words of the ancient seer as fulfilled in 
himself. 

The expression rvetua én’ éué =~» mn, Spirit wpon me, occurs 
also in the same form at Isaiah xlii. 1, lix.21. It denotes the ex- 
alted character of him who was sent. from God, and furnished with 
power from on high. The words éypuoé ve, anointed me, refer more 
definitely to his being furnished with spiritual power for the royal 
and priestly offices of the Messiah, whose various forms of manifes- 
tation are subsequently specified. Ov elvexey = 422 is nothing more 
than the simple 67, and assigns the ground of the spiritual anoint- 
ing, ‘‘for he anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor.” The 
ebayyehicacbar mTwxoic, bring glad-tidings to the poor (22 “v2>), 
points out that which was the primary work of the Messiah. The 
nrwyol, like the rrwyot nvetuate of Matth. v. 3, are those who have 
been awakened from natural death to anxiety, who have been 
awakened to the need of an atonement. The good news is brought 
to these men through the very appearance of the Messiah, through 
faith in him and through his help against sin with all its inward 
and outward consequences. The ddeouc, deliverance, and the dvd- 
Breuc, recovering of sight, are specially brought forward as the real 
results effected by the Spirit-anointed Redeemer. The same saving 
power of the Messiah is represented now as breaking the bonds of 
sin, then as removing the insensibility of the spiritual eye ; so that 
it is merely two aspects.of the same thing which are brought for- 
ward, and these under physical analogies. The expression xqpvgae, 
proclaim, (pe) however, does not imply that the deliverance and 
recovery of sight were merely distant and future, but close at 
hand, so that the annunciation and the thing announced go together. 
The beautiful idea of the clause ldoacOa trode ovyTetpyupévovg tiv 
wapdiar, heal the crushed in heart, which expresses the gentle min- 
istry of the Saviour in restoring all that is prostrated and crushed, 
is omitted by the Evangelist, that by an apparent pleonasm he may 
repeat the idea of the deliverance. But the te0pavoyéva puts us 
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at once in mind of the ovvrerpyyévor (Spatw, to break up, to crush in 
pieces. Spavecbat, to be in a state of brokenness, equivalent to the 
Hebrew bx, Is, viii. 6). And the drooretAa év déoet, is in the 
same passage parallel to the owen thy. The ideas of healing, deli- 
verance, restoration to our original state, are here intermingled. 
There is, moreover, something remarkable in the relation between 
the words tuddcic dvdBreyuv, drooreiiat teOpavopévove év doéoe, and 
the Hebrew text of the passage, Isa. lxi. 1. Both there and in the 
LXX. the last words are wholly wanting ; the first do not accurately 
correspond to the Hebrew text. The words of the latter run n-;0s2 
hip-hpa, the opening of the prison, etc., and they are rendered rvpdvic 
dvdBieyrv, The expression nip-np2 had been read as one word, in 
the sense of the opening of closed eyes ; 0°77>8, captives, was seem- 
ingly taken to mean, men with eyes bound up; but this does not 
agree with the connexion of the passage in the prophet, which 
admits no other rendering than “release to those that are bound.” 
The words drooretia teOpavopévove év ddéce, which are entirely 
awanting in Is. lxi. 1, have undoubtedly been taken by Luke from 
the parallel passage, Isa. lviii. 6, and interwoven here with the 
former. In this expression he again follows the LXX. It thus 
appears that the writers of the New Testament deal very freely by 
those of the Old. With memories uncertain and wavering like 
those of other men, interchanging passages, confounding words, the 
Spirit of truth, who inspired and led them, yet so manages all, that 
nothing untrue, nothing that may mislead, has resulted, but that 
truth itself is rather presented in a new aspect, and its real nature 
the more completely revealed.* Finally, the concluding words, 
“«npbia ériavtov Kupiov dextov, to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord, are again taken from Is. xi, 1. The LXX. have simply ren- 
dered xapb by xaAéom, The }x7~-n2v, acceptable year, like the o* 
which follows it, denotes the whole period of New Testament life, 
during which they who receive into their souls the mind of Christ 
the beloved (the accepted one), appear as themselves also through 
him well-pleasing to God.t Hphes. i. 6. 

Ver. 20.—It is doubtful whether the Saviour read merely these 
words, or also the following verses. To me the former supposi- 
tion seems the more probable. He wished simply to proclaim a 
joyful message, and. invite the inhabitants of Nazareth to embrace 
it—the immediately succeeding verses, however, contain a threaten- 


* In regard to the quotations from the Old Testament-in the New, compare the strik- 
ing treatise by Tholuck, in the supplement to his Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Hamburg, 1836. 

+ It is strange that several of the fathers understood this passage to mean that Christ 
preached only one year (and some months). (Comp. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1, p. 407. Orig. 
de prine. vol. i., p. 160), As to the erroneous nature of this view, see more at length in 
the Comm. on John ii. 13, v. i. vi. 4. 
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ing of the day of wrath, (Iréoow is found only in this passage, to 
lay together, to roll up. ’Atevitw, to look sharply, steadily, a favour- 
ite word with Luke.) 

Ver. 21, 22—The expression jpgato Aéyev, he began to say, is 
by no means redundant ; it indicates the solemn and weighty man- 
ner in which he entered on his discourse. In the clause 7 ypad7 
mer Anpwtat, the Scripture is fulfilled, Luke gives shortly the con- 
tents of Christ’s address. That this passage particularly must 
be understood as an authentic exposition of the Old Testament 
prophecy, can admit of no doubt. (On rAnjpwOijva, see at Matth, 
i, 22). To suppose here any concession to popular interpreta- 
tions, would be to strike at the very foundation of the Gospel. 
The preaching of Jesus in Nazareth was a preaching of grace ; the 
unbelievers themselves admitted this, but they took offence at his 
earthly connexions, and lost by neglect the acceptable year of the 
Lord. The expression, Adyor trij¢ ydpitoc, words of grace, refers pri- 
marily to the outward charms of the Saviour’s speech, but these must 
be considered simply as the visible result of the grace which revealed 
itself in him, He manifested before his hearers the fulness of his 
grace and truth. (John i. 14). 

That it was the well-known family connexions of Jesus at 
which the inhabitants of Nazareth took offence, is shewn both by 
Matthew and Mark. They recount the names of all his family, and 
wish, as it were, to mislead themselves into the conviction that he is 
merely one of them. Like all sensual men, strangers to the spirit- 
ualities of the unseen world, they look on all that is divine, for the 
perception of which they want the spiritual sense, as something 
absolutely unattainable, and they hold themselves far off from it, 
should it seek to penetrate, with its transforming power, their own 
sphere of life. This is especially true when its influences are 
brought to bear through those whom they see moving in earthly 
relations analogous to their own. In the phrase “the carpenter’s 
son,” the prevalent popular idea was embodied, and that impression 
was wisely permitted, because the idea of the heavenly origin of 
Jesus could be of use only to believers. Mark, however, in the 
parallel passage, terms Jesus himself “the carpenter,” inasmuch as 
the Saviour, in his earthly relations, and before his public appearance 
as the Messiah, undoubtedly followed the calling of Joseph,* a cir- 
cumstance which formed part of his humiliation. Christian anti- 
quity saw, in the facts thus recorded, nothing offensive, for the life 
of Jesus was in all its relations unostentatious and obscure. Adopt- 
ing apocryphal additions, Justin tells us tadra yap Ta TeKTOWUKa epya 
elpydéero év dvOpdrote wv, dpotpa Kat Guyd, dia ToOTWY Kal Ta THC OLKaLO- 

* Mark does not name Joseph, he only says of Jesus that he was tvd¢ Mapiac, which 
probably indicates that Joseph was already dead. 
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cbvnc ob Bora diddoKwr Kar evepyh Biov, for he laboured while among 
men, in the mechanical employment, making ploughs and yokes, in 
these, both exhibiting the symbols. of righteousness, and inculcating 
an active life. (Dial. c. Tryph. Jud., p. 316. Paris, 1636). As 
respects the ddedpat, sisters, here named, and the ddeAdot, brothers, 
who are left nameless, a question may arise.as to whether they were 
full brothers, or step-brothers, or cousins. The second opinion, that 
they were step-brothers, is the least supported by proof, having 
nothing to rest on but the tradition that Joseph, at a former period 
of life, had been married to a woman named Salome. It may, there- 
fore, be at once set aside. Between the two others, it is hardly 
possible, owing to the defect of proof, to decide with historic cer- 
tainty. At first sight, however, everything seems to conspire in 
favour of the opinion that the brethren and sisters of Jesus were 
really Mary’s own children, and great pains have recently been 
taken to establish this view.* 1. Their names are given in imme- 
diate connexion with that of the mother. 2. We have no ground 
for supposing that Joseph’s marriage with Mary was a marriage only 
in appearance, and Matth. i. 25, rather seems to be a positive testi- 
mony on the other side. (Compare, however, the Comm. on the 
passage). Yet a careful examination tends rather to discounte- 
nance this, and support the latter opinion, that the so-called brethren 
of the Lord were cousins to Jesus. For first of all, the point is 
established, that none of these four brethren of Jesus can have 
belonged to the number of the twelve apostles, although among 
them there were two who bore the similar names of James and 
Judas. For, according to John vii. 5, they did not believe in Jesus. 
And at Acts 1. 14, they are still markedly separated from the apos- 
tles, although they appear here as believers.t It is expressly stated, 
however, respecting Mary, the wife of Cleophas, and sister to the 


* Compare Stier’s Andeut. Part i. 404, sq., and Clemen in Winer’s Zeitschrift fiir wiss. 
Th. Part iii. p. 329, sq. Also Schneckenburger’s Beitr. p. 214, sq., annot. in Iac. epist. 
p- 141. Tiibing, Zeitschr. 1829, p. 47, sq., 1830, p. 2, ff If however, Joseph had been 
the father of the persons who are termed Christ’s brethren, and if Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, had been their mother, some of them would surely, for once at least, have been 
styled ‘the son of Joseph,” since it was common for the Jews to use the name of the 
father in denominating each other: In our opinion, the “brethren of Christ” mean at 
least sometimes ‘‘sons of Cleophas.” 

+ Those who maintain the identity of the apostles, James and Judas, with the ddeAdol 
Tov kvpiov of the same name, appeal especially to the fact that Alpheus, who is mentioned 
as the father of James (Matth. x. 3), is the same person with Clopas or Cleophas, the hus- 
band of Mary, who was sister to the mother of Jesus (John xix. 25). According to the 
mode in which Greek names are formed from the Hebrew, it was possible that »pbn may 
have been changed into ’AA¢aioc, by leaving out the aspirate, while by laying stress upon 
it, the name would be formed into KAwnde. It-is inconceivable, however, that the same 
writer would have constructed the name in both these Greek forms, as we find them in 
Luke, who now writes KAeomac (xxiv. 18, and now ’AAdgaiog (vi. 15), [but not to desig- 
nate one and the same person]. 
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mother of Jesus (John xix. 25), that she had sons, two of whom, 
James and Joses, are named to us by Matthew (xxvii. 56), Ac- 
cording to this, then, the two mothers who were of the same name 
themselves, must have had sons whose names were also alike. This 
certainly is possible, yet the number of persons in the New Testa- 
ment bearing similar names must in that case be immoderately in- 
creased, But how John xix. 26, can accord with the opinion that 
Mary had sons of her own, it is impossible to see. Beyond all doubt 
she would have been taken charge of by them, and not entrusted to 
John, who stood without the circle of the family connexion. When 
we consider that according to Hebrew usage hx is the common term 
for cousin ; and that two of the so-called brethren are demonstrably 
the Lord’s cousins ; the preponderance of proof unquestionably in- 
clines to the conclusion that Jesus had no brethren of his own after 
the flesh.* If Joseph died young, we may suppose that Jesus and 
Mary dwelt in the house of her sister, and that Jesus grew up along 
with her sons ; this circumstance would explain very ‘simply how it 
happens that Mary, the mother of Jesus, should sometimes be named 
along with the son of her sister. — 

Luke iv. 23.—Jesus looked at once through the hearts of the 
men of Nazareth, and saw that they could not through the veil 
which his lowly circumstances threw around his spiritual glory, 
penetrate into his essential nature. He held up, therefore, before 
them, as in a glass, the likeness of themselves, giving them thus 
to see that they were incapable of knowing him. He cites to 
them from the Old Testament examples to shew that even in the 
times of their fathers, the heavenly message found no acceptance 
among the immediate companions of the prophets, and that, unable 
to unfold its power in them, it had taken refuge among the heathen. 
The Saviour’s first words, however, intimate clearly that the inhab- 
itants of Nazareth had desired to see his miracles, and had remarked 
that he might perform a miracle on himself, changing himself from 
a poor man into a rich—from a lowly man into a mighty. This 
carnal appetite for the marvéllous, the Saviour here, as elsewhere, 
repels. (Compare on Matth. xii, 38, 39, xvi. 1, seq.) He per- 
forms no miracle to dazzle by its splendour, but to heal, and to 
strengthen the poor, the week, the needy. (Idvtwe épsire, ye will 
assuredly say to me. The word tévytw¢ often occurs in Luke [Acts 
xviii. 21; xxi. 22; xxviii. 4]. Respecting tapaZod7, see on Matth. 

* The opinion that Joseph and Mary had children born to them, I am further led to 
reject, on the ground that, according to the Old Testament predictions, it is difficult to 
conceive of any continuation of the family of David in the line from which the Messiah 
was to come forth. We conceive of it as a fitting thing that in Jesus, springing as the 
everlasting Ruler from the house of David, the line itself should close. What we read of 


David’s descendants at a future period (compare Euseb., H. E., ili. 20) refers beyond doubt 
to the children of some collateral line. 
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xiii, 1. Here it denotes like tv» a proverb.) The meaning of 
larpé, Oepérevooy ceavtév, Physician, heal thyself, is simply this— 
Shew your skill on yourself ; are you great—do you allege that as a 
Saviour you can give deliverance ? then deliver yourself from pov- 
erty. Thus did the blinded people mock his love when on the 
cross (Matth. xxvii. 42), and thus does selfishness ever manifest 
itself in the heart that is alienated from God. Pure unselfish love, 
however, gives rather than takes (Acts xx. 35), becomes poor in 
order to make others rich (2 Cor. viii. 9). Wetstein on the passage, 
cites, moreover, from the Rabbins proverbs of the same import; for 
example, from Tanchuma on Genes. p. 61, medice, sana claudica- 
tionem tuam. In the things of this world, the idea is in some 
respects true, in the kingdom of grace it is false. The concluding 
words of the verse shew further with what latitude the general for- 
mula of transition, at Luke iv. 14, must be taken. Jesus had, 
after his temptation, been to Capernaum, and there performed 
woiracles (ec is the correct reading, and means in behalf of, for_the 
benefit of Capernaum), the report of which had reached Nazareth. 
This proves that even in Luke the chronology is hard to trace, and 
that we cannot even in his case conclude from the immediate collo- 
cation of events, that they followed each other directly in point of 
time. In the words roiqcov Kai ode, do also here, the pride and 
arrogance of the natural man are most plainly explained. They 
demand miracles, as though they had, from being his countrymen, a 
special right to them. Yet do they mock him who claims to be 
more than they, disparaging themselves in their self-contradictory 
pride. Meanwhile they cannot subdue the impression which his 
divine presence had made on them, for they are astonished. (V. 22.) 

Ver. 24.—This verse forms, in the account of Luke, the climax 
of the narrative. With Matthew and Mark it attaches itself inci- 
dentally to the narrative, which is regarded under an entirely 
different aspect. Most appropriately does Luke introduce this 
occurrence at the outset of Christ’s ministry, and narrate it with 
such care, for the reception he met with when commencing his offi- - 
cial labours in his native town, mirrored forth the peculiar expe- 
rience of his whole subsequent career. Matthew and Mark further 
add: the prophet is of no esteem “in his own house, and among 
his own kindred.” By these words the picture is ehcaene ad within 
narrower limits, but its leading outlines remain the same. As 
Christ’s brethren believed not (John vii. 5), so neither did the in- 
habitants of Nazareth believe, and like the latter, so the whole 
nation disbelieved ; ‘‘ he came unto his own, and his own received 
him not.” (John i, 11.) The kingdom of God passed over to the 
heathen, and to them even Luke himself went as a preacher, As, 
however, after the resurrection, the brethren of Christ were among 
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the believers (Acis i. 14), so also shall Israel turn to the Lord, at the 
time of the great resurrection (Rom, xi. 25.) That which happened, 
however, to Christ personally, he applies to all prophets, oddetc | 
mpoditn¢ dextoc¢ éotev év tH ratpids abtov, no prophet is accepted, ete. 
For in the case of every prophet, the divine element in him comes 
into conflict with sin in his contemporaries, and the closer their 
relation in the flesh, the more incomprehensible to the worldly man 
is their wide separation in the spirit. The spectacle of the prophet 
entangled in the same irritating cares of daily life that-are common 
to all his fellows, rendered it more difficult under this lowly guise, 
to recognise his heavenly character. 

Ver. 25-27.—The examples by which the Lord illustrates the 
working of this divine power, passing by those who are near and 
acting on those at a distance, are taken from 1 Kings xviii. 1, seq., 
Xvi. 12, seq. The three years and six months are also given at 
James v. 17, but, according to 1 Kings xvii. 1, the time seems 
merely to have extended over the second, and into the third year. 
Tf, however, we compute it, not from the coming of the rain, but 
from the flight of Elijah, 1 Kings xvi. 9, as Benson has proposed, 
the difficulty disappears, dperta —ne>x a small town betwixt 
Tyre and Sidon. The whole stress is to be laid on the fact, that 
heathens instead of Israelites saw the miracles of the prophet. 

Ver. 28, 29.—These parallel cases from among the heathen, 
wounded the vanity of the Nazarenes; they drove out their prophet, 
and so made the words of Jesus true. Nay, they even intended to 
take his life, as they wished to cast him down from the hill on which 
their town was built. (Compare on Matth. 11.23.) (Od¢pic, eye-brow, 
steep precipice. Hesych. 7d iyndd nat brepxeiueva xopia,) 

Ver. 30.—The unbelieving, miracle-seeking Nazarenes, met, in 
his escape, with a proof of his wonder-working power, of which, how- 
ever, they took no heed.—AveA Pav did pécov abtév éropevero, passing 
through their midst, he went away, relates the Evangelist. These 
words in themselves certainly do not indicate anything miraculous ; 
some fortunate accident might have made it possible for an indi- 
vidual to escape from the excited population of a whole city. But 
he who acknowledges no mere accident, and least of all in the his- 
tory of the Son of God; he who enquires exegetically into the view 
of the writer, must be forced to confess the idea here expressed to be 
this : Jesus departed through the midst of them without restraint 
or hindrance, because he was Jesus; his divine power held their 
limbs and senses bound, Noone could take from him his life, unless 
when he freely gave it. (John x. 18.) In the same way alio 3 is the 
narrative at John viii. 59 to be understood. 

Matth. (xiii. 58) and Mark (vi. 5) remark in conclusion, that 
Jesus performed few miracles in Nazareth. According to the more 
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minute account of Mark, he healed a few sick persons by laying his 
hands on them. Probably this was before his address in the syna- 
gogue, for after it the scene of uproar immediately broke forth. 
We need not suppose that this contradicts Luke iv. 23, if we 
assume that’ these cures had taken place in quiet family circles, 
for surely the good seed was not wholly wanting even in unbeliev- 
ing Nazareth. The expression, however, employed by Mark, is 
remarkable, éOatpace dua thy dmiotiav abtév, he marvelled at their 
unbelief (a painful contrast with Matthew viii. 10, where Jesus 
wonders ‘at faith), and ob« jddvaro éxet obdeniay diva Torijoat, 
he was not able to do there any mighty work. These words strik- 
ingly explain the relation of faith to the miraculous power of 
Christ. Faith appears here once more (compare on Matthew viii. 
1), as a condition indispensable to the manifestation of that mira- 
culous power, which, as the positive pole requires the negative, 
demanded susceptiblay of mind before it could impart its gifts. 
The ox 70bvaro, he could not, is therefore to be taken quite lite- 
rally, as denoting an internal impossibility—obviously not a physical, 
but a divine, a moral impossibility. As God can save no impeni- 
tent sinner, none, who refuses humbly to mourn over his guilt, so 
Jesus cannot heal where faith is wanting. Hence it appears that 
the object of the miracles is not to produce faith : they presuppose 
faith as existing, but where it already is they can purify and con- 
firm it, and at the same time awaken the mind to correct knowledge. 
For, clearness of understanding is not necessarily united with depth 
and liveliness of faith. It is not likely that the views of that hero- 
ine of faith, the Canaanitish woman (Matthew xv. 22), were very 
clear, but her~ heart burned with love, and her whole soul was 
susceptible to heavenly influences. Hence she was enabled to 
compel (if I may so speak), the reluctant Saviour to perform a 
miracle. (Compare on Matthew xv. 28.) Faith, therefore, in all 
stages of its development, proceeds from the heart ; its resting-place 
is in the immediate sphere of the inner life ; it is receptive love, as 
grace is communicative love. But the divine principle (grace), 
which unites itself to faith, is to pervade the powers of knowledge 
and understanding, nay, indeed the whole man, in all his faculties. 
By knowledge, however, no man attains to faith, nor shall any be 
saved by mere intelligence ; but a believing heart may well secure 
salvation, even amidst great obscurity in our perceptions of truth. 
(Compare Proverbs iv. 23.) 
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§ 24. Tue Bartist’s Dearu. 
ae 
(Matth. xiv. 1-12; Mark vi. 14-29. Luke iii. 19, 20; ix. 7-9.) 


The immediately following chapters in Matthew (xiv.—xvii.) do 
not share the character of the preceding ; no thread can be traced 
guiding the arrangement of their several portions. Not till the 
17th chapter, does the distinctive peculiarity of Matthew, that, 
namely, of combining fragments of various discourses, again appear. 
The chapters which here immediately follow, I am inclined to regard 
as supplements of a historic kind to the preceding sections (Rubri- 
ken). Although the unchronological character of Matthew still 
remains, yet in the frequent mention made of Christ’s death we ob- 
serve a gradual drawing near to the later period. The first incident 
in chapter xiv., the account of the Baptist’s death, is obviously of a 
supplementary character—the fact of his execution is supposed to 
be long past. Luke (ii. 19, 20) had anticipated it. The mention 
of the views current regarding Christ, points, however, to a period 
when the reports respecting him had already obtained wide cir- 
culation, and the acquaintance of the disciples with their na- 
ture is easily explained, if we consider that their mission must 
have brought them into contact with persons of various kinds. 
From this pomt down to the end of this section, the relation of 
Mark to Matthew is peculiar. He follows him closely and through- 
out, only in two cases (vii. 82-37 ; vill. 22-26), inserting short nar- 
ratives of cures which Matthew does not give. The account Mat- 
thew xvii. 24-27, of the coin in the mouth of the fish, he omits. 
Mark’s peculiar style of narrative remains unchanged in these por- 
tions ; he presents far more graphically than Matthew the details 
of his narratives, but dwells exclusively on their outward features. 

Ver. 1—The expression év éxeivw 7G natpd, at that time, is here 
used in all its vagueness, inasmuch as the preceding occurrence hap- 
pened at the commencement of the Lord’s ministry, while the 
account of Herod which follows belongs to a later period. (Con- 
cerning Herod [Antipas] and tetpépyys, compare on Matthew ii. 22 ;. 
Luke iii. 1.) The frivolous worldling seems at first to have given 
himself little trouble about Jesus: he never heard of him till his 
fame had been widely spread. 

Ver. 2.—Matthew merely records the impression which the in- 
formation about Christ made on the tetrarch ; Mark and Luke state, 
in addition, the various rumours respecting him which were in cir- 
culation among the people. Subsequently they both repeat them 
on an occasion when Matthew also gives them (xvi. 14), and we 
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defer therefore the fuller consideration of them to Matthew xvi. 14. 
As to Herod, Mark, agreeing with Matthew, relates that he believed 
Jesus to have been John Jaisod from the head He expresses this 
opinion directly to those about him. (Uai¢ = dobioe, 73%), Accord- 
ing to Luke, it was the mere report of this which disturbed him 
(dinrropet, Luke ix, 7), yet his wish to see Jesus (Luke ix. 9), 
would rather lead us to the opposite conclusion, namely, that he 
himself disbelieved the report of John’s resurrection. (Compare 
Luke xxiii. 8.) This seeming contradiction disappears, however, 
when we consider how completely this worldly man must, have been 
involved in darkness. At the first hearing of the report his heart 
would be shaken with fear, for conscience would testify that from a 
wept to please others and against his better knowledge (see- Mark 

vi. 26), he had caused the Baptist to be murdered. A mind so 
superficial, however, would soon pacify itself and become con- 
vinced of the immprobability of the whole matter. His Sadduceeism 
would come to his aid (see on Mark viii. 15, compared with Matthew 
xvi. 6), and put to flight every idea of a oralanle existence beyond 
the grave. Consistency in the views of such sensualists is not to be 
looked for ; they deny the reality of divine things, yet amidst their 
very denial their heart quakes with the secret belief of them. With 
metempsychosis we have here nothing to do, for it is clear they did 
not believe that John’s soul had passed into another body, but that 
he was himself personally risen from the dead. Not even at John 
ix. 8, are we to look for traces of a belief in metempsychosis, or the 
pre-existence of souls, during the times of the apostles. (Compare 
the Comment. on that passage.) 

Ver. 3, 4—The aorists are, in the connexion, clearly to be un- 
derstood as equivalent to the pluperfect tense. (Compare Winer’s 
Gram., p. 251.) The place of John’s imprisonment was, according 
to Josephus (Antiq. xviii, 5, 2), the fortress of Machaerus. The 
notorious Herodias, with whom Antipas lived in incestuous connex- 
ion, was the daughter of Aristobulus, a son of Herod the Great. 
The latter married her to his son Philip (who is not to be con- 
founded with Philip the Tetrarch, see on Matthew ii, 22), who was - 
disinherited by his father, and lived subsequently merely as a private 
individual. For this reason, his wife, Herodias, preferred the con- 
nexion with the tetrarch, Antipas, that she might become a reign- 
ing princess. Antipas discarded in her favour, his former wife, the 
daughter of Aretas, the Arabian prince. (Compare J osephus, Antig, 
xvi. 5, 1.) John, the stern preacher of repentance, had dared to 
rebuke pie soa elon! union, and drawn upon himself the unmiti- 
gated hatred of Herodias. In Antipas himself, it would appear, 
there often arose feelings of a better nature. (Mark. vi. 20.) 

Ver. 5.—Mark paints (ver. 20) Herod in more favourable colours, 
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so that it is Herodias who appears as the special enemy of John. 
(Evéxo, v.19, to be angry, in anger to lay snares for ; Luke xi. 58.) 
Matthew, however, ascribes to Herod the intention of putting John 
to death, only, he remarks, that he feared the people. Mark’s lan- 
guage, “knowing him to be a righteous and holy man,” seems to 
indicate that his conscience had been roused, and this is confirmed by 
what follows. The eager hearing of John refers not to the time of 
his imprisonment, during which any interview between the prince 
and the Baptist is hardly conceivable, but to an earlier period, 
before his incarceration. At such a conference John might well have 
called his attention to the unlawfulness of his union with Herodias, 
as well as to other criminal acts. (Compare Luke iii. 19; ‘Hpddne 
—étheyxouevoc tr’ "lwdvvev tepi ‘Hpwdiddoc—xai trepi tavTwv wv érroinos 
TOVI|POY.) 

Ver. 6.—Tevéove may be understood of his birth-day, or of the 
commencement of his reign. Even so early as Joseph’s time, the 
Pharaohs kept the juépa yevéoewc. (Genesis xl. 20.) Mark employs 
the general expression jpyépa ebxarpoc — aim ni» festive day, and 
describes the guests at the feast. The expression pey:ordvec, “lords,” 
seems of Persian origin. Josephus (Antiq., ix. 8, 2) ranges them 
along with the satraps. The LXX. use the word among others for 
j2721 Daniel v.1. In the New Testament it occurs again only at 
Rev. vi. 15; xviii. 23. Here it seems to denote the highest civil 
officers at the court, as ytAsdeyor does the highest military officers. 
The mpdrou ti¢ Tadcdaiac, first men of Galilee, would, in that case, 
mean the wealthiest men of the province. We are doubtless to un- 
derstand the dancing of the daughter of Herodias to have been the 
mimic dance, but not necessarily unchaste. On the part of his step- 
daughter (Salome was her name) this is hardly conceivable. 

Ver. 7.—The verb rpoBiBdcev occurs at Acts xix. 33, in its most 
immediate sense of to draw forth, to lead out ; figuratively, it means 
to instruct any one, to train for some purpose. At Exodus xxxv. 34, 
it stands for s355.. The wicked mother directed the maiden to John 
the Baptist, and she asked for his head. The weak Antipas granted 
it, though with a reluctant mind. (’E& adrij¢ sc. épac, Mark vi. 25.) 

Ver. 9, 10—The weak fear of man extracted from the tetrarch 
the order for the beheading ; he was ashamed before the assembly 
to recal his too hasty promise. The state of Pilate’s mind was 
similar when the demand was made that he should suffer Jesus to 
be led forth to death—only he was overcome by fear, Antipas by 
shame. Mark vi, 27 uses the Latin name o7exovAdtwp, by which 
the executioner was commonly designated. The mode of writing 
the word varies between spiculator (from spiculum, a spear with 
which they were armed), and speculator—the former seems pre- 
ferable. 
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Ver, 11, 12.—As the execution seems to have been so soon 
carried into effect, the feast must have been held in the castle of 
Machaerus itself, or in the neighbourhood. The faithful disciples 
buried the body (Mark vi. 29, has mréua) of their master as their 
last. token of respect. 


§ 25, Fexpinc or THE Five THOUSAND. 
(Matth. xiv. 13-21; Mark vi. 30-44; Luke ix. 10-17; John vi. 1-15.) 


The date of the feeding of the five thousand is fixed with cer- 
tainty by John vi. 4 (see on the explanation of jv d& éyyvc To néoxa 
the Comment. on the passage). The connecting of Christ’s retire- 
ment into the desert, with his receiving the news of John’s death, 
is extremely simple and probable. As his hour was not yet come, 
he went into retirement, partly that he might avoid all hostile 
machinations, partly that he might in prayer to God and converse 
with his disciples, meditate on, and make known those mighty events 
in the kingdom of God which were gradually approaching, (Com- 
pare on Mark 1. 35.) As the people crowd thither after him, the 
scene of the subsequent feeding of the multitude is ushered in. 

Ver. 13.—Matthew states in general Ijoot¢ dveydpnoev éxetOev ele 
Epnuov, Jesus retired thence into a desert, leaving undetermined what 
the thence refers to, for his last account of Jesus (Matth. xiii, 53- 
58) mentions no locality. But the expression “in a ship” points 
to his passing over to the opposite side of the sea of Génnesareth, 
an inference which John vi. 1, and Luke ix. 10, confirm.* The 
latter mentions Bethsaida. This town, however, must not be ¢on- 
founded with the city of the apostles (John i. 44), which lay on the 
western shore of the sea. This second Bethsaida was situated.on 
the eastern bank, near where the Jordan ‘flows into the lake. At 
first it was a village, but Philip the tetrarch raised it to the rank of 
a city, and named it Julias. (Josephus, Antigq., xviii. 3; Wars of the 
Jews, ii. 13 ; compare Von Raumer’s Palest., p. 100). According to 
Mark (ver. 31), this retirement was intended also for the disciples, 
that they might rest from the labours (dvaraveo0e dAiyor) occasioned 
by the pressure of the people. They had even been prevented 
from taking their necessary food. Hager, however, for help (though 
only outward help, immediately), the people, hastened after them 
into the uncultivated region whither our Lord had withdrawn, and 

* De Wette (on Luke ix. 10) thinks that Luke places this feeding in a different local- 
ity from Matthew and Mark; that he knows nothing of a passage across the sea, and 
refers to the Bethsaida on the western shore. But this is sufficiently disproved by the 


single circumstance that there was no desert near the western Bethsaida: it was sur 
rounded by the most fruitful land. 
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he had compassion on them. (See respecting omayyvigecOw on 
Luke i. 78.) He taught, therefore (Luke and Mark), and afterwards 
performed cures (Matthew). On the words (especially as given by 
Mark), compare the passage Matth. ix. 36.. They contain allusions 
to Old Testament passages, such as Numbers xxvii. 17 ; Isaiah liii. 
6. Luke (ix. 11) mentions as the subject of his teaching, the 
Baovlsia tod Oeod, kingdom of God, under which expression is here 
comprehended, in an indeterminate and general way, that more 
exalted heavenly life which Christ was come to render the dominant 
principle on earth. (Compare on Matth. iii. 2.) 

Ver. 15, 16.—In narrating the course of the miracle, John de- 
viates from the synoptical Gospels. He states that the Saviour put 
to Philip the question, how shall we buy bread for so many ; while 
the synoptical writers tell us that the apostles had applied to Jesus 
to dismiss the people, that they might disperse themselves and find 
provisions in the villages that lay immediately around. It is easy, 
however, to reconcile both accounts, As the day was now far gone 
(Mark vi. 35, dpa roAA#, like the expression juépa 7A}, in the LXX. 
at Genesis xxix. 7), some of the disciples enquired of Jesus as to the 
time when the people would be dismissed. John mentions another 
circumstance occurring, either before or after the inquiry of the dis- 
ciples, the question, namely, put by Jesus to Philip. Even though, 
as Bengel supposes, the charge of providing food had been entrusted 
to him, the special object in putting the question was certainly a 
moral one. Philip must have his mind awakened (John vi. 6, éAeyey 
6 "Inoots retpdgwv abtév, Jesus spoke proving him), that he might be 
able to apprehend aright the approaching miracle.’ Philip, how- 
ever, appears here as at John xiv. 8, unable to free himself from his 
earthly modes of conception ; he refers to the sum of money that 
would be required for feeding them, (200 denarii = 40 rix dollars. 
This sum is given also by Mark vi. 37.) 

Ver. 17.—Another equally immaterial difference in the narra- 
tive, is John’s expressly naming Andrew (vi. 8) as the person who 
mentioned the boy with the five loaves and the two fishes (épdpiov 
properly means merely by-meat,* any thing eaten with bread; the 
other Evangelists define it by /yOvec, fishes), while Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke make the apostles say that there was no food whatever at 
hand. These last Evangelists have looked on Andrew as speaking 
for all the apostles, and expressing their mind. The expression 
mradapiov &v, one little boy (the év is not to be taken as having the 
force of the indefinite article, but as distinctly intimating that none 
else besides this boy had brought food with them), forbids our sup- 
posing that the five loaves and two fishes were merely the disciples’ 


* According to lexicographers, however, 6xdpcov was, at a later period, used as pro- 
cisely equivalent to ixAvdcov. 
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own supply of food. John immediately places, in direct contrast, 
the whole number present (raira ri éorw sic tosobrovc), with the 
whole supply of provisions. (The assigning of the number at 5000 
is alike in all the narratives, only Matthew and Mark do not men- 
tion it till the conclusion. Matthew remarks, enhancing it still 
more, besides women and children. The mode of arranging them 
at the meal greatly facilitated the reckoning: The agreement 
in the numbers, as well of those who were fed, as of the provisions 
set before them, is not to be overlooked. It is a strong testimony 
to the truth of the narrative ; later tradition would have corrupted 
the numbers.) 

Ver. 18, 19.—The Saviour causes the crowd to be ranged in 
regular order, and proceeds to divide the small supply of food. (The 
épnuwoc, where the Saviour was at this time, was grassy pasture 
ground, without towns or villages. In the same way 7279 is used 
to denote pasturage. We are not therefore to conceive of any 
thing like sandy wastes, but rather of steppes. vpmdovoy denotes 
here the persons who partake of a meal together, ike our German 
word Gesellschaft, acompany. Luke uses instead, the term kAvoiaz, 
the reclining or sitting together at food, table-parties ; each com- 
pany of fifty is conceived as forming a party by itself. The repeti- 
tion of the word denotes, according to Hebrew usage, the separate 
distribution, instead of the Greek dvd. In graphic language, from 
a vivid conception of the scene, Mark styles the separate companies 
mpaovat, defined and separate spaces, e. g., garden-beds, as in Homer. 
He adds, that some of these parties consisted of 100, others of 50, - 
nay, he does not forget to notice the freshness of the grass. (é7t 
KAwpd xoprw—yvAwpoc = prin the LXX.) These traits originate. 
wholly in his peculiar mode of representation which deals with 
events chiefly in their external features.. In detailing the division 
itself, Mark (41) adds expressly, Kat tod dv0 lyObac euépice néior, and 
he divided the two fishes among them all.. These words clearly inti- 
mate the view of the narrator, that the two fishes were the object 
subdivided among all ; Jesus had only this small supply for satisfy- 
ing the multitude. The words of John, é00y 76cA0v, as much as 
they would (vi. 11), exclude all idea of a merely seeming satisfaction 
of their wants; every one partook as much as he desired ; that was 
the standard which, on this occasion, regulated the supply. 

Ver. 20, 21.—The command to gather up the fragments admit- 
ted of being carried into execution, for our Lord was standing in 
one fixed place when he broke the bread and the fishes (fragments 
of which latter, the minute and accurate Mark informs us were also 
collected), at which point they would naturally collect themselves, 
and means might also be taken beforehand for keeping them clean. 
The twelve baskets (in which all the four Evangelists are agreed), 
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shew that the fragments that remained over were of greater amount 
than the original loaves, Probably each apostle took a basket 
to complete the gathering of the fragments; hence the twelve. 
This union of careful savingness with creative power is a feature so 
peculiar, that it impresses, "beyond all mistake, a heavenly charac- 
ter on the narrative. Such things are not inventéd | Nature, that 
mirror of divine perfections, places before our eyes the same combi- 
nation of boundless munificence, and of truest frugality in imparting 
her benefits, 

The Evangelists close their narratives with nothing certainly 
like exclamations or expressions of surprise—John only remarking 
what an impression the incident had made on the people. They 
concluded from it that Jesus was the promised prophet, and wished 
to make him by force the sovereign of their worldly kingdom. 
Whether such an ebullition is conceivable, if the multitude (a cara- 
van returning from a festival, as is conjectured) had satisfied them- 
selves with the provision which themselves had made for the journey, 
and in the most courteous way, left untouched the small supply ot 
food placed before them by the apostles, we leave intelligent and 
believing readers to infer for themselves, 

The fact itself thus recorded obviously belongs to that class of 
Christ’s miracles which stand related to natwre. In the other, and 
first-class of miracles, there is, for the Christian mind, this facility 
towards the understanding of them, that we have, in the faith of 
the individual who (for example in the case of a cure) is the object 
of the miracle, a channel for the communication of the wondrous 
power and its effectual operation. But in cases where physical 
nature is seen as a simply passive object, the miracle easily assumes 
the appearance of being magical. The best way of escaping from 
this false impression is, never to view those miracles which refer to 
the natural world dissociated from the moral world, but as living in 
union with it. The mere increase of food is not the point on which 
stress is here to be laid, but its increase for persons who were in a 
certain state of mind., It is when such miracles are thus conjoined 
with the wants of human nature, as these were manifested in the 
individuals actually present, that they appear in their true character. 
As the Lord, in general, performed no cure save where he found 
faith, so he generally bestowed no food save where he found spiritual 
hunger.* As regards the fact itself, we pay no attention to those 
representations, which, in contradiction to the true exegesis, explain 
away all that is miraculous s+ but. just as little ought we to tolerate 


* It is repugnant to common sense when, in reply to this, Strauss asks (vol. ii., p. 
206), what was done then with unbelievers? The supposition is, that where Christ per- 
formed a miracle all were believers. 

+ Pfeuninger says of it: “What usually takes place in three-quarters of a year be- 
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any views of it which are anti-natural. This, however, must be: 
done, if we suppose the material to have been increased without a 
real interposition of Divine power: Rather let us believe that the 
same. power which flowed forth from Jesus to heal the sick, here 
produced, in obedience to his will, another physical effect. There 
it appears rather as setting in order, as restorative—here rather as ~ 
creative.* The correct view of the matter then is undoubtedly this, 
that under the hands of the Saviour, and by his Divine power, an 
increase of the means of food took place. As by the touch of his 
hand, he healed and blessed, so by this he created. With this, 
however, we are still to regard these phenomena as greatly acceler- 
ated natural processes [?]; for real formations can be produced only 
by a series of real developments. Yet these developments are 
capable of being accelerated and that to an extent which it is im- 
possible for us to limit, But the right conception of a miracle, 
which discerns in it a higher principle of causality, compels us to 
such suppositions. No phenomenon is conceivable except in con- 
nexion with adequate powers of causation. But in the person of 
Jesus all the higher powers which control the processes of nature 
penetrated directly and profoundly to the very heart of natural life, 
while with sovereign and creative, because Divine energy, he per- 
vaded all elementary formations, arranging and guiding them to 
more exalted ends. As to the increase of the means of food, simi- 
lar things were seen formerly, under the Old Testament. Elijah, 
with twenty loaves (2 Kings iv. 42, seq.), fed one hundred men. 
Oil and meal increased to the widow at Sarepta. (2 Kings iv. 1, 
seq., comp, also 1 Kings xvii. 1, seq.) Manna and quails nourished 


tween seed time and harvest, is said here to have been done within a few minutes, 
while the food was being divided. Thus the narrative will have us believe in an in- 
crease wondrously hastened forward, and I could more easily discredit the fact were I the 
most believing of men, or I could credit it were I the most unbelieving, sooner than really 
and truly believe that the narrative does not intend to make us believe tt.” The pitiful re- 
mark of Strauss, in reply to this profound view of Pfenninger, that for the production of 
bread, besides the natural process. of growing, there is required also the artificial work 
of grinding and baking, originates assuredly in something worse than mere intellectual in- 
capacity, namely, in his entire disbelief in a living God. But for this, he would not have 
had such difficulty in supposing that the Divine agency had replaced the work of man. 

* Yet in no gospel narrative is a pure exercise of creative power ascribed to the Sa- 
viour. Asnature, out of the seed corn, evolves a new creation, so Christ turns water 
into wine and increases the already existing bread, but without a substratum to begin 
with, he makes neither wine nor bread. I observe that in these remarks I refer only to 
the recorded facts; how far it is conceivable that Christ's miraculous powers might have 
been put forth in a different form, is another question. According to gospel history, the 
Saviour constantly appears as the restorer of creation. He creates no new men, but he 
transforms the old; he makes no new bodily members formerly wanting, but he restores 
the old that were useless. The same thing applies to the miracles of the Old Testament: 
for even in the case of the manna, the supernatural increase of a natural production nig 
be supposed, and not the creation of matter absolutely new. . 
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the Israelites in the desert. (As to the typical meaning of this, see 
on John vi.) What was there done by God in heaven and. from 
afar,-i is here effected by God visible and near at hand. (Ps. cxlv, 
, 153 Pislfh) 


_ § 26. Jusus WaLKs on THE SzA. 
(Matt. xiv. 22-36; Mark vi. 45-56; John vi. 16-21.) 


The following narrative of our Lord’s walking on the sea is in so 
far akin to the preceding, as it also manifests Christ’s dominion 
over the natural world ; yet exhibited in an entirely different rela- 
tion. For we meet nee not so much.an influence brought to bear 
on nature, as a personal withdrawal from the control of earthly 
natural laws here, viz., that of gravity. The difficulty which is com- 
monly found in this occurrence, disappears, or at least is consider- 
ably diminished, if, along with that close affinity which connected 
the body of Christ with those of other men, we recognise definitely 
its distinctive peculiarities. It is common to conceive of the glori- 
fying of our Lord’s body, as effected either at the resurrection or 
ascension, and as the work of amoment. But if we suppose the 
Spirit’s work, in glorifying and perfecting Christ’s body, to have been 
spread over the Saviour’s whole life (certain periods being still dis- 
tinguished as seasons of special efficiency), much that is obscure 
will be made clear. A body absolutely earthly, chained down by 
unseen bands to earthly matter, cannot shake itself free from its 
origin, but that a higher bodily nature, teeming with the powers of 
a loftier world, should rise above the earthly level, is less surprising. 
This transaction, then, of Christ’s walking on the sea, is not to be 
viewed as a work wrought upon him ‘and effected by magic, as 
though some external power had laid hold on him and borne 
him up, but as the result effected by his own will, the forth- 
putting of an energy inherent in himself. If this power was 
seldom used, it was because the Saviour never did wonders for the 
sake of doing them, but to serve some useful end. Thus in the 
present instance, the manifestation of his hidden glory was designed 
to build up his disciples i in the faith. They saw more and more 
with whom they had to do, and perceived that he was the revelation 
of the invisible Father (Matth. xvi. 16); their Jewish preposses- 
sions, as to the Messiah, were more and more cleared up in his light, 


* Tho absurd questions which Strauss (vol. ii., p. 182, second edition) gets up in reply 
to this explanation, he might have spared himself, had he been willing to reflect that the 
freeing of Christ’s body from its bondage to the earth, is not inconsistent with its being 
entirely at the disposal of his own free will. 
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The Old Testament representations of Jehovah’s glory were in liv- 
ing reality set before their eyes in the life of Jesus. He alone 
spreadeth out the heavens and walketh on the waves of the sea. 
(Job ix. 8.) We will not disturb those heavenly images of a Divine 
government among men, by reviewing the attempts that have been 
made in defiance of just exegesis, to reduce their weighty significancy 
to the level of every-day generalities, Such pictures, taken from 
the Lord’s life, set before us in miniature his whole mighty work and 
influence on the inner world of the human spirit; they are full of 
exhaustless meaning.—As respects the form of the narrative, the 
superiority in vivid and graphic description belongs to Matthew. 
The incident which befel Peter, who wished to come to Jesus over 
the water, is, for example, recorded by Matthew alone. John’s ac- 
count is short, and like most narratives of events contributed by 
that Evangelist, is given chiefly for the sake of the discourses which 
are connected with it. 'The motive which led to the breaking up of 
the assembly, and the removal of the disciples, is, however, distinctly 
assigned by John, who thus confirms the accuracy of the connexion 
between this and the preceding occurrences as stated by the three 
other Evangelists. The miraculous supply of food excited in these 
worldly men a desire to make Jesus the Messianic king. From their 
importunities he withdrew by retiring to the solitude of a mountain 
for prayer (Maitth. xiv. 23), but he caused his disciples to go before 
him by ship to the other side of the sea. Mark vi. 45 specifies 
Bethsaida; John vi. 17, Capernaum, as the point to which their 
course was directed. As the two places, however, were close to each 
other, the disciples may have intended first to put in at the one 
point, and then sail on to the other. (The expression dvayxdgev, 
constrain, in Matthew and Mark, ver. 22 and 45, means merely 
earnest impressive exhortation, and this was needed apparently be- 
cause the disciples were unwilling to separate from their Lord.) 
Ver. 24, 25.—John (vi. 16) mentions the evening as the time of 
their setting sail, From his supplemental remark “‘ and Jesus had 
not come to them,” it would appear that they had continued to look 
for Jesus rejoining them, and it was probably their thus waiting for 
him which delayed so long the period of their setting sail. As the 
darkness of night now came on, and a storm arose, the scene assumed 
that terrific character which is in harmony with the entire narrative, 
Through gloom and tempest came the Lord, walking over the raging 
waves, to the help of his disciples in their tossing boat. Matthew 
and Mark observe that the wind, besides being fierce, was contrary 
to them (évavrioc), so that the force of the waves struck the boat 
more violently (Gacavigecda). According to John, they had already 
rowed a distance of 25-80 stadia (éAadvew), and consequently more 
than half-way across (the sea was 40 stadia broad, about one Ger- 
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man mile,* Joseph. Bell. Jud., i. 3, 35), when they saw Jesus walk- 
ing on the sea. According to Matthew and Mark, it was now 
towards the morning, about the fourth watch. (®vAa«7 — mya¥x.) 
Before the Exile the Jews had divided the night into three parts ; 
afterwards they adopted the four Roman divisions of three hours 
each. In the expression drijiOe mpd¢ abrobe, he went away to them, 
the idea of his leaving the place where he was formerly staying, is 
concisely conjoined with that of his going to meet the disciples. 

Ver. 26, 27.—The disciples seeing Jesus walking on the sea took 
fright ; they believed they saw a ddévtaopa, Tvetpa, spirit, stands in 
a similar connexion at Luke xxiv. 37. The term is to be understood 
in all its latitude like our word apparition, (gespenst), which accord- 
ing to popular notions, means any sort of incorporeal appearance, 
without very accurately defining the idea of it. That anything of a 
bodily nature could walk on the sea, was inconceivable to the disci- 
ples, and there came upon them, therefore, the terror which usually 
accompanies unwonted spiritual phenomena. The word uttered 
by Jesus éyo eiw, ct is I, reassures the disciples. In him they had 
already recognised unwonted and extraordinary characteristics ; 
they saw in him the ruler of the invisible world ; through him they had 
been brought into friendship with that world ; and they knew that 
he ever came to their aid in moments of danger. The expression 
éni tic Oaddoone or ért tiv OdAacoay (in Matthew), and afterwards at 
Matth. xiv. 28, 29, éni ra tdara, certainly may mean beside the sea, 
inasmuch as the bank of the sea or river is conceived of as ele- 
vated above the level of the water. (2 Kings ii. 7; Dan. viii. 2; 
according to the LXX.) Of itself, however, évé never means ad 
juata (compare Lritzsche Comm. in Matth., p. 503), but to or towards 
anything, versus, (Acts xvii. 14.) The parallel passage, John xxi. 
1, is very accurately explained by Fritzsche, épavépwoev éavtov 6 
Inoove tole waOnratc ént ric Oaddoons (odoty), Jesus shewed himself to the 
disciples (when they were) on the sea, in such a way that the formula 
bears its usual meaning. But that in the passage before us there 
is no evading the obvious import of the words that Christ walked 
over the waves of the sea, appears plainly from the narrative taken 
asa whole. If differently understood, it becomes either trivial or 
deceptive. The opinion which would hold it a myth is sufficiently 
refuted by the calm tone of the narrators. Least of all can Mat- 
thew’s account of Peter’s walking on the sea be reconciled to it. 
This stands forth as a naked fact. 

Ver, 28-31.—The peculiar conduct of Peter, the account of which 
is here contributed by Matthew, is entirely in keeping with that dis- 
ciple’s character. . Hence also a similar incident is told of him after 
the resurrection of Jesus (John xxi. 7, seq). Fiery and ardent, full 


* One German is equal to about 4% English miles. 
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of burning love for the Lord, he’ cannot wait patiently the moment’ 
of his near approach, but hastens to meet him with most daring 
courage. As John is called the disciple whom the Lord loved, 6 
qydra 6 ’Inoodc (John xxi. 7), so might it be said of Peter that he 
loved the Lord. In other words, as the nature of John was pre-em- - 
inently receptive and profound, Peter was distinguished for activity 
and force. As however this power of love wherewith he embraced 
the Saviour was not yet freed from selfishness, it betrayed him into 
mistakes of the most various kinds, In the present case.also, his 
impetuous haste brings about a fall. The whole of this little history 
is a rich picture of our interior life—a commentary on the words of 
the prophet, the heart of aman is a froward and timorous thing (Jer, 
xvii. 9). Without thecommand (not a mere permission) of the Lord, 
Peter will not venture from the ship. Trusting to the 2A0¢, come, 
he walks forth, but at sight of the hurricane, he sinks, (Katarov- 
tigeoOa occurs again at Matth. xviii. 6, in the sense of sinking, or being 
sunk into the mévroc.) Yet his faith remains so far firm that he 
only seeks aid from Jesus. (Here he already calls him xvpee, Lord, 
with reference to his higher nature, the knowledge of which had 
previously been revealed to Peter [see on Matth. xvi. 16]. So also, 
on seeing this dominion exercised by Jesus over the powers of nature, 
the other disciples take occasion to make the confession at ver. 33, 
GANG Oeod vide ci, truly thou art the Son of God. Comp. on Matth, 
xvi. 16.) , Christ gave him help along with a word of rebuke, davyé- 
nmuote, of little faith, which, however, is a different thing from dmore, 
faithless. The point of reproof was merely that the faith which 
existed in him was not beyond beingshaken. (Avordgw occurs again 
at Matth. xxvin. 17, Literally it means to turn in two different 
directions, hesitating and undetermined which to follow. Whence 
it denotes in general to be im doubt, and is equivalent to dudioBy- 
téw.) Here again, as in all the miracles of Christ, faith is shewn to 
be the medium through which they are wrought on men. So long 
as the soul of Peter was purely and simply turned towards the Lord, 
he was capable of receiving within himself the fullness of Christ’s 
life and Spirit, so that Christ’s power became his power ; but when, 
by giving scope and weight to an alien power, he became less suscep- 
tible to spiritual influence, that power entered his heart, repressed 
the influence of Christ, and the sea-walker sunk back into the 
earthly element. Analogous to this is the way in which faith in the 
Lord’s strengthening and upholding power conducts us securely over 
the agitated sea of our sinful life, while, alas! it but too often hap- 
pens that the failure sinks us down into the waters. That the gospel 
narratives admit such spiritual applications, is no accidental feature, 
nor is the application itself to be viewed as arbitrary and capricious, 
Much rather does it spring from the weight and significance of the 
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Saviour’s character, as the centre of all spiritual life, that every 
thing in him and with him rises into a higher significancy. 

Ver 32, 33.—According to Matthew and Mark, the disciples, in 
the strongest terms, express their astonishment (Mark v. 51, Atay 
é« nepeooot—ezioracba) and adoration. (The meaning of mpoo- 
xvveiv, worship, which had otherwise been vague, is at Matth, xiv. 
33, accurately defined by the confession which follows that he was 
the Son of God. See as to this more at length on Matth. xvi. 16). 
Christ, along with Peter, stepped on board the ship, the wind 
calmed down (dveuo¢g éxérrace, see above, Mark iv. 39, = yadrun éyé- 
vero), and they gained the further shore. The account gfven at 
John v. 21, 70cAov AaBeiv adrév, they would take him, seems to differ 
from the others, as though the disciples had intended taking him on. 
board when they suddenly found themselves already at the land. 
Read by itself the statement of John would leave the impression 
that the ebOéw¢ rd rAoiov éyévero ent tice yijc, the ship became straight- 
way at the land, also seemed to him something miraculous, But 
as the disciples had in the first instance sailed half the distance 
before they saw Jesus, as they had the wind against them, and as 
during the scene between Christ and Peter, they assuredly forgot 
their oars, they.cannot well have very speedily reached the shore. 
The meaning of ed0éwc, straightway, however, is vague, and none of 
the narrators give marks to fix the time ; we can therefore conceive 
of a rapid rowing forward of the ship through the calm, and an 
immediate landing thereafter. The only difficulty that remains is 
the 70cAov AaBeiv, wished to take, in so far as it is usually held to imply 
the non-fulfilment of the purposed intention, in which case there 
would result an open contradiction to the two other narrators. We 
might certainly at once, in this as in other cases, admit a contradic- 
tion, inasmuch as the Gospel history makes no claim to exemption 
from trifling and unimportant irregularities, At all events, we 
would rather do so than either hold 20é4 to be here redundant, or 
that it means to do a thing eagerly and joyfully (so that the sense 
should be—they took him eagerly and joyfully on board), a con- 
struction for which there is no support in the usage of the New 
Testament.* The following, however, appears to me a simple way 
of solving the difficulty. The disciples were afraid that they saw a 
spirit, which naturally they wished as far as possible from their 
ship. Jesus, however, explained to them that it was he. To this 
it is simply added that on receiving this explanation they strove to 
take him in, with the natural ellipsis, and they took him in accord- 
ingly—after which they directly gained the land. (The verb 9éAew 
then retains in this case its literal meaning of active volition, see 

* In profane writers, especially in Xenophon (Cyrop., I. 1, 3, 1, 5, 19. Anab,, IT. 6, 
6, and 11), this use of é0éAw frequently occurs. 
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Passow in Lex sub voce. For, in order to take in Christ while the 
ship was on her. course, certain preparations were needful, such as 
the taking down of the sail, etc. The whole of these operations are 
denoted by the 7#0cAov AaGetv, and the expression consequently im- 
plies the effectual carrying out of these preparations. The clause, 
therefore, if completed, would run thus: 70eAov oby AaBetv avrov ei¢ 
TO TAdiov Kat EAaBor, they wished to take, etc., and took). 

Ver. 34-36.—Both Evangelists conclude this narrative with the 
general remark that immediately after the return of Jesus many 
sick persons applied for his help, and strove simply to touch the hem 
of his garment. (Compare what is said on Luke vin. 44.) Mark 
is more copious in his language, but without adding any new ideas, 
only that when he passes on to relate their arrival at the opposite 
shore, immediately after stating the astonishment of the disciples at 
Christ’s walking on the sea, he adds: ob ovvijkay én rtoi¢ dprotc, 
they had not understood in relation to [the miracle of | the loaves 
(elliptically for éni 76 Oatpate 76 ev Toic dprote yevouévw). Mark means 
to say that they might have been able from that miracle of feeding 
the multitude to recognise sufficiently his Divine nature, if their 
capacity for receiving the truth had not been so weak. | (Respect- 
ing twpoveba [callo obduci, then to become hardened, insensible], 
see Mark viii. 17; Rom. xi. 7. It is parallel to rayéveoOa, Matth. 
xiii, 15. Tpocopuiceo@a, anchor, Mark vi. 58, from épyoc, occurs 
only here.) 


§ 27. Or Wasnine THE Hanps. 
' (Matth. xv. 1-20; Mark vii. 1-23.) 


On the chronological relation of this event to the preceding, 
little can be said, owing ‘to the vagueness of the connecting formula. 
It would be rash to draw any inference from the presence of the 
Pharisees and Scribes who came down from Jerusalem, For the 
fact that they came from Jerusalem does not prove that they 
belonged to Jerusalem, and just as little that they were sent for the 
purpose of watching him. We can only infer from the form of 
Christ’s discourse against the Pharisees, that the occurrence belongs 
to the latter period of his ministry, for during his earlier labours he 
did not usually express himself so strongly against them. 

Ver. 1, 2.—It was so completely in keeping with the spirit of 
| Phariseeism to rebuke every deviation from their sacred external 

ritual that the question of these Pharisees may be accounted for 
without supposing that they were designedly lying in wait for Christ 
Such scruples arose from the peculiar character. of their minds. 
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The rapddoore tHv npecButépwr, tradition of the elders, consists of 
those doynata dypapa, unwritten decisions, which gradually among 
the learned men ofthe Jews had formed around the Mosaic law a 
new and holy circle of commands. Mark feels himself called on, for 
the sake of his non-Jewish readers, to explain more particularly the 
practice of eating with the hands washed, (Kowvéc = wav Acts x. 14, 
conjoined with ican: here it is equivalent to dwmroc.) He ob- 
serves that among the Pharisaic Jews it was the general custom 
(mdvrec of "lovdata is to be taken in connexion with koaroivrec tiv 
rapédoov, forthe Sadducees did not observe such ordinances), The 
meaning of rvyy} vixpovtar tac xelpac is uncertain. Undoubtedly, 
however, 7vyu7 is to be taken m the usual sense of hand, fist, so 
that the method in which the Jews washed before eating is here 
pointed out. The hands seem to have been used alternately, the 
one in washing the other. The Syriac translators have rendered it 
Srequenily, generally, as though they had read it mv«vj. Either the 
translator heard the word wrong, or he did not know how to interpret 
muyy. Mark, after explaining the practice of washing the hands, 
next proceeds to other usages of the same kind ; for ablutions of all 
sorts (among the rest those applicable to the priests, Exod. xxix. 
4; xxx. 18, seq., compared with Heb. ix. 10), were common among 
the Jews. He confines himself, however, to those washings which 
accompanied meals. The term Garricecbu is different from virreoOat ; 
the former is the dipping and rinsing, or cleansing of food that has 
been purchased, to free it from impurities of any kind ; vintecOae 
includes also the act of rubbing off. In precisely the same way do 
the Rabbins distinguish between nb-u> and orm nd. (Compare 
Lightfoot on the passage, Barriowoc is here, as at Heb. ix. 10, 
ablution, washing generally.) The words .rorjpioy, ory, waliteu, 
are different names for vessels. IHor7ocov denotes a drinking vessel ; 

Seon, corrupted from the Latin sextuarius, a vessel hold. 
ing or measuring fluids; yadxiov a vessel of bree, the nature of 
which we cannot more accurately determine. The «dévas, couches, 
must, in this connexion; be referred to the couches on which 
the ancients were wont to recline at meals. (Compare Mark 
IV. j 22)... 

Ver. 3,.4—TIn the following discourse, addressed by Jesus 
to the Pharisees (down to ver. 11), Mark varies from Matthew, 
inasmuch as he makes the. Saviour begin with the quotation 
from Isaiah, while in Matthew it forms the conclusion. The latter 
is unquestionably the more natural position, Appropriately the 
description of the Pharisees stands first, and then follows the pas- 
sage from the prophet, as in confirmation of what had been said, 
The leading idea of the whole passage, however, is neither more 
nor less than the opposition of human institutions to the divine com~ 
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mand, The real test of a spurious faith is the substituting of the 
former of these for the latter, or the placing it above the latter. In 
this way the spirit‘is withdrawn from the service of God: it becomes 
a mere human service. This perversion of the Divine ordinances 
by human, the Saviour explains by an example, shewing how 
Pharisaic hypocrisy subverted a holy precept of God by an ordi- 
nance calculated to promote their own earthly interests. Jesus quotes 
Exod. xx. 12; xxi. 17, in order to shew what, according to the 
Divine ordinance, is the true relation in which children stand to their 
parents. The Mosaic regulation, the Lord (Mark vii. 10) here ac- 
knowledges as one which proceeded directly from God, because God 
spake through Moses, and his ordinances possessed Divine authority. 
Kaxodoyeiy, curse (= Baaopnueiv), stands in antithesis to tyuav, honour, 
in the same way that paxpoypdvoc yiveobar, be long lived, in the first 
, (not fully quoted) passage, does to the verb drodvijoxev, die. The 
highest curse and the highest blessing were thus, under the theo- 
cratic dispensation, conceived under sensible forms, 

Ver. 5, 6.—This holy commandment the Pharisees taught men to- 
evade by the ordinance—“ Temple offerings take precedence of all 
gifts in behalf of parents.” As to the construction, we observe, 
Jirst, that the clause dépov (sc. éorw), 6 éav && gu0d OdednOijc, is obscure. 
The parents are conceived as making a request, and the children as 
refusing it, with the explanation that what might have been due to 
them (8d 'stands for dv, compare Winer, p. 285) they had already 
decided to give to the temple: (Adpov = 4525p, applies as well to 
bloody as to unbloody offerings.) On this they found the inference 
that it is not incumbent to give them anything. Probably it is to 
be presumed either that the priests took a small portion of the gift 
instead of the whole, or that they were able to instil it into the 
children that they would acquire special merit by those temple- 
offerings. It is not conceivable otherwise that any child could have 
been induced to act thus towards his parents. The second difficulty 
lies in the expression «at ob 7} Tuu7jon, Mark guides us here to the 
right meaning. In the first place, the future tu7joe is a false read- 
ing ; it does not agree with emg. In the next place, the xa? od 
corresponds to x2, and introduces the answering clause (the 
apodosis of the proposition) :—‘‘ if any one says, what would have 
been yours is consecrated to the temple, he need not (od p7, he 
shall not) honour father and mother.” The verb tiwév (in the sense 
of giving bodily support), is thus chosen simply to bring out more 
markedly the contradiction to the Divine commandment. It is 
needless to suppose that anything is to be supplied, e. g., dvairide 
éort, Hence our Lord deduces the inference that by their human 
institutions they subvert the Divine (devpéw is used especially in 
regard to laws. Gal. iii. 17). 
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Ver. T-9.—After this Jesus applies the prophetic words of Isaiah 

xxix, 18, to the piety of the Pharisees. The two evangelists agree 
word for word (only instead of 6 Aade obtoc, Mark has obto¢ 6 Aadc) 
in the quotation. The LXX. deviates from the original much in 
its expressions, although the idea is the same. This agreement of 
Matthew and Mark in a passage containing a deviation, and which 
is quoted from memory, would lead to the inference that the one 
had used the other’s gospel, or that they had drawn from some com- 
mon source [possibly from a Chaldee Targum]. (The text of 
Matthew in this quotation is in several MSS. corrected after the 
LXX. Mark being less read and less expounded, is free from such 
interpolations.) ‘The simple idea.then expressed by the prophet is 
this—the outward service of God, unless the whole inner man take 
part in it with the living energy of mind and will (both being com- 
prehended in the «xapdia — 23) is in the highest degree offensive 
to God. Isaiah spake these words to the Jews of his day, as the 
connexion of the passage shews, yet both evangelists remark that 
Christ observed KaAdc¢ mpoepifrevoe epi tudv, well did he prophesy 
concerning you, an expression which may serve as a commentary to 
the words drwe rAnpw6}, that tt may be fulfilled. An explicit refer- 
ence in these words to the contemporaries of Jesus, the Saviour, 
and also the evangelists, must have discovered in this passage, in 
thus far, that as Christ was the central point of all life and being 
“under the theocracy, every mental tendency and aim, even though 
partially embodied im earlier representatives, yet gathered around 
him in the full development and display of their inherent qualities. 
The whole Old Testament: history was. prophetic of Christ and of 
those around him in this respect, that everywhere, in the continually 
recurring contest between light and. darkness, between truth and 
error, there were displayed the types of that which in its highest 
energy developed itself in and around Christ. (As to droxpirjc, see 
on Matth. vi. 2). 

Ver. 10, 11—The general idea which frie this conversation 
pressed itself on the Saviour’s mind, namely, that purity is to be 
sought for within the soul and not in externals, he puts forward 
before the great mass of the people, as the germ of many other 
fruitful thoughts (6yAo¢ in contrast to the pabyrat), for the benefit of 
all those who were able to penetrate its meaning and properly to 
apply it. As the idea, however, was expressed figuratively (in re- 
ference to the words év rapaGorq, see on Matth. xiii. 3), Jesus, at a 
later period, after he had dismissed the people (Mark vu. 17) 
prompted by a request from the disciples, whose organ (according to 
Matthew) Peter once more was, gives an exposition of it. (Matth. 
xv. 17-19.) . 

Ver. 12-14.—Matthew adds, however, a parenthetical explana- 

Vor, L—34 
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‘tion regarding the Pharisees and their relation to the kingdom of 
God—an explanation called forth by the anxiety of the disciples 
lest the Pharisees’ should have taken offence at his discourse, and 
lest this should lead to fatal results. (As to oxavdadicecOat, see on 
Matth. xviii. 6.) The words of Christ in which he allays their 
anxiety on this point, refer also to the parable of the field and the 
different kinds of seed, to the end of the bad seed and of the plants 
which spring from it. (Matth. xiii. 24, seq., especially ver. 30, 
ovArétate Ta, SGdvia-k. T.2.) The term éxpiswOjoera, shall be rooted 
up, therefore expresses the idea of the final judgment, and the 
Saviour chose for the statement of this idea a figurative form of 
expression already familiar to the disciples. It is a false interpre- 
tation, however, to refer the ¢vteta, plant, to the doctrine of the 
Pharisees, and not to themselves personally. — (Literally the. dvteia 
is the act of planting itself, then, the thing planted — ¢vrevya.) 
That were a false attempt to weaken the idea of the kardxprotc, con- 
demnation, (the total cutting off from the communion of the good), 
which is openly announced here as formerly at chap. xii. 30. Un- 
doubtedly the Pharisees are God’s creatures as well as other men, but 
in as far as their false systems, in their moral estrangement from 
God, had become blended with the very essence of their being, and 
in fact could exist only there, in so far do they belong not to God 
but to the devil. The expression, which my heavenly Father hath 
not planted (iv obk épitevoev 6 Trarijp wov 6 obpdévoc), must therefore 
be completed by supplying, as the Evangelist intended, but the devil, 
who according to Matth. xiii. 25, 38, casts in the bad seed. (The téxva 
daB6A0v mean the same thing, see on John viii. 44.) An absolute 
predestination or material difference (in the Manichean sense) be- 
tween the good and the evil is not to be understood here ; no one is 
by birth a “oud of the devil, he becomes such only by es corrupt 
will and continued striving against grace. But what applies to the . 
leader, Jesus attributes algo to the followers (see on Matth. xxiii. 
15). The perverted suffer along with the perverter, obviously 
according to the principle laid.down at Luke xii. 47, 48. The 
figurative form of the expression of the thought is finally intelligi- 
ble in itself. Luke vi. 39, inserts it amidst the contents of the ser- 
mon on the mount. (As to (d0vv0c, see Matth. xii. 11.) 

Ver. 15, 16.—Hereupon follows the request of the apostles 
(Péter being their representative), that he would explain the figur- 
ative discourse (tapaBoA7, see on Matth. xiii, 3), Jesus rebukes their 
defective powers’ of comprehension (siveows understanding, voids, 
reason; comp. on Luke 1. 47), and then explains to them the simil- 
itude. (The expression dmv literally means on the moment in the 
Greek profane writers, and hence becomes synonymous with ett, 
still.) The oxplbautins itself, however, is still very difficult. 
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Ver. 17.—In the sentiment formerly stated (ver. 11), it must 
have appeared at the very outset a difficulty to the disciples that 
Christ’s explanation, “not that which entereth into the mouth 
defileth” (76 eioepyouevor cic TO ordua od Korver), seemed to contradict 
the Old Testament, which taught the distinction between clean 
and unclean meats, As Christ acknowledges the divinity of the 
Old Testament (Matth, v. 17), he must see an importance even 
in its laws respecting food. That, therefore, these were wholly void 
of meaning, the Saviour in explaining the-words, does by no means 
say. He only gives prominence to the contrast between what is 
external and internal, and calls attention to the circumstance, that 
food, as something external (é&w0ev eloropevouevov cig tov dvOpwror), 
could never reach or pollute the sow. He does not however say, 
that what is outward may not cause outward pollution, or that it 
is thus of no consequence what a man may eat. This was hint 
enough to the disciples that our Lord left to the Jewish laws 
all their significancy as to externals (and as types of what was 
spiritual), and only intended to rebuke the Pharisaic substitutions 
of the outward for the internal.* Mark, who here formally para- 
phrases the words of Matthew, leads to a right apprehension of the 
first half of the thought. The food taken into the outward organ 
for its reception,(the mouth), enters not into the inner man (Kapdia 
== 25), but goes into the xovAia, belly, to nourish the bodily organ- 
ism. The additional clause kai el¢ ddedpdva éxBddrAdera, and is 
thrown out, ete., is partly intended as the climax of those explana- 
tions, which shew how thoroughly external the process of taking 
food is, and partly designed to intimate that nature herself has 
assigned the means of separating the nourishing element in food 
from that which is impure. Mark, in his explanatory way, ex- 
presses this in the words kabapicov mdvra Ta Bospara, cleansing all our 
food. The neuter gender (the readings KaOapicwr, cabapicer, are the 
corrections of transcribers to diminish difficulty) refers to the whole of 
what precedes, in such a way that todd éore xabapigov must be 
supplied. 

Ver. 18, 19.—The internal however is here set in contrast with 
that which is outward, and to this is referred the defilement of the 
real (the spiritual) man. To this defiling of the soul the Pharisees 
gave no heed while carefully avoiding that which was external. In 
this second idea, however, there are internal difficulties. For, jirst, 
it would seem that it is not the mere dsswing forth (the manifesta- 

* Tt is unquestionably wrong to look on this as containing an abrogation of the Old 
Testament laws respecting food, such as we afterwards find at Acts x. 10. The Old Tes- 
tament, as typical and external in its ordinances (o«1d Tév perAdvTor, Heb. x. 1), could 
effect only outward purification (Heb. ix. 23, rv tie oapKd¢ Kabaporyra), but this the 
Pharisees, according to their usual mistake of the outward for the inward, confounded 
with spiritual purity, and to point out this error is the object of Jesus. 
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tion of feeling by word or deed), but the presence of corrupt feeling 
which pollutes, and this idea assuredly (as Matth. v. 28 shews) the 
Saviour was. far from wishing to exclude. Again, if the heart 
appears as the source of evil-actions (ver: 19, é« tij¢ kapdiac ésépyov- 
ra Ovadoytouot Tovypot), we do not then see how man can be made 
unclean ; in his inmost soul he is unclean already. It is the pure 
only, not the impure, that admits of being defiled. This leads us 
to determine with more exactness the meaning of éxmopetbecas éx Tob 
oréparoc, come forth out of the mouth (the opposite of the foregoing 
eloropeveoOar), an expression which seems intended to mark the rela- 
tion of the will to evil thoughts. The general fact that evil thoughts 
enter into the mind of man, is a consequence of the universal sinful- 
ness of the race, but that any particular evil thoughts gain power 
over him sufficient to manifest themselves in outward act, is the 
result of the will, and its voluntary choice. By actwal sin, how- 
ever, the habit of sinning is strengthened, and thus also the nobler 
germ of human nature is defiled. The heart, here, therefore, is 
not the source of evil thoughts, but the canal, as it were, through 
which they flow, and through which in like manner the Spirit of 
grace pours good thoughts into man.* In no respect is man the 
absolutely free and independent creator of his own thoughts and 
inclinations (which Pelagianism would make him), but he possesses 
the power equally of rejecting what is bad and admitting what is 
good into his soul, or the reverse. It is very obvious, therefore, 
‘what value is to be put upon the opinion of those who infer from 
these words that the heart produces at will evil thoughts (or 
good), and that these do not originate in the kingdom of dark- 
_ ness, ‘‘ Doth a fountain send forth from the same opening’ sweet 
water and bitter P’+ James iii. 11. (Comp. as to «apdia and diado- 
yeoudc at Luke i. 51; ii, 35; Matth. ix. 4.) In the enumeration of 
the several forms of evil propensities which is also given by Mark 
more at length, doéAyeva is not to be referred to sexual impurity, as 
elsewhere at Rom. xiii. 13 ; 2 Cor. xii. 21; Gal. v. 19, al. freq., for 
it stands quite apart from mopveiac and pouyeiar, It is best under- 
stood as denoting an evil disposed wilfulness and its results, The - 


* Krabbe (on Sin and Death, Hamburg, 1836, p. 181, note) thinks that “xapdia is the 
innermost will in so far as it, acting unconditionally, co-operates for the production of 
actual sin.” But that is what I doubt—whether the human will can act unconditionally 
and independently of everything beyond itself. A good action has for its condition the 
influence of God, an evil action that of the kingdom of darkness and its prince. How 
this does not subvert the true freedom of the will, is shewn in our remarks on Rom. 
ix. 1, 

+ Does the passage mean any more than that true purity depends not on external 
rites, but on the state of the heart? Moral defilement consists in evil thoughts. In the 
first — they mark a polluted character, and secondly tend to aggravate its pollu- 
tion.— 
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expression d@0aAudg tovnodc, however, corresponds to the Hebrew 
39 72, Prov. xxiii. 6; xxvill. 22; which denotes an envious, mali- 
cious glance. It is connected with the idea that such a look is 
capable of inflicting injury. (Comp. Matth. xx. 15.) The last 
expression ddgectvn = dvova, refers to forms of sin and wickedness 
in which stupidity is prominently. exhibited——“ senseless wicked 
acts.” 


§ 28. Tue Heaine or tHE CanaanitisH Woman’s DauGcuTer. 


(Matth. xv. 21-31; Mark vii. 24-31, [32-37; viii. 22~-26.]) 
Without marking accurately either time or place, Matthew (and 
_ Mark also, who follows him), proceeds to the narrative of a cure, in 
which, however, our interest is awakened, not so much by the act of - 
healing itself, as by the antecedent circumstances. Mark once 
more distinguishes himself by giving minute traits which illustrate 
the outward action, but he leaves out also essential features, for 
example the statement at Matth. xv. 24, as to the relation of the 
heathen to the people of Israel, which casts so much light on the 
whole transaction. 

Ver. 21.—The péon Tvpov, district of Tyre, Mark describes more 
definitely by we0dpia, borders. The Lord approached these bound- 
aries, but that he really passed over them, is rendered improbable 
by the idea stated at ver. 24.* The woman, however, came to meet 
him. (Ver. 22, dro tév épiwy éxeivwy é&eiOodoa.) 

Ver. 22.—The woman is called by Matthew (in the true phrase- 
ology of Palestine), yavavaia, Canaanitess, but by Mark éAAnvic ovpo- 
dowvixiooa, Syrophenician Greek ; (the better manuscripts have this 
form instead of oveopoiricca, which certainly is a more correct Greek 
form of the word, but on this very account is less deserving of being 
admitted into our text.) The addition of 76 yéver, by race, obviously 
marks her descent from the inhabitants of that region; éAAnvic 
refers to her language and education, which§ as was usual in those 
countries about the time of Christ, were Grecian, 

Ver. 23, 24.—She prays in behalf of her demoniac daughter, but 
the Lord refuses her as a heathen with the words ob« dreordAny x. 
r. A, (comp. on Matth. x. 5,6). Intentionally and wisely did the 
Saviour confine his ministry to the people of Israel, Only on cer- 
tain heroes of the faith from amidst the heathen world did Jesus 


* De Weite asserts (on this passage) “it is not said here that Jesus entered on 
foreign ground with a view to exercise his ministry.” But after commencing his official 
career, he continually exercised it, and he did so specially in the present case. It is 
thus, to say the least of it, not probable that he crossed the boundary.. 
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bestow grace as the representatives of nations who as yet were far 
from the covenants of promise. 

Ver, 25, 26.—To the woman who still impressively repeated her 
request, Jesus again addressed the same reply, but in a, sharper 
form. Representing himself as the steward of the mysteries of God 
and dispenser of all the heavenly powers of life, he compares the 
Israelites to the children of the family, and the heathen to the 
dogs. (Kéve¢ is used contemptuously as at Philip. iu. 2. Neither 
the Old Testament nor the New recognises the noble nature of this 
animal, Comp. on Luke xvi. 21. The diminutive certainly has a 
milder sense. Still the thought remains very sharp and bitter, and 
he designs tt to be so.) [The woman must, above all, recognise the 
divinely granted prerogative of Israel. ] 

Ver. 27.—The woman’s faith, however, humbly receives the 
reply in all its bitterness, and child-like she takes the position 
_assigned her, claiming no place within the temple ; she is content 
to remain standing as a door-keeper in the outer court, and pleads 
simply for that grace which was fitting for the occupant of such a 
station. (Adopting the figure she entreats a gift of the yyia, 
crumbs. The expression occurs again only at Luke xvi. 21, in 
regard to Lazarus the sick man, and in a similar connexion. It is 
from iw, to rub down, to crush in pieces.) 

Ver. 28.—Overcome as it were by the humble faith of the 
heathen woman, the Saviour himself confesses great is thy faith, 
and straightway faith received what it asked. This little narrative 
lays open the magic that lies in a humbly-believing heart more 
directly and deeply than all explanations or descriptions could do. 
Faith and humility are so intimately at one, that neither can exist 
without the other; both act as with magic power on the unseen 
and spiritual world ; they draw the heavenly essence itself down into 
the sphere of earth. In this cure faith is again obviously seen 
not as knowledge, not as the upholding of certain doctrines for 
true, but as a state of the mind—the tenderest susceptibility 
for what is heavenly—the perfect womanhood of the soul, When 
yearning faith, by coming in contact with the object it longs for, 
becomes seeing faith, out of such a mental state there certainly 
spring beliefs and doctrines of all kinds, which, as being the pro- 
duct of this inward and immediate operation, may themselves be 
termed faith, Usually, however, the Christian finds more diffi- 
culty in understanding the conduct of Christ than in the depth 
of this heathen woman’s faith. It would seem as if he who knew 
what was in man (John ii. 25) must have been constrained at once 
to help ¢his woman, as her faith could not-have been concealed from 
him; and even although for wise reasons he was led to confine his 
ministry to the Jews, yet as in other instances he made exceptions 
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(comp. on Matth. viii. 10), so might he have done in her case at 
once without laying on her the burden of his severity. Nay, the. 
severity seems so very severe, that it were difficult to find a place 
for such a trait in the beauteous portraiture of the mild Son of 
man. It is Christian experience alone which opens our way to the 
right understanding of this. As God himself is compared. by our 
Lord to an unjust judge who often turns away the well-grounded 
supplication (Luke xviii. 3, seq.), as the Lord wrestles with Jacob 
at Jacob’s ford, and thus exalts him to be Israel (Gen. xxxii. 24, 
seq.),.as he seeks to kill Moses who was destined to deliver his people 
(Exod. iv. 24), so faith often in its experience finds that the heaven 
is of brass and seems. to despise its prayers. A similar mode of 
dealing is here exhibited by the Saviour. The restraining of his 
grace, thé manifestation of a treatment wholly different from what 
the woman may at first have expected, acted as a check usually 
does on power when it really exists; the whole inherent energy of . 
her living faith broke forth, and the Saviour suffered himself to be 
overcome by her as he had when wrestling with Jacob. In this 
mode then of Christ’s giving an answer to prayer we are to trace 
only another form of his love. Where faith is weak, he anticipates 
and comes to meet it ; where faith is strong, he holds himself aloof 
that it may in itself be carried to perfection. * 

Ver, 29-31—According to both Evangelists, Jesus after this 
left the western boundary of Palestine, and turned back to the sea 
of Genesareth. (As to Aexdrodc, see on Matth iv. 25.) Without 
marking more closely the connexion, local or chronological, the 
narrative ends in one of those general concluding formule, which 
plainly shew that the author never intended to produce a history 
marked by chronological arrangement. To me it seems not unlikely, 
from the frequency with ‘thick, such forms of conclusion occur in 
Matthew (comp. iv. 23-25 ; ix. 8, 26, 31, 35, 36; xiv. 34-36), and 
their uniformity, that he aint ae “ey mee minor treatises 
which had perhaps at an earlier period been written down by him- 
self.[?] There is.a peculiarity in the use of «vAdAd¢ which occurs in 
this passage in the enumeration of the sufferers who assembled 
around Jesus. The same word is found at Matth. xvi. 8, con- 
jomed as in this case with ywAdc, and there it obviously means 
one maimed. But never in any other case is it recorded as an 
express fact that Christ really restored bodily members which had 
been cut off; and a cure of this kind would ill accord with his 
usual mode = healing. It is better therefore to take «vAddg here 
in the sense ashally,. assigned it by profane writers, viz.: bent, 
crooked, bowed down. As the denial of Christ’s higher, heavenly, 
miraculous power is an error, so it contradicts the gospel narrative 
& “As to the faith of the woman, in behalf of her daughter, see on Matth. xvii. 14, seq. 
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to hold that this miraculous power. put forth its energy without 
internal law or order, to guide its manifestations. Never does 
the Lord create members to replace those which had been cut off, 
but he heals those which had been injured: never does he create 
bread absolutely from nothing (without a previous substratum), but 
he increases that which previously existed. The question, then, 
whether he was not able to have done such things, must be cast 
aside, as entirely impertinent ; it is enough for us that he did them 
not. Still the principle stands fast which is implied in the very 
idea of Christ’s Divine nature, that boundless as was his power, it 
was yet perfectly regulated by laws, inasmuch as the Spirit himself - 
is law, and all spiritual phenomena are embraced within a cycle of 
higher and heavenly laws, whose revolution constitutes the system 
of nature. This is confirmed by the short narrative of the heal- 
ing of the man who was deaf and dumb (Kwdd¢ poytAddoc, 4. €., 
hard of hearing, and for this reason as not hearing his own 
voice, speaking unintelligibly ; according to ver. 35, therefore, he at 
once spoke on his hearing being restored), which Mark here inserts 
(vii. 82-37), and which he alone records. Minute and circumstan- 
tial in his narrative, he recounts here, as in the similar account of 
healing the blind man (viii. 22-26), many particulars as to the ex- 
ternal mode of Christ’s cures which bring them vividly before the 
mind’s eye. With these notices may be compared the account 
of. the disciples performing cures with oi! (which Mark vi. 13 alone 
gives), and the narrative in John ix. 6, of Christ’s applying 
spittle in the same way when healing one born blind. The oil is 
to be regarded as merely an ordinary outward means of cure (Luke 
x. 84), which the disciples, distrusting, as it were, the full effi- 
cacy of their miraculous powers (Matth. xvii. 20), applied at the 
same time. It is a wholly unscriptural view that Christ, along 
with their heavenly miraculous power, had enjoined his disciples to 
employ the expedients of domestic medicine: he rather permitted 
them the use of the oil in accommodation to their weakness. Leav- 
ing this out of view, there remain in these narratives the following 
peculiarities. (1.) It isa new thing that Jesus should take those 
who are about to be healed apart by themselves (Mark vii. 33, 
aroAaBouevog abtov dnd Tod byAov Kat’ liav; viii. 23, e&pyayev abrov 
&w rij¢ Kounc). We are not to suppose that this was done from 
anxiety lest the people on seeing his treatment of the sick should be 
led into various superstitions. This would have applied equally to 
the sick themselves who belonged to the people, and shared their 
views. A single word, moreover, would have provided against such 
superstition. It is better to seek the ground of it in the personal 
interests of the sick. As their moral healing was the ultimate end 
of their physical cure, the Saviour ordered everything external so as 
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to contribute to that object. Amidst the din of popular tumult 
beneficial impressions could with far more difficulty be made on 
them. And with this also agrees the command given to both, that 
they should preserve silence as to their cure. (Comp. vii. 36 5 Vill. 
26. See what is said on this at Matth. viii. 4.) (2.) Another pecu- 
larity is the gradually advancing process of cure in the case of the 
blind man. According to Mark viii. 24, after the first touch of Jesus 
he saw darkly and obscurely. “I see men as trees (the power of 
measuring extension by the eye was probably as yet wanting) walk- 
ing.” After the second touch he was wholly restored. Obviously, 
therefore, the cures performed by Christ were no magical transac- 
tions, but real processes. In the case of the blind man the course 
of the cure may have been retarded for this reason, that his disease 
was deeply seated, and a too rapid process of recovery might have 
been injurious. We remarked something of the same kind in deal- 
ing with the history of the Gergesene (Matth. viii. 28), from whom 
the demon did not depart till the command of Jesus had been twice 
given. (3.) The application of spitile is peculiar to these narratives, 
which is also mentioned again at John ix. 6. In regard to this, we 
must at once reject, as unworthy of the dignity of Christ, the 
opinion which holds that he was himself misled by the popular 
notion that attributed to the spittle healing virtues, and which, 
further, infers from this that the thing here recorded must be under- 
stood even in cases where it is not mentioned, and so would trans- 
form Christ into an ordinary physician, acquainted with the use of 
certain remedies. We are equally to reject the other opinion that 
Christ employed this means in order to aid the weak faith of those 
who were to be healed.* For on the one hand the Saviour does not 
employ means to remedy weakness of faith, and on the other, it is 
incongruous to endeavour by means so purely external to reach a 
spiritual want. We must therefore have looked on the employment 
of the spittle as exercising real influence, even though we had been 
unable to trace in it any link of connexion. But as we already 
observed that the laying on of Christ’s hands (so here the holding 
of his finger to eye and ear) must, as it were, be considered as the 
medium of conveyance for spiritual power (it is only in particular 
cases that this power imparts itself from a distance, and without 
visible means of communication ; see on Matth. viii. 10), so it is in 
a way analogous to this that we are to look on the use of his own 
spittle. (Mark vii. 34, gives in Aramaic the exclamation of Christ, 
&ppadd—ovavoixyOnrt, be opened. It is the authoritative summons of 





* In the case of the deaf and dumb, however, it is not to be overlooked that the 
actions of Christ (the touching of his ears and tongue, the looking up to heaven), were 
obviously calculated to make him aware of what was about to be done with him in order 
to rouse his faith, which could not be done in his case by words. 
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Christ adapted to the present case ; it is the expression of his Divine 
will, of whose fulfilment that Son who had called on the Father 
[ele tov orpavdy dvaBrépag éorévake, ver. 34], was fully assured. The 
form of the word is the imperative of the Aramaic conjugation 
Ethpael, é¢@a0d = 20pa0d [in Syriac nn2nx from the root nns].—Ver. 
37. The exclamation kadic¢ rdvta reroinne, he hath done all things 
well, almost reminds us of the history of creation, where it is said 
nravta, boa éroinoe, Kadd riav, all that he had made was very good, 
Gen. i. 31. The ministry of the Messiah seems to be viewed as a 
kay Ktlowg = mB MIB, new creation. According to Mark viii. 
22, the healing of the blind man took place at Bethsaida [see as to 
it on Matth. xi. 21], by which we are here probably to understand 
the place of that name on the eastern shore of the sea of Genesareth. 
Yet is the description of the locality even in Mark indefinite, so that 
we cannot with certainty decide where the cure took place.—Ver. 
25. The expression éroinoev abrov dvaBAépat, is not to be referred to 
the restoration of the sight, that is afterwards expressed by droxaio- 
Taodat, in integrum restituil. Rather is the moveiy dvaBAépar equiva- 
lent to the Hebrew Hiphil, ‘he caused him, after laying his hands 
on him the second time, to look up,’ and then he saw ryAavyéc, * 
That word, which is found only here, literally means “ shining afar, 
radiant,” from rijAe, in the distance. Here, as shown by the con- 
nexion, it means “ plainly, distinctly.’’) 


§ 29. Feepine oF THE Four THOUSAND. 
(Matth. xv. 32-389; Mark viii. 1-10.) 


The account which follows of feeding the four thousand is 
attached by Matthew to the preceding context without any mark to 
determine the time when it happened, and by Mark with the 
indefinite words év éxetvavc rai¢ juépacc, in those days. The latter 
gives us once more separate minute traits, which make the nar- 
rative more graphic, as for example, ver. 3, “some of them have 
come from afar,” and in ver. 1 the amplification of Matthew’s brief 
expressions, The latter alone informs us that the number of four 
thousand is reckoned apart from the women and children (ver. 88), 
The narrative itself certainly contains no new points when compared 
with the first account of feeding the five thousand, Matth. xiv. 13, 
seq. ‘T'he single circumstance to be inquired into, therefore, ig 
whether we are to regard the entire occurrence as distinct from the 
other, or whether, by a mistake of Matthew (and after him of 
Mark), the same instance of feeding has been twice recorded. This 
latter view has been put forward by Schleiermacher (on Luke, p. 
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137), and Schultz (on the Lord’s Supper, p. 811). De Wette also 
and others see in this second account a repetition of the first fact 
drawn from tradition. The chief ground for this supposition would 
seem to lie in the circumstance that we cannot conceive how the 
disciples, if they had once had experience of such a miracle, could 
ever in similar circumstances have asked unbelievingly mé0ev ‘uty év 
gonuia aero Toootro Gote xoordoar bxyAov tocodtov, whence have we 
in the desert so many loaves? etc., (ver. 33.) But less weight is to be 
attached to this remark when we find that on various occasions the 
disciples forget things which it should have been impossible for them 
to forget. For example, the plainest declarations as to Christ’s suf- 
ferings and death they seem never to have heard when the event 
really took place. Assuming then that some considerable time 
elapsed between these two miraculous entertainments ; that mean- 
while they had frequently met with cases in which themselves 
and those around them had suffered momentary want (take, e. g., 
the plucking of the ears of corn), but in which the Lord did 
not choose thus to interpose his aid, we may perhaps conceive that 
in the moment of feeling want, it did not occur to the disciples 
that the Saviour would be pleased.a second time thus to manifest 
his power. We are the more disposed to this explanation, as 
there is otherwise not the slightest improbability of the repetition 
under analogous circumstances, of the same fact, any more than that 
healing processes were similarly repeated. To admit, on the other 
hand, that the narrative in this case is not authentic, is to open the 
way for consequences affecting the authority of the Gospel which 
a Christian mind could never admit, unless they rested on such 
sure historical proofs, as are here utterly wanting. A newand fully 
detailed history of events which absolutely did not take place could 
be given neither by an apostle of the Lord, nor by an assistant 
whose gospel rested on apostolic authority. Still less could both 
narrators subsequently (Matth. xvi. 9,10; Mark viii. 19, 20), put 
into the mouth of our Lord himself an allusion to an event which 
had never happened.* If the narrative forced us to such assump- 
tions as this, the authority of both gospels would be overthrown. 
The supposition that a fully detailed narrative of fact is a pure in- 


* The passage here quoted is also of importance for our object in this respect, that 
the remark of the disciples, érz dprove ob« éAgCowev (Matth. xvi. 7), shews that even 
after the second miraculous feeding the disciples could not imagine that their being in the 
company of the Son of man made it needless for. them to take provisions for the body. 
Jesus finds it necessary to rebuke them for this unbelief, and reminds them of both mirac- 
ulous entertainments. One can hardly conceive a stronger proof that the second feeding 
is authentic. Meanwhile superficial modern criticism knows how to set it quite easily 
aside by the cheap assertion that it was only after the formation of the two fabulous re- 
ports as to the feeding, that this whole conversation was—invented. At this rate any 
fact one chooses may be struck out of the narrative. 
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vention is quite another thing from the admission of some trifling 
historical oversight—for example, whether there were one or two 
blind men. Add to this, that on closer examination the inven- 
tion of the fact by tradition is wholly improbable. For in the first 
place, if this second narrative of feeding the people had owed 
its origin to tradition, much would have been added to it by 
way of embellishment. The unadorned. style in which the second 
event is told, precisely as was the former even in the separate words, 
vouches for its apostolic origin. Nay, this narrative, so far from any 
effort to display the fact in brighter colours, sets it forth as of less 
importance. In the former. case there were 5000, here only 4000, 
and yet there are here seven loaves while formerly ‘there. were only 
five, although the less the number of loaves the more marvellous 
must the miracle appear. It is precisely in these little circum- 
stances that the handiwork of tradition would most easily be 
detected. What could any one gain-by inventing the account of 
Christ’s having fed 4000 men, when in fact he had already fed 
5000? Not thus are framed the fictions of- tradition. If we 
had read here of Christ having fed 10,000 men with one loaf, the 
probability of forgery had been greater.* Is any one ready to say 
that this second fact may be the real one while the former is the 
fictitious, in which the number of the fed is increased and of the 
loaves diminished? This however is the most improbable of all 
views of it—that any one should place: last the real fact as being 
the less important and put first the false. Obviously an unconscien- 
tious narrator will overdo the truth itself, and for this reason he 
places last the invented fact as being the most striking. We can 
discover then only proofs for the authenticity of this second feeding 
as narrated, none whatever to shew that it is spurious; for, in 
regard to the disciples, we can easily admit that previously to their 
being furnished with power from on high their memory was often 
weak ; indeed they themselves state quite plainly that it was so 
with them. They walked in a new world full of spiritual and 
bodily wonders, amidst which they could not find themselves at 
home until the Spirit came upon them, and brought to their minds 
all things that the Lord had said to them and done. (John xiv, 
26.) (As to Magdala [Matth. xv. 39], and Dalmanutha [Mark viii. 
10], see on Matth. xvi. 5.) 


* With great natveté Strauss (vol ii., p. 203) describes these as “ eager remarks into 
which one had better not enter.” By all means, for this wanton critie had nothing to 
allege against them, except that the first feeding also was a myth, 4% ¢., a lie. Thus, 
with this man, one lie is built upon another. One who honestly calls things by their 
right names, which certainly makes a fatal impression, does not, Strauss thinks, know how 
to penetrate the depths of the mythic view. 
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§ 30. WaRNING AGAINST THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARISEES, 


(Matth. xvi. 1-12; Mark viii. 11-21.) 

Along with his narrative of the second miraculous feeding, the 
Evangelist conjoins the account of an incident which shews the 
weakness of the disciples. When Christ used the words mpooéyere 
amd tie Chung tév Sapioaiwy, beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, 
they thought they were reproved on account of having forgotten to 
take bread, while the Saviour was thinking only of the spiritual 
influence put forth by the Pharisees. Everythirig 3 in this section is 
connected with Christ’s words of rebuke and warning against the 
Pharisees ; but since neither in the preceding nor following context 
are they further spoken. of, it is rendered. probable that the evange- 
list merely points out the occasion when those words, so intimately 
connected with the account of the feeding, and on which he laid 
such peculiar stress, were spoken. It can moreover excite no sur- 
prise that the Pharisees, when they demand of Jesus a sign (and a 
sign from heaven too, Luke xi. 16), should have been rebuked in 
terms similar to shinies of Matth. xii. 38, seq., by a reference to the 
sign of Jonas. There is nothing to justly the assumption (which 
Schulz defends loco citat.) that Jesus spoke the words only once, 
but. that the narrator, drawing from impure tradition, has twice 
recorded them. It is possible that Matthew here incorporates por- 
tions of discourses originally uttered in another connexion (for 
example, verses 2, 38, which are given by Matthew alone, but which 
yet appear to me to be quite as appropriately placed here as at 
Luke xii. 55, 56, where see the exposition of the words), but the 
whole is to be viewed as a new occurrence. For if the Pharisees 
more than once eagerly desired a sign from heaven—which from 
their devotedness to externals, may easily be supposed—it is equally 
conceivable, that the Saviour more than once addressed them as a 
yeved Tovnpa Kat powyadte, evil and adulterous generation, and alluded 
to the great Jonah-sign. (For the exposition of Matth. xvi. 1-4, 
see on Matth. xii. 38, seq.) 

The peculiar essence. of the narrative Mark, as is clear, has 
rightly seized. He brings forward with great care, as the essential 
point, all that relates to the conversation of Jesus with the disci- 
ples (viii. 13, seq). They pass together across the sea to the further 
shore. This points us back to Matth. xv. 89; Mark viii. 10, where 
Magdala and Dalmanutha are mentioned as the places to which 
Christ betook himself. The latter of these places is mentioned only 
here, but it lay probably in the neighbourhood of Magdala, which is 
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‘named by Matthew. Maydadd (from x39 a tower, for which reason 
it is not to be written payaddy or payeddv), lay or the eastern shore 
of the sea, in the district of the Gadarenes. One of the Marys (with 
the surname of Magdala) was undoubtedly a native of this town. 
On their voyage across, the conversation here recorded took place, 
and to their accounts of it both Evangelists prefix the remark that 
the disciples had forgotten to take bread. (The careful Mark even 
adds that they had only one loaf, et un va dprov obk eixov pe? EavTov. 
Such traits indicate the extreme accuracy of the sources of informa- 
tion employed by Mark ; it is not thus that myths are formed. It 
would ill accord also with the idea that the second narrative of feed-. 
ing the multitude is fictitious.) The remark of Jesus, dpdre xat 
noooéyete dnd Tite Sbune Tév Paptoaiwy, take heed and beware of the 
leaven, etc., must be accounted for, and for this reason did the nar- 
rators prefix the request for a miracle which shortly before the 
Pharisees had addressed to Jesus. 

An apparent contradiction seems to arise between Matth. xvi. 6 
and Mark viii. 15, inasmuch as the former conjoins the Sadducees, the 
latter Herod, with the Pharisees. Herod, however, stands merely for 
his party (Matth. xxii. 16; Mark iii. 6), in which the laxity of the 
Sadducees in moral and religious opinion, was mixed up with poli- 
tical objects. (Comp. on Matth. xiv. 2, which passage does not con- 
tradict this view.) If, therefore, the Sadducees and Herodians are 
not identical, yet are they nearly akin—doctrine holding the more 
prominent place with the former, politics with the latter. Against 
their entire scope and influence the Saviour directs his warning. 
For although Gvun, leaven, is immediately explained at Matth. xvi. 
12, as diday7}, doctrine, yet this is not to be regarded separately from 
their entire moral condition ; for, outwardly considered, there was 
much truth in the doctrine of the Pharisees (Matth. xxiii. 3), Their 
doctrine, teaching, was merely that which came forth from them, 
and consequently it was that which, as it were, infected others and 
‘spread the plague of these men. At Luke xii. 1, therefore, it is 
said most correctly “the leaven of the Pharisees is hypocrisy” 
() Séun tév Paproaiwy éoriy bréxeroc), for with them the danger 
lay in their hypocrisy, with the Sadducees in the Epicurean pur- 
suit of enjoyment—with both in their alienation from God, and 
mental idolatry. The term leaven belongs to those figurative 
expressions in Scripture which may be applied in either of two 
opposite ways, (See on Matth. xiii 33.) The application of it to 
the corrupting (fermentation-causing) element of evil, is the original 
one. It rests even on Old Testament usage, the purification of the 
house from leaven, for the paschal feast is the symbol cf inward 
purification and sanctification (1 Cor. v. 7). 

Ver. 7.—The disciples who lived as yet rather in the world of 
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sense than of spirit, mistook the connexion of Christ’s remark with 
his former conversation with the Pharisees. They did seek for some 
connexion, but permitted themselves at once to make a transition 
from the leaven to the bread. They attributed to Jesus, doubtless, 
their Jewish prepossessions as to food (that Jews ought not to eat 
with heathen), and looking to the hostile relation in which he stood 
to the Pharisees, they deemed that he meant to prohibit their 
receiving food from them. This took place internally (dseAoyigovro 
év éavroic), and found utterance in the words, “It is because we 
took no bread” (raéuté éorw & Aéye) bre dotove odk eAdBower, The 
whole is so drawn from life, that fiction derived from later tradition 
is utterly out of the question. This occurrence also supports most 
decisively the second account of feeding the multitude. ' 

The Saviour rebukes their weak faith, and reminds them of the 
two visible proofs of help received from him in time of need. Out- 
ward bread, the Saviour means to say, would not fail them, only let 
them not slight the enjoyment of the true and pure bread of life— 
that would be the surest preservative against hankering’ after the 
leaven of the Pharisees. (Mark expands’ the discourse further ; 
Matthew gives shortly and concisely its essence. We might say 
that Mark rather rewrote and expanded than epitomised Matthew.) 


§ 31. Conrrssion or THE Discretes. Prornecy or Jusus Ru- 
sPECTING His own Dears, 


(Matth. xvi. 13-28; Mark viii. 27—ix. 1; Luke ix. 18-27.) 


Matthew and Mark transfer the scene of the following narrative 
into the region of Caesarea Philippi. (The town is not to be con- 
founded with Ceesarea Stratonis, which lay on the sea. [Acts xxii. 
23, seq.] Czsarea, called Philippi from the tetrarch of that name 
who enlarged the city, lay on the north-east side of Palestine 
[Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 2, 1]. It was not far from Magdala and 
Gerasa. Originally the town was called Paneas. Philip, in honour 
of the emperor, named it Kavodgeva, as Bethsaida was, in honour of’ ° 
the emperor's sister, called. IovAiac. [Joseph. ibid.]) Luke gives 
no note to mark the time, but subjoins this incident immediately to 
his account of the first feeding of the multitude, Schleiermacher 
(loco citat. p. 138) draws from this an inference unfavourable to the 
genuineness of the narrative of the second feeding as given by 
Matthew and Mark. Could we cutout it and all connected with it, 
he remarks, Matthew and Luke would appear to harmonize in 
respect to the chorography. The supposition that the second feed- 
ing must be transferred to the western side of the sea (while the 
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first took place on the eastern shore), certainly appears according to 
Von Raumer’s remark (Palestine, p.101), to be untenable.. Mean- 
while what has been already advanced should. be sufficient to shew 
the impossibility of identifying the two, and thus no weight is to be 
laid further on the circumstance to which Schleiermacher has drawn 
attention. In the important narrative which follows, Matthew ap- 
pears as the leading historian. He subjoins (xvi. 17-19), to the con- 
fession of the disciples, through Peter as their organ, a remarkable 
declaration by the Lord, as to which the two others are silent.* 
Mark, it is true, once more subjoins in his account several minute 
and peculiar traits (for instance ver. 27, that the conversation was 
carried on even during the journey), but into the essential meaning 
of the remarkable transaction he gives no deeper insight. 

Ver, 18, 14—The conversation on the road to Ceesarea (év ri 
666 Mark viii, 27), begins with the question of Jesus, tiva pe Aéyov- 
atv ot dvOwnot, who do men say that I am? (some manuscripts have 
falsely left out pe, it was omitted simply because of the following ex- 
pression, Tov vidy to} dvOpérov, which contains more closely the defi- 
nition of we. ‘The whole clause is to be taken thus, gué tov vidy rob 
avOpdrov [a¢ oldate] évra, Then would the disciples be led forward 
from the idea of the vide tot dvOpérov, to that of the vide tot Ceod. 
[V.16.]) The question itself undoubtedly had its immediate ground 
in the special circumstances of the time. Its object, however, was to 
awaken the disciples to profounder views of the dignity of Christ. 
According to the disciples, then, some merely saw in Jesus, John 
_ the Baptist (risen from the dead), others Elias. (Compare on 
Matth. xiv, 2, and the parallel passages, Mark vi. 15, Luke ix. 8.) 
These men therefore did not see in Jesus the Messiah himself, but 
certainly they saw a person who stood in close connexion with his 
(speedily to be expected) advent. (According to Malachi iv. 5, the 
appearance of Elias was expected before the Messiah. See more 
particularly as to this, on Matth. xvii, 10, seq., and Luke i. 17.) 
There were, however, still others who held Jesus to be Jeremiah, or 
some one of the old prophets (mpodijrag tec tév deyatwr, Luke ix, 8- 
19). "All viewed him thus as a remarkable phenomenon, and placed 
him at least in close connexion, according to their several prevalent 
ideas, with the coming Messiah. They did not declare their belief 
in him as the Messiah himself, doubtless for this reason, that the 
whole ministry of Christ appeared to them to stand in contradiction 

* Tt is remarkable that Mark, whose Gospel, according to the tradition of the ancient 
chureh, rested on the authority of Peter (comp. Introd., § 5), should be the writer who 
omits to notice the important place which Peterheld. Ono might. have attributed this to 
modest reserve, were it not that in the passage parallel to Matth. xiv. 29-31, Mark has 
also passed over in silence a special communication respecting Peter, which, however, is 


not to his praise. The supposition that Mark in writing his Gospel, used that of Matthew, 
can in truth with great difficulty be reconciled with these facta. 
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to their Messianic expectations, The supposed reappearance in 
Christ of one of the ancient prophets is doubtless to be understood 
of a belief on the part of the Jews in their actual resurrection, not 
of the reappearance of their souls in his person (according to the 
doctrine of yeteppiywo. or petevowudtwotc). For since, according to 
Jewish opinion, the first resurrection (see on Luke xiv. 14, com- 
pared with Rev. xx. 5) was connected with the appearance of the 
Messiah (his first appearance in humiliation not being dissevered 
from his second in glory, but associated with it. as the prophets do), 
and the setting up of his kingdom, so the idea very readily suggest- 
ed itself that “foremunndrs na the resurrection would precede that 
mighty period. From no express statements of the Old Testament, 
except in the case of Elias, did the opinion derive any support, for 
unless violence were done to it, the reference to the passage, Isaiah 
lii. 6, seq., is inapplicable. In the New Testament also there is . 
nuthine to favour it (see however, on Moses and Elias at Matth. 
XVI. 4), and.we can attribute it thenetore only to Rabbinical legends. 
Around the person of Jeremiah especially there had gathered a ‘circle 
of traditions (comp. 2 Maccab. ii. 7, 8 ; xv. 14) ; they termed him, by 
way of eminence, mpodjryc Tob Oc0d, prophet of God. Isaiah was also 
named among the forerunners of the Messiah, 4 Esra. 18. (Comp. 
on all connected with this, Berthold Christ. Jud. § 15, p. 58, seq.) 
Ver. 15, 16.—Alongside of these opinions of the people re- 
specting Jesus, is presented that of the disciples. They declare 
him-to be the Xpioré¢ = wn, Messiah, himself, and thus dissever 
themselves from the popular views, which held him to be a fore- 
runner of the Messiah. How far, however, it was this confession of 
Jesus as the Messiah which gave occasion to the following words of 
Christ, waxdpuoc ei x. 7. A., blessed art thou, ete., is not very obvious, » 
for they were already spoken respecting the disciples when they first 
attached themselves to Jesus. (John i, 41, 42.) The whole relation 
of the Saviour to his disciples, which must be viewed as implying 
an ever advancing development, requires that in this case, their 
confession should have been fuller and more complete than before. 
For the understanding then of this remarkable passage, Matthew is 
specially important, who, though deficient in graphic portraiture, 
yet, with all his simplicity and plainness, shews frequently great 
profoundness of conception. Thus, after Xgvoréc, Christ, he adds, 
by way of explanation, 6 vlig tot Gcod rob GvToC, the Son of the 
living God. This remark is most important in tracing the meaning 
of the expression the Son of God. For obviously, the expression 
cannot be precisely identical with Xproré¢, since in that case there 
would arise a tautology. Its aim must rather be to determine with 
more exactness the import of Xporéc. The natural explanation, 
therefore, is this—at first the disciples, in acknowledging Christ 
Vou. 1L—35 1 
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as the Messiah, had merely, according to their Jewish prepos- 
sessions, seen in him a distinguished man raised up and endowed 
by God for special purposes.* Their closer intercourse with the 
Saviour opened to them, through the working of the Spirit, a 
view into his higher nature ; they recognised in him a revelation of 
God, and without thinking of any theory as to the generation 
of the Son, they termed this revelation, in that personal manifes- 
tation in which it stood visibly before them, the Son of God. 
(Comp. on Luke i. 35.) The article points to the definite, Divine, 
central manifestation which they perceived in Jesus, having been 
by the prophecies of the Old Testament instructed as to its real 
nature. We must conceive of the disciples as living in this, and 
step by step advancing in their knowledge of it. When Matthew 
expressly adds “Son of the living God,” this epithet (0h pohdy) 
obviously has reference not to idols, there being no reason for here 
contrasting the true God with them, but to the reality of the Divine 
manifestation in Christ. The image of Divinity, as reflected in him, 
was so strong and powerful, that through it the Father, as his 
original, was for the first time properly revealed in his wondrous 
essence. All former life-revelations of the Living one were dead, 
when compared with the living fulness which flows forth in all the 
varied exhibitions of the Saviour. (John i. 4.) 

Ver. 17.—According to this view, the import of the blessing 
pronounced by the Saviour on hearing this confession becomes 
obvious. For, if this confession of Jesus as the Son of God is 
genuine, it necessarily involves a revelation of Divinity in the soul 
itself, since no man knoweth the Son but the Father, and he to 
whom the Father reveals him. (Compare on Matth. xi. 27; 1 Cor. 
xii. 3.) But the revelation of the Divine within the soul as that 
which gives life and being from on high, of itself imparts blessed 
ness. (The pardpioc ei, blessed art thou, is as at Matth. v. 4, not a 
mere expression of praise, but an express assurance of that eternal 
and blessed existence which the preceding confession implies.) The 
confession leads our Lord to infer an antecedent revelation (dro«d- 
Avic) ; for the Divine glory of Christ was concealed under an out- 
wardly mean appearance, and could therefore become known only 
through an inward manifestation. This revelation he expressly 


* The common opinion among the Jews as to the Messiah, is exhibited by Justin 
Martyr (Dial. c. Tr. J. p. 266, 267), when he lets him be called évOparov 8 dvOpdrov and 
be chosen of God to the Messiahship car’ éxAoy7v, because of his virtues. Probably the 
disciples, during the first period of their intercourse. with the Saviour, saw in him only 
the son of Joseph, until it gradually became clear to their minds that the Redeemer of the 
human race must of necessity come forth in a strength mightier than theirs whom he was 
to redeem, and the direct accounts of Mary, who, not without a reason, was detained till all 
Christ’s work was finished on earth, must then have converted their presentiment into a 
certainty, by the report of the historical events. 
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denies to flesh and blood, but traces to the Father. (The addition 
6 év toi¢ obpavoig = énovpdvioc, stands in contrast to the éniyevoc, 
which is implied in odp§ kai aiwa.) This formula (flesh and blood) 
denotes what is human abstractly considered, which, as such, is 
transitory and vain. The phrase corresponds to the Hebrew b31 "wa 
which is very common among the Rabbis [comp. Lightfoot on the 
passage], and had previously occurred also in the Apocrypha [Sir. 
xiv. 18], and in the New Testament, Gal. i.16; Heb. ii. 14; 1 Cor. 
xv. 50 ; Ephes. vi. 12.) The reference here therefore is to other 
men as well as to the natural human powers of Peter himself, so 
that the sense here is ‘‘ nothing human, no power or faculty of man, 
has been able to impart to you this knowledge, only the Divine can 
teach us to know the Divine.” This declaration was made by the 
Saviour to Peter, along with the address Bap "Iwvd, son of Jonah. 
It is exceedingly probable that this is tended to form a contrast 
to the foregoing "Inootc vld¢ Oe0d, Jesus, Son of God. . Simon stands 
here like Jesus, as a personal designation ; son of Jonas is probably 
used here in a figurative sense. Primarily indeed it is a genealogical 
designation (see on John i, 43 ; xxi. 16, 17),* but as Hebrew names 
generally are descriptive, Christ here looks to the import of the 
name, Perhaps he referred it to "2, a dove, and in that case this 
meaning would arise, ‘Thou Simon art a child of the Spirit (allud- 
ing to the Holy Ghost under the symbol of a dove), God the Father 
of spirits, Heb. xii. 9, hath revealed himself to thee.” Where God 
reveals himself there is formed a spiritual man. 

Ver. 18, 19.—Here follows a new installation of the apostles. 
After they had in a true sense acknowledged Christ, the Lord could 
disclose to them also the real import of their own office. Let us 
first examine the meaning of the words, that we may then determine 
more nearly their reference to Peter. The symbolic name which the 
Saviour gave to Peter immediately after his first reception as his 
disciple (comp. on John i. 43), he here renews with a definite expla- 
nation of its meaning. Peter is to be the rock of the edifice of the 
church. (The church is represented as a vadc, temple, a common 
figure, compare 1 Cor. ili. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 16; 1 Peter ii, 5. .The Old 
Testament temple is viewed as the type of the church, as oxnvi, 
tabernacle, is regarded in the epistle to the Hebrews, chap. viii.) 
The church, as a spiritual structure,} must rest naturally on a spirit- 


* Bap Dan. vi. 1, vii. 13, = Heb. 42, It may be presumed that Jesus in this conver- 
gation with his disciples spoke Aramaic. “Iwvd, contracted from ’Iwavyd (comp. John i. 
43.) = an according to the LXX. at 1 Chron. iii. 24, Ioavdv. 

+ In the gospels this is the only passage where the éx«Anoia stands as== ao. 7. O. 
In another sense the expression occurs at Matth. xviii. 17. In the writings of Paul, on 
the other hand, é««Anoiais the usual expression for the visible communion of Christians, 
Bac. r. 9. is used by him rather for the ideal, heavenly fellowship. In the Hebrew >a 
corresponds to éxxAyoia 
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‘ual foundation ; Peter, therefore, in his new spiritual character, 
appears as the supporter of Christ’s great work among mankind, 
[and this evidently as destined, Acts ii, to lay the foundations of 
the first Christian church]. Jesus himself is the creator ot the 
whole—Peter, the first stone of the building. (Compare 1 Pet. i. 
5.) The firmness of the building shews itself in sustaiming the onsets 
of assailing powers. (Matth, vii. 24, seq.) These are here termed 
rida tov, gates of hell, or hades.* Hades (bins) the abode of 
dark destructive powers, is often represented as a palace, strongly 
fastened, thus marking its security and its formidable power. (Job 
xxxvili. 17; Ps. ix. 14; Isaiah xxxviii. 10.) This war-palace stands 
opposed to the holy temple of God (comp. on Luke xi, 21, 22), and 
appears with all its powers as assailing it, but not overcoming it, 
for against dnc, hades, is arrayed obpavéc, heaven, in the fulness 
of its power.} Still retaining the same figure, then, the Lord 
of this temple names Peter as its guardian ; he receives the key of 
it with full authority to use it,t and consequently to grant admission 
or to shut out. (Isaiah xxii, 22; Rev. iii. 7, explain this symbolic 
expression.—That the same Peter is first termed the méTp a rock, 
then the nme, opener [see Isaiah xxii, 22], of the building is to be 
explained from that free treatment of figurative expression which, 
with all their accuracy, prevails in the discourses of our Lord. The 
terms déev and Ave, for shutting and opening, are to be explained 
from the simple custom of antiquity of fastening doors by tying. 
John, in the really parallel passage, xx. 23, resolves the figure by 
the terms d¢vévar, remit, and xpateiv, control, retain.) This repre- 
sentation exhibits an earthly and heavenly character and functions 
as united inthe church, Controlled by heavenly powers, the acts of 
its earthly agents bear not merely human impress and authority, but 
have their sanction in heaven. Obviously it is only the ideal church 
which is here spoken of with its ideal representatives.§ In so far as 


* Compare Euripides Hecuba v. 1, where it is said of the lower werld, cxétov wiAae 
Iva Alone Oxicrat. ; 

+ I doubt much the correctness of this interpretation. The citations prove no such 
war castle. I regard Hades as put for the abode of death, and the gates (as the entrance), 
by metonymy, for Hades itself. Thus the sense is: ‘ Death shall not prevail against it: 
it is indestructible—[K. 

¢ Jeremiah i, 10, forms a striking parallel to the prerogative of forgiving or retaining sins 
here imparted to the disciples. For the Lord there says to the prophet, ‘I put my words 
in thy mouth, see I set thee this very day over nations and kingdoms that thou shouldest 
root out, break in pieces, throw down and destroy, and build and plant.” What in the 
Old Testament is given in an outward, is in the New Testament given in an inward 
form. 

§ To the apostles was granted the power, absolute and unconditioned, of binding and 
loosing (so that he who was shut out from the church was excluded at the same time 
from heaven), just as to them was given the power of publishing truth, unmixed with 
error. For both they possessed miraculous spiritual endowments (Gal. i. 8, 9; 1 Cor. v. 
1-5, and xvi. 22). To the ordinary ministers of the church, who possess not this extraor. 
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a sinful element exists in the external church (Matth. xiii. 47), the 
words admit of no application to it. Of the real everlasting church, 
however, they are forever true. Further, the power which here is 
merely promised, is, at a later period (John xx, 23), actually imparted. 

lt remains for us to speak of Peter’s relation to the other! disci- 
ples. That which at ver. 19 is spoken to Peter, is at Matth. xviii. 18, 
John xx. 23, addressed to all the apostles. The contents of ver. 18 
are again found at Rev. xxi. 14, and Gal. ii. 9, applied to all the 
apostles. We find therefore nothing in these words peculiar to 
Peter ; he merely answers as the organ of the college of apostles, 
and Christ acknowledging him as such, replies to him and speaks 
through him to them ali. This, however, should not be overlooked, 
that Peter is and was intended to be really the active representative 
of the company of apostles (as John may be termed their passive 
representative, comp. on John xxi. 21), For it is impossible to con- 
ceive that the same thing which the Lord here addresses to Peter could 
have been spoken to Bartholomew or Philip; no one save Peter 
could have been called the representative of the apostles. The 
personal difference between the apostles individually and the pre- 
eminence of Peter, has been denied merely on polemic grounds in 
opposition to the Catholic Church, which certainly deduced infer- 
ences from it for which there was not in Scripture the slightest 
ground (comp. on Matth. x. 2, and John xxi. 15). But that which. 
is through Peter bestowed on the apostles, was again through the 
apostles conferred on the whole church, as is obvious from its essential 
nature in accordance with which the existing representatives of the 
church (7. e., the really regenerate), exercise the spiritual powers 
granted to it by the Lord ; not, however, at their own pleasure, but 
according to the intimations of that Spirit whom to know and to 
obey is implied in the very character of the believer. That the 
apostles, then, and their genuine spiritual successors, bore the word. 
of truth in one direction and not in another, that they followed up 
their labours on one man and not on another, in this consisted the 
binding and the loosing. ‘The whole new spiritual community 
which the Saviour came to found took its rise from the apostles and 
their labours. No one became a Christian save through them, and 
thus the church through all time is built up in living union with 
its origin. Christianity is no bare summary of truths and re- 
flections to which a man even in a state of isolation might attain ; 
it is a life-stream which flows through humanity, and its waves 
must reach every separate individual who is to be drawn within 
this circle of life. The Gospel is identified with, and grown into 
union with, the persons. That which lies enfolded in Christ Jesus 
as in the central principle of the new life, diffuses itself immedi- 
dinary gift, this power of the keys (discipline), as well as the gift of teaching, has passed 
over.in but a limited form.—[E.] 
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ately over the circle of the twelve, and thence over those wider 
circles of spiritual life which were gradually formed in the church. 
Already, however, have we referred to the fact, that the Lord’s 
words to Peter were spoken to him as a new man, and are true only 
when viewed with reference to this new nature. That the old man 
Peter was incapable of labouring for the kingdom God—to say 
nothing of its being a rock—is shewn by the following context, v. 
22, seq. The usual explanation, therefore, of the passage which 
the Protestant Church* is wont to oppose to the view of the Cath- 
olics, according to which the faith of Peter and the confession of 
that faith, is the rock, is entirely the correct one—only the faith 
itself and his confession of it must not be regarded as apart from 
Peter himself personally. It is identified with him—not with the 
old Simon but with the new Peter. (Peter, as the new name, being 
understood as denoting the new man. Rey. ii. 17.) Hence the 
power of binding and loosing can be affirmed only of the Divine 
nature in Peter (and the other disciples), for God alone (in so far as 
he works through one man or in the whole church) can forgive sin 
(see on Matth. ix. 4, 5). Although, therefore, the forgiving of sins 
is a prerogative of the church in all ages, yet since the Holy Ghost 
has ceased to display in the church his concentrated and miraculous 
agency it is imparted only conditionally, on.the supposition, namely, 
of true repentance and living faith, whose existence the clergy can- 
not discern, since the gift of trying the spirits has ceased (1 Cor. 
xii. 10), but the Lord alone. 

Ver. 20, 21—On this advance in knowledge the Saviour imme- 
diately founds their introduction to a closer acquaintance with his 
work as the Redeemer; he openly declares to them that he, the 
Messiah, the Son of the living God, must suffer, but that in suffer- 
ing he should be perfected. He wished by degrees to accustom 
them to bear this thought. The former prohibition to speak of his 
dignity (see on Matth. viii. 4), has in its renewal here, reference un- 
doubtedly to the people who were accustomed to associate with the 
term “ Messiah” a series of superficial ideas which could only have 
been obstructions in Christ’s way. (For further details as to doxtepetc, 
yoaupareic, and npeoBdrepor, see on Matth. xxvi. 57; John xviii. 12.) 
Respecting the prophecy which he here utters in regard to himself, 
we remark, that to understand it figuratively in the sense, “I shall 
be apparently overcome, but soon and gloriously shall my cause 
assert itself,” is too shallow to claim our approval. Christ speaks 
too often, and in circumstances the most varied, of his death and 
his fate generally (see on John ii. 19 ; Matth. xxvii. 63, according 

* This explanation some of the fathers of the church had already given. Gratz, fol- 


lowing Du Pin (de antiqua ecclesise disciplina), has brought together the_passages in his 
work on Matth., part ii, p. 110, seq. 
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to which last passage, the Pharisees place a watch at his grave for 
the reason that he had spoken of his resurrection), to permit our 
referring his language to anything but literal death. In the det 
rabeiv, must suffer, however, his death is viewed as a necessary one. 
At the parallel passages, Matth. xx. 18; Mark x. 33, there stands 
the simple future tapadoOjoera «7. A. What this dei, must, was 
intended to mean is shewn plainly by Luke xviii. 31 (parallel to the 
last quoted passages), where it is said teAcoOijoerae mdévta Ta yeypap- 
péva dua TéY TpodyTGy TO vig. tod dvOparov, all things written by the 
prophets, etc. (Comp. Luke xxiv. 26, 27, 44, 46. In the last pas- 
sage it is said, obrw yéyparta Kai obtwo Mer nabeiv tov Xpordv.) The 
prediction of the Messiah’s sufferings in the prophets was not, how- 
ever, arbitrary, but stood in necessary connexion with the Divine 
counsels. Only for the sake of the disciples does the Lord go back — 
to Scripture, explaining it to them authoritatively, and comforting 

them by the fact that even the Old Testament recognises a suffering 

Messiah, It might, however, be conjectured that the disciples had 

after the event, put all these statements in more specific detail into 

the mouth of Jesus, for example, the chronological reference in the 

case of the resurrection. So also of Matth, xx. 18, 19, and the 

parallel passages in Mark and Luke, in which all the particulars of 

Christ’s suffermgs are fore-mentioned, that he should be reviled, 

spit upon, scourged. The character of the Gospel history would 

not indeed be essentially altered, even should we assume that the 

Evangelists after. the event filled up with more minuteness our 

Lord’s briefer declaration. But bearing in mind that even in the 

Old Testament, especially at Ps, xxii. 17,19; Is. 1.65 li. 4, seq., 

the Messiah’s sufferings had been stated in detail, we cannot take 

offence at the speciality of these predictions. But to raise a doubt 

of the Saviour’s general foreknowledge of his own death, is absolutely 

inadmissible. Nor can we draw from the deep sadness of the dis- | 
ciples at his death, any inference against a previous mention of 

the resurrection, for the reason that the doctrine of a suffering 

_ Messiah had almost wholly ceased to be recognised among the Jews. 

(See on John xii. 34. Comp. Hengstenberg’s Christology, p. 252, 

seq.) When Christ therefore died, the disciples, who were still 

influenced by popular opinion, thought not of his resurrection, since 

they were staggered in regard to everything. The contrasts which 

the life of Christ presented before their eyes, were so overwhelm- 

ingly great that they were stunned and confounded. [Their partial 

theoretical belief was lost in the awful fact. ] 

Ver. 22, 23.—But if we find in the disciples an incapacity to 
penetrate in thought the mysterious contrasts presented by the life 
of Christ even at his crucifixion, previous to which they had expe~ 
rienced so much, how much more at the period here referred to. 
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They could not endure that the Son of God should be a sufferer. 
The manner in which our Lord, however, repels the words of Peter, 
who again speaks as the representative of all the apostles, points to 
something more than the mere failure to apprehend a difficult idea. 
Peter wholly misunderstood his relation to the Lord ; he came for- 
ward to admonish and correct him, and that which Christ had repre- 
sented as necessary (for his work) he seeks to put far from him, 
(The taede oor, scil. ein Oed¢ — 59> ro->n 1 Chron. xi. 19.) But even 
this does not exhaust his meaning. The expression oxdvdaddyv pov él, 
thou art a snare to me, which follows, shews that Peter's remark 
was not merely a sin in him, but a temptation to the Lord. 
Peter, we find here, perhaps from vanity at the praise just uttered, 
sunk back to the level of the natural man—and along with him the 
other disciples whom Jesus here rebukes through Peter, just as, at 
ver. 18, 19, he had conjoined them with him in praise. (Mark viii. 
33, sneieatar this by his expression ld@v tod¢ uabyrac abtot.) It is 
the part of the natural man, however, td tév dvOodrwyv doovety, to 
savor the things of men, and of the new man Ta Tod Geod dpoveiv, to 
savor the things of God. It is not the wicked man (év0pwro¢ tovn- 
e6¢), who is here spoken of, but only the natural man (yvyexdc, 1 
Cor. ii. 14), who, incapable of rising to the apprehension: of the 
Divine, draws it down to his own human level. Where we thus 
recognise as intelligible the co-existence of the old and the new man 
(in those who are regenerate but not yet perfected), and the alternate 
predominance now of the one and now of the other, we also under- 
stand how Jesus canrebuke that same Peter whom he had just praised. 
This diversity of language is dependent on the varied prevalence of 
the new or the old man in the same individual. It still remains for 
us to say something more particularly of the iraye érriow pov, oaravd, 
get behind me, Satan. These words are to be explained by the 
following oxdvdaddy jov ei, thou art a snare to me, by the addi- 
tion of which, Matthew greatly facilitates our understanding the 
whole of this retiarkable scene, and again furnishes proof how exact 
he is in the substance, while neglecting the outward features of his 
narrative. Unquestionably the Saviour must be conceived as hav- 
ing maintained one continwous conflict with temptation. Its great 
capital periods, at the commencement and close of his ministry, ex- 
hibit merely in a concentrated form, what ran through his whole 
life. Here, then, for the first time, it assumes the form of suggest- 
ing the possibility of escaping suffering and death. It was all the 
more concealed and dangerous that it came to him through the 
lips of a dear disciple, who had just solemnly acknowledged his 
Divine dignity. What we remarked in the case of the history of the 
temptation (see on Matth. iv. 1, seq.) must in this instance also be 
faithfully kept in view. From the clear and pure fountain of 
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Christ’s life no unholy thought could flow ; but precisely because 
he was to be a conqueror of sin, it had to draw near, that in every 
form he might overthrow it ; and in his human nature, which only 
by degrees received within itself the whole fulness of the Divine life, 
sin, when it drew near, made upon him an impression. Such a 
sacred moment have we here. With the glance of his soul, the 
Saviour at once penetrated the source whence sprang this far be it 
from thee, and killed the springing evil in its very root. This 
explains at once the import of the catavd, which was addressed to 
Peter (creageic eine 76 Mérpw). The opinion that Peter is here 
termed a wicked counsellor, oreven an adversary* (from jw), stands 
completely self-refuted ; the rock of the church cannot possibly be 
at the same time an wlveneery, and assuredly Peter did not, by hav- 
ing spoken these words, cease to be the rock of the church, The 
catavac, Satan, is none other than the doywy tod kéouov tobtov, ruler 
of this worid, who has his work in the children of unbelief (Ephes. 
ii. 2), and also'in the children of faith, in so far as the Spirit of 
Christ has as yet not sanctified them, 7. ¢., in so far as the old man, 
still exposed to sinful influences, yet lives in them. This influence 
had Peter (as the organ of the others, who are to be conceived of 
as under the same guilt) admitted into his heart without knowing 
what he did. Our Lord, however, brings him to the consciousness 
of what he was doing, by naming the element from which sprang 
the thought that he had been weak enough to utter. Thus, as in 
the foregoing confession (ver. 16), the Divine element was seen 
predominant in Peter, so evil now asserts its power over him ; and 
here, therefore, we have in his case an exhibition of that ebbing 
and flowing of spiritual life, which every one experiences who 
has felt in his heart the redeeming power of Christ. Where 
sin is powerful, there does grace excel in power (Rom. v. 20) ; con- 
versely, however, where grace is mighty, there sin also puts itself 
mightily forth. 

Ver, 24-26.—Immediately after these words, Jesus, transferring 
his discourse from the immediate. circle of his disciples to a more 
extensive audience (according to Mark and Luke), subjoins an 
admonition upon self-denial. The thoughts themselves we have 
already unfolded at Matth. x. 37, seq.; the only inquiry here is, 
what association of ideas connects these verses with the foregoing. 
The fact that Christ must die, does not seem to imply as a neces- 
sary consequence, the death of his disciples, for indeed Christ died 
expressly that we might live. Of bodily death this is undoubtedly 
true, but the life and death of Jesus is a pattern for his church (1 


* As regards the mere usage of the words, this explanntien may be justified by refer 
ring to such passages as 1 Kings xi. 14; 2 Sam. xix. 22. In the New Testament, how- 
ever, saTavde never occurs in the sense of adversary. 
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Peter ii. 21), What the Saviour experienced, all his redeemed 
ones must experience spiritually; they taste the power of his resur- 
rection, but previously also that of his sufferings (Phil. ii. 10). To 
be made alive in the new man (in the poy mvevparuei), necessarily 
implies the dying of the old. (Compare the remarks on Matth. x. 
87, seq.) The expression of Peter (ver. 22) had flowed from the 
natural dread of conflict, sufferings, and death, and hence our Lord 
exhorts all that would follow him to undertake these willingly, and 
for the sake of heavenly things to sacrifice all the earthly. The 
gain of the world with its sensuous enjoyments (ver. 26) could 
never satisfy man’s immortal part. Is the world then, the object 
of his efforts? He loses, in that case, his real happiness. The 
sacrifice of heavenly treasure alone brings real pain, that of our 
earthly, pure joy. The latter may be compensated, the former 
never.“ In the words ti ddce dvOpwro¢ dvTrdAAaypa, what will aman 
give, etc., there is an implied declaration that only God could find 
an dvréAAayya for the souls of men. (Comp. on Matth. xx. 28.) 
’AytdAdaywa, exchange, is nearly allied to Adteov, ransom, although 
not entirely synonymous. It denotes the purchase-money, the object 
for which a man exchanges any thing, as Sir. vi. 15, diAov miaTod obk 
gore dvtdAdaywa, Thus, while the dytdéAAayya proceeds on the idea 
of possession, Abtpov refers to a state of slavery, out of which the 
Abrpov gives deliverance. In this respect, the expression drdAAayya, 
would correspond to Adtpov, but it does not occur in the New 
Testament. The verb dradddocew, however, in the sense of to 
set free, occurs at Heb. ii, 15. To this admonition to self-denial 
Mark and Luke subjoin the corresponding threatening. (As to the 
contents of the verse, compare the parallel passage Matth. x. 32, 
.83.) The shunning to enter into conflict and suffering, is in fact 
to be ashamed of the Lord, and to sacrifice the eternal to the 
temporal. And this will, at the day of judgment, display its 
fatal results, (As to the formula éeyeobar év d6éy wera TOV dyyédwy 
THV dyiwyv, see on Matth. xxiv.) 

Ver. 27.—From what has gone before, itis plain, that the 
formula drodéce: Exdotw Kata tiv mpdéiy abtod, he will render to each 
man according to his conduct, must be understood in such a way, 
that the meai¢ denotes not individual épya, acts, of this or of that 
kind, but the whole inward course of life (the tov Kéopov or wy 
kepdaivery), which flows from faith or from unbelief, and shews itself 
in the fruits of the one or of the other. 

Ver. 28—To render his mention of the juéod kpicewc, day of 
Judgment, more impressive, the Saviour sets forth its threatening 
nearness. As at Matth. x. 23, I here refer once more to the leading 
passage Matth. xxiv., inasmuch as this same idea, that the day of 

* The same thought was expressed formerly at Ps. xlix. 7-9, 
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the Lord’s second coming was near, must be understood in the same 
way throughout the New Testament. Here, the death (@dvarov 
yetoac0a = ny b4yv), of some who were present—as the longest 
livers, is assigned as the period of the Parousia.* (The words dde 
éatarec, those standing here, are to be understood of the whole mul- 
titude who surrounded him, the apostles as wellas the others.) One 
involuntarily calls to mind here the enigmatical words at John xxi. 
22, on which compare the commentary. The parallel passages in 
Mark and Luke refer not so much to the coming of Christ, as to 
the coming of his kindom (Mark adds év dvuvdyex), and these expres- 
sions may be understood as describing the powerful manifestations 
of living Christian principle, without reference to the personal return 
of Jesus. But the immediate connexion of these words with the 
foregoing context, in which the éoyeoOa év rH d6ky, coming in his 
glory, refers so unmistakeably to the Parousia, does not admit of 
this explanation. The coming of the kingdom coincides with his 
coming personally. 


§ 32. Toe TRANSFIGURATION OF JESUS. 
(Matth. xvii. 1-13; Mark ix. 2-13; Luke ix. 28-36.) 


The following important occurrence demands some preliminary 
remarks, that we may contemplate it from the right point of view, 
and all the more as it has been subject to the utmost diversity 
of opinions. At the outset, we summarily reject those views whiéh 
reduce the fact itself to a dream or an optical delusion ; views ip 
which thunder, lightning, and passing mists, take the place of the 
voice of God, and the cloud of light. Other explanations, however, 
which find here either a myth, or a vision without any outwardly 
visible fact, must be more closely examined. Primarily, then, as re- 
spects the mythical hypothesis, it has historical analogy to support 
it. But he who is unable to place the Judzo-biblical history on a 
level with the course of historical development among other nations, 
must be precluded, as was formerly observed, by this general charac- 
ter of the Bible narrative, from admitting in any case the slightest 
mythic element. In it, we have a history of God amidst the human 
race, in which everything appears actually realized, which springing 
from the real longings of the soul, human fancy has invested, in the 


* J think it can scarcely be doubted that “the coming of the Son of Man in his king- 
dom” refers here to the following scene of the transfiguration.. The words, “shall not seo, 
death until they see the Son of Man,” refers not to length of life, but to privilege: some 
shall have the privilege of beholding him in his glory even before they die. So some an- 
cient commentators. The transfiguration is vhus regarded as a type of the Saviour’s 
future glory in his kingdom.—[K. : 
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_ histories of other nations, with the attractive garb of fable. Be- 
sides, in this narrative of the transfiguration, particulars are given 
which directly contradict every mythical conception. The mythic 
style of narrative, is, in its very nature, obscure and indefinite, 
but here, as everywhere, the evangelists maintain their historic 
sobriety. Contrary to their usual practice, they relate unanimously 
that the transfiguration took place six days after the events pre- 
viously recorded. If we consider that they wrote thirty years at least 
after the event, it is obvious how deeply the solemn occurrence must 
have imprinted itself on their memories, from their retaining the 
date with such exactness. According to Luke ix. 37, the healing 
of the sick boy, which all the evangelists agree in placing directly 
after the transfiguration, took place on the following day.* A thing 
of this kind ill agrees with the mythical forms of composition. The 
history obviously reads like the simplest narrative of a fact. As to 
the view, however, that we have here the record of a vision, the 
occurrence is certainly styled an épapa, thing seen, vision (=7\th, 
mea), at Matth. xvii. 9; this term, however, is by no means re- 
stricted to an object of internal contemplation; it is often used in 
cases of objects outwardly and visibly present. It merely denotes, 
in general, objects which become known to us by the sense of sight, in 
contradistinction to those made known to us verbally (comp. Acts 
xii. 9), And further, the explanation of the occurrence before us 
ag a vision is untenable, from the fact that we have no example 
of a mere vision occurring at once, and in the same way to several 
persons, and these so widely diverse in character and relation, as 
were Christ and the three disciples. We take our stand, then, on 
e simple literal sense of the narrative, which in the first place 
is assuredly that intended by the narrators; and in the next place, 
vindicates itself perfectly to every Christian intelligence. For if we 
assume the reality of the resurrection of the body, and its glorifica- 
tion, truths which assuredly belong to the system of Christian doc- 
trine, the whole occurrence presents no essential difficulties. The | 
appearance of Moses and Elias, which is usually held to be the most 
unintelligible point in it, is easily conceived of as possible, if we 
admit their bodily glorification. In support of this idea, however, 
Scripture itself gives sufficient intimations (Deut. xxxiv. 6 com- 
pared with Jude 9; 2 Kings ii. 11, compared with Sir. xlviii. 9, 13), 
which men have accustomed themselves to set down as belonging to 
biblical mythology—but how justly is another question. 
Taken then as literally true, the incident has a twofold signifi- 
cance. First, it is a kind of solemn installation of Jesus into his 


* Gratz (Partii, p. 166) appeals also to 2Pet.i.17. As however the genuineness of 
the epistle cannot be certainly established we must not bring forward this interesting 
passage i the character of aproof. Yet ought it assuredly to be read. 
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holy office before the three disciples, chosen to be present at it. It 
was intended that they should be confirmed in the truth of the 
foregoing confession (Matth. xvi. 16), and more fully enlightened as 
to the dignity of Jesus. In this point of view, the Old Testament 
furnishes, in the history of Moses, a parallel to the transfiguration. 
Along with Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, he ascended Mount Sinai, 
received there the law, and. shone to such a degree that he had to 
cover his countenance. (Compare Exodus xxiv. with xxxiv. 30, seq.; 
2 Cor. ili. 7, seq.) So also Christ is here installed as the spiritual 
lawgiver, inasmuch as the voice said airod dxovere, hear him, 
(Matth. xvii. 5.) His:word is law to his people. But secondly, the 
fact has reference to Jesus himself. Jor, the transfiguration takes 
its place along with the baptism, the temptation, and other occur- 
rences in which Jesus is himself the object, and his spiritual life 
exhibited in its course of development. Throughout his earthly 
ministry the Saviour appears in a twofold point of view ; on the 
one hand as already and actively redeeming ; on the other as in- 
herently advancing his own perfection. - (Heb. ii. 10, éxpene 7G OeG 
TOV doynyov Tic owTnpiacg Old TaOnudtwy TEAedoat, it became God to 
perfect, etc.) Only by degrees, did the humanity of Jesus receive 
into itself the fulness of the Godhead. The transfiguration formed 
a stage in this process of development. It represented in figure the 
kingdom of God (in that the risen saints shall dwell around Jesus), 
and the heavenly messengers opened to him more fully and deeply 
the counsel of God in the work of redemption (Luke ix, 31). If 
we regard the glorification of the body as not effected instantane- 
ously, but as gradually prepared for, the transfiguration will in 
this respect also have had an important significancy. (Compare 
the Commentary, Part IJ.) [Luke ix. 31, is of importance for the 
understanding of this event. Jesus had a few days before announced 
his death, and vanquished the temptation to escape from it suggested 
by the language of Peter. Now also Moses and Elias speak of his 
coming decease at Jerusalem. Law and promise demanded his 
death, and the Saviour is ready. Upon this the voice of the Father 
is again heard pronouncing him the genuine Saviour, the obedient 
‘Son, and expressing God’s approval of his acts, and this alike before 
the lawgiver and the chief of the prophets, as before ‘the two wit- 
nesses of Christ,” as they are called, Rev. xi. 3.] 

Ver. 1.—With perfect unanimity, which runs with trifling ex- 
ceptions through the whole narrative, the evangelists relate that the 
transfiguration took’ place after six days, reckoning from the 
occurrence which precedes it. (The eight days in Luke indi- 
cate merely another way of enumerating the days.) The moun- 
tain they describe in the most general terms (dgo¢ tyAdv), and 
we are left to conjecture in determining where’ the event oc- 
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curred.* The preceding incident took place at Caesarea Philippi 
(Mark viii. 27), and there has therefore been a disposition to seek 
the mountain on the eastern side of the sea of Gennesareth. But it 
is impossible to shew that, during the six intervening days, Christ had 
not changed his locality. The early fathers of the church conceived 
it to have been Mount Tabor (Hos. v. 1, in the LXX. "IraGigior), 
doubtless only because it is the highest mountain in Galilee. It 
seems strange, that in this case Jesus takes only three disciples 
with him, for it would appear that the same confirmation of their 
faith was equally necessary for the others. We havealready remarked, 
however, at Matth. x. 1, that the disciples stood in various relations to 
the Saviour. The three here named appear in the Gospel narrative as 
his most immediate and confidential companions. As they here beheld 
him glorified, so at a later period (Matth. xxvi. 27), they witnessed 
his deepest sufferings. The ground of this distinction which the 
Saviour made among the twelve, was obviously not caprice, but a 
difference in their dispositions and vocations. This made necessary 
a different training. An esoteric, secret course of instruction com- 
municated by the Lord to these three is not to be thought of. 
Everywhere, stress is laid by Christ, not on the imparting of a 
doctrinal system, but on the renewal of the whole man. 

Ver, 2, 3— While Jesus then, was engaged in prayer (Luke ix. 
29), there took place a change in his person—his face and his dress 
shone brightly. It is not said by the narrators, whether this glory 
was internal or came from without. But as Moses and Elias are 
mentioned in immediate connexion with it, and as they also shone 
(according to Luke ix. 31), it is probably the design of the narrators 
to represent the whole scene as illumined by a bright light (ddéa, 
“sa2), for it is ever in this form that the supernatural presents itself 
to men. We may therefore conceive of the two things as united in 
the person of Jesus ; he was irradiated by light shed on him from 
without, and he himself shone from within. Mark paints, after his 
manner, the outward brightness of the clothing (ix 3); the indefinite 
term, however, petapoppodoba, transfigured, employed by Matthew, 
is paraphrased by Luke with the words 70 eido¢ rod zpoodrov adtod 

* Itis remarkable that the most important incidents in the life of our Lord, (the 
transfiguration, sufferings, death, ascension), took place on mountains, as also that it was 
his custom to ascend mountains for prayer. In the same way, in the Old Testament, 
sacrifices were offered on mountains, and the temple also was built on a mountain. This 
is connected with the Scriptural system of symbols, according to which mountains were 
compared to the vault of heaven. Hence so often in the Old Testament does the expres- 
sion occur ‘‘mountains of ascent, everlasting hills” (Gen. xlix. 26; Deut. xxxiii, Ree Ps, 
xi. 1; Ixxii. 3; cxxi. 1; Hab. iii. 20; Rev. xiv. 1). It is interesting to observe the 
parallelism of this with the idol-mountains of the ancient natural religions (compare 
Baur’s Theology, Part L, p. 169). The learned man we have named compares even the 


German name Himmel (heaven), with the Indian Himalayas, the primeval idol mountaing 
of the Hindoos, 
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Erepov éyévero. The narrator may by these words merely mean to 
say that his countenance wore an unwonted, an elevated expression. 
The characteristic shining or radiance Matthew brings forward with 
special prominence (comp. Dan. xii. 3; Rev. x. 1). It is a natural 
symbol, to conceive of Divine and heavenly objects as luminous ; 
in no nation or individual are they presented under the emblem of 
darkness. The fulness of the radiance betokens very naturally the 
degree of purity in the revelation from on high. In these figurative 
forms of speech does universal humanity express itself; for they 
correspond to those essential traits which reveal themselves to every 
mind. (Paul uses the word yerapoppotcba in describing the internal 
processes of regeneration, Rom. xii, 2; 2 Cor. 1,18.) It is strange 
that any question should be raised as to how the disciples could 
have known Moses and Elias, partly because of the obvious answer, 
that in the conversations as to the occurrence, which immediately 
follow, Jesus may have informed them, and partly because to any 
one imbued with the Spirit of Scripture, such characters as Moses 
and Elias must be conceived as bearing an impress that could not 
be mistaken. 

Luke ix. 31, 32, gives some additional particulars, which are of 
the highest importance for our understanding the whole occurrence. 
He remarks, first, that Moses and Elias had spoken of the decease 
of Jesus (#0doc in the sense of the end of life, death, as at Wisdom 
vii. 6; 2 Peter i. 15), which awaited him in Jerusalem. We have 
here a peculiar feature, beyond the conception of a myth, set- 
ting in immediate contrast with this state of glorification, the 
deepest humiliation. It would seem, however, as if the Saviour’s 
glory was exhibited to him in its reality, in order to strengthen him 
for victory. Yet even after this, his soul faltered, although he here 
tasted the glory! (The expression éAeyov éZodov, spake of his decease, 
it may be added, is unquestionably to be understood as referring not 
so much to the fact of the death itself, as to its more immediate 
circumstances and relations, Moses and Hlias appear merely as 
dyyeAo, as messengers from the higher world.) Luke however 
relates further, that Peter and his two companions were heavy, with 
sleep, and, upon rousing themselves (Otayenyopycartec), beheld the 
glory of Jesus and of the two men. Even in the same way did 
sleep overcome these three disciples amidst the sufferings of Jesus 
at Gethsemane (Matth. xxvi. 40), where Luke relates (xxii. 45), that 
they slept from grief (dé rij¢ Avryc). Great mental agitations, 
whether of joy or sorrow, are fatiguing. Their solemn situation 
amidst the loneliness of night upon a mountain—with the Saviour 
apart—all this must have taken hold of their souls, and produced 
physical exhaustion. Nothing however can be more incorrect, con- 
tradicting both history and Scripture, than to conclude that owing 
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to this drowsiness they were unable correctly to observe what passed. 
The accuracy of their narrative rests vbviously not so much on their 
own observations as on their subseyuent conversation with Jesus. 
Had the disciples fallen into any mistake, the truthfulness of Jesus 
would at once have undeceived them. Far rather does the simple 
narrative of the circumstances as they happened, even of such as 
seemed unfavourable to themselves, vouch for their honesty and 
straight-forwardness. 

Ver. 4.—Peter, the speaker, breaks silence (droxpiveoOar = m2, 
see on Luke i. 60), and expresses his astonishment at this spectacle. 
Elsewhere, fear is the feeling awakened by the phenomena of the 
spiritual world (see on Luke i. 12, as also at ver. 6), as is immediately 
shewn in the disciples, when they heard the voice. To account then 
for so remarkable a declaration of Peter, Mark and Luke immediately 
subjoin the words p17) elda¢ 6 Aéyer, not knowing what he saath. These 
words refer not by any means to the drowsiness of the disciples, but 
to their state of ecstasy. The elevation of the scene hurried them 
away ; they were lifted, as it were, above themselves. (The expres- 
sion «dpe in the address is explained more clearly by the parallel 
terms $032" and émordra in Mark and Luke. It has not here as 
yet the pregnant meaning which it has acquired in the writings of 
Paul, who uses «épioc, Lord, = nim, Jehovah.) Among the Evan- 
gelists, Luke already here and there (xi. 89; xii, 42; xii. 15), 
makes this use of 6 xépco¢ in contradistinction to xipeoc. (Compare 
however on Matth. xxi. 8.) The meaning of the expression oxnvac¢ 
rornowper, let us make tabernacles, obviously is merely this—would 
that for a lengthened period we might remain in this place and in 
this company! (Compare the remarks on ver. 10.) The words 
express the longing of his soul after the kingdom of God, in which 
the saints and those who are raised from the dead shall be for ever 
around the Lord. Inasmuch as Peter speaks of three tents, he 
places himself and his two companions humbly in the background 
as the servants of the three. The whole form of the address how- 
ever shews that Peter acknowledged Jesus as the primary figure in 
the picture ; the representatives of the old covenant appear to him 
as merely subordinate, as messengers from the heavenly Father to 
the Son. 

Ver. 5.—Suddenly however the scene changes; even the three 
disciples who were admitted to see Jesus in his glory, were shut out 
by a bright cloud from the company of the other three. Most gra- 
phically is the scene presented to us by Luke. The two messengers, 
Moses and Elias, made a movement to one side, went apart (Luke 
ix. 33, év 76 diaywpifecOa airode dm’ adtod): while Peter was yet 
speaking the bright cloud came, and Jesus with the two entered 


® As to the name Jai compare on Matth. xxiii. 7. 
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into it. All the three were thus enclosed as in a sanctuary ; the 
disciples stood without. On this, they became greatly afraid, partly 
because they felt themselves alone, dissevered from their Lord, and 
partly because the new phenomenon of the luminous cloud over- 
whelmed them with terror. (I prefer with Griesbach the read- 
ing vedédyn. dwréc, although the most numerous and best MSS. 
have dwrev7j. For, ¢wréc was probably changed into dete be- 
cause of the apparent contradiction with érecxiacev. It. seemed 
impossible that a cloud of light could darken: or overshadow, while 
it was easy to conceive of a bright cloud casting a shadow. The 
reading @wrevy consequently better admits of the usual sense of 
vedérn being retained. According to the view of the. author, how- 
ever, the words éreoxiacev airtovc, overshadowed them, are faded in 
' regard to the light-cloud, only in so far as it prevented the disciples 
«from seeing. The most intense light is = oxé6roc, darkness. Hence, 
in the language of Scripture the expressions are used synonymously, 
God dwelleth in ¢é¢ dnpéaitoy, light unapproachable, and in dark- 
ness, 1 Tim, vi. 16 ; Exod. xx. 21. The voice then, which spake 
from the midst of the cloud, leaves us in no doubt what we are to 
think of it. It is the voice of the Father who instals the Son (Ps. 
ii, 7, nay *>2) as the governor of his kingdom, and commands that 
he be obeyed. (Compare as to aitod dxodere, the passage Deut. xviii, 
18, in which the first Lawgiver promises a second and more exalted), 
The cloud was the Schechinah (compare Buxt. Lex. Talm. s. h. v. 
Bertholt. Christ, jud., p. 111), the symbol of the Divine presence, 
into which Moses entered on Mount Sinai (Exod. xx. 21 ), and which 
descended upon the Tabernacle and in the Temple (Exod. xi. 34 ; 

1 Kings viii. 10). As regards the voice and the words uttered, all 
that is ‘necessary will be found in our remarks ‘on Matth, iii. 17. . 
We must not however overlook here the additional clause. abrod.. 
dxovere, hear him, which is wanting on the occasion of the baptism, 
(Iti is take from ‘Detit, xviii, 15, qisetn +b.) These words deter- 
mine the peculiar character of the scone, ‘The Messianic Son of 
' God, who has already laboured and taught under the Divine com- 
mission, is now formally appointed the Lord and Ruler of the earth, 
in presence of the representatives of the heavenly and earthly world. 
What the tempter had set before the Lord (Matth. iv. 8, méoag rag 
Baotielac tod Kéopov, all the kingdoms of the world), is here conferred 
on him by the Creator of all. things, and indeed not merely the 
dominion of earth but also that of heaven. To this solemn trans- 
action does the Saviour look back, when he says ¢607 yo téoa 
ééovoia ev oipavd Kat ént yijc, all power was given™ to me in heaven ° 
and on earth (Matth. xxviii. 18). The gospel history thus enables 
* The Aor. 26667, was given, seems to point to a special occasion of the bestowment 

of the power, and may confirm the author's view.—[K. 

Vou. 1L—36 
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us to follow plainly the separate periods in the perfecting (reAetworc) 
of the Son of God.. Here, at his appointment to his everlasting 
kingdom, it is at the same time shewn to him how he must by his 
own blood purchase his church. 

Ver. 6-8.—Now the disciples lost all consciousness, they sank 
on their faces, and saw Jesus alone. (Compare as to the sinking 
down of the disciples, Dan. x. 8,9; Rev. i.17. In both cases: the 
touch of the hand acts restoratively, it infuses power into men dis- 
abled by the sight of the Divine Majesty.) 

Ver, 9.—In a historical point of view this verse is specially re- 
markable, from the fact that it forms the immediate basis on which 
rests the credibility of the occurrence which precedesit. The conver-~ 
sation respecting it with the Saviour precludes the suspicion of any 
misunderstanding which he deemed it necessary to remove.* Fur-— 
ther, the prokiibition to mention the event indicates that Jesus did 
not ‘ampart the’ same information equally to all the disciples, but 
that he had even in the circle of his disciples, a still more select and 
. favoured company. It would certainly be a mistake, to infer from 
such an’ indication that there was any system of doctrines which 
Jesus communicated to some and withheld from others. This is the 
error of the Alexandrine fathers and Gnostics. But not less were it 
an error, to deny any distinction in the communications made by 
Jesus to his different disciples. It is difficult however to assign here 
the ground of the prohibition (compare on Matth. viii. 4). Any 
abuse or misunderstanding of such a fact, of which there was obvi- 
ously a risk only in the case of the general multitude, might, so far 
as. the disciples were concerned, have easily been guarded against, . 
by correct information. ‘To me it seems probable that this prohibi- 
tion rested on no other ground than the exclusion of the other dis- 
ciples from being present. at the occurrence—they could not as yet 
bear everything. (At John xvi. 12, the same thing is, in regard to 
other events, applied to all the apostles.) According to Luke ix. 
36, the disciples obeyed. Matthew himself therefore received his 
information of the event only after the resurrection. .We must 
obviously conceive of the disciples as engaged at that time in the 
liveliest interchange of all their experiences. Mark remarks (ix. 10), . 
that this word sank deeply into the hearts. of the disciples (xparety 
= pin, to seize on, to hold fast, as something important. Compare 
at Luke i SE; the verb dvarnpeiv), and occasioned also separate con- 
versations among them, It was the dvdoraotc, resurrection, at which 
they stumbled. The idea they were accustomed to form of it they 
could not reconcile with the character of the Messiah whom they 
had just seen in heavenly glory, for it presupposed his death. 


* The idea, that the prohibition was given merely to prevent these disseminating 
their misapprehension, stands self-refuted, s 
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This little trait singularly confirms the truthfulness of the nar- 
rative. 

Ver. 10-13,—Luke here closes the narrative, but Matthew and 
Mark give a selection from a most important conversation which 
arose in consequence of the occurrence just recorded. It referred to 
Elias, whom the learned among the Jews usually associated with 
the appearance of the Messiah. There is an obscurity however in 
the introduction to the discourse, which commenced, according to 
Matthew, withthe question of the disciples, ré obv of ypappareic x. 
tT. 2.; why then say the scribes? etc. The ody, then, points back to 
something that had gone before, and the whole inquiry leaves the 
impression that the disciples believed the opinion of the learned 
Jews to have been incorrect, for which reason Christ confirms it as 
right. It is most natural certainly to view the reference as pointing 
back to ver. 4, where Peter hoped that Elias would now remain with 
them, and enter on his labours. Instead of that, he at once disap- 
peared, and for this reason he asks what they were to make of the 
‘above opinion.* Jesus declares it, according to Mal. iv. 5, to be 
wholly correct, and defines the kind of labours in which he was to 
engage by the words droxataorijoe ndévta, he shall restore all things 
(= 2.4m, in the passage referred to). For as the Tishbite once 
laboured of old as an emendator sacrorum, so shall he also come 
forth at his second appearance. He is no creator of a new order of 
things in the spiritual life, but (by legal strictness and severity) he 
stems the course of sinful confusion, and re-introduces a state of 
order, Into this scene the Messiah steps forth as a Creator. Christ 
however intimates that one had already exercised for him this office, 
but the scribes had put him to death. The disciples (according 
to earlier intimations, see on Matth. xi. 14) understood him to mean 
the Baptist. What is expressed however so decidedly here, that 
Elias is already come, must be modified according to the statement 
of Matth. xi. 14. (Compare the remarks on the passage referred 
to.) For, the appearance of Elias at the transfiguration as little 
exhausted the prediction of the prophet (Mal. iv. 5), as did the 
sending forth of the Baptist.[?] Hach was merely a prefiguration, 
adapted to Christ’s first appearance in his humiliation (which the 
Old Testament never clearly distinguishes from his second coming in 
glory), but the prophecy itself remains awaiting its fulfilment at 

Christ’s future appearance (compare on Rey. xi. 8, seq.)f While 
) * Peter appears merely to wish to know this, whether this appearance of Elias is the 
one referred to in prophecy. Jesus corrects him. “Elias certainly cometh (==it is pre- 
dicted that he shall come), but I tell you that he is come already (the prophecy is already 
fulfilled in John the Baptist”), comp. Luke i, 17.—That the real Elias is to appear before 
Christ's second coming, is not intimated in the passage.—[H. 

+ As to the history of ‘the interpretations which have been given of the. passage in 
Malachi, compare Hengstenberg’s Christology, vol. iii., p. 444, seq. 
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Jesus, at Matth. xvii. 12, draws a parallel between the fortunes of 
John and his own coming fate, Mark reads the prophecies of the 
Old Testament as predicting the sufferings of John. Kaéag yéypar- 
tat én’ avrév, as it is written of him, he writes at ix. 13. Now no- 
thing of the kind is expressly predicted of John, nor does the history 
of Elias admit of being typically referred to him, for Elias did not 
die in the persecution.* It is probable therefore that the evangelist 
brings together here (as at Matth. ii. 23), in one collective quotation, 
all the passages of Scripture in which the persecution of prophets 
and pious men is spoken of. Besides, the answer of Christ in 
Mark, acquires, through the peculiar collocation of the thoughts, a 
character quite different from that which it bears in Matthew. It 
has been conjectured that the text is corrupt, but without any 
ground. Obviously, according to Mark, the Saviour sets over against 
the inquiry of the disciples another question, in order to rouse them 
to reflection. The sense is then as follows, “The Scribes say Elias 
must first come;” Jesus replied, ‘‘ Elias certainly cometh first | 
(mpérto¢ = mpotepoc), and setteth all in order ; but how in that case 
can it stand recorded of the Son of man that he must suffer much 
and be rejected ?” By the question thus retorted, Jesus wishes to. 
rouse his disciples to the conviction, that the prediction respecting 
the preparatory ministry of Elias is not to be understood absolutely. 
He certainly setteth all in order, but the sins of men prevent his 
efforts taking effect. And in conclusion, the assurance is subjoined, 
that Elias is already come in the Baptist (¢. e, in John working 
in the spirit and power of Elias. See on Luke i, 17.) 


§ 33. Heatine or tHE Lunatic. 
(Matth. xvii, 14-23; Mark ix. 14-32; Luke ix. 37-45.) 


The three evangelists are still parallel in this narrative, and the 
indication of the time given by Luke, év ri ééij¢ quépa, again con- 
joins the narrative so introduced in the closest way with what had 
gone before. Mark exhibits himself once more in this history in 
his well-known character. The epileptic boy he paints with a 
master-hand, and the whole scene amidst which the cure was 
wrought. We see the ever swelling current of people as they 
pressed to the spot, and the paroxysms amidst which the beneficent 
power of Jesus overmasters the destructive power which controlled 


* Hengstenberg (Christol., vol. iii., p. 478) is of opinion, indeed, that Jezebel had in- 
tended to kill Elias, and that although her purpose did not, like that of Herodias, take 
effect, yet no weight is to be laid on this difference. But in this opinion I cannot share. 
A type demands in every case facts, not mere intentions. ; 
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the child. The narrative of this cure demands in itself only some 
brief remarks, for previous analogous passages make it sufficiently 
intelligible. Some things, however, peculiar to this cure, will re- 
quire extended explanations. 

Ver. 14, 15.—Matthew calls the sick boy (he was his father’s 
only child, Luke ix. 38) a lunatic (ceAqviagouevoc), According to 
ver. 18, however, he, like Luke and Mark, viewed the disease as 
brought by an evil spirit (rvetua). Now the representations of 
Mark and Luke agree perfectly with epilepsy,* which, as is well 
known, being founded on a morbid excitement of the nerves in the 
lower pat of the body, is connected with the changes of the moon. 
It is not unlikely that the secret sins of the boy (comp. on ver. 21) 
had destroyed his health. [?] Mark and Luke plainly intimate that 
the disease was not continuous, but that the child fell into par- 
oxysms. (Mark ix. 18, érov dv abrov kataddBn. Luke ix. 39, pdyec 
anoyopel an’ abrod, t.¢., the paroxysms endure unusually long.) The 
gnashing and foaming (7pigecy nai ddpicerv), and the dying, wasting 
away of the invalid (éypaivecOa), most graphically represent: his 
condition. (The daadov, speechless, of Mark refers only to articu- 
late speech, which in such moments would be suspended ; it does 
not therefore stand in contradiction to xpaecv [to utter inarticulate 
tones] as employed by Luke.) 

Ver. 16, 17.—The disciples had not been able to heal the sick 
child. It is a wholly groundless conjecture that not all the disciples, 
but only certain of their number (and those the weakest in faith), 
are here alluded to, The words of reproof are general—so general 
indeed that they may not only have included all the disciples, but 
the people at the same time, and especially the father of the sick 
boy. ‘The apostles appear here merely as the representatives of the 
’ whole, but on them the rebuke certainly falls most heavily. Jesus, 
however, did not stand there for the sake of the apostles alone, nor 
with them alone had he to deal; the burden of all rested on him. 
(The verb dvéyeobas = d20 to bear the load of sin. The expression 
yeved, deotpaypévn agrees with Deut. xxxii. 5, where the LXX. give it 
as the rendering of brbn= 74) 

Mark ix. 20-27, alone paints with exact and lively portraiture 
the process of the cure. As the boy drew near to Christ, a paroxysm 
seized ‘him. Jesus upon this began a conversation as in the case of 
the Gergesene (compare Mark v. 9, seq.), but here only with the 
father, owing to the unconsciousness of the son. The object of this 
conversation was, by means of the peace and security which it 


* TI agree substantially with the view given of this narrative in the very successful 
exposition of Dr. Paulus (Comment. Part IL., p. 571, seq.), with only this difference, that 
he has missed here, as elsewhere, the fact that the evangelists mean to refer the origin of 
the disease ultimately to the spiritual world. 
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breathed, to still the raging element and inspire confidence. The 
father now obtained. an opportunity of recounting the sufferings 
of his miserable child ; the convulsions, he states, often threatened 
in a moment to destroy even his life, hi casing him. into fire or 
water which might be near. The hostile influence awakened within 
him an impulse to self-destruction. Jesus thereupon commends to 
him the all-prevailing power of faith (see as to this subject on 
Matth. xvii. 20), and calls upon him to believe. The unfortunate 
man exclaims (almost with spasmodic impulse), muatev, Borer pov 
th dmoria, I believe; help my unbelief. Thus the Saviour first 
shews himself here in the father as a producer of faith (uaevty¢ 
néotewc) before he heals the son. In the struggles of earnest desire, 
the power of faith is by the help of Christ produced in the unbe- 
lieving soul, and then the deliverance is vouchsafed. This passage 
is one of the most important to our understanding the nature of 
faith, as laid down in the Gospels. It is not the acknowledgment 
of certain doctrinal truths that is here spoken of (that is merely a: 
consequence resulting from it); Jesus here imparts no instruction ; 
and the disciples also, supposing they had healed the sick child, 
would assuredly not have prefaced the cure by a discourse on the 
Messiahship of Jesus. Jaith is rather an internal moral state—we 
have called it a receptive faculty (comp. on Matth. viii. 10), into 
which Divine influences find ready admission. Here, however, we 
see that this state of soul is not to be looked on as altogether inde- 
pendent of man’s own efforts. Earnest striving and prayer are 
fitted ,to call it forth. Both these imply, it is true, that the germ 
of faith already exists (there must always be an bréotaote eArifopévwr, 
substance of things hoped for, in the soul, if man is to be able to 
pray), but no one is to be regarded as by nature wholly destitute of 
the germ of faith. By a continued course of sin, however, it can be 
destroyed, and so a man be brought to the morevew rév damudvor, 
faith of devils (James ii. 19), which, properly speaking, is no faith. 
(Compare Neander’s small Gelegenheitschr. p. 31, seq.) There is 
yet, however, a difficulty here in the circumstance, that the faith of 
the father seems to benefit the son. (In the same way, at Matth, viii, 
5, seq., where the officer believes and the servant is healed, and at 
Matth. xv. 22, seq., where the mother’s faith stands in a similar 
relation to the cure of the daughter.) As unbelief is the ground of 
a refusal to heal (compare on Matth, xiii, 58), it may naturally be 
presumed that the persons cured aso exercised faith. We might 
hence assume in these cases two entirely distinct processes :: Nica, 

the healing of the sick person, whose faith Jesus perceived, though 
it did not then express itself ; neat, the awakening in the parents 
or masters, of a faith which ‘still was not connected with the cure. 

Yet a connexion precisely of this kind seems to be here asserted. 
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At Mark ix. 23, the cure of the child is expressly conjoined with 
the faith of the father. There seems then in these cases a special bond 
of union. If then we put the inquiry, whether the child not grown 
up could be conceived of as exercising faith on behalf of his parents, 
as well as the parents on behalf of the child, none perhaps would 
answer in the affirmative, and hence it-seems not improbable that 
the child is regarded as essentially dependent on the parents. It is 
here very natural to suppose such an union of posterity to their 
parents as is expressed in Heb. vii. 5, and which also lies at the 
foundation of the whole account of the relation in which Adam and 
Chrst stand to the human race. (Comp. on Rom. v. 13, seq.) Some- 
thing analogous also seems, according to Matth. vii. 5, seq., 
to be pointed out in the relation between the master and his 
servant ; it is, however, self-evident that in this union the relation 
is merely to be viewed as accidental, for it may be conceived of as 
reversed. Upon this conversation with the father follows the cure 
itself, which, as in the case of the Gergesene, again produces a violent 
paroxysm, ending in the entire prostration of all his powers. (Comp. 
Mark v. 15.) The boy was so exhausted by the violence of the 
reaction, that they thought him dead (Mark ix. 26), but the touch 
of Jesus renewed the powers of life, 

Ver, 19, 20.— After the cure the disciples came to Jesus, and 
within their narrower circle (kar’ idiav, Matth, xvii. 19), inquired 
why they could not heal the sick child. Luke wholly omits this im- 
portant conversation. Mark so curtails it that its essential mean- 
ing cannot be perceived, and it seems to bear on its surface a some- 
what different sense ; and here again his graphic power shews itself 
rather in outward portaiture. Matthew, on the contrary, goes into 
the essence of things, especially in regard to the discourses of 
Jesus, and we willingly excuse therefore his want of exactness in 
outward details. Such points speak decisively enough for the apos- 
tolic origin of his Gospel. On the part of the apostles, also, Jesus 
now reproves the amotia, unbelief, and plainly charges their want of 
faith with guilt. They, too, might have cried out “help our unbe- 
lief.” The position of the apostles (as of men in general), relatively 
to that which is Divine, thus appears here as not essentially differ- 
ent from that of those who were to be healed. Does man wish 
to receive heavenly powers? he must stand waiting and expect- 
ant. Still the faith of the apostles was an active principle, com- 
pared with the purely receptive faith of the subjects of the healing 
power. Thus we plainly see here different gradations of faith. 
(Compare what is said more in detail on Rom. iii. 21.) With the 
reception of the principle of life, there comes an increase in the 
soul’s susceptibility of it, and thus faith goes on to perfection in 
itself. The apostles had already for a long time been in communion 


: 
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with Jesus, and never had been without faith in him, yet Christ 
marks here within them the want of the germ of real faith («é««o¢ 
awwdrew¢), or as one might call it, of creative faith, for in this char- 
acter it ought to shew itself in them. Faith is thus a living inter- 
nal state, inherently developing itself, since the Divine principle 
becomes gradually predominant and effectual within the soul ; but 
in all stages of its development, the fundamental condition of the 
heart (in which faith dwells [Rom. x. 9], and not in the understand- 
ing), continues one and the same. (Compare on Matth. xxi, 21)— 
Jesus now holds up to their view the portraiture of perfect faith, 
whose effect it 1s that to men nothing shall be impossible. (Com- 
pare Mark ix. 23, névra duvara rt} muotebortt.) Nothing can be a 
greater mistake than to divest these words of their profound import 
by explaining them as hyperbolical. We read at Matth. xix. 26, 
respecting God, ‘ With God all things are possible” (compare the 
parallel passages Mark x. 27 ; Luke xviii. 27). These words guide 
us to an understanding of the true meaning of this eulogium on 
faith, Just because faith is a susceptibility to Divine influence, it 
imparts to him in whom it is developed, the very nature of divinity; 
and under the guidance of the Divine power which animates the 
believer, he is brought, according to the degree of development im- 
parted to him, into those circumstances in which he must through 
faith come off victorious. The all things, therefore, is to be taken 
in its widest sense, only not to be referred to the various caprices 
which might spring from mere unbelieving curiosity, but to the 
real wants of the believer. Such a case of need the disciples had 
encountered, but they had neglected earnestly to supplicate the 
requisite power from on high. The mode, finally, of portraying the 
omnipotent power of faith is figurative. It is conceived first in its 
minimum state, then in its maximum of power. (Seeas to the xéxKkog 
owdrews on Matth. xui. 31, The overturning of mountains is an 
expression selected unquestionably in allusion to passages of the 
Old Testament. Compare Job ix. 5; Zech. iv. 7. In the New 
Testament, Paul repeats the statement at 1 Cor. xiii. 2. Another 
similar figure to denote what is impossible for. man, but possi- 
ble for God in believers, is seen at Luke xvii. 6. In Matth. 
xxi. 21 [Mark xi. 23], the figure of the overturn of mountains is 
repeated.) 

Ver, 21.—The connexion of the following verse with the preced- 
ing context is obscure. “ This kind (scil. rév daiudvwy,* according 
to what goes before) goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” 


* Siefert (ut supra, p. 100) wishes to refer rodro 7d yévoc to the unbelief of the 
apostles themselves. But I know of no instance in which unbelief, which was something 
negative, could be compared with demons who must be driven out. This view of the 
passage seems to me inadmissible. 

. 
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(The fasting being viewed as a means of cure accompanying prayer.) 
The close connexion of the words with the reproof administered to 
the apostles for their unbelief, leads obviously to this meaning— 
“this obstinate enemy was not to be overcome in the same way as 
many others. It was needful for you, with prayer and fasting, 
earnestly to strive after more of the power of faith, and then might 
you have been victorious.” The prayer and fasting relate thus to 
the disciples themselves. And yet both may be referred also to the 
person-cured ; ye ought to have enjoined on him similar duties, and 
then ye would have been enabled effectually to heal him, The 
reference in this view to Luke ix. 42, “‘he restored him to his father,” 
is certainly most correct; it is not unlikely that the Saviour had 
exhorted the father to a wise treatment of his son. According to 
the connexion of ideas in Mark, the reference of prayer and fasting 
is mainly to the cured boy, who probably had by sins of impurity 
plunged himself into this nervous disorder.* In Matthew it is per- 
haps best to combine both references. 

Ver. 22, 23.—In the concluding verses the evangelists are en- 
tirely agreed in introducing a new mention of the Saviour’s sufferings 
(compare on Matth. xvi. 21), ‘The words stand without any visible 
connexion with what precedes. It is, however, not improbable that 
from time to time the thought of his approaching sufferings struck 
Jesus, and then as is here presented in the narrative, he suddenly 
expressed what he felt to his disciples, especially when he withdrew 
from his larger sphere of labour into solitude and the circle of his 
confidential friends. (Thisis indicated at Mark ix. 30, by the words 
ov« iOerev iva tic yvo [sc. abrév].) \ This declaration, however, must 
only have been at the time of a fragmentary nature, for the disci- 
ples could not reconcile themselves to the idea of their Messiah’s suf- 
ferings—that Messiah from whom they expected the end of all 
suffering (Mark ix.32 ; Luke ix. 45, 7yvdovv 76 pijua tobr0). Mean- 
while the utterance of that deep and anguished feeling carried them 
away involuntarily (Matth. xvii, 23, éAvmjOnoav, opddpa), but the 
majestic gravity which marked his entire character and bearing, 
deterred them from asking further as to the transaction he had 
alluded to (époBodvro épwrjoa in Mark and Luke); there thus 
remained for them only the obscure impression of some mighty 
and fearful event awaiting them. 


* See on the contrary raid.60er, from a child, Mark ix. 21.—[E. 


mm 
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§ 34. Tae’ Com (Srater) 1x THE Fiso’s Mourtu. 
 (Matth. xvii. 24-27.) 


Before proceeding to the occurrence itself which is here re- 
corded, we must cast a glance at the connexion. Mark ix. 33, as 
also Matthew, makes the Lord come to Capernaum, but connects 
immediately with his arrival the narrative of the conversation as to 
who should be the greatest in the kingdom of God. He relates 
most minutely that this conversation took place in the house, and 
was introduced by a question put by Jesus, as to what they had 
talked of by the way.. Now, according to the view of Dr. Paulus 
(Comment. Part ii., p. 621) Peter was not present at the commence- 
ment of this conversation, but came in subsequently while it was 
going on (Matth. xviii. 21), and it is simply to account for his ab- 
sence that this narrative of Peter’s taking the fish is inserted by 
Matthew. But, for this conjecture the whole account gives not the 
slightest occasion ; nay, Mark ix. 35 rather mentions the twelve as all 
present at the commencement of the conversation. The expression 
TpoceAOav atts, coming to him, at Matth. xvii. 21, merely means 
that Peter came close to him when addressing Jesus. If the evan- 
gelist had distinctly intended to represent Peter as absent, he would 
have stated so in plainer terms. It is far more natural to suppose 
that Matthew added in conclusion this little narrative of Peter’s 
taking the fish, because it happened just at the time, and in order 
that he might introduce once more in chap. xviii. a more length- 
ened collection of various fragments of discourse which he did not 
wish to interrupt. Moreover, Christ’s conversation with Peter as to 
the tribute, might have been considered of importance in respect to 
the discourse which follows, as will be afterwards shewn. The 
character of the discourses given in Matth. xviii, by no means 
demands, as will afterwards be shewn, the absence of Peter, even if 
they were spoken successively in the same order in which we read 
them in Matthew. Peter’s taking the fish was undoubtedly (in 
their proximity to the sea) the work of a few moments, and we may 
therefore justly suppose him present at what follows. 

As regards the incident itself, however, recorded in Matth. xvii. 
24-27, it is not to be denied that the natural explanation which 
Dr. Paulus (wt supra) has given of it, brings forward points that de- 
serve consideration. The narrative, as ordinarily understood, con- 
tains much that might surprise us. It is strange, in the first place, 
that the coin should have been in the mouth of the fish. It seems 
more to the purpose to conceive of it as in the belly, especially as 
the fish was caught by an dy«orpov (hamus, fishing-hook), the use 
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of which presupposes the opening of the mouth. In the next place, 
the object aimed at seems to stand in no fitting relation to the 
miracle. The miracles of Jesus have always a definite reference to 
the well-being of man, or they are designed to authenticate his 
Messiahship, and prepare the way for faith in it. We trace here no 
connexion with either of these objects, for the occurrence referred to 
Peter alone, who was already convinced of the Messiahship of Jesus ; 
the address of Jesus (ver. 25) presupposes faith as already existing 
in him. Besides, as Jesus was in Capernaum, even if his bag was 
empty (John xii. 6 ; xiii, 29), he might in this place have obtained 
the small sum in a more simple way. Thus the proposal to explain 
the expression ebpyjoerc orarioa, thou shalt find a stater (ver. 27), as 
meaning “thou shalt obtain the coin (stater) for the fish” (by sell- 
ing it), will appear as not so entirely inadmissible. [?] For, 
even with this explanation, the transaction, taken symbolically 
bears a beautiful meaning, as shewing how Christ, as the Lord 
of nature, draws what he needs from the great treasure-house 
of the Father. We are at first the more tempted to accede to this 
view, from the remarkable fact that at the close of the history the 
usual conclusion of miraculous narratives is wanting—namely, that 
Peter, at the command of Jesus both did and experienced what had 
been said to him. But looking without prejudice at the narrative, 
we cannot conceal the difficulties presented by. this explanation of 
Dr. Paulus. Taking the words at ver. 27 as we find them “and on 
opening its mouth thou wilt find a stater” (Kat dvoigac 6 or6ua abrob 
evpijoeic orathoa), it must be confessed that the narrator means to 
‘say that the stater (coin) would be found in the mouth. Granting 
indeed that evpioxexy may mean to acquire, to obtain (without de- 
fining the way.in which a thing is obtained), still the fact that the 
acquisition of the piece of money is so immediately connected with 
the opening of the mouth, unquestionably is in contradiction to the 
opinion that the money was to be raised from the sale of the fish. 
The remark of Paulus on this point, that the opening of the mouth 
refers merely to his taking the fish off the hook, and that this was 
needful because it would otherwise have died more speedily, and so 
would have been of less value, is obviously too far-fetched. It is 
clear that this mode of explaining away what is supernatural is sug- 
gested not by the text itself, but by reflection, In the next place, 
it is not to be overlooked, that plainly only one fish was intended to be 
caught. Paulus will have it that ly6vc, fish, is to be taken collectively, 
‘ but the addition of zpéros, first, altogether forbids this. (Compare 
Fritesche on the passage.) But in poor Capernaum, where fish 
were common, the sum of money here named could not possibly 
have been obtained fora single fish. As then it is the interpre- 
ter’s first duty to render faithfully the text of his author, we must 
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maintain, that Matthew means to relate that Jesus commanded 
Peter to ‘take a fish, and foresaw that it would bear a stater in its 
mouth. The result, however, thus yielded by our interpretation, 
we cannot leave standing i in opposition to the character of Christ ; 

and it becomes a question, whether, notwithstanding the above ob- 
jections, this miracle can be made to harmonize with his general 
procedure. The main question to be settled is this, whether the 
form of miraculous action here exhibited was in opposition to the 
fundamental laws which controlled the Saviour’s action: the other 
objections will then disappear of their own accord, or will lose their 
weight. It must be maintained as a leading principle, that every 
miraculous act of Christ had an object connected with his whole 
Messianic work. What can have been the object of the present 
miracle ? 

Peter’s answer to the collectors, that the Lord would pay the 
contribution, implied a failure to recognise his peculiar posi- 
tion; and although Jesus might appeal to his Divine Sonship, 
which, at a former period, Peter had already confessed, yet the 
Saviour seems to have wished still more deeply to impress on his 
mind a view of his exalted dignity. [Peter had, rashly and unau- 
thorized, conceded that Jesus was bound to pay the tax, comp. ver. 
25. This the Saviour teaches him ; this too he intends to teach 
the receivers of the tribute, and that by actual proof. He shows 
them that he is Lord not only of the temple, but of the whole 
world, and that his submission to the tribute was _ voluntary, 
not in the sligtest degree obligatory. | 

Ver, 24. ae respects the relative value of the money which this 
narrative refers to, the orat#p is = 4 drachmas or Roman denarii. 
These formed a J Sieh shekel. The didpaywor is therefore = half a 
shekel, 7. ¢., to about 10 good groschen. The stater thus amounted 
to 20 good groschen.* This sum of itself,> and still more the con- 
versation which follows, shews that it is not a civil tax but a temple 
tax that is here spoken of. According to Exodus xxx. 18, seq., every 
Israelite was required to pay such a contribution ; and in the time of 
Josephus (Antiq., xvili., 9,.1), even the foreign J ews paid it. The 
question put by the collectors of this assessment, whether Jesus 
would pay it, doubtless arose from their believing that, as a theocratic 
teacher, he would regard himself as free from such an impost. But 
Peter, to whom the question was addressed in the absence of J esus, 
believed, that with his strictness in religious observance, he would 
make it a point to pay the sacred tax, and answered affirmatively. 


* The good groschen is equal to rather more than 3 cents. The Marien-groschen is of 
less value.—[T. ; 

+ The double article also of ra dipayya AauBdvovtec, indicates a reference to certain 
appointed persons entrusted with the collection of the temple offerings. 
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Ver, 25, 26.—Jesus perceived at once that on the part of Peter 
this arose from defective views. In his answer he had contemplated 
Jesus rather under the aspect of his legal ‘piety than of his ideal dig- 
nity, and Jesus therefore anticipated his remark (npoép0acev abrév) by 
the question “ What thinkest thou, Simon?” he awakens by this - 
inquiry the perception of his elevation, as well as that of Peter 
himself, above the temple-service of the old dispensation. Jesus 
here runs a parallel between earthly kings and earthly tribute (réA, 
custom-duties on goods, Kijvoos, head-money on persons), and the 
heavenly King, and spiritual contributions ; as with the kings their 
own are free from taxes, so also in the things of heaven. For, what 
God’s children possess belongs to God—they have no property ex- 
clusively their own—they contribute. out of and into their own 
purse—they are therefore free. Jesus places himself here on a level 
with Peter, but.it is obvious that from this figurative mode of 
speaking nothing can be inferred respecting the import of “ Son of 
God.” The meaning is simply this—we belong to a higher order 
of things than that to which the commandment in question (Exod. 
xxx. 13) applies ; not for us did God give it, we pay to the temple 
not a poor tax, but we ourselves belong to it wholly, with all that 
we are and have. Jesus thus elevates Peter to his own spiritual 
level—a position for which he certainly was not yet fully trained, 
but to which, as a renewed man, he already belonged. The Lord’s 
words at the same time clearly. prove that he in general acknow- 
ledged and honoured the Old Testament economy as of Divine 
institution ; unless this be assumed, the words had no. meaning. 
But he contemplated the whole temple service in its preparatory 
character, and led on the disciples so to view it. 

Ver. 27.—While thus conscious that he stood above the Old 
Testament economy (comp. xii. 8), the Saviour yet subjected him- 
self to it ; as, in general, up to the completion of his work on earth, 
he in no respect assailed or withdrew from the the existing order of 
the Divine service. Only with Christ’s atoning death was the law 
completed and finished, and a new form of religious life arose in the 
church, in which the commands of the Old Testament acquired their 
true spiritual meaning. Here, in this subordination to the law, does 
Jesus make obvious the weakness of those around him (see as to 
oxavdarigecda on Matth. xviii. 6); he wished neither to give them 
offence nor lead them to believe that he did not reverence the law 
of the Old Testament. It is certain, also, that at the basis of this lies 
the general principle “it is becoming us to fulfil all righteousness” 
(moénov éorl TAnpGoa nécav Sieacoobvyv, Comp. on Matth. iii, 15.) 
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§ 35. ON THE CHARACTER OF THE CHILDREN OF THE KINGDOM. 
(Matth. xviii. 1-35; Mark ix. 33-50; Luke ix. 46-56.) 


The words dvactpehopéver aitév év rH TadsAaia (Matth. xvii. 22), 
again seem to unsettle the whole chronological connexion by their 
vagueness; nor do the parallel passages in Mark and Luke give 
any more certain data. The contents, however, of the succeeding 
context, make it probable that no great interval in this instance 
elapsed between what had preceded and what now follows. The 
conversation as to pre-eminence in the kingdom of God in which 
the disciples were engaged on the way to Capernaum (Mark i ix. 33), 
may have been occasioned by the transfiguration, and the prefer- 
ence there shewn for certain of their number, and as all the three’ 
narrators give exactly the same connexion of events, the possibility 
becomes a probability. It is true, however, that the Evangelists 
record the event each with details of his own. Luke is the shortest ; 
he has merely the admonition to humility. Mark gives also the 
warning against offences greatly expanded, as is his manner. Mat- 
thew ands: still further particulars. It is not impossible so to: 
conceive of the antecedent circumstances, that all these different 
points may on this occasion have been made by Christ the subjects 
of conversation, simply on account of what had fallen out among 
the apostles, The evangelists themselves give details from which 
we may infer the following to have been the course of events. The 
disciples not. merely conversed a8 to thelr pre-eminence in the king- 
dom of God, but fell into a sharp contest on the point. (Hence the 
admonition at Mark ix. 50, eipyvevete év dAddroc.) In the alterca- 
tion, they not merely boasted the one over the other, but by hard 
words wounded each other’s feelings ; nay, the disciples by this 
gave such offence to each other, or to any individual who might be 
present, that their faith might have been shaken alike in the 
reality of any higher life as existing among the Saviour’s com- 
panions, and in his own exalted character and destination. This 
would explain how Christ should successively have discoursed of 
humility, of offences, of grace towards sinners, of reconciliation. This 
view, however, rests simply on conjecture as to the contents of that 
conversation between the disciples. It is also possible that Matthew, 
according to his custom, has again united together portions of kindred 
discourses. * The tie which i in this chapter connects the various ele- 
ments, is the endeavour to depict in the Saviour’s words the true 


* Compare here the remarks on Matth. xiy. 1, and the introductory observations to 
chap. xix. 1, 
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character of the children of God. Much had occurred which might be 
viewed as attributing to the disciples something of outward import- 
tance ; especially might Christ’s very address to Peter as to the 
temple-taxes (Matth. xvii. 25), be so misunderstood.* To this error 
Matthew now opposes the spiritual nature of discipleship as standing 
in direct contradiction to an earthly domination, Yet the Saviour 
does not deny a difference of position to be occupied. in the future 
kingdom of God; he merely sets forth that frame of mind by 
which all abuse of this truth is obviated. 

Ver. 1.—Most graphically does Mark ix. 33, seq., again depict 
the scene. The conversation as to who should be the greatest had 
taken place by the way. In the house our Lord questions the dis- 
ciples on it, and they, conscious of guilt, are silent, whereupon, by a 
symbolic act, he sets clearly before their view the nature of God’s 
kingdom. First, however, it is to be carefully marked here, that 
the Saviour by no means denies that the apostles possess special 
dignity in the kingdom of God ; which indeed he could not do, for 
it is promised them by himself (comp. on Matth. xix. 28). Further, 
he does not deny that there is a distinction between his different 
disciples, for this he himself in like manner confirmed (see on Matth. 
xvii. 1). Thus the error of the disciples did not consist in assuming 
a distinction among the members of the kingdom, or in cherishing 
the conviction of their own exalted calling. It lay rather in their 
forming low and earthly conceptions of that calling, in confounding 
supremacy in the kingdom of God with dominion in the king- 
doms of earth, True, the very idea of a kingdom,’ presupposes 
government and subordination ; but in the kingdom of God the 
government is specifically different from earthly rule. This dis- 
tinction the Saviour here developes, inasmuch as, according to Mark 
ix. 35, he represents the first in the kingdom of God as the Jast, the 
lord as the servant of all. (Comp. on Matth. xx. 28.) Thus in 
the Divine kingdom the power of self-sacrificing, devoted, self- 
abasing love (which, in the Saviour himself, is seen in its glorious 
perfection), is the one turning-point on which all pre-eminence 
depends ; while conversely, in the world, he who rules is wont to 
make use of the governed simply for himself, his own benefit, his 
reputation and glory. The fleshly minds of the disciples therefore, 
mistaking the idea of God’s kingdom, had induced them in the 
fature manifestation of Christ’s glory to look for the gratification 
of selfish hopes. These the Lord overthrows by intimating that 
only he who has divested himself of all self-seeking, and who lives 
in pure Jove and lowly self-renunciation, shall there reign, or exert 
commanding influence. (The ric peifwy éotiv, who is the greater, 
clearly indicates that all the disciples were united in the belief that 


* So we find it in Clemens Alex. quis dives salvetur, chap. 21. 
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they, as standing in immediate connexion with the Lord, were called 
alike to exercise the most important influence in the kingdom of 
God :—their only point of dispute was who among themselves should . 
be the greater, the more influential, The occurrence related at 
Matth. xvii. 1, might easily occasion such reflections.) 

Ver. 2-4.—Very naturally, according to the account of Matthew, 
is there subjoined here the symbolic act of Jesus in placing a. child 
(radiov is not =72%, a slave or servant, but with reference to regen- 
eration a child, one who is new-born) in the midst of them, and in 
him setting forth the character of those who should have influence 
in the kingdom of God. That it is not the character of this indi- 
vidual child that he here speaks of (according to the legend, it was 
the martyr Ignatius), is shewn at once by the immediately following 
words, become as children. Jesus merely brings forward in this 
individual child the general character of children, as a model for ' 
the members of the kingdom of God.. For, although the general 
sinfulness of human nature certainly shews itself at once in children, 
yet does humility and an unassuming disposition peculiarly distin- 
guish the child’s nature ; the king’s son is not ashamed to play with 
the son of a beggar. This unassuming disposition is here the point 
of comparison. Certainly it is exercised by children unconsciously, 
while on the part of believers it is to be deliberately cherished. The 
comparison therefore does not on all points hold good, which it 
could not possibly do, for the reason, that earthly relations present - 
no perfect analogy to the spiritual nature which is the subject of 
the comparison. Into such an unassuming frame does the Lord 
now exhort that the disciples to turn their minds (orpé¢eo0a to change 
their spiritual direction ; instead of aspiring to a high position, they 
must descend to a humble one), then will they find entrance to the 
heavenly kingdom. The passage is thus wholly parallel to the im-» 
portant verse, John iii. 3, for the yiveoOar &¢ .radiov, become as «a 
child, is nothing else than the new birth, in which alone such as 
unassuming child-like feeling can be implanted. By the resolutions 
and efforts of the natural man it cannot be produced. As an evi- 
dence of this child-like feeling Christ brings prominently forward the 
tarewovy avtov, humbling one’s self, in opposition to the dpody tavrdv, 
exalting one’s self; as the child, in whatever circumstances placed, 
will unassumingly be content with a lowly position, so should also the 
new-born saint, instead of climbing to high stations, descend to the 
secure vale of humility. The expression ‘“ humbleth himself” retaing 
here its widest meaning, inasmuch as even in the regenerate, con- 
stant and positive effort is needful to keep down the ambitious 
aspirings of the old man. The humbling may therefore be viewed as 
a special and stronger expression for becoming a child, and the being 
greater in the kingdom as contrasted with the mere entrance into it 
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Ver, 5.—Matthew, who alone gives the preceding verses, shews 
himself here again exceedingly exact in detailing our Lord’s dis- 
courses. According to Mark and Luke, who do not give these 
verses, it is not so easy to understand the presenting of the child, 
nay, it acquires with them a different meaning. They both speak 
directly of “the receiving of children,” whence also Mark (ix. 36), 
can add évaykadsoduevog add, taking it in his arms, an act not in 
immediate accordance with the representation of Matthew; for - 
since, with him, the child was simply a symbol of humility, it must 
in these circumstances have been a meaningless act to embrace him. 
(In Luke ii. 28, the term évayxarifeoOar = déyecbar ele dyndAac refers 
to little children, in whom alone the character of humility is purely 
developed. The verb npockaréoacda at Matth. xviii. 2, does not 
contradict this ; it is only necessary that we do not understand it 
exactly as meaning sucklings.) It accords well, however, with the 
train of thought in Mark and Luke, which attaches to maidtov 
mainly the idea of a beloved, a dear one. Still the question 
arises, how we shall trace here the general course of thought ; for 
although Matthew primarily applies the presentation of the child 
to a different purpose, yet he also proceeds in v. 5 to the “ receiv- 
ing” (déyecOar), and in v. 6 to its opposite, so that from this agree- 
ment of the three Evangelists, we must hold that these words were 
spoken, on the occasion referred to. It certainly seems from the 
connexion here, most natural to consider the “receiving” as an act 
of unassuming self-humbling love, so that it connects itself with the 
declaration mpéto¢ mavtwv dvdkovoc, the first, the servant of all (Mark 
ix. 85). But with this view, the last clause at Luke ix. 48, he that 
is least among you, etc., little harmonizes, for it is there apparent 
that the disciples are themselves the little ones who are to be re- 
ceived, not the recipients. (Compare also Mark ix. 41, from which 
this plainly follows.) The connexion may therefore better be 
understood thus, ‘‘ Be ye eager to become lowly, little-noticed as 
this child, for the little ones (the regenerate who have the true 
child’s feeling) are very dear and precious to the Lord, so that he 
regards what is done to them as done to himself.” According to 
this chain of ideas, then, that which Matthew relates must be held 
as having previously occurred ; for it is this which contains the 
ground of Christ’s attachment to them. avdiov == juxpé¢ ver. 
10, is then the symbol of the regenerate. (See on Matth. x. 
42.) The only thing still remaining obscure is how the expres- 
sion “he who receiveth a little child, receiveth me” should precisely 
in this discourse be used to denote God’s fatherly love for his spirit- 
ual children. The simplest explanation is, that this form of 
description is occasioned by the preceding mention (made distinctly 
by Matth.) of entering into the kingdom of God, With this, as 
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something future, stands closely connected the receiving, as that 
which is present, so that the meaning is—‘‘ He who thus humbles 
himself in true lowliness, is great in the kingdom of God; nay even 
amidst the sufferings of the regenerate on earth, they are so precious 
to the Lord that he holds what is done to them as done to himself;” 
(as to the thought itself, compare Matth. x. 40, seq., where it already 
occurred in another connexion). 

In Mark (ix. 38-41), and Luke (ix. 49, 50), there follows here a 
question by John with the answer of Jesus, which Matthew has 
omitted, as not beloning to the main scope of the discourse, but as 
rather interrupting it. The brevity with which Luke touches this 
intervening question of John, would have left it in many respects 
obscure, had not the more exact account of Mark enabled us to trace 
the ‘connexion. For the preceding words of Jesus, in which he 
speaks of receiving the little ones, plainly refer to the relation in 
which the disciples stood to those around them. John, who might 
not have penetrated fully into the meaning of our. Lord’s words, 
selects a circumstance which had perhaps occurred at the time, and 
had particularly struck himself, and lays it before the Saviour. 
Some one, it would appear, who doubtless had seen our Lord’s 
miracles, or those of the apostles, had himself made the attempt to 
heal in the name of Jesus. The disciples, in their selfish exciusive- 
ness, saw in this an infringement on their spiritual jurisdiction, and 
inasmuch as he did not habitually attach himself to the company 
of Jesus, had interdicted him.* This the Saviour reproves, and 
refers his disciples to that comprehensive love and humility of the 
true children of God, who child-like receive and acknowledge all 
that is akin to themselves, under whatever form they find it. The 
individual referred to is thus viewed as one befriended by the 
benevolent Saviour of men, and from whom the disciples might 
expect support, it being at the same time implied that he would 
not be left without a blessing. Thus understood, this incident 
takes its place most fittingly in the context; it is, as it were, 
an example of how the Lord does good to those who favour 
his disciples, even when these latter cannot understand aright 
the proofs of love. The sententious phrase in’ which Jesus ex- 
presses the doctrine which he wished on this occasion to teach 
his disciples, ‘he who is not against you is for you” (8¢ obk gore Kal? 
busy brép Sudy éote), is parallel to the statement at Matth. xii. 30, 
“he that is not with me is against me” (6 pu) Ov per’ euod Kar’ gn0d 
éort), which is found also at Luke xi, 23, Both are equally true of 


* A narrative precisely similar is recorded at Numbers xi. 27, seq. When Elded and 
Medad prophesied in the camp, Joshua said to Moses, “My lord Moses, forbid them.” 
But Moses replies, “ Enviest thou for my sake? would God all the Lord’s people prophe- 
sied, and that the Lord would put his Spirit upon them!” 
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different characters and grades of vocation. He whose calling is to 
spiritual labour, is against the Lord and his cause, if he do not 
positively further them ; he whose vocation is of a lower grade, who 
may be placed in a state of spiritual dependence on others (as the 
people were ruled by the Pharisees), is in favour of God’s cause, if 
he keep himself free from the generally prevailing hostile influences, 
and so continue susceptible of the Divine. It remains, however, a 
singular circumstance, that, even in Christ’s own times, persons 
should have used his name for the working of miracles without 
attaching themselves to his followers ; it is a proof of the general 
notice hich his miracles had attracted. At a later period, we 
find, in the history of Simon, Magus (Acts viii.) and the seven 
sons of Sceva (xix. 13, seq.) something of the same kind. If, how- 
ever, the apostles judge of these men sis a way wholly different from 
what the Saviour does here, the cause of the difference must assur- 
edly be sought in the motive from which such a use of the name of 
Jesus proceeded. It might, as in the case of the person here men- 
tioned, flow from faith—perhaps an unconscious faith—in Christ’s 
heavenly power, and was therefore to be borne with (although the 
declarations of Jesus respecting him certainly do not exclude the 
necessity of his being further instructed, and made to know that the - 
special object of Christ’s coming was not to impart the gift of work- 
ing miracles, but to change the human heart) ; but on the other 
hand it might proceed from motives wholly impure, as with the sons 
of Sceva, and must in that case be unconditionally resisted. For, 
these men used the name of Jesus as a peculiarly powerful form éf 
adjuration, just as they would other formule of their art, for their 
selfish objects. Thus, it is not the outward act itself, but rather 
the feeling from which it flows, that determines its being admissible 
or not. 

Ver, 6.—Tbe idea which follows of the oxavdarigav tva tév 
puxpor, offending one of the little ones, connects itself most appro- 
priately with the receiving, of ver. 5. He merely expresses the 
opposite thought, so that the sense of these words is, “the little 
ones are so precious to the Lord, that whatever good is done them 
he looks on as done to himself, and rewards it ; whatever evil is in- 
flicted on them, he most indignantly punishes.” The peculiar form, 
however, in which this thought is brought out by Matthew, and more 
especially by Mark, does not seem to suit the context. We do not 
see in what connexion it stands with the strife among the apostles, 
This might rendez it probable that there are inserted here. portions 
of discourses originally spoken in another connexion. (Comp. on 
Matth. v. 29, 30, where something similar occurs.) But at Matth 
xviii. 10, 14, we again find marked references to the antecedent 
little ones, and at. Mark ix. 50, also the clause eipnvevere év dAdijdotc, 
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be at peace among yourselves, again points back to the strife among 
the disciples, from which the discourse took its rise. We must then 
prove that these words respecting the oxavdaige stand connected 
with the entire discourse. For, even granting that they had origin- 
ally been spoken in other circumstances by the Lord, this much is 
clear, that both evangelists meant here to place them in a fitting 
connexion. It only remains, then, that we regard the sense of uxpdc, 
little, as modified in such a way that the expression here forms the 
counterpart of péyac, great. Usually the New Testament employs the 
term juxedc, little, little one, to denote believers, the regenerate in 
general (see more fully on this point at Matth. x. 42), but again we 
also find a distinction drawn between the great and the small in the 
kingdom of God (see at Matth. xi. 11, and v.19). Applying this 
distinction here, the connexion of the passage may be taken in this 
way. The strife among the disciples as to their place in the king- 
dom of God might have given offence to the other believers, so that 
they were perplexed as to whether the truth dwelt within the circle 
where such things could occur. This led the Lord to declare his 
mind as to the guilt of those who gave offence, even to the weakest 
among the believers. The seventh verse, in Matth. however, seems 
to be in opposition to this view of the connexion, for the offences 
are there ascribed to the world. But in reference to this, we must 
observe, that the disciples, in so far as they gave offence to believers, 
did themselves belong to the world, and thus the Saviour here 
passes over from the particular to the general, just as at Matth. xvi. 
23, he traces Peter’s declaration at once to the origin of evil from 
whose influence he was not yet wholly free. With this, also, ver. 8, 
seq., well agrees, where he speaks of self-offence (éavtov oxavdarive), 
man being thus presented as in a conflict between the new and the 
old principles of his nature. 

As to the meaning of oxdvdadov, the old form of the word cxav- 
ddAntpov properly denotes a trap for ensnaring animals, then in 
general, a noose, a snare, laying wait for. In the New Testament 
it is transferred to spiritual things, and under oxdévdadov everything 
is included which can hinder the development of spiritual life, or 
deter men from faith in the Divine = zpécxoupa, in Hebrew spina, a 
cord, a noose, or b>” offence. (On this account also in the New 
Testament, rayic, Ojpa, stand connected with oxdvOadov, see Rom. 
xi. 9.) The verb cxardadtSev consequently means to give offence, 
to prepare spiritual obstruction, oxavdadricecbat, to take offence. 
There is a peculiarity, however, in the meaning of oxavdadécery in 
ver. 8, of this passage, according to which the oxardadttwv and the 
onavdadcouevoc appear united in the same individual. This internal 
conflict in man himself is to be explained, as has been already said, 
from regeneration, through which the new man is brought into life 
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who wrestles and struggles with the old man for dominion, The 
greatness of the guilt involved in giving spiritual offence, or in 
deterring the little ones from a life of faith, is depicted by the 
Saviour in a form palpable to the senses, inasmuch as he represents 
the sin of these delinquencies as greater than those crimes on which 
the heaviest political punishment is inflicted. (The ovudépe: aire, 
it were better for him, expresses a heavier, namely, a spiritual and 
eternal punishment.—The sinking into the sea was not practised 
among the Jews, but was in use among other nations. See for 
example, Sueton., August. c. 68. Instead of the less usual expres- 
sion ptAo¢g dvxédc in Matthew and Luke, Mark has AéOo¢ pvdsde, 
MvAoc == p0vAn denotes properly the mill itself, and in a secondary 
sense the mill-stone. The word évoc is commonly used of the lower 
mill-stone, which does not move. The adjective form, dv«é¢, is not 
in use as applied to it. The words prog dvd therefore cannot 
well mean the lower and heavier mill-stone. We do better to adhere 
to the sense of set in motion by asses, as expressing the size of the 
stone. The ass mill-stone is contrasted with the stone of a mill 
driven by the hand of man.) 

Ver. 7.—This thought again meets us at Luke xvii. 1, where 
we shall more closely consider it. Here it is only incidental, 
and unconnected with the rest of the discourse. (Kéoyoc the 
counterpart of Bac. 7.0. See in regard to it more at length in the 
exposition of John i. 9.) 

Ver. 8, 9.—After speaking of offence given to others, Jesus 
passes on to that inward offence which he who is born again may 
give to himself. The general meaning of the words is clear, The 
cutting off hand and foot, the plucking out of the eye, is intended 
to denote the denying ourselves of what is dearest. and most indis- 
pensable to the outward life; when through sinful influences 
transmitted from without, it endangers the spiritual life. But here, 
as at Matth. ver. 29, 30,a difficulty is raised by the additional 
clause, It is better for thee to enter into life (sc., eternal) lame, 
maimed, one-eyed (xwAdv, Kvddov, povdpbarpov).* For, I cannot 
persuade myself to regard this as a mere embellishment, which has 
no meaning of its own. The sense of the whole comparison rather 
seems to be this, The cutting off of hand or foot, can, as is self- 
evident, be only taken spiritually, since the outward act were mean- 
ingless (compare on Matth. xix. 12), unless the inward root of sin 
were destroyed. Hand, foot, eye, here appear to be used by the 
Saviour to denote mental powers and dispositions, and he counsels 
their restraint, their non-development, if their culture interferes 
with that of the higher elements of spiritual life. The unrestricted 


* Compare as to ovég0adpyo¢c Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 136. The pure Greek form is 
érepopbarpoc 
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development of all our faculties, the inferior as well as the more 
elevated, is the highest attainment, yet he who finds by experience 
that he cannot cultivate certain faculties—the artistic for example 
—without injury to his holiest feelings, must renounce their cultiva- 
tion, and first of all preserve by pains-taking fidelity, the central 
principle of his soul, the life imparted by Christ, which in the man- 
ifold distraction of his powers can so easily be lost. Nor let the 
sacrifice of some subordinate principle, be matter of painful regret.* 
True, we must add, that this loss is only in appearance, for, in the 
development of man’s higher life, every lower principle which he had 
sacrificed, is again restored with increase of power. But in the first 
instance, he has the real experience of such a sacrifice, and it still 
remains true that it is a higher and better thing to learn to cultivate 
even the lower faculties in harmony with the higher. Where, how- 
ever, that cannot be, we should choose the safer course. Mark gives 
finally, a very lengthened version of this discourse, without, however, 
adding anything to the thought. The simple vip aidwor, everlast- 
ing fire, of Matthew is in Mark paraphrased by yésvva, rip doBeorov 
brov 6 oKwAn§ abtdv ob tedevtG Kai Td rdp od oBévvvrat, hell, un- 
quenchable fire where their worm, etc. The words are taken from 
Isaiah lxvi. 24, whence they had already been quoted at Sir. vii. 19; 
Judith xvi, 21. They depict the dréaAea, perdition, by imagery 
taken from death and putrefaction, imasmuch as life is contrasted 
with eternal death. (See as to xpiouc aidviog the remarks on Matth, 
xii. 32.) The expression oxéAn = nzbin denotes properly the worm 
that devours the dead body (Ps. xxii. 7; Sir. x. 13); here standing 
in parallelism with vip, it must be understood as inflicting pain. 
The seeming tautology in the passage 70 tip doBeorov brov 7d Trip ob 
oBévyvTa disappears when we supply attéyv to the 7wép as in the case 
of the antecedent ong, which stands so placed also in Isaiah. 
For in that case the first expression is a general description of the 
place of punishment, the second the special infliction of its agonies 
on these guilty ones, 

We have an interesting remark at the conclusion of these words 
in Mark, ver. 49, 50, ‘‘ For every one shall be salted with fire, and 
every sacrifice shall be salted with salt” (mae yap rept daoOjoerar nat 
néoa Ovota dal daroOjoerat). This thought closes very appropriately the 
foregoing discourse, for it concentrates into one general principle, as 
it were, what had previously been set forth. The salting with fire 

* Thus also had Origen already spoken (Comm. in Matth. Tom. xiii. ed. dela Rue, 
vol. iii. 603). Tholuck remarks (Comm. on Sermon on the Mount, p. 234), in opposition 
to this that my exposition bears a modern character, inasmuch as the distinction of the 
various mental faculties belongs to modern metaphysical philosophy. His objection ap- 
pears to me ill-founded, for men have always perceived the distinction between different 


powers of mind. What people ever wholly confounded memory with reason—the fancy 
with the will? 
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neither refers simply to the everlasting fire, nor merely to the exhor- 
tation to self-denial, but includes both, so that the mac, every one, is 
to be understood literally of the whole human race. The sense of the 
expression therefore is this, because of the general sinfulness of the 
race, every individual must be salted with fire, either on the one 
hand by his entering of his own free will on a course of self-denial 
and earnest purification from his iniquities, or on the other hand, by 
his-being carried against his will away to the place of punishment, 
The fire appears here first as the cleansing, purifying element (so it 
often does, for example, Malachi iii, 2; Sir. ii. 5),* and then, as that 
which inflicts pain. But, for him who submits in earnest to the 
pain which is necessarily associated with the overcoming of sin, it 
works beneficially. (1 Pet. iv. 1.) The term dritecda, being salted, 
is well chosen to express the effect of fire, first, because of the suc- 
ceeding quotation, in which salt is spoken of, and next, because it 
harmonizes perfectly with the description of fire, the operation of 
salt being closely allied to that of fire. From hence in the pro- 
found and appropriate symbolism of Scripture, salt derives its 
peculiar meaning, especially as applied to sacrifices. According to 
Ley, ii. 13, all sacrifices must be seasoned with salt. This passage 
is here referred to, so that we might supply the words d¢ yéypanrat, 
as uw is written. The Old Testament practice, therefore, of 
seasoning sacrifices with salt, is here regarded by our Lord in 
its deeper meaning. As every sacrifice is, on the part of him 
who offers it, a type of his inwardly devoting himself with all 
that he is and has to the eternal source of his being, so the 
salt was intended to shew tliat such a sacrifice could never be 
well-pleasing to God without the pain of self-denial, and the 
quickening influence of the Fire-Spirit: from on high. The fire- 
baptism (Matth. ii, 11) is just this act of purification in the saints 
through the salt of self-denial, and even the Son of God himself 
submitted to it, though he was sinless, in order that he might in 
the fire of suffering, perfect and glorify the human nature which he 
had assumed. We are then so to explain the grammatical connex- 
ion of the clauses as not to understand by the sacrifice being salted 
with fire another and a different thing from the person’s being salted 
with salt: the one clause contains the sensible image and type of 
the spiritual process indicated by the other. It is not, necessary, 
however, on this account to give to the cai the meaning of sicuti, 
quemadmodum; we have only to supply dca roiro, so that the 
sense should be, ‘‘and for this reason (as it stands written) must 
every sacrifice be salted with salt.” We have, therefore, in this pas- 
sage, an authoritative explanation of the meaning of a sacrifice, and 


* So I think, in the baptism of fire, Matth. iii —[K. 
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of the ceremony of presenting them to the Lord sprinkled with salt.* 
Among the manifold other explanations of this passage, we are 
specially bound to reject as contrary to the use of the language, that 
which takes dAigeo0a: — nv in the sense of being annchilated refer- 
ring to Is, li. 6. For in the latter passage the word n>aq has a mean- 
ing wholly unconnected with the term nb, salt. (Compare Gesen, 
in Lex. sub. voc.)—It is still further difficult to connect ver. 50 with 
the preceding context. For the discourse makes a transition to the 
nature of salt in general, and brings forward the circumstance that 
if it have lost its strength there is no means by which it may be 
regained. The same thought occurred at Matth. v. 18 ; Luke xiv. 
84; but in such a connexion that the disciples are themselves called 
the salt of the earth, in so far, namely, as they are the seasoning, 
quickening element in humanity. Here the import of the thoughts 
is somewhat modified, but not essentially changed. For, in the 
disciples themselves, a distinction is drawn between the natural life 
by which they were allied to the world (Compare Matth. xviii. 17), 
and the higher‘and heavenly principle which animated them. It is 
here enjoined on them to preserve this last, and so gradually to per- 
vade with salt from heaven all their faculties and dispositions of 
mind. In the passage, Matth. v. 13, they are called the salt of the 
earth in so far as they, compared with the great mass of men, were 
prevailingly filled from above with the fiery influence. In both 
passages, however, here as well as at Matth. v. 13, man’s own faith- 
fulness is represented as called for to guard the salt of the Spirit. 
To call forth that higher life, is what man cannot do, it is a pure 
gift of grace, but he can s¢ifle it, or he can protect it as a mother 
can, to a certain extent, secure the child that is under her heart from 
harm and mischance, though she has not the power of calling it into 
existence. In this exhortation, therefore, éyete év gavrote crac, have 
salt in yourselves, there lies an admonition to earnestness in self. 
denial and perseverance, as the means by which the gift bestowed 
may be preserved, And this admonition is sharpened by recalling 
to their minds the impossibility of seasoning salt which has lost its 
powers (ev ti ait dpréoere), The closing words kai eipyvetere ev 
ahijros, and be at peace with one another, point back to the com- 
mencement of the discourse at Mark ix. 33. Perhaps the expres- 
sion have salt, is intended to form a contrast to the be at peace. 
The former seems to describe a sharp and caustic, the latter 
a gentle mode of action; both are.to be united in the regener- 

* Hamann has already said in allusion to this passage, “the anxiety which prevails in : 
the world is perhaps the only proof of our heterogeneous constitution. For were nothing 
wanting to us we should act as the heathen, and the transcendental philosophers who 
know nothing of God, and are enamoured of lovely nature. This impertinent disquietude, 


this holy hypochondria, is the fire by which we are salted sacrifices. ° (Works, Part vi., p. 
194.) 
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ate ; in regard to the ungodliness that is in the world he must re- 
prove and rebuke, and in so far he must, like Christ himself (Matth. ’ 
x. 34), bring in strife, but in regard to all that is congenial and 
kindred in the children of God; gentleness must prevail. As there- 
fore salt does not season salt, but only that which is unsalted, so the 
living energy of the children of God should not be expended in con- 
tests among themselves, but devoted to the awakening of life in the 
world. The closeness with which the last verses in Mark connect 
themselves both with the preceding context and with the commence- 
ment of the whole discourse, makes it to my mind improbable that 
they originally stood in any other connexipn, and here, therefore, we 
have an instance in which Mark also contributes to the train of 
thought something peculiarly his own. : 

Ver. 10.—While hitherto Matthew has had a parallel account in 
Mark, he now pursues the discourse alone to the end of the chapter. 
The connexion of thought between the first clause and the preced- 
ing context is simple, inasmuch as the xatadpovety, despise, ver. 10, 
refers back to the oxavdaricev, offend, of ver. 6. It is not necessary 
to remark, that in this case also the little ones are-the regenerate, 
and consequently anything like a special connexion between angels 
and children, we are unable here to discover. A peculiar argument 
is here employed by cur Lord to enforce the exhortation against 
despising the little ones. He brings forward their preciousness in 
the view of his Father in heaven (who is also their Father, for be- 
lievers bear within them the life of Christ, see ver. 5) in the remark 
which he makes, “their angels continually see God’s face.” First, 
then, the words BAérev 1d nedownov tod matedc, beholding the 
face, etc., are by no means to be reduced to a mere oriental form 
of speech : they rather describe simply the reality of the relation. 
The degree of their nearness to God marks the degree of holi- 
ness in their nature, and the meaning would seem to be, that 
the regenerate (even the most insignificant members of the kingdom 
of God), as being representatives of the highest holiness on earth, are 
also in the heavenly world Gin which all the phenomena of earth 
have their root) represented by the holiest beings. Any analogies 
to this exhibited in political arrangements, are merely a more or less 
intentional imitation of the original relation. (Compare 1 Kings 
x. 8; Hsther i. 14; Jerem. lii. 25.) The idea of angels who take 
their stand in immediate proximity to the Father often meets us 
amidst the teachings of Scripture (Dan. vii. 10; Rev.i. 4; iv. 4), but 
in no passage elsewhere do we find that these angels particularly are 
placed in such a connection with believers as is here indicated by 
the words their angels. Although, however, in a certain sense this 
passage stands alone, and is also not strictly of a didactic character, 
yet we must not regard it as uttered in any accommodation to Jew- 
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ish myths. There was not here the slightest occasion for suggesting 
the idea unless it possessed an internal Sirertia That every individual 
had his angel, as inferred from the passage by the fathers of the 
church (Compare Schmidt de Angelis tutelaribus* in [lgen’s Denk- 
schrift, Leipzig 1817), it does not expressly state. In Daniel, 
angels are spoken of as the representatives of whole nations (x. 20 ; 
xii, 1), and we may thus conceive a single angel as representing 
several persons. Yet on the other hand, Acts xii. 15 indicates a 
representation of individuals. Yet the passage bears necessarily 
a degree of obscurity, as it cannot’ be illustrated by a comparison 
with others. Often, finally, is the angelic world viewed in Scrip- 
ture as standing connected with believers (Ps.xxxiv.8; Ps. xci. 11; 
Heb, i. 14), since the development of the church appears as the 
central point of the whole (1 Peter i. 12). 

Ver. 11-14.—In some MSS. (B. L. and others) verse 11 is want- 
ing ; it might have been taken from Luke xix. 10, where he has 
also the following verses in connection with kindred topics. But 
first it is improbable that this verse from a passage of Luke’s gospel, 
and that assuredly not parallel, should have been thrust in here ; 
and in the next place, it agrees too closely with Matthew’s context 
to prevent our believing this much, at least, that Matthew himself 
inserted it in this passage, although we may doubt whether it was 
originally uttered in this precise connexion. For the Son of Man 
stands beside the angels as one exalted above them, and the fact 
that the little ones are the object of the mission of the Son of Man, 
is a new proof of their preciousness in the sight of God. The term 
drodwd6c¢, lost, plainly points to the following parable of the lost 
sheep, whose fuller exposition will find a place at Luke chap. xv, 
Here I only observe with reference to its connexion with the entire 
discourse, that the contrast between the strayed sheep and the 
ninety-nine which did not stray, would stand wholly isolated, unless, 
as was remarked above, we adhere to the distinction between the 
puxpoc, little, and the péyac, great, which runs through the discourse. 
The parable thus acquires in this passage a modified sense foreign to 
it in Luke, where it rather represents the just and the unjust in 
their relation to Divine grace, 

Ver. 15-17.—It was mentioned in the general remarks on 
this chapter, that the following thoughts on forgiveness may also 
belong to the discourse as integral parts of it, if we assume that the 
strife among the disciples had led to offences, that Peter had been 
the person offended, and on this very account, therefore, the one ex- 
horted to forgiveness. But although the following parable (ver, 22- 
85), accords well with this assumption, yet to my mind it is ren- 


* Meyer gives an extract from this treatise in the Blatt. f. hoh. Wahrheit, Th. i.S 
183, seq. 
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dered improbable by the connexion sustained by ver. 18, 19, to the 
rest of the discourse. Had the disciples been themselves both 
the offenders and the offended, these verses would hardly have 
formed part of the exhortation, for they are better fitted to lift up 
the disciples than to humble them. I can more easily suppose that 
Matthew, as his manner is, has conjoined kindred elements with the 
thoughts’ that form the basis of the discourse. In this instance he 
wished to depict the character of the children of the kingdom in 
their humility and meekness, After having, in what goes before, 
warned believers against offending weaker brethren, the discourse 
brings to view the opposite point of the contrast, and describes how 
a believer should conduct himself‘ if injury be inflicted upon him (av 
6 ddeipoc cov duaprioy el¢ o€), and specially if it be done by a fellow 
believer (ddeAgéc is here a brother Christian, a member of the king- 
dom of God). This instruction, however, is conceived in terms so 
general, that it at»once stands forth asa precept for the whole 
church, and it rests on the spiritual character of the disciples of 
Jesus and the everlasting presence of Christ in his church... This 
makes it in the highest degree improbable that the words were 
occasioned by a strife among the diciples themselves, otherwise ver. 
18 must be held as meaning ‘‘if one of you exclude another from 
the communion of God’s kingdom, that exclusion is held as effectual 
in the sight of God,” an idea obviously untenable. The disciples 
were not to exclude one another ; but they are here viewed as the 
real and the pure germ of the church, which no power of evil should 
overcome ; but if room was left for their being sinned against by 
their brethren less enlightened than themselves by Christian prin- 
ciple, they must in that case act on the rule here laid down.. Thus 
the kingdom of heaven (ver. 23), by no means appears in this pass- 
age as a communion absolutely perfect (compare on Matth. xiii. 47), 
but as one in which good exerts a predominating influence, repress- 
ing, consequently, and restraining evil; so that this passage once 
more plainly shews.that the Saviour intended to found an external 
church, in which, as a kernel in its shell, the ideal kingdom of God 
should be developed. The disciples appear as representatives of this 
kernel of God’s kingdom ; to them is entrusted the guiding and 
ruling of this community ; they are the salt, and have to care for the 
preservation of the whole body in the strength of him who is unceas- 
ingly amongst them. If they (through unfaithfulness) were to 
lose their power, the kingdom of God would fall to pieces ; the sin 
even of others should be-repressed by them. It must, however, 
here again be observed, that these injunctions of the Saviour do not 
apply to the form of the outward church at all times (Compare as 
to this on Matth. v. 39, seq.), but are valid only in reference to true 
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believers.* For, the external church has relapsed, since the fourth 
century, into the Old Testament form, and to such as are not eman- 
cipated from the law, such precepts as the above have no meaning ; 
against the injuries of the world a Christian has the protection of 
the magistrates, and he errs if he believes that owing to this ordi- 
nance of Jesus he may not call in their aid.t This progressive 
series of admonitions, first apart, then before certain witnesses, and 
finally in presence of the church, presupposes a state of mind not 
hardened against the power of the truth, even where no threat is 
used to enforce it. The universal carrying out of it would as com- 
pletely disorganise civil society, as if each man were to give his coat 
to any one who had demanded of him his cloak. For the unawak- 
ened, unconverted man it is wisdom to act on God’s precept, “ Kye 
for eye, tooth for tooth” (Matthew v. 22). Fritzche’s remark (on 
the passage) is most correct, that it is better to place the interpunc- 
tuation after adrod than after pévov, [?] The phrase petatd cov kat 
abrod is perfectly sufficient by itself, and the pévov édy cov dxovoy is 
fittingly conjoined into a distinct clause, since the idea of unity 
stands here in contrast to the subsequent plurality. [Such a posi- 
tion of udvov before éév is not in accordance with Matthew’s style.] 
The leading principle of the whole line of conduct prescribed is 
mildness, long-suffering, and an endeavour to give ascendancy to 
Divine influences in the mind of a brother. The conversation, 
therefore, does not deal merely with the isolated fact of the offence 
given, but refers to the whole state of the offender’s soul from which 
that act proceeded. The-point it concerned them to aim at, was to 
change this frame of mind, and to this reference is made by. the 
term xepdaivery scil. cig Swiy aidviov, gaining, viz., to eternal life. 
‘Every sin, especially against a brother, is submission to the domin- 
ion of the sinful principle (1 John iii. 8), and this leads to perdition, 
When, therefore, any one, by the gentle power of love, wins a 
brother for the kingdom of love, he gains = saves him, of course by 
the power of Christ working in him. Love, once repulsed, renews 
its assault : the admonition is made more impressive and solemn by 
the presence of others. The Saviour here refers to Deut. xix. 15. 
(The p7jua corresponds here to the Hebrew 733 in the sense of causa, 
a cause in law; ordua is put for oral testimony, in which the depon- 
ent is himself produced in evidence.) He here applies this Mosaic 
ordinance in an elevated form, suited to more elevated relations, 


* Better; these precepts refer not to Christianity and Christian states, but only to 
Christian church organization, But to the latter it is by no means essential that it con- 
sist exclusively of regenerated persons, but only that it have an organized system of dis- 
cipline for offences.—[E. 

+ In this way must 1 Cor.vi. 1 be understood, in the exposition of which further 
details will be given. 
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For it is by no means evidence against an erring brother that in the 
first instance is here spoken of, but simply an impressive mode of 
working on his mind. If this produced no impression on him, then 
the presence of witnesses certainly took the form of evidence against 
him, inasmuch as his case was laid before the whole church. This 
appears as the final attempt to call forth the influence of a Chris- 
tian spirit in the brother who had erred and who clung to his error. 
The éxxAnota here, like >np, is the assemblage of all the believers in 
one place, to which assembly the separate individual belongs as a 
member. If he also refuse to_follow this most emphatic rebuke, 
then the only means of help, as well as the sole punishment, is to 
exclude him from the community. Where spiritual life has left a 
soul, the withdrawal of fellowship with kindred minds is often the 
surest means of rousing its slumbering aspirations, (The expres- 
sions é6exd¢ and tedwvyc denote that sphere of life generally, which 
lies without the Christian circle.) 

Ver. 18.—As to the thought contained in this verse, compare on 
ver. 16,17. Here the only question is, how the Evangelist’s words 
are to be understood, as connected with the context. Plainly, the 
ye must be held parallel with the church of the foregoing verse, so 
that the sure and binding nature of the church’s decision is here 
affirmed. ‘“‘ What in such a case the church ordains, is no mere 
human decision, but since in the church divinity itself appears 
manifested on earth, its decisions also are of Divine validity.” 

Ver. 19, 20.—The connexion of the following verses with the 
preceding is simply this: the spiritual power of the church to bind 
and to loose depends on the efficient influence in it of the heavenly 
Father ; that influence, however, is independent of the extent of 
the congregation, or of locality (we might add, according to Matth. 
xxviii. 20, of time); God in Christ is universally present in his 
church. (The néduv duqv gives no incongruous meaning; the 
authority of manuscripts favours the omission of the dwjv.) The 
church is here contemplated in its narrowest possible limit (vo 7 
tpeic) ; an individual cannot form a church, but any plurality of 
persons who bear within them the same principle of spiritual life, 
constitutes a Kovwria tod rvetparoc (1 John i. 3), and consequently 
a church. From the kowwvia, fellowship, therefore, may proceed a 
ovpdwvia (an harmonious agreement of will for some special end), 
and this the Father hears. To the expression “on earth” corre- 
sponds the “ Father in heaven,” so that the church appears united 
by the Spirit to the Father, who carries into effect its wishes. The 
general expression, Tepi tavti¢ mpdypartoc, concerning every thing, is 
usually considered as restricted to whatever is fitted to advance the 
welfare of the church, or that belongs to the sphere of Christian 
life. This is certainly so far correct, that things spiritual form the 
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sole object of a believer’s labours, an object in which for him every- 
thing else terminates, in so far as it is in itself good. But just 
because everything does so terminate, must the ‘“ everything” be 
taken in a literal sense, inasmuch as everything, in so far as it stands 
connected with the wants of the church, may form the object of a 
believer’s prayers. The possibility of abusing this command, or 
rather, this high permission, given by the Saviour to his own people, 
is excluded by the fact, that it is only the Spirit of the Father in 
Christ Jesus himself who creates and calls forth the spiritual fellow- 
ship, the agreement thence arising in the special case, and the 
prayer itself, When, then, all this does not really exist, or is set 
forth in mere deceptive show, the words of the Lord find no appli- 
cation ; but wherever it in reality is found, there his words are 
eternally true. It is wholly independent of time and place ; where- 
soever (ov scil. rérov), the believers may be assembled together if 
they meet in the name of Jesus (and pray in his name), there the 
Lord is in the midst of them.* (And, according to Matth. xxviii. 
20, there is no restriction of time; éy@ ye’ budv eipi mdoac Tae 7uépac.) 
What defines the thought in these words is the expression ei¢ 76 
éuov Svoua, in my name, (The ei¢ here is not to be confounded with 
év. In the formula ei¢ dvowa, the name is, as it were, the point of 
union, so that it corresponds to the German auf seinem Namen, 
upon his name. In the formula év dvduare, the name is the uniting 
power by means of which the conjunction is conceived of as effected 
and maintained. Compare on Matth. xxviii. 19.) "Ovoua, however, 
=, name (compare on Luke 1. 35), denotes the person, the essen- 
tial being, not indeed as incapable of being known, or as -actually 
unknown, but as manifested. The assembling, then, in the name 
of Jesus, and the praying in his name, presuppose the life of the 
spirit of Jesus in those so meeting together, It is no disolated act 
which every one in all circumstances is able, by the sel@determining 
power of his own mind, to do ; it requires rather as a necessary con- 
dition, that man should be under the power of living Christian 
principle. But, as even the believer has hours of spiritual darkness, 
he may, from negligence and want of watchfulness, be present in 
the assemblies of believers, no¢ in the name of Jesus; this, there- 
fore, makes a watchful; self-conscious state of faith necessary ; for 
the object to be aimed at in our advancement as Christians, is, that 
we never be without prayer (Luke xviii. 1, seq.), never without the 
name of Jesus, either when alone, or in the company of others, 


* Interesting allusions to this truth, that the Divine is present in the human assem- 
blies of those who seck it, are to be found among the Rabbins. Thus, in the Treatise 
~ Pirke Aboth, iii. 2, it is said, duo si assident mense et colloquia habent de legems-sy 
(the symbol of God as acting, of the Son, compare on John i. 1), quiescit super eos secun- 
dum Mal. iii. 16, 
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(Compare further as to prayer in the name of Jesus on John xiv. 18, 
14 ; xvi. 24.) If, moreover, the Father is spoken of at ver. 19, and 
the Son is at ver, 20 represented as he who is present in the assem- 
bly (and consequently, as he who acts and who fulfils prayer), this 
is explained simply by the relation of the Father and the Son. For, 
in so far as the Father manifests himself only in the Son, and the 
Son performs only what the Father prompts (John viii. 28), the 
operation of Father and Son is one and the same agency of the 
living God. To assemble in the name of the Father, and to pray 
in him, apart from the Son, is an impossibility, it is merely to pray 
in one’s Own name, which is no prayer ; for, whosoever denieth the 
Son, hath not the Father. These last verses, finally, have again the 
elevated tone of John, and seem’to have been spoken in moments 
of holiest exultation. The parable which follows, at once sinks 
again into a lower region, doubtless, however, for this reason, be- 
cause Peter’s question proved that he (and with him, certainly the 
other disciples also), was not yet prepared for the full understand- 
ing of the foregoing thought. 

Ver, 21, 22—If Peter in what follows speaks of forgiveness, 
there had yet been no express mention made of that subject by 
Jesus in the preceding discourse, but the whole precepts (ver. 15, 
seq.) as to the treatment of erring brethren, had proceeded neces- 
sarily on the supposition of forgiveness. The man who, in his own 
heart, gives way to anger, will continue to cherish a sense of the 
individual offence ; but the man who forgives will strive as a peace- 
maker (Matth. v. 9), to remove the ground of the sin from the heart 
of his brother. The imperfect moral culture of Peter, however, did 
not admit of his understanding even the fundamental idea of for- 
giveness. Mistaking the nature of pure love, which never can do 
otherwise than love, he conceives of some limit to forgiveness, being 
apprehensive, as is usual with natural men, that boundless forgive- 
ness must be a thing impossible, (The énrdnuc, seven times, as also 
the following é&Bdounkovrdnc énrd, seventy times seven, contains 
merely the idea of the limited and the unlimited, expressed, accord- 
ing to the Jewish practice, by the number seven. Compare Gen. 
xxxiii. 3; 1 Kings xviii. 43.) | 

Ver. 23.—The Saviour, having perceived from Peter’s question 
how far his discernment was here at fault, proceeds to explain to 
him in a parabie the grounds on which a member of God’s kingdom 
must ever stand ready to grant forgiveness ; as, only through for- 
giveness extended towards himself could he have obtained entrance 
into that kingdom. To every individual, even to such as took their 
stand on the footing of the law, this must have formed a decisive 
motive to forgiveness. It was only the law of recompense to which 
expression was thus given. While, therefore, the inquiry of Peter 
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seemed to presuppose the right to act at one’s own discretion in 
bestowing forgiveness or withholding it, the Saviour explains that 
nothing of this kind existed. He who was himself in debt for his 
all could advance a claim for nothing. (As to the formula opo.06q 
) Bacireia tév obpavdv dvOpdrw (compare Matth, xii. 24.—Adyor 
ovvaipery, rationem conferre, to take account. The dodo are, as the 
summing up shews, the servants with whom the disciples are here 
compared). 

Ver. 24-26.—The sum of 10,000 talents is very great. If it 
were the Hebrew talent (122 = 3000 shekels, see Exodus xxxviiL 
25, 26), it would amount to fifteen millions of dollars.* The mag- 
nitude of the sum, however, accords well, on the one hand, with the 
financial operations of a king; and on the other hand with the 
idea involved in the parable, namely, that the sinner’s debt to 
God is too great for him to discharge. According to ancient custom, 
the family of the debtor was considered as belonging to the creditor. 
In the Old Testament, however, this custom is mitigated by the 
wise institution of the jubilee year, in which the debtor with his 
family must be set free. (Comp. Levit. xxv. 39, seq.) The wish 
of the debtor to see the payment postponed (waxpofvupsiv, in con- 
struction with én, as well as with cic, means in the New Testament 
to exercise forbearance, to give a respite), and his hope of discharg- 
ing the debt, are merely an expression of anxiety and care, but the 
thing is to be viewed as in itself impossible, and for this reason, the 
king compassionately forgives him the debt. 

Ver. 27-30.—The severity of the debtor towards his own sub- 
ordinates contrasts most strikingly with the mildness of the king. 
(As to ondayxvigecOac see on Luke i. '78—The verb drodvery, as 
denoting deliverance from personal confinement and slavery is 
distinguished from the remission of the debt.—Adveov, borrowed 
money, occurs only in this place.) The otvdovioc, fellow-servant, is 
not to be conceived of as standing on the same footing with the 
first ; the intention merely is to bring out the equally dependent 
relation of both to the king, in order to mark more prominently the 
severity of the debtor. On the same ground also, so small a sum 
(100 denarii = 12 dollars) is mentioned, 

Thus, then, in that idea which the parable is intended to exhibit, 
this point stands prominently forth, that all indebtedness of man to 
man (ovvdovdoc), is inconsiderable in comparison with his indebtedness 
to God; he can never therefore enforce it against man, while con- 
scious of his heavier liabilities to God. [The debt of the fellow-servant. 
is thus, as it were, transferred to God. The servant was infinitely 
more indebted to God, and yet all was forgiven him. — He is there- 
fore now (in another sense) accountable to God himself and that 

* Taking the dollar at 75 cents, this would amount to 11,500,000 dollars.—[K. 
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for al. Also all demands which he had against others, it is not 
now for him but for God to enforce against them, the God to whom 
it is not too much to remit 10,000 talents!] This hard-hearted 
servant, whose feelings the graciousness of the king failed to soften, 
permits himself to inflict even bodily violence on his debtor, which 
the custom of antiquity allowed him to do. (The verb xparety is not 
pleonastic, it is the necessary antecedent of mviyeey = dyyerv. In 
ver. 28, the reading ef tz ddetdetc is to be preferred to 8 re. This last 
plainly betrays its real nature as a correction of the ef 7, which is 
not to be understood as implying that the debt is in any way 
doubtful, but merely as a courteous mode of expression. The 
formula éw¢ ob drodg 76 dperAduevov, reminds one of Matth. v. 26. As 
to its meaning in connexion with the idea of the parable, see on 
ver. 34.) 
Ver. 31-33.—It_ is not undesignedly that sorrow and not anger 
is mentioned as the feeling of the rest of the servants, for, the 
former denotes the nobler emotion as cherished by men standing on 
the same footing with the offender (compare ver. 34), and by it are 
the rest of the servants contrasted with the single hard-hearted 
fellow-servant. If we suppose that Peter had been the offended 
party in their contention, and so corresponded to the creditor, while 
some one else was the debtor, and that immediately not forgiveness, 
but revenge sprung up in his heart, the parable certainly gains a 
very special application. But we have already called attention to 
the difficulties of this supposition. In our Lord’s rebuke the recep- 
tion of compassion is set forth as a motive for its exercise towards 
others, and precisely in this circumstance lies the whole point of the 
parable. 
Ver. 34, 35.—Against the hard-heartedness, however, of the 
sinner, anger manifests itself on the part of the Lord. Where man 
cherishes compassionate sorrow for the sins of his fellow-men (Aérq, 
see ver. 31), wrath reveals itself on the part of God. Tor, in the 
case of man, conscience testifies that he has within him the roots 
of the same sin which he sees in his brother, but in God there is 
pure hatred of evil. The idea of the anger of God does not contra- 
dict his love (whose manifestation in mildness is xépic, grace), but 
rather, the wrath of God is nothing else than the manifestation of 
himself as love, in opposition to evil. According to his righteous- 
ness, therefore, which gives to every one his due, and which naturally 
cannot be conceived of as dissociated from the essence of the Divine 
love, God does good in his grace to those akin to him, but inflicts 
woe in his wrath on those alienated from him. Since man, however, 
is not evil itself, but only in one or another respect admits it within 
him, God’s anger is directed merely against the evil that is in him. 
In the Divine wrath, therefore, there is displayed only another form 
_ Vou. 1.—38 
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of God’s sanctifying agency. When his operations im mercy are 
misunderstood or abused, as by this servant, his punishments come 
into action, The punishment is here explained as a tapadiddvar roig 
Bacanioraic ev th bviaxh, delivering to the tormentors in prison. The 
Gasaviorai, torturers, are, according to the connexion, the guardians 
of the prison, who, also, were certainly employed to inflict torture. 
There were, however, no special racks or tortures provided for 
debtors. It is precisely this punishment which ver. 35 denounces 
against the hard-hearted, who refuse to forgive as they have been 
forgiven. The additional clause, dpuévas dro Tév Kapdidv, forgive 
from the heart (Ephes. vi. 6, é« pvyijc), expresses more clearly the 
nature of true forgiveness, which is here intended to be put forward 
as a characteristic of the children of the kingdom, It is no mere 
outward act, but presupposes a state of mind which only true 
repentance can produce. Of this inner state the outward act of 
forgiveness, by word or deed, is merely the corresponding expression. 
(The words t@ rapantwuata aitév I am disposed, with Fritzsche, to 
hold as genuine, in opposition to Griesbach and Schulz; for, as ver. 
35 contains the application and short exposition of the parable, it is 
very much to the purpose to explain the davecoy by the term rapar- 
topata, The verb ddvévais also commonly conjoimed with an object, 
comp. Matth. vi. 14, 15; Mark xi. 25, 26.) The formula rapad:d6var 
ele pvdakiy, wc ob dr0dg maév 76 dpetAduevov, deliver to prison, till he 
has paid all the debt, still demands here our special consideration in 
its connexion with the creditor. Already at Matth. v. 26, we re- 
marked that it could not denote everlasting punishment ; in the 
words @w¢ od it is implied obviously that a limit is fixed. For, should 
it be said that in any event the punishment must be viewed as an 
endless one, inasmuch as the debt could never possibly be liquidated, 
it is undoubtedly true, that the creature never can get free from his 
obligations to the Creator. But since, according to the representa- 
tion in the parable, the hard-hearted servant is not devoid of repen- 
tance (he willingly admits his debt), he is also susceptible of the 
Divine forgiveness, and this cannot be conceived of as existing without 
mgnifesting itself.* The purport of the whole, then, clearly seems 

* The translator may perhaps be allowed to say that this view is one to which he 
cannot assent. If the amount of repentance implied in the sinner’s merely admitting 
that in point of fact he zs a sinner, be sufficient to ensure ultimate salvation, few indeed 
can fail of reaching heaven. In that case broad were the way leading to life! But how 
the parable can fairly be so construed, it is impossible to see. The consignment of the 
servant to prison is done in the way of punishment, it is done in wrath (dp;v0ecc), and 
‘the period fixed for terminating that punishment is, confessedly, one which can never 
come. In the parable these points seem essential and distinctive. They ought not to be 
explained away, even though they land us in a doctrine so solemn as that of eternal 
punishments. The reader who wishes to investigate the truth of Scripture on this subject, 


may consult with advantage the ‘ Miscellaneous Observations” of President Edwards— 
the more lengthened work by his son, Dr. Edwards, of Newhaven, entitled “ The 
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to be this, that when love shews itself in a way so imperfect, 
that it is seen merely in the receptive form, not in the communica- 
tive, there is, in that case, no fitness for the kingdom of God. The 
man devoid of love is committed to the dvAaky, that the conviction 
of his real state may be brought home to him. Thus it is plain that 
it is not the standard of the law which is. here applied (for accord- 
ing to law, it is not unrighteous to take violent measures in 
enforcing debt), but that of the Gospel. He who wishes, however, 
to be meted by this measure, must himself apply it to others. 
(Matth. vii. 2.) As the hard-hearted servant did not so act, the 
severity of the law fell on his own head. The vAqax7j here is thus 
= ddn¢ = dixs the general assembling-place of the dead who did 
not die in the Lord, but all of whom, it does by no means follow, 
shall on this adeoulit sink into eternal condemnation. (Compare 
more at length on Luke xvi. 19, seq.) According to 1 Peter ii. 19; 
Matth. xii, 32, there is plainly such a thing after death as deliver- 
ance from the ¢vdax7 in behalf of some, and, according to the con- 
nexion of the parable, we must avail ourselves of that fact in 
explanation of the circumstances here presented tous. Absolute 
exclusion from the face of the Lord is made to depend on the entire 
want of active and receptive love, and so, on the want of faith, 
without which there can be no love in the soul. (See on Matth. ix, 
2; xiii. 58.) ! 


salvation of all men strictly examined, and the endless punishment of those who die 
impenitent, argued, etc.,” and Fuller’s Hight Letters to Vidler on the doctrine of Univers 
sal Salvation.—TR. , 


FOURTH PART. 


OF CHRISTS LAST J OURNEY TO JERUSALEM, 
AND CERTAIN INCIDENTS WHICH TOOK PLACE THERE. . 


(Luke ix, 51—xxi. 38; Matth. xix. 1—xxv. 46; Mark x. 1—xiii. 87.) 


First SEctTION. 


REPORT OF THE JOURNEY BY LUKE. 
(Luke ix. 51—xviii. 14.) 


_Hiruerro, we have been able to make the Gospel of Matthew 
the groundwork of our exposition, as it was easy, in the course of 
his narrative, to take up the little that was peculiar to Mark or 
Luke. In this fourth part, however, we find ourselves compelled, 
throughout the first section, to take Luke for our guide, as he 
records incidents and discourses of the Saviour which none of 
the other Evangelists touch. Since Luke, in recording this series 
of communications, which are peculiar to himself, proceeds on the 
fact of a journey to Jerusalem which seems to be described as the 
last ; and since the Saviour on various occasions throughout this 
section is described as engaged in travelling (ix. 57; x. 38; xiii. 
22; xvii. 11), it is not improbable that we are in it furnished with a 
report of the journey. Certainly, however, it is difficult to say what 
journey this report is intended to recount. For, to hold it as the 
last journey of Jesus from Galilee to Jerusalem, an opinion which 
one might adopt on comparing Luke xviii. 85; xix. 29, with Matth. 
xx. 17, 29.; xxi. 1, would bring the account of Luke into direct 
contradiction with that of John.* For, according to the latter 
Evangelist, the Lord left Galilee to attend the feast of dedication 
(x. 22), and never returned to Galilee, but remained in Perea. 
(John x. 40, where is found added the statement sat &uevver éxe?,) 


* Against this hypothesis comp. my Krit. der Ey. Geschichte, § 31,32. ‘From ch. 10, 
Luke manifestly arranges his matter according to the contents, the subjects treated —[E. 
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From Perea the Saviour came back to Bethany in order to raise 
Lazarus (John xi). After this miracle, however, he went to 
Ephraim in the neighbourhood of the desert (John xi. 54), and 
stayed there with his disciples. It thus appears that, according to 
John, the journey of Jesus to the last passover did not begin 
exactly at Galilee ; there intervenes, it would rather seem, his stay 
at Jerusalem during the feast of dedication, and at Perea and 
Ephraim in the interval. Luke, on the other hand, makes it appear 
as if Jesus went directly from Galilee tothe passover. If, however, 
to escape these difficulties, we understand the account as applying 
to the journey from Ephraim to Jerusalem, our view would well 
harmonize with the passage Luke ix. 51, for the lifting up of the 
Lord is there expressly spoken of, which stands in direct connexion 
with his journey from Ephraim to the passover. But in that case 
the passage Luke x. 18, seq. which treats of the guilt of the cities, 
Chorazin and Bethsaida, is altogether removed from its proper con- 
nexion, for Jesus had left Galilee long before. Nor can Luke x. 
38 be reconciled with this view, for, according to that passage, Jesus 
is already in Bethany, while at xvii. 11, he again appears on the boun- 
daries of Samaria and Galilee, and not till Luke xix. 29 (compare 
Matth. xxi. 1; Mark xi. 1), makes his entry into Jerusalem. Be- 
sides, in that case Luke’s narrative leaves too great a space in the 
life of Christ. Hence the chronological series of events must be at 
once and wholly abandoned, and the idea of our having in this 
section a journal of travel must be given up, unless its varia- 
tions from John can be removed, who, undoubtedly, claims the 
preference in points of chronological or topographical exactness, 
This, however, seems to be effected most simply by the hypothesis 
of Schleiermacher (on the writings of Luke, p. 158, seq.), which 
regards the section as blending the narratives of two journeys.* 
This acute and learned man observes most correctly, that, not Luke 
xviii. 14, must be regarded as the conclusion of the section, but Luke 
xix. 48, which records the entry into Jerusalem.t With this, 
the account of the journey fittingly ends, while at Luke xviii. 14, 
no termination is to be found. This entire account, then, according 
to Schleiermacher’s view, Luke inserted without change, and it 

# Care should be taken that we are not tempted to confound this hypothesis with De 
Wette’s view of this section, which he thus expresses: ‘‘ We shall have to notice in 
this section an unchronological and unhistorical collection, which was occasioned pro- 
bably by the circumstance that Luke found a good deal of gospel material which he 
could not elsewhere arrange into its place, and which, consequently, he here threw 
together. 

+ If nevertheless, in our exposition, we keep to Luke xviii. 14, as the conclusion of 
the section, this is done simply because our leading object is not criticism so much as the 
full understanding of the facts in themselves. To facilitate this, however, we must, after 
Luke xviii. 15, again take Matthew as our groundwork, because his Gospel, subsequently 
to that point, becomes richer in detail. 
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again owed its existence to some one who made use of two smaller 
imperfect reports of two different journeys of Christ, and incorpo- 
rated the one with the other, not knowing that between the two he 
abode for atime at Jerusalem. The conjoining of the narratives 
of these two journeys Schleiermacher does not ascribe to Luke him- 
self, for this reason, that his practice is to insert into his narrative 
the compositions of others unchanged. Now, although this last 
opinion seems to me unsupported by proof, and Luke is rather to 
be considered as having rewrought the materials presented to him 
(it is by no means improbable that Luke rewrote certain portions, 
even though he did insert into his work others unchanged, e. g., 
the family histories [ch. i, ii] as holy relics), yet on the whole, 
this view is satisfactory. For, according to it, Luke can be com- 
pletely reconciled with the more precise account of John, The 
circumstance that at Luke x. 38, Jesus is already at Bethany, while 
at xvii. 11, he is again on the borders of Galilee and Samaria, is) 
easily explained, if the former passage be referred to the time of 
his presence in Jerusalem at the feast of dedication, the latter to 
his presence at Ephraim (John xi. 54). The expressions used by 
John regarding the Lord’s stay at Ephraim (cétpiBe peta TOv pabnTrov 
avtot) allow very well the idea that short excursions were made from 
that point, or that he had gone out of the direct road in travelling 
up to Jerusalem at the last passover. This being presupposed, the 
only difficulty that remains in the section, is, that nothing should 
be said of Christ’s coming to Jerusalem, and his stay there. What 
is recorded in Luke x. 25, seq.; xiii. 1, seq., might certainly have, 
happened in Jerusalem, but there is no distinct intimation to that 
effect. This argumentum a silentio, however, is the less calculated to 
overturn the entire hypothesis, because the circumstance admits an 
easy explanation from the general want of topographical references, 
The feast journeys are entirely omitted in Luke, as also in Matthew 
and Mark, and consequently it is not surprising that he does not 
give his readers fuller information as to the minuter incidents after 
the last journey from Galilee.* It is enough that on matters of 
fact there is not the slightest contradiction between the account of 
John and that of Luke. | 

Finally, with respect to the mode of treatment, Luke’s peculiar 
way of rendering the discourses of Jesus, is in this section very 
manifestly displayed. (Compare the Introduction, § 6.) With 
great delicacy and truth he gives the nicer shades of the dia- 
logue. True, this accuracy belongs primarily to the original author 
of the report which Luke made use of ; but the Evangelist shews 


* The same thing applies to Matthew and Mark, who speak in terms quite as general 
of Christ’s last journey to Jerusalem. (Comp. on Matth. xix. 1, and ‘xxi. 1.) 
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his appreciation of such accounts, by not defacing their peculiarities ; 
and besides, in the Acts of the Apostles, Luke displays in his own 
writing a similar skill. 


§ 1. James anp JoHN ARE INCENSED AGAINST THE SAMARITANS. 
(Luke ix, 51-56.) 


_ The words with which Luke’s lengthened account opens, can 
only be understood as applying to the Saviour’s last journey, which 
ended in his being offered on the cross and exalted in the resurrec- 
tion. The expression dvddmpc, receiving up (the substantive is 
found only in this passage, the verb, on the contrary, is often used, 
of Christ’s exaltation, to the Father's right hand, Acts i. 2, 22; 1 
Tim. iii. 16), denotes here Christ’s elevation to the Father, which 
necessarily presupposes his humiliation. That it is not his being 
lifted up on the cross which primarily we are to understand, is shewn 
by the expression 7juépat rio dvadmpewc, in which the whole process 
of his exaltation, from the resurrection to the ascension, is included. 
(Only figuratively, according to the analogy of John xii. 32, 33, 
could the expression refer to the crucifixion.) The period of this 
exaltation is regarded as fixed by a higher necessity, and the past 
as a space extending to that point, and requiring to be filled up. 
(Whenever the words mAnpotc0a or avurAnootoOa [the two expres- 
sions are used synonymously] are applied to time, we must always 
thus assume that some definite period has oes fixed, either by 
human [Acts ii, 1] or Divine [Gal. iv. 4], determination.) But it 
may be a question how far this fixed period can be said to have 
already come on the occasion of Christ’s departure from Galilee, 
when, according to John, so much was to intervene before the pass- 
over. The expression employed, év TO ovpTAnpovoba ta¢ iuépag Tie 
dvarirbewc, when the days were accomplished in which he should be 
received up, seems more applicable to the journey of Jesus from 
Ephraim to Jerusalem (John xi. 54), than when he was leaving 
Galilee for the feast of dedication. But, looking simply with the 
eye of a Galilean, and such we must suppose the narrator to have 
been, it is easy to explain how the Saviour’s last departure from 
Galilee must stand in direct connexion with his end, and all that 
intervenes be passed over in silence. In his view the scene of all 
Christ’s mighty labours shifted between Galilee and Jerusalem; 
and so soon, therefore, as he had finally left the former place, his 
work, in the view of the writer, seemed finished. The formula 
mpdcwrov ornoicev, corresponds to the Hebrew 53> oye pwn, Jerem. 
xxi 10. The LXX. indeed so translate it. Gesenius [in tics, sub. 
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voc, 628] compares with it the phrase at Ezek. iv. 3, dy 003 7797 
which, however, the LXX. translate éroydGew mpdowror. 

Ver. 52, 58.—In order to prepare a lodging, and provide the 
necessary supplies, the Saviour sent messengers forward to a Sama- 
ritan village, but the inhabitants turned them away.—Zapapeitnc, 
Samaritan, in the Hebrew »78 (from 7%», the capital of the dis- 
trict), denotes, as is well known, an inhabitant of that province of 
Palestine, in which, after the Babylonian exile, there arose a mixed 
population formed from the Jews left behind, and the foreign tribes 
transplanted thither. (2 Kings xvii. 24.) They arrayed themselves 
against the Jews who returned from the exile, and at a later period 
they set up on Mount Gerizim a peculiar form of worship modelled 
on that at Jerusalem. The opposition continued down to the time 
of Christ and after it (John iv. 9, ob cvyxpdvtat “lovdaioe Lapapeitatc), 
although, as was natural, it did not shew itself alike vehemently in 
all individuals (John iv. 30), nor at all times. At festival seasons, 
when the religious life among the Jews and Samaritans was in its 
fullest vigour, their hostility was most powerfully developed, the 
more especially that a leading point of difference between them was 
the place of Divine worship. Hence, in this instance, it is men- 
tioned as the ground of their unfriendliness ; é7z 76 mpdowroy adrod 
hv tropevduevov ele ‘Iepovoaanu, because his face was turned toward 
Jerusalem. (In regard to this use of npéowrov compare 2 Sam. xvii. 
‘1, anp2 sth paz. The term déyeo0a includes, as at Matth x. 14, 
and the parallel passages, all the friendly services of hospitality in 
its widest sense.) 

Ver. 54.—That James and John, who were here introduced as 
speaking, are the two brethren, the sons of Zebedee, is in the high- 
est degree probable, even though Mark ii. 17, as will be immediately 
shewn, cannot be adduced in proof of the fact. In their fiery zeal 
against the churlishness of the Samaritans, they are inclined to 
bring down on them a destructive judgment, and only await the 
command of their Lord (8éAe¢) to be themselves the instruments 
of carrying such a judgment into effect. A bold faith reveals itself 
in these words, and a powerful conviction of the Lord’s majesty, and 
of the relation in which they stood to him. Thus far their frame of 
mind betrays nothing censurable. But the form in which it was 
manifested bore altogether an Old Testament type. On noticing, 
therefore, the expression of disapprobation in the look of Jesus, they 
sought to ground their declaration on an example from the Old 
Testament, appealing to what is related in the history of Elias (2 
Kings i. 10, 12). (The omission of the words &¢ kai "HAtac érotnoe 
in some MSS. is assuredly a false reading. The following words 
plainly contrast the disciples with Elias, the Old Testament with 
the New.) 
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Ver. 55, 56.—As Jesus saw that this fiery zeal of his disciples 
was not a mere outburst of feeling, but arose from their confounding 
the relation of the economy of the Old Testament with the New, he 
in a few words guides them to a right view of the point. After his | 
lengthened intercourse with them, he could take for granted that 
the distinction between the two economies was not only clearly 
* known to them, but familiar to their habits of thought.* The 
simple mention of it was sufficient to recall them to the conviction 
that the compassionate love of the Gospel had been forgotten by 
them, in the justice of the law. The “Spirit,” therefore, in these 
words of the Lord, is to be understood in its usual sense ; for between 
you and Elias there is a contrast in respect of the principle that 
animates the two. This principle is the “ Spirit.” | Both principles 
were pure and Divine, but the heavenly element in its progress 
through humanity, presents its perfect form in the spirit. of the 
Gospel, whose essence is grace and mercy, which were personified in 
the Saviour (John i. 17). Elias, therefore, does nothing wrong when ~ 
he commands fire to fall from heaven ; as a messenger of God, he 
exercised justice. But Jesus did better, inasmuch as he exercised 
mercy, which he had come to render supreme amidst the human 
race. The disciples therefore sinned only in so far as they who 
ought to have received into their hearts the perfect spirit of forgiv- 
ing love, allowed themselves still to be swayed by the Old Testa- 
ment spirit of avenging justice, As they were aware of the distinction, 
and had access to the spirit of pure love, they sinned in that very 
act which on the part of Elias was right. (At Heb. xii. 24, the 
same contrast is denoted by Christ and Abel. Abel’s blood demands 
vengeance, as representing justice, the blood of Jesus pleads for for- 
giveness, for in him dwelleth grace.) Many are of opinion that it 
was in consequence of this occurrence, that the sons of Zebedee 
received the name of Boavepyéc (Mark iii. 17). As regards, first, the 
etymological explanation of the expression, it has already been 
rightly given by Mark, inasmuch as he adds 6 éorvy viot Bpovrijc == 
th oan. (The Soave, Cave is probably the Galilean form for eve ; 53, 
however, and the kindred ¥s3 in the sense of to quake, to tremble, rv 
roar, expresses with great propriety the idea of thunder.) The only 
thing remaining obscure is; what this name refers to. The older 
Christian interpreters sted the resemblance in the majestic and 


*® The most numerous and best MSS. (particularly A, B, C, H, G, i, L, 8, and others, 
seo the New Testament of Griesbach—Shulz on this passage), even omit the words of the 
textus receptus, kal elev ob« oldare olov rvetuaréc éore vueic, as given by the Cod. D. 
and others. In any case, the longer recension of the words of Jesus, 6 yap vide rod 
dvOpdrov ob HAVE puxac dvOpdrav droAgoat, dAAd odoat, is an unauthentic addition, and 
even the shorter form of it is not beyond suspicion. The supplementary clause, however, 
corresponds perfectly with the whole connexion, and the origin of the gloss is easily ex- 
plained, inasmuch as the émeriuqoer seemed to call for a closer definition. 
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lofty impression made by thunder, so that the name, sons of thun~ 
der, was used not in the way of blame but. of praise, as expressing 
the strength of that. holy zeal which animated the sons of Zebedee. 
More recent interpreters, however, frequently refer it to. the fact 
before us, and understand it in the way of censure, and as intended 
to characterize a false and merely natural zeal. (See further details 
in the learned treatise by Gurlitt in Ullmann’s Studien, vol. ik,,part 
iv,, p. 715, seq.) Were it proved that the name referred to this 
passage, the latter explanation would undoubtedly recommend itself 
as the more probable, for the term éntiuav, rebuke, in Christ’s dis- 
course, is easily reconciled with any name of praise, as the disciples 
could then have been merely reminded of the name (already on a for- 
mer occasion bestowed on‘them) so that the connexion would stand. 
thus, “‘ know ye not that ye ought to be led by another spirit, that 
as ye are the sons of zeal ?” But, granting even this to be the 
true connexion, it seems to yield no thought that suits the context, 
for there is nothing contradictory, between the name of the disciples 
and their conduct, inasmuch as they shewed no want of zeal but of 
mildness. And yet such a contrast is assuredly required by the 
connexion. Moreover, on other grounds, it seems to me improbable, 
that the name sons of thunder is to be associated with the occur- 
rence here recorded. For, in the jirst place, it is unexampled in 
Bible history, and stands opposed to the idea of the new name, that 
a second designation should be given to any one in the way of 
punishment. In this way, his sin would be, as it were, immortalized. 
Secondly, the position of the name in Mark iii. 17, is against the 
supposition of its involving censure. It stands entirely parallel to 
the name Peter which was given to Simon, and it is therefore 
hardly credible that the first name is one of praise, marking the 
spiritual character of the first apostle, and the second an epithet of 
censure, And it is the less credible when we consider that the three 
apostles first named at Mark iii, 17, and furnished with surnames, 
are precisely those who stood nearest to the Lord. We hence re- 
gard the fathers'as entirely right in recognizing in the name “sons 
of thunder,” a description of the spiritual character of the two sons 
of Zebedee. Thus the bestowal of these names acquires in the case 
of the apostles the same significancy which the new names (Abraham 
for Abram, Israel for Jacob) have in the Old Testament. They 
characterize the new mien, and are, as it were, symbols of the new 
nature. (Is, lxii, 2; Ixv. 15; Rev. ii. 17.) How far the name sons 
of thunder agreed with the personal dispositions of James and J ohn, 
cannot be shewn in regard to the former, for no detailed account of 
him is given. In reference to John, however, it may seem doubtful 
how far the name is appropriately chosen, as it has been usual to 
regard him as of a weak nature. But as we have often remarked, 
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to attribute weakness to John is wholly to mistake his nature. His 
whole writings shew that with all its passive gentleness, his charac- 
ter combined active energy, and sternness even to severity against 
evil ;* it was this which the surname in question denoted, and thus 
the union of energy with humility in Peter, of decision and severity 
with gentleness in James and John, formed the basis of their new 
nature. 


§ 2. Or Fortowine Jusus. 
(Luke ix. 57-62; Matth. viii. 19-22.) 


The short passage which here follows, flowing directly from the 
contemplation of the immediate circumstances, appears to hold its 
place most appropriately in the narrative of a journey. Some one 
(according to Matthew he was no less than a ypayparedc, scribe) who 
had been powerfully attracted by the Saviour, expressed on the way 
a wish to accompany him, and Jesus sets before his view the diffi- 
culties attending his life and labours. In Matthew a portion of this 
passage stands amidst a collection of the miracles of Jesus, and 
consequently in a less appropriate connexion. Nay, in the account 
of Matthew there is wanting that very point which, with Luke, 
stands prominently forth as the connecting link with the preceding 
narrative, For, as the sufferings which his enemies were preparing 
for the Saviour had been there described, so the following history 
states how it stood between Jesus and those friends whose affections 
his appearance and his words attracted. One portion of them 
pressed most hastily forward, but a single word as to the difficulties 
caused them to withdraw ; another portion of them were called by 
the Lord himself, but their anxiety on the subject of the world de- 
terred them from at once embracing the call. In Luke, then, we 
are not to overlook the contrast between “‘Some one said to him,” 
and “Jesus said to another,” ver. 59, which mark the several posi- 
tions of Christ’s different friends. 

* Let John’s first epistle especially be read. It is full of Divine Spovr7 as well in its 
descriptions of the true spirit as of the false (comp. iv. 1, seq). He who considers the 
Apocalypse to have been written by John will not fail to trace in it also the character of 
spiritual power. [John’s relation to Christ is femininely passive; filled by him, it is 
that of manly energy against everything anti-Christian. Smiting and crushing, like a 
genuine son of thunder, he turns the force of a heaven-descended fire against, the princi- 


ples of ungodliness. | 

+ A doubt as to this view may be raised by the circumstance that the name Sons of 
Thunder never elsewhere again occurs. Had it been intended as the designation of their 
new nature, one may suppose that like the name Peter it would have been generally 
used. As it was, however, bestowed on two persons at once, it could not like the 
name Peter come into general use, and this sufficiently explains its being passed over in 


silence. 
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Ver. 57, 58.—The address dxorovOjow cor érov dy dnépyn, I will 
follow thee wherever thou goest, plainly implies a certain conscious- 
ness already of the difficulties involved in being the companion of 
Jesus. The “wherever thou goest” cannot refer merely to the 
change of locality, but denotes dangers, for example those attending 
the journeys of Jesus to the feasts, in which every one acquainted 
with the circumstances (and that this well-disposed scribe was ac- 
quainted with them we must believe), must have seen peril both 
for the Saviour and those about him. The words then are akin to 
the exclamation of Thomas, dywpev kat jyusic iva drobdvepev per’ 
avtot (John xi. 16), and with Peter’s declaration, Matth. xxvi, 35, 
inasmuch as both these declarations, like that of the scribe before us, 
came from the natural man, who, failing to weigh the greatness of 
the self-denial required, quickly starts upon the path, but soon falls, 
According to the connexion, the term “follow” refers primarily to 
an external companionship, but it also involves at the same time a 
spiritual following, 2. e., the choice of that path of life which Christ 
opened, a walk in righteousness and truth, and consequently a con- 
test undertaken with unrighteousness and falsehood. The Lord 
acknowledging, indeed, the good intentions of the suppliant, but 
perceiving his weakness, sets before him in the strongest terms the 
difficulty of following him. The want of necessaries, which are 
provided by the Creator even for the lower animals, of personal 
property and the shelter of a roof, must be encountered in following 
the Son of man. (®wAed¢ occurs only in this passage. Hesychius 
explains it as témo¢ of ra Onpla Komdrat.—Karacnivwow — 728.) 
The proper sense of obm éyerv mod thy Kedadiy Kriverv, not having 
where to lay his head, is that of the entire renunciation of everything 
which man can call his own, which was exhibited even externally in 
the life of the Saviour, but which is to be spiritually repeated in the 
life of all his followers, as we are taught at 1 Cor. vii. 29, seq. AL- 
though it is not expressly recorded what effect this admonition of 
Jesus produced, yet from the following narratives we may infer that 
probably it had deterred the scribe. The remarks of the two per- 
sons whom Jesus asked to follow him lead us to conjecture that they 
could not as yet resolve to abandon everything in order to embrace 
Christ, for the necessity of so doing is brought forward as the main 
idea of\ the short narrative. (See on Matth, xix. 27.) 

Ver. 59, 60.—As in the preceding case, the scribe had volun- 
teered to follow the Saviour, Jesus in this instance himself gives 
the invitation to do so. While the former, however, was deterred by 
difficulties, the latter were apparently held back by sacred duties, 
The truth of greatest prominence to be drawn from the following 
narrative, and to which most importance should be given, is this, 
that not merely sins and crimes (which call first for forgiveness 
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through that repentance and faith which the following of Christ 
presupposes) but even legal righteousness, nay, regard to the noblest 
duties of earthly relationship, may keep men back from following 
Jesus. Burying one’s father and taking leave of one’s household 
must be held, when viewed in an earthly light, to denote even noble 
and tender duties. (The verb drordiaoba; ver. 61, is in the sense 
of to take leave, The relatives are to be considered as at a distance, 
so that he means to stipulate for a journey home.) We have here, 
therefore, a commentary of fact on Matth. x. 37. In obeying the 
command of Christ all other duties are absorbed ; not that they are 
thus depreciated in importance or neglected, but that every act of 
man assumes its just relation to the ultimate ends alike of the indi- 
vidual, and the entire body. From this point of view the Saviour 
can ask the son to abandon to others even the last duties to a 
deceased. father ; the favourable moment for giving to his whole 
course of life a nobler direction must be seized at once. This man 
having already become a believer, must now decide on consecrating 
his life to the preaching of God’s word (didyyeAde tiv BactAsiay Tob 
Gov). The expression, let the dead bury their own dead (ddec Tove 
vexpov¢ Odabar Tove éavtdv vexpovc), has here assuredly no reference 
to the Jewish opinion that he who touched the dead became pollu- 
ted. Jesus merely wished to bring immediately to a decision the 
man whom he had called to follow him, and induce him to give up 
for his sake everything in itself lawful, nay, even that which was 
considered necessary. Just as little ought the “‘ dead” to be referred 
- to the grave-diggers, a view which enfeebles the whole sense of the 
passage. The Saviour rather regards the call given as a call to 
eternal life, and demands that the person called should uncondition- 
ally resolve in favour of it, and that he should leave everything of 
an external nature (even such acts of piety towards a deceased 
father after the flesh) to those who were as yet wholly occupied 
with externals, instead of which occupations he should yield obedi- 
ence to the call of his heavenly Father, Thus the word vexpéc, 
dead, must in one of these instances be understood as used 
figuratively of those who have not yet been awakened from the 
death of natural life (Rom. vii. 8, seq). The dead who are to be 
buried, are of course those naturally deceased ; but the language 
“bury their own dead” unquestionably intimates that the deceased 
were in a condition in no respect essentially different from that of 
the living who were to bury them. 

Ver. 61, 62.—T¢ the last, who like the others presents himself 
as a follower, the Saviour replies with the statement of a general 
principle which rebukes his declaration, and conveys the idea that 
an unconditional determination was necessary for having part in the 
kingdom of God. The yeipa émBadAey én’ dpotpor, putting the hand 
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to the plough, united with the Gdémew eic ra driow, looking back, 
denote figuratively,'a state of indecision, irresolution. (Gen. xix, 
26.) In opposition to-this we are to look on the entire determina- 
tion of the will as a necessary requisite to labouring in the kingdom 
of God (et0eroc, well-ordered, fitting, suitable. See Luke xiv. 35), 
which lays claim to all the powers of man. This sentence, however, 
as well as the preceding dec tode vexpode x. 7..A. contains a truth ‘of 
permanent importance for all times and cireumstances of the church; 
for never can any one be a disciple of Christ save he who renounces 
all that he has (Luke xiv. 33), and strives to love God with all his 
powers (Mark xii. 30); since Christ’s call to follow him is the 
call of God, and man must serve no master beside God (Luke 
xvi, 13). 


§ 3. Tue Senpine Forty or THE SEvENTY DISCIPLES, WITH 
THE ADDRESS OF JESUS TO THEM. 


(lke x. 1-24; [Matth. xi. 20-27.]) 


The sending out of the seventy disciples stands in immediate 
connexion with the special object of Luke’s gospel. Matthew and 
Mark, who wrote merely for Jews, record only the mission of the 
twelve; Luke, for the sake of the heathen, [?] narrates the sending 
forth of the seventy, and in the following discourse omits all those 
ideas based on the exclusive character of Judaism, which are men- 
tioned at Matt. x. 5, seq. (Compare Hisenmenger’s entd. Juden- 
thum, Part ii, p. 8, seq., respecting the notion of the Jews that there 
were seventy distinct nations on the earth.) The passage, Num. xi. 
16 seq., regarding the seventy elders to whom Moses imparted of his 
Spirit, may be compared as parallel. ‘To this corresponded the San- 
hedrim of seventy assessors with the president (s*¥:) who represented 
Moses. From the idea that the members of the Sanhedrim were 
seventy-two in number (7. e., twice six times six, or six times twelve), 
arose the reading éGdoujxovra dvo, which is supported certainly by 
some good MSS. (as B. D.) but must yield in authority to the com- 
mon one, Strikingly, however, as this fact agrees with the general 
scope of the gospel of Luke, it seems little in harmony with that nar- 
rative of the Saviour’s journey of which it forms a part. . This send- 
ing forth of the disciples in the midst of a journey seems scarcely 
natural, [?] It would seem, therefore, that in the information thus 
given, a passage from someearlier period had been inserted into the 
account of their last journey. Perhaps the Saviour, shortly before 
his final departure from Galilee, having given up all hope of Cho- 
razin, Bethsaida and Capernaum, sent forth once more the seventy 
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messengers into some other region. | This harmonizes alike with the 
mention of the fall of these cities (x. 13-15), and with the remark- 
able declaration (ver. 18) which expresses the confident assurance of 
the triumph of his cause notwithstanding all. opposition and unbe- 
lief. The pera tadra, after this (ver. 1), however, cannot be taken 
strictly in its chronological meaning, but must. be understood gener- 
ally somewhat in the sense of moreover (Schleiermacher on Luke, p- 
169). The address of the Lord to his departing disciples as given 
by Luke, closely resembles that in Matthew (chap. x.), except that 
in the latter it is more extended and complete. Similar circum- 
stances assuredly led most naturally, to similar ideas, but in the 
exact agreement of the clauses, transfers and transpositions are not 
improbable. The mention of the unbelieving cities, however, stands 
in appropriate connexion with the context in Luke, while it stands 
only very loosely in its place at Matth. xi. 20-24. For, if the Lord 
had closed his preaching in Galilee, and knew that he should never 
more set foot within it, this would give, as nothing else would, its 
full meaning to the réproot in which he rebukes the ianbelicl of those 
who so long had listened to him and seen his works. 

Ver f ~The word dvéderée, appointed, points to a specific act of 
election, such as, according to Matth. x. 1, seq., took place in the 
case of the erelie. to a ote avddeétc (Luke i. 80). The verb 
dvadeixvy is to be understood in the sense of “ to appoint,’ with 
the accessory idea of a solemn and public setting-forth of the dignity 
bestowed. (Compare 2 Macc. ix. 23, 25; x. 11; xiv. 12; 3 Hsr. 1. 
3.) The disciples were moreover sent out two and two (dva dvo), 
that they might mutually support each other, and might, in the 
places Jesus intended to visit, prepare men’s minds beforehand for 
his coming. 

Ver. 2.—Luke here places at the outset of the discourse of Jesus, 
the same thought which at Matth. ix. 37, 38, precedes the choosing 
of the twelve ; though certainly the connexion in Matthew is more 
loose, inasmuch as the words with him, primarily refer to the sight 
of the people without leaders or teachers. At the foundation of the 
expression Oepioudc, harvest, lies obviously the comparison of the 
Divine word to seed, and mankind to the field. (Compare Matth. 
xiii. 4, seq.) According to this the Old Testament period is to be 
considered as the time during which the Divine Word had been in 
operation, whose great somal, was that lively sense of the need of 
atonement which ‘shewed itself among the people. This is viewed 
in relation to the past as a harvest, but'as compared with what was 
to follow, it appears as merely the given possibility of. a new and 
nobler-growth, whose harvest was to be expected in the end of the 
day at the coming of the Son of manin his glory. The apostles and 
all the labourers, in the first instance, stand forth simply as wit- 
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nesses of the harvest ; but in another respect, in so far, namely, as 
they have themselves received the quickening principles of the 
Gospel, they appear as those who are called to disseminate it more 
widely abroad, and indeed this is referred to by the admonition 
dehOnte tod kveiov x. 7. a. The fervent prayer of those who have 
themselves already been received into the kingdom of God, and 
who labour in the spirit of it, is the means of procuring its ever 
wider extension, by the stirring up of living labourers for it. The 
very sending out of the seventy was of itself an answer to the prayer, 
which, on the occasion of sending forth the twelve, J esus urged his 
disciples to offer. 

Ver. 3, 4—According to Luke, the discourse, immediately after 
the éommand to go forth, begins with the mention of threatening 
dangers. Matth. x. 16 mentions them later in the discourse, where | 
see more particularly. This remark, respecting the relation of be- 
' lievers to the world, seems to be contradicted by what follows, uj 
Baordgete x, 7.4, For, while the allusion to the wolves seems to 
awaken fear and anxiety, the subsequent admonition to go forth 
without the preparations suggested by human foresight, bespeaks 
believing confidence. But this contrast is the very thing here in- 
tended. ‘ Without considering such danger, go forth free from 
-eare, everything shall be provided for you.” (As to particulars, 
compare my remarks on Matth. x. 9, 10.—Baddyrioy — rinz [Job 
xiv. 17] in translating which it is. used by the LXX., is allied to 
moa, crumena.) The wndéva kata tiv dddv dordonobe ‘still remains 
obscure, even though we seek an explanation in the oriental prac- 
tice of saluting each other by tedious forms of courtesy, and so 
causing detention, for, the injunction—ye must not linger*—agrees 
neither with what goes before, nor what follows. It is better to 
understand dordéeo@a: as meaning to salute, to receive, or welcome 
as a friend, with the secondary sense of seeking for favour. In 
this way the expression stands on the same footing with those which 
precede it, which all denote preparations for the journey, measures 
of human foresight. 

Ver. 5, 6.—As to the conduct which Jesus exhorts his messen- 
gers to pursue towards those with whom they sojourn, compare 
Matth. x.13. The Spirit seeks what is akin to itself, and where 
that is wanting finds no abode. The expression given by Luke, son 
of peace, in some respects conveys a meaning peculiarly its own, in 
others it is a clearer and closer statement than that of Matthew, 
who merely speaks of the house as worthy or not worthy. . Accord- 
ing to Luke, those minds disposed to receive the Gospel must be 
distinguished from those in the same house who were resolved to 

* Compare the parallel passage 2 Kings iy. 29, where Elisha enjoins on Gehazi the 
greatest haste, and says apy ND. uN F2727 02) Ian nb WN NIN VD. 
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reject it. To the former the blessing of God’s kingdom i is promised, 
to the latter not. 

Ver. 7.—The exhortation, that in the house where they had 
taken up their quarters, they should content themselves with what 
the occupants had to give (ra rap’ airév), is connected in Luke so 
closely with the juz) wetaBaivere 2& olxiac el olxtav, go not from house 
to house, that the latter idea is more completely modified by it, than 
is the case at Matth. x. 11, where this connexion is wanting. It 
seems, according to the representation of Luke, that our. Lord in- 
tended to warn them against leaving the cottages of the poor, and 
seeking instead the dwellings of the rich. The labourer in the field 
of God, receives his hire (Matthew has tpo¢7 x..10), 7. ¢., his bodily 
nourishment, and the supply of his necessities. The seeking for 
more than this, cometh of evil. 

Ver. 8-11.—In Luke, the cures, and the preaching of the king- 
dom of Ged, appear in the light of spiritual rewards for bodily 
services. In Matthew the same ideas are brought forward in an- 
other connexion. (Compare Matth. x. 8.) As to their conduct 
towards those who resisted them, compare Matth. x. 14. (Amoudo- 
oeoOa is found only here. It corresponds to the é«rivdooew in Mat- 
thew.) As to the former the nearness of the kingdom of God is a 
message of joy, so it is to these a message of terror, implying for 
the one the possibility, for the other the impossibility ‘of their enter- 
ing it. 

Ver. 12-15.—The woe which the Lord utters against such an 
unbelieving city, is most appropriately followed by a curse on the 
places which had been the witnesses of his greatest glory. The 
words seem to have been originally uttered in this connexion, viz., 
at the close of the labours of Jesus in Galilee, although Matthew 
(xi. 20-24) has inserted them not unfittingly into his context. (As 
respects the exposition, see the details in Matthew, ut supra.) 

Ver. 16.—According to Luke, the address of Jesus to the seventy 
concludes with the general idea, that he, the Saviour, recognized 
such living union with his children, that what was done to them 
was done to him. (Compare on Matth. x. 40, where the same 
thought, but only as conceived under a single aspect, is expressed.) 

Ver. 17.-The circumstance that in the following passage the 
return of the disciples is anticipated, g goes to prove the correctness 
of the opinion that it is impossible in his section of Luke to keep 
the chronological thread. The discdurses of Jesus connected 
with this return, form a well compacted whole, so that here again 
the account of Luke bears a more original character than that of 
Matthew. First the evangelist makes the disciples on their return 
express to Jesus their child-like joy for the deeds which in his name 

-they had been able to perform. (The casting out devils is one of 
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the many miracles which they did. This might appear to them of 
special importance, as it presupposed a Seal over the mighty 
kingdom of evil.) Most deeply is this representation drawn from 
the Aide, A secret joy seizes a man when he finds that he acts with 
an energy more than human, for example, that through him the 
spiritually dead are awakened. In this joy there is the implied 
testimony that man is called to act with power from on high, but 
there lies in it also a temptation so dangerous, that the Saviour, 
though he acknowledges the joy as right and well-founded, yet 
warns them at the same time against ‘giving themselves up to it 
without watchfulness, and exhorts them to keep fully in view the 
foundation of that real joy which can never lead astray. 

Ver. 18.—Singularly remarkable is the declaration of the Lord, 
which, in Luke, follows immediately after the expression of joy on 
the part of the disciples. Inasmuch as he makes a transition from 
the daiuéra to Satan himself, without any occasion for it, and in the 
circle of his immediate disciples, we must say that here is an addi- 
tional passage (compare on Matth. xii. 39) leading us to infer that 
the Saviour himself teaches the existence of a prince of darkness, 
and that this doctrine is by no means to be looked on as a Jew- 
ish superstition. Here would have been the place, even on the sup- 
position of Christ’s accommodating himself to the views of the multi- 
tude, in which to point out the unfounded and ruinous nature of such 
a belief, and to advise (in accordance with the views of some) that 
the use of the idea by way of accommodation, be restricted to cases 
of necessity. But in the expression itself, “I beheld Satan,” etc., 
the “beheld” (Sewpeiv) is, of course, not to be understood of bodily 
sight, but of spiritual contemplation, for the object seen was itself 
spiritual. The nature of spiritual vision, however, involves the con- 
ception of the future as present. _We may, in explanation, compare 
the parallel passage, John viii, 56, where Jesus says of Abraham, 
“he saw my day” (¢lde t7jy sjuépav tiv éujv). As here in prophetic 
vision Messiah and the whole Messianic future is represented as 
present in spirit to Abraham, so the Saviour in this passage says 
that he beheid as a present event the annihilation of the dominion 
of evil, The preterite tense sedpovrv, I was beholding, therefore, 
must be referred not merely to the period during which the seventy 
were absent, but to past time in general, so that the meaning would. 
be—for a long time have I seen in spirit the power of evil as van- 
quished. For, the cures wrought by the disciples, are obviously to 
be considered not as the causes, but as the effects of the overthrow. 
Because the power of evil was broken by the Saviour’s appearance 
in the midst of mankind, and through him the energies of a higher 
life were imparted to the ‘disciples, therefore could they do such deeds. 
It was impossible, however, for the deeds of the disciples to effect that 
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which was the object of Christ’s entire mission and. ministry. But 
being the results of the overthrow of evil, their actions were at the 
same time the evidences of that great victory, and thus far was their 
joy well-grounded, and the transition made by Christ from their 
deeds to the overthrow of Satan himself, sufficiently accounted for. 
The figurative expression, “fall from heaven” (ninrety éx tod obpavot), 
is probably chosen after the remarkable passage, Is. xiv. 12, in which 
the king of Babylon (as the type of the prince of darkness) is repre- 
sented as by proud effort scaling the heavens, that he might set his 
throne above the stars of God, but cast headlong from his self- 
chosen exaltation. The LXX. translate it mé¢ é&érecev &% tod obpavotd 
6 éwopépoc, (Compare as to this the expositors of Isaiah.) The 
addition ¢ dotparijv, as lightning, depicts (as at Zech. ix, 14), the 
swiftness of the fall. The whole passage consequently expresses the 
same thought as in John xii. 31, 6 dpywv Tod Kdopov tobrov éxBAnOjoe- 
tat &5w, the prince of this world shall be cast out (according to 
another reading it is even kdrw BAnOjoerat, to which consequently 
vpwbivat of the Saviour forms an appropriate contrast), namely this, 
that in Christ and with Christ, evil is seen as overcome, and good is 
displayed in all its glory. We may compare also on this point the 
peculiar representation given in the Revelation of John, where, 
however, the casting out of Satan (xii. 7, seq.) is distinguished from 
the complete chaining up of his power (xx. 2, seq). 

Ver. 19.—This verse mentions exemption from all liability to 
personal injury, as a new veswlt of the victory thus won by truth— 
of that victory which our Lord, in the spirit of prophecy, beheld as 
actually wrought out. As the Saviour’s power sets the captive free, 
so does it preserve his people from the assaults of hostile force dur- 
ing their subsequent progress. Serpents and scorpions ("Ogee kai 
okoprio:) are mentioned, as being amongst animals the representa- 
tives of. the kingdom of evil, as in them poison is collected, and 
inflicts, on contact, physical injury. (Compare Ps. xci. 13.) The 
expression originates in that profound view of natural life pervading 
all Scripture (compare further on Rom. viii. 19, seq.) according to 
which the disorders of sin in the spiritual world express themselves 
also in the physical.. What follows xai émi néoav diva (xa oTpa~ 
tid) tov éyOpod, fills up the first expression, and extends it so as to 
comprehend every form of assault from the* world of evil. The 
mightier power of Jesus gives security against the influence of these 
in every shape. Such passages as Mark xvi. 17,18; Acts xxvitl, 
5; shew that here we are by no means to exclude all reference to 
what is external. But this reference stands connected in general 
with the continuance of the Charismata as outward manifestations 
of the Spirit of Christ. After these Charismata have ceased, the 
spiritual application of peo: alone becomes prominent, 
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(Aducety stands as = GAdrrewv, as at Rev. vii. 2, 3. Compare Mark 
xvi. 18.) im 

Ver, 20.—To these words, which acknowledge as well-founded 
the triumphant declarations of the disciples (ver. 17), there is now 
subjoined a warning. In their connexion, therefore the words, 
“rejoice not,” etc. (107) xaipere—yaipete dé), are not to be understood 
as an absolute prohibition of joy over the power of the Spirit in 
them, but only as forbidding them to make even this matter of 
supreme and exclusive rejoicing. For, in case the believer makes 
the workings of God’s Spirit through himself his sole, or even lead- 
ing object of attention and joy, he is in danger of withdrawing his 
view from the source of this higher life, and no sooner does he cease 
to draw from that fountain, than life dries up, and self-indulgence, 
vanity, pride, spring up in his soul. Hence, the Saviour here brings 
forward as the true and abiding object of a Christian’s regard and 
joy, the fact that their names are written in heaven (67: ta dvéuara 
twdv &ypdon év toic odpavoic). At the foundation of this language 
lies the figure of the book of life, in which the names of believers are 
inscribed, a figure already often used in the Old Testament (Exod. 
xxxil. 82; Ps. lxix. 28; cxxxix. 16). The inscribing is conceived 
of as the act of God (¢ypdoy bd Tod Ceod), so that the election of 
grace by which the saints are chosen, and which they have them- 
selves certainly to make sure (2 Pet. i. 10), is thereby denoted. 
Hence, in contrast with human agency authoritatively gifted with 
higher powers, there is placed a Divine agency acting upon man ; the 
former is a very doubtful object of joy, for by means of it self-pleas- 
ing and vanity easily insinuate themselves, inasmuch as the will ig 
seldom delivered from self. Divine grace on the other hand, and its 
manifestation, the calling of man, is clearly the object of holiest 
joy, for God’s will is as pure as it is unchangeable, and in 
his election of grace therefore, of which he can never repent (Rom. 
xi. 29), lies the ground of all salvation and all blessedness to man- 
kind. Even therefore, if he cannot perform any great spiritual 
deeds (2 Cor. xii. 9), this remains as the joy of the believer, which, 
as being personally his own, he can never be deprived of, that he 
lets his soul satisfy itself in the grace of God. 

Ver. 21, 22.—With singular appropriateness there is here added 
this expression of holy joy on the part of our Lord, which stands in 
strong contrast with the joy of sense (ver. 17) as felt by the disciples. 
The latter exulted over the external splendour of the work ; the 
Saviour drew his delight from its hidden glory, from this, namely, 
that God’s true wisdom was revealed by the Father, not to the 
prudent and wise ones of the world, but to the varot, babes ; in 
the new creation, blossoming unnoticed in the hidden circle of his 
friends, he had his quiet and humble joy. Rightly, then, did the 
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Divine consciousness repose in this lowliness and self-humiliation, 
Conscious of his dignity as God, he recognized himself as at once 
the organ and the object of every frie ual an of God. (For the 
more minute details compare on Matth. xi. 25-27, where the same 
words occur, but in a more loose connexion.) 

Ver, 23, 24—These verses were already explained more in 
detail at Matth. xiii. 16, 17, where they stand in a wholly different 
connexion. Here, the leading idea of the two verses, that super- 
abundant grace had been manifested towards them (the disciples), 
stands intimately connected with the preceding, to. wit, that they 
were the chosen ones to whom the Lord revealed more ie to the 
saints of the Old Testament. Only, in this connexion the ozpadete 
mpo¢ Tove waOnTas Kat’ idiav ele, turning to his disciples he said apart, 
occasions some obscurity. The otpadeic may easily be understood as 
referring back to ver. 21, where the Saviour in his discourse ad- 
dresses himself to God, but the xar’ idiav, apart, remains a difficulty, 
inasmuch as the whole preceding discourse had already been spoken 
in the most private circle of his disciples. As the common text, 
however, has the words ‘“ he turned and said to his disciples” before 
ver. 22, the a7’ idiav may best admit of being explained thus, 
While the discourse was going on, some hearers had gathered around 
him (as the following 25th verse seq., immediately shews); on their 
account Jesus spake the last words in a low tone to those more 
immediately about him, uttering the rest aloud in the hearing of 
all. In this case, the reading of the common text (ver. 22) would 
be the correct one, and this view should be at once adopted for this 
further reason, that the omission of the clause may easily be ex- 
plained from the parallel words of the following verse, but the 
addition less easily. Whether, however, the words are found here 
or in Matthew in their original connexion, or whether the Saviour, 
as in the case of such a declaration may well be conceived, more 
than once gave utterance to them, it is in this case hard to decide. 


§ 4. PARABLE OF THE TENDER-HEARTED SAMARITAN. 
(Luke x. 25-37.) 


A lawyer comes up to Jesus on the road, in order to hold con- 
versation with the celebrated prophet. His purpose does not seem 
to have been strictly bad ; it was rather curiosity which led him 
to try how Jesus would express himself. The Saviour’s way of 
dealing with him, does not permit us to suppose that he was a Sad- 
ducee who put the question, one who himself’ believed in no eternal 
life, and who was now only s' in irony after the way to Utopia, 
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He seems rather to have held the views common among the Phari- 
sees, and only to have been desirous of discovering what more or 
better knowledge than his own, Jesus possessed. The é«meypdcery, 
irying, therefore, here has no connexion with the laying of snares for . 
Christ, to make him politically suspected—an attempt which, 
according to the gospel history, the Pharisees frequently permitted 
themselves to make (compare Matth. xxii. 15, seq). This narrative 
rather is parallel to Matth. xxii. 35, seq. An enquiry respecting 
eternal life was not suited to a design that was simply wicked. 
With admirable wisdom does our Lord on the present occasion treat 
this blind lawyer. Entrammelled in his Rabbinical narrowness and 
formalism, he asks some outward rule by which to set bounds to 
the duties of love, and secure exemption from its universal ex- 
ercise. Instead of giving him such a wished-for rule, the Saviour 
relates a narrative, in which nothing whatever is said of the 
object of love—the immediate object of the lawyer’s question 
—but of those who exercise it. Priest and Levite, members of 
the same order with the enquirer, and persons on whom the ob- 
servance of the law was especially incumbent, pass heartlessly by, 
reckoning that the sufferer might probably be no neighbour. The 
Samaritan, whom they deemed a heretic, exercised the law of love.* 
In every point from which it can be viewed, reproving, rebuking, 
demanding repentance, this parable must have arrested the ques- 
tioner. He must have felt that not merely was his question false, 
but the whole state of mind from which it could have proceeded. 
To the man who was asking after a law for the exercise of love, it 
must have become obvious that he himself neither possessed nor 
knew it, inasmuch as its single law is this, that it is a law to itself. 
Love loves, and asks not when, how, where ; it is the primordial, inner- 
most life, which ignores the whole world of reflections and pruden- 
tial rules, and blesses even its enemy. Into this world of pure love 
which the heart of Jesus contained (for whosoever exercises it has it 
only through him), he opens a glimpse for the benefit of the lawyer 
hardened in. his legal subtleties, and by this means alone could he 
be helped out of his heartless state. Thus Jesus exercised towards 
even him that very love, of which he was teaching him the know- 
ledge ; he blessed the man who was trying him. 

Ver, 25-27.—Nownd¢ and vowodiddoxakoc, were terms applied to 
that tribe of scribes (ypayatet¢ — sate) who occupied themselves 
with the (casuistical) interpretation of the law. Luke employs for 
the most part the term vowwxd¢ as more intelligible to his readers 
(Luke vii. 80; xi, 45, 46, 52; xiv. 3), while the Hebraizing Mat- 

* According to the view which refers this Gospel especially to the heathen, this put- 
ting forward of one not a Jew as the model of pure love, possessed something peculiarly 
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thew uses yoauatet¢ —= nr 2'v, It is the more generic term, while 
dapioaioe denotes a particular party among the vowe«ot. A Sadducee 
might also be a vojwxde. (Compare on Matth. xxii, 35:) The 
question as to eternal life, being the final object of all theological 
enquiry, is put forward i the lawyer, under the conviction that, 
in replying to it, Jesus must bring out whatever was peculiar in his 
opinions. (The formula AePHHLON Gwqv aioviov, or Baodeiav tod 
Geot [1 Cor. vi. 9, 10; xv. 50] has without doubt, 7s foundation in 
the comparison of the land of Canaan as a sensible type of eternity, 
and of rest in it, with eternal life. The expression «Anpovouety tiv 
yiv at Matth. v. 5, refers to this.) The Saviour, however, refers 
him to the old well-known word of God, saying, as it were, what 
thou askest has lain from of old expressed in the revealed word ; 
take it thence for yourself. The lawyer now brings forward most 
correctly the passages of Deut. vi. 5, in connexion with Numb. xix. 
18 (which passages are in a similar way conjoined by another law- 
yer at Mark xii. 33), hence it only remained for him to translate 
into living act the contents of these deep words, which, rightly 
understood, involve the whole New Testament. That this had not 
as yet been done by him, the course of the conversation shews. 
Further, a remarkable feature in the citations of this passage, both 
here and elsewhere in the Gospels, is their deviation alike from the 
Hebrew text and from the LX X. In Hebrew there stand the ex- 
pressions 235, 353, "ko. The LXX. translate these, dsdvora, puyy, 
Sbvapuc. In the quotations of the evangelists, however, the words 
run thus : > 


Luke x. 27. kapola, pox, loybc, dudvora, 
Mark xii. 30. kapdia, poy, didvora, loxydc. 
Mark xii. 33. Kapola, sbveots, puxyh, Lloyds, 


Matth. xxii. 87. xapdia, poyj, dudvoa. 


This constant variation of the Gospel quotations from the 
LXX. in the rendering of 254 and 7%» leads almost to the conjecture 
that the evangelists either followed another reading, or that this 
version of it had been taken by one of them from another, For, it 
is inconceivable that this deviation should have taken the same form 
in the three evangelists, if they had written independently of each 
other. To me it seems most probable, that in this instance the 
common agreement originated with Luke, and passed over from him 

to Mark and the Greek Matthew. (As to the meaning of the 
synonyms in the passage, compare my Program on Trichotomy i in 
the Opusce. Theol. p. 143, seq., and on Matth. xxi 37.) The 
exalted idea, however, of loving God with all our powers, and Joving 
him also wholly with them all, embraces at once the whole, both of 
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religion and morality.* For, the addition “and thy neighbour as 
thyself,” is at bottom only an unfolding of the contents of the first 
commandment, as Matth. xxii. 37, seq., shews. In love to God, 
which, on the part of the creature, can only take the form of recep- 
tive love, there lies the love of his will, and consequently the implied 
love of one’s neighbour. To draw, however, from the command thus 
to love God, the inference, that man must therefore be able to do it 
in his own strength, would be wholly out of place. Since only that 
which is Divine knoweth God (compare on Matth. xi. 27), so only 
that which is Divine can love God ; and when God commands us 
therefore to love God, it involves for the creature an injunction to 
receive the Spirit of God, in whom alone he can be loved. This 
Spirit, however, the New Testament imparts, and consequently 
this command of the Old Testament (as indeed the whole law) for 
its fulfilment, presupposes the Gospel. This same Spirit, who 
teaches us to love God, wholly and entirely with all our faculties, 
alone enables us.also rightly to love our neighbour. As pure love 
to God loves God’ more than it does self apart from God, so it also 
loves God more than our neighbour apart from God; but self and 
our brother being looked at as in God, and God in them, true self- 
love and genuine brotherly love are then at one with the love of 
God. Hence does the Lord say that the second commandment is 
like unto the jirst (Matth. xxii, 39), for this reason, that it is the same 
thing with it. Love to one’s neighbour, if it be genuine love, that 
is, if the creature be loved not merely as a creature (for in that lies 
the distinctive character of natural love), is nothing less than love 
to God. This is also shewn by the following parable. 

Ver. 28, 29.—The answer of the lawyer was in itself satisfactory 
to the Saviour, but he directly urged him to follow out the com- 
mand into action, remarking that’ life lay in the practical fulfilling 
of it. But it was precisely this that brought to light his inward 
perverseness ; his knowledge wanted the will which was inclined to 
carry it out into life, and this want of moral power again obscured 
his discernment. He asks, feeling himself struck—who then was 
his neighbour ? a question which in his own mind he would have 
been able himself to answer, if he had sought to exercise perfect 
love. (Avcadw has no peculiar meaning here; it merely refers, 
through the word éavrov, to the person wishing to justify himself.) 
Because of his want of experience, Jesus transfers him into the 
midst of the realities of life, and makes him behold love actually 
loving. (The term drotauBdver = aroKpiveoOat, excipere, is in the 
New Testament found only here. It occurs frequently in the LXX,; 
Job ii. 4; iv. 1.) 

* As to this and the following thoughts, compare the fuller discussion on the passage 
Matth. xxii. 37, seq. 
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Ver. 30-33.—The traveller whom the robbers assaulted is per- 
haps to be conceived of as a Jew ; for in that case it would on the 
one hand be more striking that the priest and Levite refused him 
their help, and on the other hand that the Samaritan gave him 
assistance when he might so easily have availed himself of a 
sophistical excuse. (AvtirapépyeoOa is not different from rapép- 
xeo0a. It is found in the New Testament only here. Zvyxvpia also 
oceurs only here in the New Testament. It denotes an accident. 
Among profane writers also this form of the word rarely occurs ; 
ovyKvpnecc is more usual.) 

Ver. 34, 35.—Most carefully is the compassionate treatment 
which the despised Samaritan bestows on the suffering stranger, 
delineated. From the impulse of love he does even more than 
‘ was incumbent. (Wine and oil, well-known means of cure in the 
Hast. The navdoyeiov is the Caravanserai of the nearest place, that 
at Jericho, perhaps, in the neighbourhood of which Jesus might 
then be staying.) It is a fine trait, that he cares also for the 
subsequent wants of the sick man, and promises to repay the outlay. 

Ver. 36, 37.—The enquiry had now reversed its character. The 
lawyer asked, ver. 29, who was the neighbour to whom support 
should be given. Jesus enquires’ who was the neighbour—was it 
the man who exercised or who refused to exercise love ? Even here, 
however, lay the great doctrine, that love is not determined by its 
object, but has inherently in itself its own standard. Pure love 
loves even an enemy, as here the Samaritan does the sufferer who is 
a stranger, and one who from difference of creed might have ap- 
peared hostile. The acknowledgment, therefore, that true love 
dwelt in him, involved an answer to the question, and thus it only 
remained to impress upon his mind the admonition soéer duoiws, 
do likewise. It was an obvious suggestion to trace in the compas- 
sionate conduct of the Samaritan a figurative representation of the 
Saviour’s work. The wounds of the sick (Is. i: 6), which they who 
sat on Moses’ seat left undressed, he whom they reviled as a Sama- 
ritan (John viii. 48) bound up with oil and wine. | 


§ 5. Mary anp Marra. 
(Luke x. 38-42.) 


The following little narrative presents to us Jesus in Bethany, 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem (John xi. 1). That Martha and 
Mary are to be sought for nowhere else than in Bethany, is certain 
from Gospel history ; in this passage Martha is described as pos- 
sessing a house of her own in the village. Whether she was a 
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widow, or lived unmarried with her sister and Lazarus cannot be 
determined, [Her sister Mary appears from John xii. 1, comp. with 
Matth. xxvi. 6; Mark xiv. 38, to have been married to Simon, and 
from John ‘xii, 2—where Lazarus is among the invited guests—to 
have had a separate household.] The evangelists are remarkably 
sparing in their historic notices of the persons mentioned by them. 
They: confine themselves to what is barely necessary, and devote 
themselves rather to the delineation of their spiritual life. Hence 
the account of the two sisters here given, marks them, though in 
few touches, so strikingly and clearly, that they are often chosen as 
exemplars of the peculiarities of two distinct religious tendencies. 
We find in Martha the type of a life busily devoted to externals ; 
in Mary, the type of quiet devotion to religion as the one thing 
needful. To a certain extent both elements should be combined in 
each believer, but it is not to be overlooked that there are different 
vocations, and many are better fitted for busy outward labour than a 
life of contemplation, although the most active must in the depths of 
his soul be devoted to the Lord, and the man of contemplation 
must consecrate his energies to the advancement of God’s king- 
dom. Hence, even the Saviour’s rebuke to Martha (ver. 41) is no 
absolute censure, and is rather occasioned by her own antecedent 
remark (which shews that she had mistaken her own position as well 
as Mary’s) than called forth by her conduct itself. Martha serves, as 
it were, only as a foil to the figure of Mary, in whom appears a mind 
wholly and undividedly given up to Divine influence. She is another 
example of the complete fulfilment of the command “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” (x. 27). The Samaritan 
practised it actively, Mary passively. 

Ver. 38-40.—Probably Jesus had enjoyed opportunities of en 
coming acquainted with the family at Bethany in his former yearly 
journeys to the festivals. Mary seats herself confidingly at his feet 
to listen to the words of her Lord ; Martha busies herself to pro- 
vide the best possible outward entertainment for the beloved guest. 
(We are to view the sitting at the feet (mapaxabigery rapa rove 76dac) 
as denoting merely Mary’s staying beside Jesus, and certainly in an 
attitude fitted to catch his instructive and life-awakening words.) 
Martha was zealous meanwhile about externals, which certainly 
were necessary in part, but with self-gratification she gave herself 
up entirely to them. Tepsordo6az, distrahi, in the New Testament 
occurs only here, in the Old Testament frequently ; ; also the sub- 
stantive tepromacudc = 322, Eccles. i. 18; ii, 23, 26, (Acaxovia, ser- 
vice, includes here all domestic services nt which Martha lost herself 
a needless bustle.) From this satisfaction in her own occupa- 
tions arose the reproving speech directed against her sister; perhaps 
conscience was aroused, and beanie’ that Mary had more of Jesus 
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than she. But as her craving for heavenly enjoyments was not 
‘sufficiently strong and pure, she suffered herself to be fettered by 
external activities, which in reality were more agreeable to her, and 
out of this state of mind arose her speech. Jealous of Mary, she 
wished her to be as she herself was. (The verb ovvavtiAauBdvecbat, 
to support, to help, occurs again only at Rom. viii. 26.) 

Ver. 41, 42-—The address of Jesus to Martha refers less to 
household activity in itself (for that must be cared for) than to the 
state of mind in which she went about it, and the comparison she 
instituted in this respect between herself and Mary. He rebukes 
first the pepyvay, being careful, and trpBdcerv, being troubled (the 
word occurs only here in the New Testament, it corresponds to the 
Latin turbare), that is, her restless spirit of action, as moved by the 
impulses of creature-affection ; and he next contrasted the many 
things with the one thing, along with the intimation that for the 
sake of the former she was losing the latter, while yet this latter, 
not the former (compare on Matth. iii. 14, 15), was of essential 
necessity* (ypeia). It is one of the peculiarities of the Saviour’s 
discourses, that they often in few words say all that is necessary to 
bring everlasting truth, in some special view of it, home to all times 
and circumstances. Standing at the very heart and centre of the 
spiritual world, he without violence entwined the minutest and least 
important circumstances of the present with the loftiest eternal 
verities. In the efforts of the two sisters the Lord brings the 
nothingness of all love and care for the creature, into close com- 
parison with care for what is everlasting. The one thing must so 
be laid hold of by the soul, that no striving after anything else may 
similarly rouse it ; and having begun with one thing it will be able 
to deal not merely with many things, but with all things else—not 
in such a way, however, that these shall have the ascendancy and 
take captive the mind’s life, but that it shall itself bear sway and 
bring every act into harmony with the highest end of life. This 
pure and holy effort after the one and the Hternal portion, had 
Mary chosen. The expressions pépic, part, allotment, and eeAésaro, 
chose, mutually determine each other’s meaning. The former points 
to the election of grace, the latter to man’s free determination to 
embrace it. By the combination of the two (2 Pet. i. 10) spiritual 
life ig rendered complete, inasmuch as the individual thus lays hold 
of the gift as his own, and in doing so places it beyond the reach of 


* The clause évoc dé gore yoeia is wanting in Cod. D. Other MSS. read dAiywv or 
édiywr # évéc. On these readings J. D. Michaelis founds his translation—one dish is 
enough for us. Certainly the readmg dAéywy seems to be grounded on some such idea, 
The common text, however, is sufficiently established by critical authorities, and the 
reference of the passage to a dish of food is altogether excluded, as well by the dé as also 
by the subsequent expression dya) pépic. 
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loss. Without the free decision of his will to embrace it, a man 
may lose his calling (Matth, xxv. 29). For Martha, the thought 
thus expressed includes also this warning, to care for the one thing 
first, and in that way to make her calling (which certainly was a 
different one from that of Mary) equally firm and imperishable, 


§ 6. Diructions Respecting PRAYER. 
(Luke xi, 1-13.) 


The indefinite ¢v témw tivi, in a certain place, shews [that Luke 
is far from having in view a narrative of a journey, and with this a, 
series of events regularly succeeding each other in time and place] ; 
he may, therefore, have been often guided in his arrangement more. 
by the connexion of the matter than by local association. 

Ver. 1-4.—As to the detailed exposition of the Lord’s prayer 
compare Matth, vi. 9-13. It only remains for us to speak here 
of the particular form it bears in the text of Luke, for it is not 
to be doubted that the text in this Gospel has been interpolated 
from the more lengthened recension of Matthew. First, in the 
address, the words 7udiv 6 év roi¢ obpavoig are undoubtedly genuine 
in Matthew, but like the entire petition yevg9jTw 76 SéAqud cov kK. T. 
4., which is the firmly established reading of Matthew, they are in 
Luke of questionable authority. The same thing applies also to the 
concluding words dAAd pioat judg x. 7. A. It is true that by these 
omissions the prayer is in no respect rendered specifically different, 
for the yevnOj7w x. t. 2. is merely a further carrying out of the 
éAbéTw cov ) Bactreia, in the same way that the dada pioa: x. T. A. 
contains a filling up of the antecedent idea pu) sloevéynye rude ele 
netpaouov. But the beautiful harmony which the prayer exhibits as 
given by Matthew is wanting in the shorter recension of Luke, for 
the first half of it (compare on Matth. vi. 9), comprising only two 
clauses, is disproportionately curtailed, The recension of Matthew 
should therefore be considered as the original form of the prayer, for 
what is peculiar to him cannot possibly be a mere amplification 
originating in later traditions ; that of Luke on the other hand as 
an abbreviated form, inasmuch as he deals in a similar way with 
several of those passages which Matthew has included in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. (Compare the beginning of the Sermon on the 
Mount.) . 

Ver, 5-8.—To the prayer thus given, there are fittingly sub- 
joined admonitions as to the use of it. Especially is persevering 
earnestness of supplication urgently enjoined. In the first verses 
this is done in the form of a parable, in the last (9-18) by figurative 
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expressions. The latter verses have already been explained at 
Matth. vii. 7, seq.; the parable of the benighted traveller who by 
continued entreaty prevails with his neighbour and causes him to 
fulfil his desire, is peculiar to Luke. It has no difficulties beyond 
the single circumstance, that as appears from this comparison, the 
wmpure motives (the dvaideva) as well of the suppliant as of him 
who suffered himself to be persuaded, form the point of comparison 
for illustrating the most exalted relations. (Of the same nature is 
Luke xviii. 1, seq., which passage also treats of prayer, and in it 
God is compared to an unjust judge.) But first as respects the 
importunity (dvaidev) of the suppliant, it is not to be overlooked 
that he is here pleading not for himself but for his guest ; his press- 
ing importunate petitions acquire thus a nobler motive ; he entreats 
bread that he may not be compelled to violate the holy rites of 
hospitality. From the man who yields to the prayer, we cannot 
indeed dissociate an unworthy motive ; the nobler one of love is ex- 
pressly excluded, and he grants what is asked, only that he may 
get rid of the suppliant—and yet this is applied to God. Here, 
however, we must have recourse to that usage in regard to parables 
(compare on Matth. ix. 16), which makes the comparison express 
not merely the positive objective truth, but modifies it to meet the 
subjective position of him for whose understanding and instruction 
it is designed. Here the Saviour places himself on the level of the 
man who knows from experience that God often delays long the ful- 
filment of prayer, delineating him directly as unrighteous (see on 
Luke xviii. 1), in doing which he merely sets forth fully the impres- 
sion as felt in such circumstances by a petitioner weak in the faith, 
and he adds the requisite exhortations according to this impression. 
Thus do the parables constantly appear as having proceeded from 
the liveliest conception of man’s circumstances, and a truthful ex- 
pression of spiritual relations adapting themselves immediately to 
our earthly condition. How far the interpretation of individual 
traits in the parable (for example here the midnight as denoting the 
time of deepest internal darkness and need) should be carried, must 
certainly remain somewhat uncertain. In the parables of Jesus, 
however, which proceed upon powers of conception so rich, it should 
on the whole be maintained as a rule that no single trait is lightly 
to be overlooked, unless in adhering to it, we do obvious violence to 
the similitude as a whole. 
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